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ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN  THE 

LABORATORY  SCHOOL. 

II. 

Starting  from  the  principle  of  modern  psychology  that  unity 
of  mental  operation  is  found  in  response  through  action,  not  in 
the  sensation  or  ideas  preceding  the  action,  we  can  proceed  to  the 
corollary  that  the  children's  activities  represent  the  concrete  side 
of  education  and  furnish  a  point  of  attack.  Sensation  represents 
the  stimulus  to  the  act,  thought  the  process  of  making  the  proper 
response.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  psychological  principle 
the  problem  of  elementary  science,  then,  is:  What  activities 
furnish  opportunities  to  be  used  in  the  growth  of  scientific  method 
and  concepts  ? 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  the  child's  activities  vary 
in  different  periods  of  development,^  and  the  following  rough 
classification  of  his  attitude  in  them  might  be  made:  During 
the  first  period,  from  four  to  six,  they  are  direct  and  social.  He 
undertakes  no  long  processes  with  remote  ends.  The  next  three 
years,  from  six  to  nine  or  ten,  belong  partly  in  the  period  of 
direct  activity  and  partly  in  a  second  period,  from  nine  to  about 
twelve  or  thirteen,  w^here  immediate  ends  are  no  longer  demanded, 
and  where  the  social  interest,  although  still  dominant,  begins  to 
yield  in  force  to  the  dawning  intellectual  interest.  At  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  we  come  to  the  age  where  the  beginning  of 
interest  in  abstraction  and  formulation  marks  the  beginning  of 

*Sce  Elementary  School  Record,  article  on  the  Psychology  of  Occupations. 
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the  so-called  secondary  period  of  education,  when  the  work  can 
approach  in  method  a  scientific  ideal. 

The  above  classification  will  determine  the  choice  of  subject- 
matter  from  the  side  of  the  child's  motive,  while  the  scientific 
generalizations  of  the  teacher  play  but  a  secondary  part;  hence 
any  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  these  concepts  actually  work 
in  experience  is  secondary  to,  and  must  be  deferred  until  after,  the 
consideration  of  the  way  in  which  the  child  grows  in  particular 
scientific  ideas.  For  example,  the  concept  of  the  conservation  of 
mass  and  of  energy  is  always  implicitly  present  in  the  teacher's 
mind  and  is  one  factor  in  the  selection  of  the  subject-matter,  while 
it  may  be  years  before  the  child  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
intellectual  value  of  such  a  concept,  even  in  part.  The  following 
is  a  brief  outline  of  possible  selections  of  subject-matter  corre- 
sponding with  the  periods  of  development : 

During  the  first  year  of  the  first  school  period  (from  four  to 
six),  in  the  household  and  neighborhood  occupations  chosen  as 
the  subject-matter,  the  particular  processes — e.  g.,  cooking,  sew- 
ing and  weaving — are  carried  out  largely  through  imitation.  In 
the  modern  social  occupation  chosen  for  the  six-year-old  child 
the  typical  ones  which  furnish  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  are 
selected,  and  here  an  initiation  of  conditions  or  of  experiment 
can  be  made  only  in  those  processes  which  deal  with  very 
familiar  material,  such  as  cooking,  simple  constructive  work,  and 
the  housekeeping  of  the  class-room  or  kitchen.  The  next  year, 
in  the  summary  of  primitive  history,  through  occupations  from 
the  side  of  invention  and  discovery,  through  imitation  is  intro- 
duced what  might  be  legitimately  called  experimentation,  in 
cooking,  in  constructive  work,  and  in  carrying  on  the  occupa- 
tion developed. 

The  next  two  years,  from  eight  to  nine,  might  be  selected  as 
belonging  peculiarly  to  a  transitional,  intermediate  period.  The 
problem  of  selection  here,  as  in  the  first  stage,  is  still  social  rather 
than  scientific.  During  the  first  year  of  this  transition  period 
more  initiation  and  experimentation  on  the  part  of  the  child  is 
demanded  by  the  method  of  treating  social  material  used.     The 
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occupations  are  of  definite  peoples,  in  actual  localities,  and  have 
assumed  more  limited  and  specialized  form.  The  processes  used 
should  be  distinctly  experimental,  the  imitation  indirect,  through 
memor}^  of  past  experience  or  through  relation  of  the  results  of 
others'  experience,  thus  involving  actual  manipulation  by  the 
child  of  the  conditions  involved.  In  this  year  also,  without 
distraction  or  inhibition  of  activity,  he  can  formulate  simple  con- 
ditions necessary  in  the  initiation  of  any  experiment,  and  also 
consciously  apply  the  result  of  this  experiment  in  any  process 
he  is  carrying  on,  such  as  spinning,  cooking,  or  constructive  work 
of  any  kind.  The  method,  however,  in  which  any  selected 
process  is  carried  out  is  more  experimental,  involving  not  only 
more  initiation  on  the  part  of  the  child  during  experimentation, 
but  also  carrying  over  of  the  results  of  experimentation  and 
applying  them  as  rules,  principles,  or  laws  to  new  material.* 

The  particular  processes  selected  would  depend  entirely  on 
the  child  and  the  teacher,  although  with  the  former's  increasing 
experience  and  ability  there  no  longer  exists  the  urgent  need  for 
the  background  of  a  common  experience  which  is  one  of  the 
strong  factors  influencing  the  choice  of  material  in  the  Ijeg^nning 
of  school  life.  Here  the  personal  element  may  come  in  through 
the  life  of  the  people  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  occupation  or 
the  process  studied.  This  factor  limits  the  choice  to  some 
industry  or  process  either  actually  going  on  in  the  child's  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  or  carried  on  by  people  about  whom  he  is 
studying  in  the  more  distinctively  social  or  historical  work  of  the 
•school. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  during  the  latter  year  of  this 
transition  stage  it  is  possible  to  take  up  what  might  seem  to 
involve  a  decided  differentiation  in  studies.  For  instance,  in 
studying  the  topography  of  any  locality  with  which  he  is  con- 
cerned, instead  of  gathering  up  all  the  facts  as  springing  from 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  locality,  he  is  able,  without  feeling 
any  break  in  continuity,  to  work  up  the  resources  of  the  region 
under  classified  heads;    for  example,  to  take  up  the  problem  of 

'See  Miss  Harmer's  articles  on  ''Cooking'*  and  "Textiles"  in  the  June  num- 
iber  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 
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what  routes  would  be  used  for  transportation  to  neighboring 
countries,  and  to  work  out  these  routes  from  the  topography  of 
the  map;  or,  being  given  the  mineral  resources  of  the  region, 
to  work  out  the  industries  which  spring  up  as  a  consequence  of 
these  resources.  In  the  same  way,  in  his  experimental  work,  he 
is  able  to  take  some  process,  such  as  the  making  of  alloy,  like 
pewter,  and  to  carry  over  inductively  any  principle  he  has  dis- 
covered and  apply  it  in  the  making  of  a  new  alloy  involving  the 
use  of  new  metals.  The  processes  used  can  be  longer,  more 
varied,  and  initiated  by  the  child  from  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
and  material  at  hand,  through  the  use  of  experiments  to  bring 
out  the  need  for  each  step.  Here  also  experiments  can  be  used 
to  separate  out  one  factor  of  a  complicated  process  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  of  that  process;  for  example,  experiments 
can  be  given  illustrating  the  relation  of  chlorophyl  to  the  making 
of  starch,  as  a  part  of  the  plant's  life-process. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  second  elementar\'  period,  at  the  age 
of  ten,  the  children  seem  ready  to  work  out  experimaitally  com- 
plicated processes  in  detail.  This  method  of  working  out  the 
operations  used  in  an  industry  not  only  gives  some  idea  of  the 
part  which  experimentation  actually  plays  in  manufacturing,  but 
also  gives  the  beginning  of  the  scientifico-sociological  attitude 
through  the  concrete  formulation  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met 
in  any  manufacturing  process — the  idea  of  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  obtaining  crude  material,  including  storage  and  trans- 
portation ;  the  processes  gone  through  in  the  preparation  of  that 
material,  involving  perhaps  the  combination  of  resources  from 
different  sections  of  the  country;  and  finally  the  placing  of  tlie 
product  on  the  market,  involving  advertisement,  and  the  manu- 
facturer's relations  to  the  middleman,  the  wholesale  merchant, 
and  the  retail  merchant. 

During  the  second  year  of  this  second  period,  at  eleven  and 
twelve,  children  are  not  only  ready  for  the  continuation  of  com- 
plicated processes  worked  out  in  detail,  in  connection  with  some 
occupation  or  industry,  but  are  able  to  work  out  concretely 
simple  laws,  such  as  the  law  of  the  lever,  and  apply  them  subse- 
quently in  the  making  of  simple  machines  and  apparatus.     They 
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beg^n  to  comprehend  the  need  for  such  units  as  are  involved  in 
the  measurement  of  work;  that  is,  of  course,  such  units  as  do 
not  involve  the  idea  of  acceleration. 

Both  because  the  problem  itself  becomes  more  complicated 
and  because  the  field  of  choice  of  material  becomes  exceedingly 
wide,  any  definiteness  of  suggestion  is  impossible  either  for  these 
last  two  years  of  the  elementary  period  or  for  the  beginning  of 
the  secondary  period.  The  beginning  of  this  so-called  secondary 
period  of  education  is  marked  by  the  beginning  of  interest  in 
abstraction  and  formulations,  and  hence  the  beginning  of  work 
which  can  approach  in  method  and  subject-matter  the  scientific 
ideal.  Although  oportunities  for  observation  and  experimenta- 
tion here  have  been  much  more  limited,  results  would  seem  to 
guarantee  the  general  conclusion  that,  while  in  this  period  the 
child  possesses  a  dawning  interest  in  abstraction,  yet  it  is  a 
mistake  to  approach  whatever  portion  of  the  scientific  field  may 
be  selected  from  the  side  of  formulation.  It  is  still  necessary  that 
all  possible  connection  be  made  through  the  selection  of  material 
and  processes  constantly  present  in  the  child's  own  life,  and  to 
use  these  as  points  of  contact  with  the  general  ideas  which  he 
is  now  able  to  manipulate. 

A  general  division  of  observational  and  experimental  work, 
from  an  adult  point  of  view,  has  been  made  in  nature-study.  It 
would  seem  that  no  such  distinction  exists  during  the  first  period 
of  direct  activity.  Observation  and  experimentation  are  the  two 
sides  of  one  process  mutually  interacting.  The  child  shows  the 
begifining  of  an  observation  akin  to  adult  observation,  in  which 
the  reflective  and  motor  impulses  are  held  in  abeyance  in  periods 
of  quiescent  attention  to  new  objects  and  phenomena.  This 
attention,  if  no  interruption  occurs,  inevitably  seems  to  lead  to 
action  or  experimentation  with  the  child.  The  child's  interest 
in  experimentation  is,  of  course,  only  one  form  of  activity,  but 
the  distinction  here  made,  for  our  present  purpose,  between 
the  experimentation  called  observation  and  the  distinctly  active 
experimentation  is  that  in  the  first  the  child  is  a  more  or  less 
quiescent  spectator  of  natural  processes,  while  in  the  second  he 
more  or  less  controls  and  initiates  conditions.     These  two  atti- 
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tudes,  of  course,  overlap  until,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  elementary 
period,  the  child  reaches  the  stage  of  interest  in  his  own  formula- 
tion of  causes,  and  unconsciously  experiments,  rushes  in  to 
effect  changes  himself  in  what  is  going  on,  or  actively  investigates 
hidden  causes. 

To  illustrate  in  brief  the  way  in  which  the  general  concept  in 
the  teacher's  mind  may  serve  as  a  unifying  principle  in  the  choice 
of  work,  as  contributing  toward  the  child's  ultimate  formulation 
of  a  scientific  concept,  the  idea  of  force  and  of  matter  as  con- 
trolled through  measurement  might  be  taken.  In  the  very  earliest 
use  of  weights  and  measures  the  weights  must  be  used  by  the 
child  as  a  way  of  determining  quantity  through  the  pull  of  the 
earth  upon  matter,  or  gravitation.  The  scales  are  a  device  for 
finding  equal  pulls.  The  necessity  for  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
measure  which  will  appeal  to  the  child  could  be  found  in  many 
processes,  but  may  be  illustrated  by  the  use  made  of  it  in  cooking. 
One  of  the  first  operations  which  the  child  carries  on  in  the  cook- 
ing of  cereals  necessitates  the  use  of  flaked  rice,  which  combines 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  as  the  unit  which  determines  the 
amount  of  water  to  be  used  with  each  bulkier  or  more  compact 
cereal.  This  kind  of  comparison  of  quantity  as  obtained  by 
measurement  and  mass  as  measured  by  the  pull  of  the  earth  can 
enter  into  almost  any  process  which  he  carries  on  during  the 
first  two  years.  By  the  time  he  has  entered  the  transition  period 
he  is  ready  to  formulate  a  rational  system  of  weights  and 
measures  either  in  connection  with  the  people  who  develop  such 
a  system  or  with  the  modern  use  of  the  metric  system.  -The 
ways  by  which  this  constant  reference  to  the  force  of  gravity 
can  be  made  more  and  more  explicit  in  the  child's  mind  are 
numerous  and  will  present  themselves  to  everyone.  As  referred 
to  above,  when  his  work  on  the  simple  machines  begins,  he  is 
ready  to  use  the  notion  of  measuring  work  by  units  of  weight 
carried  through  units  of  space,  to  understand  the  proof  of  the 
earth's  motion  by  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  in  many  other 
ways  to  interpret  the  action  of  this  ever-acting  gravitational 
force  on  animals  and  plants,  or  as  used  in  the  barometer  and  in 
water-power. 
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Among  other  topics  which  can  be  taken  up  in  this  spiral 
fashion  would  be  the  part  that  plants  play  in  rendering  the 
energy  from  the  sun  available  for  animals.  In  the  first  period 
this  topic  would  inevitably  be  treated,  though  not  consciously 
formulated,  in  connection  with  all  the  work  in  which  the  children. 
are  engaged.  The  third  year's  work  would  especially  illustrate, 
in  the  life  they  study,  the  present  dependence  of  man  and 
domestic  animals  upon  the  vegetable  world.  The  next  or  fourth 
year  would  add  something  to  the  way  in  which  man  has  developed 
these  resourses  of  the  earth.  The  fifth  year  would  add  very 
striking  and  diverse  types  of  such  dependence,  showing  in  the 
Esquimos  a  type  almost  independent  of  vegetable  life,  and  in 
the  tropics  life  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  of  absolute  dependence 
upon  vegetable  food.  The  sixth  year  would  begin  the  first  con- 
scious work,  when  the  problem  of  plant  food,  and,  in  the  cook- 
ing, the  ways  to  make  it  available,  are  considered.  This  would 
involve  the  classification  of  the  diflferent  forms  in  which  this 
food  is  stored  and  made  use  of  by  man.  In  the  seventh  year 
there  would  be  taken  up  definitely  the  relation  oi  the  storing 
of  this  food  by  the  plant  to  the  source  of  energy,  the  sun's  light. 
Ideally,  in  the  year  following,  the  eighth,  the  diflference  in  func- 
tion in  plant  and  animal,  in  nutrition,  would  be  takentas  a  .con- 
scious problem;  and  with  the  work  in  mechanics  some  idea 
would  be  gained  of  the  fact  that  the  diflferent  forms  of  energy 
are  all  measurable,  and  that  the  relation  of  the  human  body  to  its 
food  is  roughly  analogous  to  the  dependence  of  a  machine  upon 
its  fuel. 

Another  type  of  general  ideas  which  becomes  explicit  much 
earlier  than  those  just  used  is  represented  by  the  concept  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole.  This  naturally  grows  up  through  the  incidental 
contact  of  the  child  with  peoples  and  countries,  and  also  in  the 
repeated  use  made  of  the  seasons  of  day  and  night  change.  The 
ever-present  interest  in  the  world  as  related  to  other  worlds  tlian 
ours  shows  itself  as  early  as  seven,  and  grows  more  definite  at 
eleven  or  twelve,  when  the  child  is  ready  for  formulation  ot 
ideas  of  this  type. 

As  we  watch  the  developing  child,  we  find  this  continual  inter- 
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play  of  the  activity  of  observation,  of  experimentation,  reflection, 
and  application  in  a  new  activity,  growing  more  and  more  definite 
and  controlled.  The  first  generalizations  of  the  child  are  con- 
crete in  form.  He  inclines  to  make  no  formulation  of  results  in 
terms  of  the  processes  that  lead  up  to  them,  but  to  pass  over 
into  a  new  activity  which  involves  the  principle  or  idea  obtained  in 
the  previous  activities  or  experimentation,  and  which  would  have 
l^een  impossible  save  for  the  presence  in  their  minds  of  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  from  the  preliminary  experience.  As  the  end 
of  the  activitN'  becomes  more  remote,  the  consciousness  of  the 
steps  to  that  end  also  grows,  until  we  finally  reach  the  more 
conscious  swinging  of  the  mind  from  observation  and  experi- 
ment to  end  in  view — to  reflection  upon  results,  to  recognition  of 
principle  and  law,  and  again  to  renewed  observation  and  experi- 
ment, and  extension  to  new  phenomena  and  experiments  of  the 
old  principle  passing  into  a  new,  so  developing  the  controlled 
mind  we  call  scientific. 

Katherixe  B.  Camp. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Laboratoo'  School. 
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from  the  ground.  The  branches  are  extended  horizontally  from 
the  trunk  in  regular  and  symmetrical  order.  The  child's  first 
need  is  to  acquire  a  large  number  of  generalized  images.  Then 
he  must  be  encouraged  to  use  them.  As  he  uses  them,  the 
teacher  must  lead  him  to  make  them  more  specific  and  individual- 
ized. The  danger  of  uncontrolled  self-expression  was  men- 
tioned. If,  as  in  case  of  the  tree,  this  first  crude  symbol  is 
repeatedly  expressed,  a  false  and  conventional  idea  will  become 
fixed  in  the  mind.  It  is  important  that  the  first  concept  should 
at  once  be  enlarged  by  a  more  definite  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  appearance  of  the  tree  itself,  but  of  its  relation  to  the 
landscape.  At  six  the  individual  will  be  able  to  express  the 
distinction  between  the  fonn  of  a  poplar  and  of  an  oak.  He  will 
also  make  the  discoverv  that  the  tree  which  is  near  to  him  is 
larger  than  the  one  more  distant.  To  bring  these  facts  to  con- 
sciousness, and  to  give  the  power  to  express  them,  are  a  part 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  beginnings  of  technical  training. 
While  impressions  must  be  corrected,  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  not  sufficient  interest  in  the  formal  side  of  things  to  draw 
a  tree  just  for  the  sake  of  learning  how.  There  is  always  some 
ulterior  motive. 

To  gain  freedom  of  expression,  it  is  necessar)*^  to  adopt  ma- 
terials which  yield  most  readily  to  direction.  Colored  chalk, 
charcoal,  and  water  color  are  most  commonly  and  successfully 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Be>'ond  the  kindergarten  clay  has 
been  used  but  little,  and  tradition  seems  to  confine  it  to  the  pro- 
duction of  subjects  much  too  trivial  for  the  child  of  eight  or 
nine.  Plastic  art  is  one  of  the  universal  forms  of  expression. 
The  potter's  craft  has  its  beginnings  in  primitive  conditions, 
and  its  development  shows  the  evolutionary'  stages  of  the  race. 
It  therefore  has  a  value  as  handcraft,  as  reinforcement  of  his- 
tory, and  as  an  aesthetic  expression.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  sculptor's  art  serves  man's  material  needs,  on  the  other,  it 
expresses  his  spiritual  emotion.  Because  of  this  universality  it 
seems  to  contain  processes  which  will  satisfy  the  growing  child. 
In  my  experience  it  is  certain  that  he  can  in  no  other  medium 
reach  the  same  standard  of  technique  as  in  clay.    Its  concreteness 
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serves  to  give  definite  ideas  to  the  vague  mind  and  to  wake  up 
the  sleepy  one.  It  responds  readily  to  various  impulses.  It  is 
also  capable  of  prolonged  and  painstaking  manipulation.  During 
one  year  it  was  used  in  groups  ranging  from  six  to  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  the  reaction  of  each  class  was  noted.  In  every  case 
the  work  began  with  creative  effort.  The  subjects  developed 
largely  from  the  other  studies  of  the  group.  Attention  and 
interest  were  sustained,  though  many  of  the  first  productions 
required  about  six  hours,  distributed  through  a  period  of  three 
weeks.  The  technique  was  about  two  years  in  advance  of  any- 
thing produced  in  the  "fiat." 

Methods  must  be  adjusted  to  the  three  stages  of  development 
— motor,  visual,  aesthetic.  Of  course,  the  aim  of  all  instruction 
is  to  hasten  the  transition  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  plane  of 
consciousness,  but  it  can  be  done  only  by  working  out  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  Early  instruction  must  be  formulated 
on  the  motor  basis.  It  seems  best  to  begin  with  the  concrete 
medium,  clay.  This  calls  into  use  the  natural  method  of  gaining 
experience  by  a  sense  of  touch.  In  developing  a  lesson  in  form 
the  six-year-old  child  with  eyes  closed  feels  of  the  object,  and 
notes  its  points  of  conformity  to  and  difference  from  the  type. 
Characteristics  are  intensified  by  contrast.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  the  type  solids  are  used.  Interests  are  then  special 
rather  than  general.  In  representing  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
the  farm,  the  farm  animals,  the  farmer  himself — subjects  in 
which  school  life  have  created  an  interest,  and  which  the  youth- 
ful mind  has  individualized — he  learns  as  much  about  the  type- 
forms  indirectly  as  if  he  were  studying  them  directly.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  he  is  gaining  an  art-experience 
rather  than  mastering  a  mechanical  exercise.  As  soon  as  he  can 
express  the  form  in  clay,  he  learns  to  translate  from  the  round 
into  the  "flat."  There  is  continual  alternation  between  clay  and 
color  and  charcoal.  One  of  the  first  technical  difficulties  is  that  the 
child  does  not  know  how  to  express  on  the  flat  surface  the  sensa- 
tions gained  by  touch.  Motor  exercises,  such  as  repeating  in 
the  air  the  motion  made  in  feeling  of  the  surface  of  the  object, 
are  a  help  in  making  the  co-ordination.     With  older  students 
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such  an  exercise,  which  in  itself  mav  serve  to  create  a  motor 
image,  intensifies  the  visual  impression.  Clay  is  used  in  the 
first  figure  work.  A  wire  frame  is  given  the  child,  and,  after 
dramatizing  the  action  which  he  intends  to  represent,  he  bends 
the  wires  into  the  same  position,  and  they  are  nailed  to  a  board. 
In  accordance  with  this  method  the  six-vear-old  classes  have 
represented  the  farmer  sowing,  carr\'ing  the  grain  to  the  mill, 
etc.  It  is  an  easy  matter  in  the  next  step  to  draw  the  frame  on 
the  board  and  "build  the  clay'*  over  it  in  the  form  of  a  mass  of 
chalk.  This  latter  is  practically  the  old  method  of  making  stick 
figures,  and  seems  especially  adapted  to  the  motor  period. 

A  motor  experience  such  as  walking  from  tree  to  tree  is  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  developing  space  concepts  of  landscape. 
To  correct  the  tendency  to  make  objects  in  the  foreground  very 
small,  so  that  pictures  look  like  maps  or  bird's-eye  views,  a  motor 
experiment  is  necessary.  In  such  an  experiment  performed  out 
of  doors  a  child  stands  directly  in  front  of  the  class,  and  attention 
is  called  to  the  amount  of  distance  which  he  covers  up.  As  he 
walks  away,  they  realize  that  he  seems  to  "fold  up.''  After 
establishing  the  fact  that  on  level  ground  the  observer  is  as  tall 
as  the  horizon,  there  is  a  motor  basis  for  comparison.  The  house 
in  the  foreground  must  be  large  enough  to  enter.  The  tree  must 
be  tall  enough  to  climb.  These  experiments  are  the  means  of 
correcting  the  original  expression,  and,  as  development  pro- 
gresses, they  constitute  an  ever-widening  technical  interval. 

The  number  of  visual  interests  is  greatly  increased  by  utilizing 
the  play  spirit.  Visualizing  exercises  in  the  form  of  memory 
games  are  helpful.  Some  of  tiiese  games  involve  the  retention 
of  a  succession  of  form  and  color  images.  When  objects  are 
placed  before  the  members  of  a  class,  they  will  look  once,  and 
then  will  draw  from  the  first  impression.  The  gain  in  the  memory 
work  consists  in  obtaining  a  momentary  concentration.  All  chil- 
dren show  an  early  tendency  to  pictorial  expression,  but  unless  the 
impulse  is  carefully  encouraged  it  disappears.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  fact  that  the  technical  training  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  general  mental  development.  This  was  the  cause  of 
the  disgust  for  art  manifested  by  the  older  students  during  the 
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There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  begin  even  in  the 
kindergarten.  The  habit  of  using  one  material  in  imitation  of 
another,  and  materials  which  are  so  flimsy  that  they  will  not  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  begins  the  establishment 
of  a  false  standard,  which  reaches  its  logical  culmination  in  the 
tawdry  imitations  of  the  modern  department  store.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  find  in  a  recent  exhibit  specimens  of  kindergarten 
furniture  made  out  of  cigar-box  wood,  instead  of  the  traditional 
cardboard  and  paper.  These  pieces  had  a  substantial  appearance 
and  a  look  of  reality  that  must  have  g^ven  satisfaction  even  to  an 
infant  mind.  When  a  child  reaches  an  intellectual  development 
where  he  can  manipulate  a  Navajo  loom,  he  can  certainly  be  led 
to  realize  as  a  concrete  problem  that  it  is  necessary  that  within  a 
certain  space  there  should  be  a  principal  color-thought,  and  that 
in  order  to  gain  this  end  one  set  of  colors  must  be  subordinated  to 
another.  To  allow  him  to  exercise  a  savage  taste,  without  any 
effort  to  bring  higher  standards  to  bear  upon  him,  would  be 
equally  as  criminal  as  to  make  him  draw  abstract  designs  when 
he  is  not  ready  for  them. 

Aesthetic  growth  must  proceed  through  the  reaction  in  expres- 
sion and  through  the  influence  of  art  masterpieces.  These  are 
of  value  in  two  ways:  first,  they  become  an  expression  of  the 
child  himself  by  presenting  an  idealization  of  his  own  emotions; 
secondly,  they  furnish  technical  standards.  It  is  only  that  which 
corresponds  to  or  idealizes  the  world  we  see  or  know  which  is 
beautiful  to  us.  The  corollary  of  Browning's  oft-quoted  lines 
is  that  we  do  not  love  seeing  painted  things  that  do  not  awake 
within  ourselves  the  echo  of  any  corresponding  experience.  When 
we  use  the  term  "experience,'*  of  course  the  imagination  must  be 
included  as  one  of  its  sources.  Selection  must  be  made  from 
those  works  which  the  child  can  interpret.  It  would  seem 
natural  to  find  these  among  the  works  of  races  of  corresponding 
development.  The  simple  technique  and  dramatic  action  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  sculpture  always  awaken  a  response  from 
children.  The  designs  of  primitive  races  are  vibrant  with  strong 
and  beautiful  color.     Such  art-expressions  as  these  should  be 
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words  and  music  was  first  presented  to  the  children,  they  regarded 
it  as  a  daring  enterprise.  The  first  song,  "Hurrah  for  Thanks- 
giving and  the  Football  Game,''  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  frolic. 
About  forty  songs  have  been  completed  by  the  children  since  this 
first,  and  the  work  is  now  regarded  by  them  as  being  more 
serious  than  any  other  phase.  The  formal  work  included  in  the 
notation  limits  the  production,  and  two  songs  a  year  are  usually 
as  much  as  a  group  asks  to  write. 

The  purix)se  of  song-composition  is  fourfold  :  first,  to  interest 
the  unmusical  child  m  the  study  of  music  through  his  sense  of 
proprietorship  in  a  group  song;  second,  to  encourage  self-expres- 
sion ;  third,  to  create  problems  on  the  formal  side  of  music  study 
which  shall  be  vital  to  the  child:  fourth,  to  afford  opportunities 
for  the  selection  and  handling  of  musical  material — the  using  of 
musical  tools. 

It  cannot  be  foreseen  which  group  songs  will  become  popular 
and  live  in  the  school.  The  five  representative  songs  given  below 
have  been  received  with  special  pleasure  and  sung  by  the  chorus 
of  which  the  authors  are  members.  Such  songs  are  learned 
unconsciouslv,  without  assistance  from  the  teacher. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  song-composition  is  as  follows: 
The  children  suggest  several  subjects,  from  which  they  choose 
one  as  the  topic  for  their  song.  If  the  group  is  unified,  this 
selection  is  simple;  if  of  diverse  interests,  several  votes  have 
to  be  taken  before  the  members  agree  upon  a  subject.  The 
younger  children  usually  select  an  experience  personal  to  them- 
selves. 

The  occasional  work  in  literature  in  the  school  has  invariably 
brought  a  request  for  permission  to  write  a  song,  the  topic 
being  accepted  unanimously.  The  three  songs  from  "Robin 
Hood"  have  arisen  from  such  source,  "The  Tourney"  indirectly 
from  the  same.  It  would  seem  that  the  verse-making  might 
naturally  enter  into  the  work  in  literature  with  better  results 
than  are  sometimes  attained.  An  opening  line  being  offered,  the 
group  passes  judgment  upon  it.  It  is  freely  criticized  by  the 
children  as  to  matter  and  mode  of  expression,  choice  words 
being  substituted  for  unmusical  or  slang  phrases.     In  the  case 
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cur-siou.  We  passed  green  hills  and  mead-ows  Where  hap-py  chil-dreu 


played;  We    saw    a      lit  •  tie  stream  -  let      Flow-ing    thro'  the   glade, 
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And    we     all      felt   glad    and    gay     on     that     ex  -  cur  -   sion. 

An  exception  to  this  occurred  in  "The  Rescue  of  Will  Stutely," 
where  there  were  no  rejected  phrases.  One  debate  arose  over  the 
melody  of  the  last  measure.  Half  of  the  class  preferred  to  have 
it  read  a,  g.  The  others  insisted  that  the  repeated  g  sounded 
"old-fashioned,"  and  that  was  what  was  needed  in  a  "Robin 
Hood"  song. 

THE  RESCUE  OF  WILL  STUTELY. 


Words  and  melody  by  lo  yr.  children. 
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1.  Rob-in     Hood    stood   un  -  der    the     Green  -  wood  Tree,      And 

2.  Lit -tie   John       he       leaped       up   -    on         the    cart        And 
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saw    the  maid  from  the  Blue  Boar  Inn  Come  running  a  •   long      the 
cut     the    ropes  that  bound  his  friend;  He  snatched  the  sword  from  the 
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for    -   est  path     To    bring  the  sad  news  of  Will  Stute    -    ly. 
sher  •  ifiTs  hand,  And  gave     it   to      bold      Will  Stute    -    ly. 


The 


Rob -in    he     blew     three  blasts  on  his  horn,     And  gath-ered    his 
cow-  ard  -  ly   sher-iff    he       took       to  flight,  With  a  bunch        of 
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nier  -  ry     men     all  a-round,    And      oflf       they  start-ed    for 

ar  -  rows    to      hur  -  ry  him  on,       And    Rob-in  went  bome  with  his 
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Not  -  ting  -  ham  Town       To      res-  cne  their  friend  Will  Stute   -   ly. 
nier- ry     men    all       And  their  res  -  cued  friend  Will  Stute   -   ly. 


m 
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This  reaching  toward  an  expression  of  the  mediaeval  atmos- 
phere which  they  felt  in  the  "Robin  Hood''  literature  was  notice- 
able in  the  making  of  the  first  of  these  songs,  "Robin  Hood." 
The  children  wrote  the  melody  up  to  the  final  phrase  in  G  major. 
One  boy  here  suggested  that  the  tune  sounded  much  like  the 
other  school  songs,  whereas  "Robin  Hood"  was  different  from 
other  stories.  He  wished  they  could  write  something  more  like 
"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  (Eleanor  Smith).  The  teacher 
explained  that  the  latter  was  written  in  a  minor  key,  whereupon 
the  children  asked  to  hear  theirs  played  in  the  minor.  It  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  the  effect  produced  being  what  they 
wanted.  A  final  phrase  was  given  to  complete  the  minor  melody, 
and  a  third  verse  of  eight  lines  written  to  prolong  the  text. 
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right  hand  man  was    Lit-tlejohn,   A    yeo-uian    tall    and  stout,  Who 

crowded  round  the    roy-al  seats   So  they  could  see    the    fun,     And 

called  bold  Rob-in  a  sau-cy  knave, Tho'  he  was  clever  and  good;  And 
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in     a  bout  with    quar-terstaves  Could  knock  the  strongest  out. 
carried  home  to  the  Greenwood  Tree   The    prize  that  Robin    won. 
that  is  why    we      like     to    hear  The    tales  of    Rob-in  Hood. 


In  **How  Robin  Hood  Saved  Little  John''  the  melodic  phrases 
offered  for  the  setting-  of  the  supposed  villian's  words  were  as 
low  as  could  be  growded.  It  being  suggested  that  children's 
voices  could  not  by  any  means  be  made  to  sound  like  ci  gruff 
man's  voice,  they  concluded  to  make  those  phrases  sad  instead 
of  low. 

**The  Club-House"  was  written  for  a  social  function  cele- 
brating the  opening  of  a  club-house  which  the  older  children  had 
planned  and  themselves  erected  on  the  school  grounds.  It  was 
sung  on  that  occasion  by  the  older  chorus. 

*'The  Tourney"  was  written  by  four  boys  w^ho,  on  account 
of  change  of  voice,  had  lost  interest  in  singing  and  had  been 
having  formal  work  separated  from  the  rest  of  their  group.    The 
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There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  begin  even  in  the 
kindergarten.  The  habit  of  using  one  material  in  imitation  of 
another,  and  materials  which  are  so  flimsy  that  they  will  not  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  begins  the  establishment 
of  a  false  standard,  which  reaches  its  logical  culmination  in  the 
tawdry  imitations  of  the  modern  department  store.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  find  in  a  recent  exhibit  specimens  of  kindergarten 
furniture  made  out  of  cigar-box  wood,  instead  of  the  traditional 
cardboard  and  paper.  These  pieces  had  a  substantial  appearance 
and  a  look  of  reality  that  must  have  given  satisfaction  even  to  an 
infant  mind.  When  a  child  reaches  an  intellectual  development 
where  he  can  manipulate  a  Navajo  loom,  he  can  certainly  be  led 
to  realize  as  a  concrete  problem  that  it  is  necessary  that  within  a 
certain  space  there  should  be  a  principal  color-thought,  and  that 
in  order  to  gain  this  end  one  set  of  colors  must  be  subordinated  to 
another.  To  allow  him  to  exercise  a  savage  taste,  without  any 
effort  to  bring  higher  standards  to  bear  upon  him,  would  be 
equally  as  criminal  as  to  make  him  draw  abstract  designs  when 
he  is  not  ready  for  them. 

Aesthetic  growth  must  proceed  through  the  reaction  in  expres- 
sion and  through  the  influence  of  art  masterpieces.  These  are 
of  value  in  two  ways:  first,  they  become  an  expression  of  the 
child  himself  by  presenting  an  idealization  of  his  own  emotions; 
secondly,  they  furnish  technical  standards.  It  is  only  that  which 
corresponds  to  or  idealizes  the  world  we  see  or  know  which  is 
beautiful  to  us.  The  corollary  of  Browning  s  oft-quoted  lines 
is  that  we  do  not  love  seeing  painted  things  that  do  not  awake 
within  ourselves  the  echo  of  any  corresponding  experience.  When 
we  use  the  term  "experience,"  of  course  the  imagination  must  be 
included  as  one  of  its  sources.  Selection  must  be  made  from 
those  works  which  the  child  can  interpret.  It  would  seem 
natural  to  find  these  among  the  works  of  races  of  corresponding 
development.  The  simple  technique  and  dramatic  action  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  sculpture  always  awaken  a  response  from 
children.  The  designs  of  primitive  races  are  vibrant  with  strong 
and  beautiful  color.     Such  art-expressions  as  these  should  be 
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held  before  the  child  as  representing  the  ideals  of  which  his 
attempts  are  faint  echoes.  If  art  is  to  be  of  value  in  his  life, 
these  ideals  must  move  on  before  him — a  guiding  star,  ever 
receding  as  he  advances  to  the  fulness  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
growth. 

Lillian  S.  Cushman. 

University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  School. 


ELEMENTARY  MUSIC  TEACHING  IN  THE 
LABORATORY  SCHOOL. 

IL 

SOXG-SINGIXG. 

Song-singing  as  a  cultural  means  is  the  chief  element  in  the 
music  work  of  the  school.  From  the  kindergarten  to  the  oldest 
class,  carefully  chosen  songs  with  piano  accompaniment  are 
taught  to  the  children  by  rote.  As  far  as  possible,  their  own 
choice  is  noted,  and  such  songs  are  selected  as  shall  directly 
appeal  to  the  genius  of  the  group.  At  first  it  seemed  a  matter 
for  regret  that  a  collection  of  songs  suited  to  our  requirements 
could  not  be  found,  that  each  child  in  learning  a  new  song 
might  be  having  added  practice  in  sight-reading.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  in  singing  from  the  printed  page  there  are  certain 
restrictions  in  bodily  poise  which  reflect  upon  the  volume  and 
quality  of  tone,  w^hile  much  of  the  ear-training  and  memorizing 
connected  with  the  rote  song  is  lost.  The  piano  accompaniment 
is  valuable  as  a  cultural  means.  Its  presence  cultivates  inde- 
pendence in  holding  the  melody  (incidentally  a  preparation  for 
part-singing),  while  it  awakens  a  sense  for  correct  harmonic 
progression.  Songs  without  a  hannonic  background  lose  the 
stimulating  and  inspiring  quality  which  children  beyond  the 
primary  grades  should  have.  The  three-part  song  whose  har- 
mony is  complete  and  satisfactory  without  accompaniment — as 
Mendelssohn's  "Lift  Thine  Eyes'' — is  also,  of  course,  highly 
educative. 

Songs  learned  in  group  work  are  sung  in  chorus  practice, 
which  occurs  each  week  for  one  half-hour  period.  Until  last 
year  there  w^ere  two  choruses,  the  children  from  six  to  ten  years 
forming  one,  and  those  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  forming  the 
other.  This  year  the  school  has  been  divided  into  three  social 
groups,  and  a  chorus  has  been  formed  of  each  division.  The  chil- 
dren of  six  and  seven  have  joined  the  kindergarten  for  social 
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music,  those  from  eight  to  eleven  forming  a  second  chorus,  and 
the  older  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  forming  a  third.  With 
this  grouping  the  selection  of  songs  has  been  freer  and  the  grade 
of  difficulty  higher.  In  practicing  a  repertoire  in  a  group  it  has 
been  a  successful  device  to  allow  each  member  to  suggest  a  song 
to  sing.  This  gives  a  sure  indication  of  the  songs  best  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  the  group.  Perfection  has  not  been  sought  in 
the  song-singing  of  the  school;  drill  on* detail  would  become 
drudgery  to  the  child  whose  sense  of  melody  is  dull  and  whose 
pleasure  in  song-singing  is  proportionately  slight.  Such  songs 
have,  however,  been  chosen  as  should  possess  an  inspiration  for 
the  children  singing  them,  and  a  good  rendition  has  been  a 
natural  outcome.  An  occasional  suggestion  as  to  bodily  poise, 
deep  breathing,  and  enunciation  has  been  given,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  the  musical  sense  has  been  awakened  in  the  individual 
child  has  the  singing  become  pure  in  quality  and  musicianly  in 
phrasing. 

For  two  quarters,  winter  and  spring,  1900,  the  children 
received  special  vocal  training  from  an  assistant  whose  beauti- 
ful voice  was  a  source  of  inspiration  to  them.  Few  exercises 
were  given,  the  period  being  spent  chiefly  in  song-singing,  but 
through  imitation  an  increased  volume  and  better  quality  of  tone 
were  soon  noticeable. 

SONG-COMPOSITION. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  school  creative  work  in  music  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  short  phrases.  To  a  given  poetic  phrase 
or  line  the  children  were  encouraged  to  offer  an  original  musical 
setting.  This  was  then  harmonized  by  the  teacher  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  rhythm  analysis  and  further  technical  work.  The 
method  is  one  originally  created  for  classes  of  children  who  are 
making  a  special  study  of  music.  In  a  school  where  children 
without  special  musical  motive  have  to  be  considered  this  method 
of  separate  phrases  does  not  possess  sufficient  intrinsic  interest. 
To  take  the  work  out  of  the  realm  of  arbitrary  exercise  and  to 
give  it  a  motive  appreciable  to  the  unmusical  child,  we  have 
enlarged  its  scope  and  instead  of  phrase-writing  have  attempted 
song-writing.     When  the  idea  of  writing  an  entire  song  with 
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words  and  music  was  first  presented  to  the  children,  they  regarded 
it  as  a  daring  enterprise.  Tlie  first  song,  "Hurrah  for  Thanks- 
giving and  the  Football  Game,''  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  frolic. 
About  forty  songs  have  been  completed  by  the  children  since  this 
first,  and  the  work  is  now  regarded  by  them  as  being  more 
serious  than  any  other  phase.  The  formal  work  included  in  the 
notation  limits  the  production,  and  two  songs  a  year  are  usually 
as  much  as  a  group  asks  to  write. 

The  purpose  of  song-composition  is  fourfold  :  first,  to  interest 
the  unmusical  child  in  the  study  of  music  through  his  sense  of 
proprietorship  in  a  group  song;  second,  to  encourage  self-expres- 
sion: third,  to  create  problems  on  the  formal  side  of  music  study 
which  shall  be  vital  to  the  child:  fourth,  to  afford  opportunities 
for  the  selection  and  handling  of  musical  material — the  using  of 
musical  tools. 

It  cannot  be  foreseen  which  group  songs  will  become  popular 
and  live  in  the  school.  The  five  representative  songs  given  below 
have  been  received  with  special  pleasure  and  sung  by  the  chorus 
of  which  the  authors  are  members.  Such  songs  are  learned 
unconsciouslv,  w'ithout  assistance  from  the  teacher. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  song-composition  is  as  follows : 
The  children  suggest  several  subjects,  from  which  they  choose 
one  as  the  topic  for  their  song.  If  the  group  is  unified,  this 
selection  is  simple;  if  of  diverse  interests,  several  votes  have 
to  be  taken  before  the  members  agree  upon  a  subject.  The 
younger  children  usually  select  an  experience  personal  to  them- 
selves. 

The  occasional  work  in  literature  in  the  school  has  invariably 
brought  a  request  for  permission  to  write  a  song,  the  topic 
being  accepted  unanimously.  The  three  songs  from  "Robin 
Hood*'  have  arisen  from  such  source.  "The  Tourney''  indirectly 
from  the  same.  It  would  seem  that  the  verse-making  might 
naturally  enter  into  the  work  in  literature  with  better  results 
than  are  sometimes  attained.  An  opening  line  being  offered,  the 
group  passes  judgment  upon  it.  It  is  freely  criticized  by  the 
children  as  to  matter  and  mode  of  expression,  choice  words 
being  substituted  for  unmusical  or  slang  phrases.     In  the  case 
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And    we     all      felt   glad    and    gay     on     that     ex  -  cur  -   sion. 

An  exception  to  this  occurred  in  "The  Rescue  of  Will  Stutely," 
where  there  were  no  rejected  phrases.  One  debate  arose  over  the 
melody  of  the  last  measure.  Half  of  the  class  preferred  to  have 
it  read  a,  g.  The  others  insisted  that  the  repeated  g  sounded 
"old-fashioned,"  and  that  w^as  what  was  needed  in  a  "Robin 
Hood''  song. 

THE  RESCUE  OF  WILL  STUTELY. 

Words  and  melody  by  lo  yr.  children. 
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1.  Rob-in    Hood    stood  un  -  der    the     Green  -  wood  Tree,      And 

2.  Lit -tie   John       he       leaped       up   -    on         the    cart        And 
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nier-  ry     men     all  a-round,    And      oflF       they  start-ed     for 

ar  -rows    to      liur-ry  him  on,       And    Rob-in  went  home  with  his 
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Not  -  ting  -  ham  Town       To      res-  cue  their  friend  Will  Stute   -   ly. 
mer- ry     men    all       And  their  res  -   cued  friend  Will  Stute   -   ly. 


This  reaching  toward  an  expression  of  the  medijeval  atmos- 
phere which  they  felt  in  the  "Robin  Hood'*  Hterature  was  notice- 
able in  the  making  of  the  first  of  these  songs,  ** Robin  Hood." 
The  children  wrote  the  melody  up  to  the  final  phrase  in  G  major. 
One  boy  here  suggested  that  the  tune  sounded  much  like  the 
other  school  songs,  whereas  "Robin  Hood"  was  different  from 
other  stories.  He  wished  they  could  write  something  more  like 
"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  (Eleanor  Smith).  The  teacher 
explained  that  the  latter  was  written  in  a  minor  key.  whereupon 
the  children  asked  to  hear  theirs  played  in  the  minor.  It  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  the  effect  produced  being  what  they 
wanted.  A  final  phrase  was  given  to  complete  the  minor  melody, 
and  a  third  verse  of  eight  lines  written  to  prolong  the  text. 
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right  hand  man  was    LiMleJohn,   A    yeo-man    tall    and  stout,  Who 
crowded  round  the    roy-al  seats   So  they  could  see    the    fun,     And 
called  bold  Rob-in  a  sau-cy  knave,Tho*  he  was  clever  and  good;  And 


^E 


^ 


rrrryT^ 


■^ 


in      a  bout  with    quar-ter  staves  Could  knock  the  strongest  out. 
carried  home  to  the  Greenwood  Tree   The    prize  that  Robin    won. 
that  is  why    we       like      to    hear  The    tales  of    Rob-in   Hood. 


In  *'How  Robin  Hood  Saved  Little  John"  the  melodic  phrases 
offered  for  the  setting  of  the  supposed  villian's  words  were  as 
low  as  could  be  growled.  It  being  suggested  that  children's 
voices  could  not  by  any  means  be  made  to  sound  like  i  gruff 
man's  voice,  they  concluded  to  make  those  phrases  sad  instead 
of  low. 

**The  Club-House''  was  written  for  a  social  function  cele- 
brating the  opening  of  a  club-house  which  the  older  children  had 
planned  and  themselves  erected  on  the  school  grounds.  It  was 
sung  on  that  occasion  by  the  older  chorus. 

"The  Tourney"  was  written  by  four  boys  who,  on  account 
of  change  of  voice,  had  lost  interest  in  singing  and  had  been 
having  fonnal  work  separated  from  the  rest  of  their  group.    The 
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when  they  stood  under  the  hang-niairs  tree,    Guy      of  Gisbourne  ap- 
se -  cret  -  ly    cut- ting  the  prisoner's  bond,  He  strung  a     bow       and 
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proached  and  said    he,       *'Give  tne  the  life   of  this  man  in  my  hand, 
laid         it  down,  And  doff-ing  his  hood  so   his  face  came  in  sight 
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And    I'll    show  you    the    way  that    we 
They 


do         in    our    land!" 
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THE  CLUB  HOUSE. 


Words  aud  melody  by  13  yr.  children. 


1.  There  is     a    lit-tle  club-house   Be-hind    a       pop-lar  tall,    With  co- 

2.  A     lit  -  tie  winding  staircase  Leads  up    to  the  second  floor,     And 


^^ 


75^ 


I 


^^ 


j:ji  j  iJ  r  f  i-*^ 


£ 


-^ 


lo  -  nial  doors  and  windows,     And     fire-place    in      the  wall;       A 
in     a     CO  -  sy    cor  -  ner       Is    a  bench  that's  built  for    four;       A 


0 # ^ k-i ^ ■    '^ 

dark  room    for    pho - tog-ra-phy    Is     on  the  second  floor, 
cup -board    for     the    chi    •    na,  Be -low,  a   pret-ty    frieze. 


And 
And 


f 
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THE  TOURNEY. 


1 4  year  boys. 


Mm  ;  1 1    >  J  ^ 


f  n  j  I 


1.  The  her  -  aids  are     pro-claim 

2.  The  trump -ets  sound  the  sig    • 


ing     A     tour  -  iiey  soon  will 
11  al,  Each  knight  spurs  on     his 


J  JU  I  r 


be,        And  countless  numbers  gather  there  With  king.queen^and  no- 
steed;        In  breathless  si-lence  all     a  -  wait  The  out   -   come  of  the 


.  j'j  j'ji.j.  j^ 


bil  -   i  -  ty;       A    knight  ap-pears     and       rides    to  a     tent, 
dar- ing  deed;  In  a  cloud  of  dust,  with  a   clash    of      steel,  The 


^^ 


A 
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'f  j'^.yu  ;  J  ;iJ  J  ^ 
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bold  -  ly     ride;  His  ar  -  nior  glit  -  ters  in      the  sun,      Of  fair 
king  -  ly  throne,  Re-ceives  the  vie  -  tor's  lau  -  rel  crown,  At    the 


[F'Vi  i  I'i  iHf'i'^fc 


la      •      •     dies         there   is      but   one  Who  turns  a    -     way, . . 
feet  of    his    la  -  dy    he     lays   it  down  Whose  glance  was  for  him,. . 


^  ni  J  ji-u. 


■Sf-i- 


^ 


,   Who  turns      a     -      way  with     pride. 
Whose  glance  was  for  him     a    -    lone.. 
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ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  TEACHING  IN  THE 

LABORATORY  SCHOOL. 

II. 

In  the  next  year,  age  nine,  a  change  is  noticeable  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  child  toward  his  work.  Some  reflection  is  noticeable 
between  the  inception  of  a  thought  and  the  attempt  to  embody 
it  either  in  words  or  in  action.  The  child  is  beginning  to  select 
from  the  impulses  that  come  into  his  mind  those  that  lead  toward 
the  attainment  of  the  object  in  mind,  whether  that  object  be  the 
successive  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  obtain  an  end  or  the 
order  in  which  sentences  shall  be  expressed  to  make  a  thought 
clear.  It  is  the  period  when  the  child  is  beginning  more  con- 
sciously to  form  his  methods  of  work  and  to  consider  his  ideas 
of  values.  He  begins  to  be  interested  in  hozv  he  is  to  accomplish 
an  end:  he  is  interested  in  reducing  methods  to  some  system.^ 

With  many  educators  the  difference  between  the  facts  they 
would  give  to  children  and  those  they  would  give  to  university 
students  consists  merely  in  amount,  provided  the  subject  could 
be  used  at  all  w^ith  children.    The  more  mature  mind  is  expected 

*Dr.  Dewey's  statement  of  this  period  is  found  in  the  Elementary  School 
Record  for  May,  1900:  "This  is  the  transition  to  'voluntary'  attention,  but  only 
the  transition.  The  latter  comes  fully  into  being  only  when  the  child  entertains 
results  in  the  form  of  problems  or  questions  the  solution  of  which  he  is  to  seek 
for  himself.  In  the  intervening  stage  (in  the  child  from  eight  to,  say,  eleven  or 
twelve),  while  the  child  directs  a  scries  of  intervening  activities  on  the  basis 
of  some  end  he  wishes  to  reach,  this  end  is  something  to  be  done  or  made,  or 
some  tangible  result  to  be  reached ;  the  problem  is  a  practical  difficulty,  rather 
than  an  intellectual  question.  But  with  growing  power  the  child  can  conceive  of 
the  end  as  something  to  be  found  out,  discovered ;  and  can  control  his  acts  and 
images  so  as  to  help  in  inquiry  and  solution.  This  is  reflective  attention  proper. 
....  In  general,  this  growth  is  a  natural  psychical  process.  But  the  proper 
recognition  and  use  of  it  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  in  instruction 
upon  the  intellectual  side.  A  person  who  has  gained  the  power  of  reflective 
attention,  the  power  to  hold  problems,  questions,  before  the  mind,  is  in  so  far, 
intellectually  speaking,  educated.  He  lias  mental  discipline — power  of  the  mind 
and  for  the  mind.  Without  this  the  mind  remains  at  the  mercy  of  custom  and 
external  suggestion." 
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from  adults,  or  that  he  must  reason  out  for  himself  abstruse 
questions  of  religion  or  politics.  It  merely  means  that,  unless 
the  bringing  to  the  child's  mind  of  new  experience  is  in  a  form 
that  he  can  assimilate  into  his  own  thought  and  past  experience, 
it  remains  in  his  mind  merely  as  a  weight  to  be  carried.  Each 
mind  is  strong  enough  to  carry  a  certain  amount  of  "weight" 
until  the  time  when  it  can  be  transformed  into  mind-stuff,  but 
when  the  amount  becomes  too  great,  mental  dyspepsia  and  the 
stoppage  of  normal  action  result.  An  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  whose  interest^  in  his  own  special  subject  was  very 
profound,  once  said  that  '*ever>^  professor  is  compelled  to  carry 
about  a  lot  of  impediments  in  the  way  of  information,  for  fear 
some  fool  will  find  out  he  hasn't  got  it.''  Fortunately  most  minds 
forget  promptly  what  they  cannot  use,  so  that  it  does  not  remain 
as  impediments.  But  the  waste  of  time  in  teaching  that  which 
can  only  be  forgotten ! 

The  problem  of  the  teacher,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reflective 
stage,  becomes  more  complex.  In  general  she  must  see  that  the 
subject-matter  of  history  is  so  presented  that  the  child's  mind 
will  reach  out,  question,  examine,  and  analyze  the  forces  at  work 
in  causing  the  men  and  w^omen  who  make  up  his  part  of  his- 
tory to  act  thus  and  so,  in  order  to  understand  how  their  acts 
aided  or  hindered  progress.  History  now  becomes  less  empiri- 
cal and  more  a  matter  of  authentic  record,  so  that  the  question 
of  a  definite  recall  of  what  has  been  studied  comes  more  into  the 
scheme.  The  attack  upon  the  subject-matter  is  different ;  it  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  how  a  people  viight  meet  a  problem  of  con- 
ditions as  a  question  of  fact  and  why  it  happened.  During  the 
previous  years  the  child  has  gained  some  conception  of  space- 
relations  in  his  study  of  the  w^orld  as  a  whole;  definite  time  has 
meant  little.  He  must  now  get  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  time. 
This  begins  vaguely,  but  as  the  study  proceeds,  a  knowledge  of 
dates  as  an  aid  in  comparing  events  is  found  essential.  The  child 
is  still  studying  indirect  sociolog>',  ^nd  his  study  must  be  one  of 
types,  in  order  that  hQ  may  gain  mdependent  methods  of  w^ork 
which  will  enable  him  to  understand  other  problems  of  history. 
A  statement  of  the  problem  at  this  age  is  given  by  Dr.  Dew^ev  in 
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man,  the  alderman  and  the  mayor,  with  all  of  which  he  has  been 
somewhat  familiar,  have  now  more  definite  parts  in  the  social 
world.  Again  he  has  a  type  of  development  which  will  aid  him 
in  comprehending  the  development  of  other  cities. 

After  a  study  of  Chicago,  the  rest  of  the  year  is  given  to  the 
study  of  typical  American  colonies:  Virginia  as  a  southern 
colony,  Massachusetts  as  a  northern  one.  The  connection  is 
made  by  remembering  where  the  Chicago  citizens  came  from, 
and  then  going  back  to  see  how  these  people  came  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  how  they  first  lived  there.  The  church  and  the  state 
as  institutions  come  in  now  as  parts  of  the  social  life  of  a  people. 
In  the  study  of  colonial  history  efforts  toward  religious  and 
political  freedom  underlie  the  life  of  the  people.  With  the  child, 
as  with  the  colonists,  the  question  is  first  one  of  how  a  people 
accustomed  to  civilization,  suddenly  removed  to  a  new  country 
at  a  great  distance,  can  work  out  anew  the  question  of  living. 
On  the  side  of  England  the  question  is :  How  can  these  colonies, 
started  in  order  to  draw  from  the  new  world  the  wealth  which 
had  made  her  rival,  Spain,  so  strong,  serve  England's  interests? 
The  class  studies  what  happened  and  gets  as  much  as  it  is  able 
to  comprehend  of  the  deeper  questions.  Naturally  the  first 
question  is  how  the  people  in  the  new  land  can  be  kept  alive, 
since  they  could  not  live  as  the  Indians  did,  independent  of  the 
civilization  from  which  they  have  come.  When  the  new  country 
has  become  sufficiently  established  to  be  able  to  exchange  products 
for  European  manufactures,  the  question  becomes  an  economic 
one.  By  this  time  the  colonies  feel  strong  enough  to  resist,  and 
then  comes  the  desire  for  independence  w^hich  resulted  in  the 
Revolution. 

The  first  consideration  is,  of  course,  the  character  of  the 
people  who  came  and  their  reasons  for  coming — the  character 
of  the  land  they  found,  their  first  attempts  at  establishing  them- 
selves, and  the  forms  of  government. 

An  attempt  w^as  made  to  get  the  children  to  eliminate  those 
conveniences  of  civilization  with  which  they  are  familiar  until 
they  began  to  realize  how  it  would  seem  to  live  in  America 
without  a  single  railroad,  steamboat,  or  road  of  any  kind  except 
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Indian  trails  and  rivers;  to  be  dependent  upon  England  for 
every  yard  of  cloth  not  brought  with  them,  and  for  salt,  pepper, 
sugar,  vinegar,  tea,  coffee,  etc.;  to  imagine  how  it  would  seem 
to  have  no  fuel  except  wood,  no  means  of  lighting  a  fire  except 
flint  and  steel ;  to  have  no  oil  for  lamps,  no  cattle  from  which  to 
get  milk  and  butter;  to  have  to  build  houses  of  logs,  since  there 
were  no  saw-mills.  The  children  discuss  the  new  conditions 
of  life  that  must  be  met;  for  England  was  just  beginning  her 
empire  and  had  to  learn  by  experience  the  art  of  colonization. 
Methods  of  preparing  food  for  indefinite  preservation  were 
unknown.  Before  fields  in  the  new  country  could  be  cultivated, 
forests  must  be  destroyed;  and  the  Englishman  knew  but  one 
way,  that  of  swinging  his  broadax,  until  taught  by  his  Indian 
neighbors  to  girdle  a  tree  in  the  spring,  before  the  sap  beg^n  to 
run,  either  by  cutting  around  it  or  by  fire;  for  the  Indian  had 
only  a  stone  ax.  But  when  the  green  trees  had  been  cut  down 
with  much  blistering  of  hands  and  aching  of  arms,  the  settlers 
found  that  their  English  wheat,  pointed  in  the  warm  climate  and 
fertile  soil,  sprang  up  rapidly  and  grew  so  fast  that  it  all  went 
to  stalk,  leaving  the  muscular  strength  as  the  only  reward  for 
the  labor. 

A  vivid  description  of  the  settlement  of  Virginia  and  the 
motives  which  led  to  it  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  why  things 
were  as  the  historian  describes  them ;  whether  the  starving  time 
was  due  solely  to  the  "community  of  goods"  system  and  conse- 
quent idleness  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  find 
gold,  or  whether  it  might  not  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  soil  and  farming,  and  the  difficulties  of  clearing 
ground  with  such  methods  as  they  then  had.  The  children  are 
thus  interested  in  discovering  that  the  English  did  not  know 
how  to  plant  corn  until  John  Smith  compelled  an  Indian  to 
teach  them.  A  few  facts  about  Captain  John  Smith  were  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  desire  to  know  all  about  him,  from  his  marvelous 
adventures  in  Turkey  through  his  services  to  the  Virginia  colony 
and  his  exploration  and  naming  of  New  England.  The  children 
thought  his  importance  to  the  colony  so  great  that  they  expected 
complete  failure  after  he  left,  and,  because  it  verified  their  pre- 
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dictions,  were  pleased  to  discover  that,  through  attacks  of  the 
Indians  (no  longer  intimidated  by  Smith),  disease,  and  famine, 
the  colony  was  reduced  from  five  hundred  to  about  sixty  persons 
in  a  year. 

A  statement  of  the  effect  of  tobacco  in  exhausting  the  soil  was 
used  to  imagine  the  changes  that  would  follow  in  the  life  of  the 
people  when  tobacco  was  found  to  be  the  best  possible  export  for 
Virginia,  and  especially  when  the  value  of  slaves  in  cultivating 
it  was  discovered.  It  was  easily  seen  that  the  large  plantations, 
each  with  its  own  wharf,  would  make  towns  impossible,  and  that 
lack  of  towns  would  affect  education,  the  demand  for  professional 
men,  the  army,  and  social  life  in  all  forms.  But  tobacco  as  an 
economic  factor  was  not  discovered  until  many  experiments  had 
been  made;  so  the  attempts  to  make  Virginia  a  wine-growing 
country  and  a  producer  of  raw  silk  were  given  as  illustrations  of 
efforts  to  make  the  new  colony  of  benefit  to  the  mother-country. 

In  following  in  story  form  the  development  of  the  first  per- 
manent English  colony  the  child  learns  more  than  the  mere 
facts.  In  considering  the  life  of  John  Smith,  or  any  other  hero 
of  the  early  times,  he  sees  a  whole  life  in  perspective.  He  has 
had  little  experience  with  people  that  will  aid  him  in  judging 
character.  In  the  study  of  characters  in  history  the  motives  of 
action  and  the  results  stand  out  prominently;  youth  with  its 
conditions  and  age  as  it  has  w^orked  out  its  life  are  brought 
together.  Thus  the  lives  of  historical  personages  bring  to  the 
child,  in  a  sense,  contact  with  the  experiences  of  long  life.  This 
character  study  is  made  in  connection  with  its  natural  setting,  as 
the  child  images  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  times.  That  these 
persons  studied  are  ancestors  of  himself  or  his  friends  gives  a 
deeper  interest  to  the  work,  and,  as  he  identifies  himself  with  the 
colony,  he  appreciates  those  who  help  on,  and  is  indignant  with 
those  who  hinder,  progress;  and  this  helping  or  hindering,  he 
comprehends,  is  not  a  mere  question  of  willing,  but  depends  upon 
what  a  man  is  and  has  power  to  do.  Therefore  his  conception  of 
his  own  social  world  is  becoming  clearer,  and  he  begins  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  close  network  which  binds  every  individual  to 
every  other. 
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In  the  study  of  early  t:olonial  history  the  child  is  also  getting 
an  idea  of  law  and  government.  The  child  of  nine  or  ten  has 
little  idea  of  abstract  law.  Law  is  to  him  what  he  believes  to  be 
just  and  right,  and  this  conception  is  to  be  enforced  by  his  own 
strength.  This  was  clearly  indicated  when  the  question  of  dispute 
over  a  boundary  line  occurred.  To  make  the  problem  concrete, 
the  children  were  asked  to  suppose  two  men  to  disagree  about  the 
place  of  a  fence  between  their  adjoining  lots.  What  could  be 
done  about  it  ?  Almost  without  exception  the  children  identified 
themselves  with  the  man  whose  land  would  be  decreased  by 
moving  the  fence.  They  conceived  only  of  the  two  involved  as 
having  any  part  in  the  matter,  and  the  only  solution  suggested 
was  that  "some  dark  night  the  fence  be  moved  back'*  to  where  the 
injured  man  thought  it  ought  to  be.  When  it  was  suggested 
that  the  next  night  the  other  man  might  move  it  back  again,  and 
that  this  might  be  kept  up  indefinitely,  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
kept  the  class  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Resort  to  violence  was 
suggested,  and  that  each  get  his  friends  to  help.  Original  grants, 
resort  to  a  judge,  etc.,  seemed,  when  suggested  by  the  teacher, 
much  less  likdy  to  be  a  just  solution. 

From  such  crude  ideas  of  law  and  government  the  children 
are  led  to  consider  the  value  to  the  colonists  of  the  assembly  and 
its  share  in  the  government,  the  question  of  the  prerogatives  of 
an  assembly,  the  rights  of  a  governor,  the  rights  of  the  unrepre- 
sented people,  etc.  The  study  of  colonial,  history,  therefore,  fur- 
nished only  the  "carrying  medium''  for  the  deeper  and  more 
universal  study  of  the  adaptation  of  a  civilized  people  to  the 
primitive  conditions  of  a  new  environment,  the  study  of  character, 
the  training  of  judgment.  In  these  early  days  the  prototype  of 
our  democratic  form  of  government  was  worked  out,  and  the 
child  who  is  just  beginning  to  be  interested  in  the  city  and 
national  elections  is  able  to  comprehend  how  they  began. 

In  New  England  the  colonial  question  has  a  different  phase  in 
the  religious  reasons  which  induced  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  to 
leave  their  native  land  and  seek  homes  in  a  new  country.  Com- 
mercial products  in  New  England  were  different  from  those  in 
Virginia,  because  of  the  difference  in  latitude  and  physiographi- 
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cal  conditions.  Lumber,  fish,  and  furs  are  their  exports.  But 
the  difficulties  involved  in  exchanging  these  to  the  best  advantage 
bring  out  the  same  trouble  with  England  which  Virginia  had 
experienced  with  tobacco;  the  navigation  laws  begin  to  be 
enforced,  and  thus  New  England  and  Virginia,  two  colonies 
greatly  unlike  in  the  beginning,  unite  in  opposition. 

The  question  of  contact  with  the  natives  in  America  gave  an 
opportunity  to  review  and  enlarge  concepts  formed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year's  study.  Previous  knowledge  of  primitive  man,  of 
Eskimos  and  Africans,  and  of  Phoenician  traders,  is  now  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  people  living  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  affords 
a  basis  for  comparison  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Indians  had 
w^orked  out  their  degree  of  civilization.  In  getting  land  from 
the  Indians  the  same  methods  were  used  that  have  prevailed 
through  the  ages  when  a  people  with  superior  weapons  and  brains 
in  sufficient  number  meet  an  inferior  people.  The  question  of 
the  higher  moral  attitude  in  a  few  individuals,  as  when  the  Pil- 
grims and  Willam  Penn  paid  the  Indians  for  the  land  they  occu- 
pied, is  seen.  John  Eliot  is  an  Englishman  who  has  the  salvation 
of  the  souls  of  the  heathen  as  much  at  heart  as  Marquette  or 
Livingstone.  The  question  of  the  development  of  government 
has  different  phases,  and  thus  there  is  opportunity  for  comparison 
and  for  an  enlarged  view\  New  types  of  character  are  also 
studied  as  developed  in  New  England. 

The  fur  trader  in  colonial  life  was  the  pioneer  of  the  pioneer. 
It  was  he  who  made  friends  with  the  Indians  and  discovered  the 
fertile  fields  along  the  valleys  and  the  naval  stores  in  the  pathless 
forests.  The  place  where  he  waited  to  meet  the  Indians  at 
stated  seasons,  the  "fall  line"  of  the  navigable  rivers,  or  the 
mouth  of  a  tributary  became  the  first  rude  village  in  the  back 
country.  These  were  the  places  where  navigation  by  water 
ceased  and  boats  must  either  be  carried  around  a  fall  or  across  a 
strip  of  land — a  "portage"  to  the  next  river.  These  little  "trap- 
per" stations  were  often  surrounded  by  fields  and  cattle,  as  a 
permanent  station  was  established,  and  grew  gradually  into 
straggling  villages,  especially  if  the  falls  furnished  the  power 
for  a  saw-mill  and  the  surrounding  hills  the  lumber.    These  little 
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villages  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  older  settlements.  The  life  of 
the  fur  trader  gives  a  truer  picture  of  pioneer  life  than  a  general 
description  of  the  first  year  at  Plymouth,  or  than  any  one  colony 
alone,  because  one  is  typical  of  pioneer  life  throughout  the 
colonies,  and  the  other  of  only  one  locality.  In  finding  the  routes 
of  the  first  fur  traders  the  boy  or  girl  is  getting  his  geography  in 
the  natural  way — as  the  fur  trader  got  his.  He  is  getting  also  a 
lesson  in  commercial  relations,  if  he  finds  out  how  the  trader  knew 
where  there  were  furs  and  how  he  made  his  bargains  with  the 
Indians;  why  they  decided  on  a  particular  meeting-place;  how  he 
obtained  the  right  to  trade;  how  he  managed  his  business — 
whether  the  furs  were  tanned  for  him  by  the  Indians  or  by  his  own 
men ;  w-herie  the  furs  were  sold ;  whether  duty  was  demanded,  and 
how  much ;  what  was  exchanged  for  furs  in  England,  and  what 
became  of  the  exchange  when  brought  to  America.  To  discover 
this  the  child  must  be  referred  to  books  where  he  can  find  the 
facts;  and  in  thus  following  out  a  line  of  thought  he  is  getting 
a  method  of  historical  investigation  as  well  as  the  power  of  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  facts.  Moreover,  he  cannot,  if  he  would, 
forget  the  facts,  and  it  has  all  come  about  through  his  human 
interests  and  must  react  in  broadening  and  deepening  his  sympa- 
thies. He  is  not  only  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  facts;  he  is 
being  educated,  refined,  cultivated. 

Expansion  back  from  the  Atlantic  coast  is  also  a  typical  con- 
dition, and  can  be  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  New  England. 
Here  the  valleys  run  chiefly  north  and  south,  and  in  the  valleys 
alone  could  the  soil  be  made  to  yield  fair  returns.  Northfield, 
Deerfield,  Greenfield,  Westfield,  Springfield,  etc.,  as  the  names 
of  towns  indicate  the  character  of  the  land.  The  head  of  the 
valley  could  best  be  protected  by  settlers,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
greater  dangers,  fertile  fields  could  be  appropriated.  Expansion, 
therefore,  was  along  the  line  of  rivers,  moving  up  the  valleys. 
Narrow  valleys  necessitated  rapid  expansion;  broader  valleys 
were  longer  in  being  filled.  Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner,  in 
his  article  on  "The  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  History,"  in  the 
Fifth  Herbart  Yearbook,  carries  this  idea  out  in  explaining  the 
expansion  of  the  middle  Northwest. 
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Lumbering  and  fishing  are  two  industries  which  had  much 
to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  colony  and  with  its  political  diffi- 
culties, and  can  be  carried  out  as  fully  as  the  subject  of  the  fur 
trade. 

In  studying  one  type  fully,  hidden  causes  are  discovered  which 
help  to  cultivate  the  investigating  spirit.  That  the  fishing  banks 
of  Newfoundland  were  the  most  prolific  of  the  world  is  not  taken 
as  a  statement  merely,  but  the  desire  to  find  out  to  w^hat  this  is 
due  is  aroused.  This  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  icebergs  of  the 
North  melt  in  the  w-armer  waters  of  the  South,  depositing  the 
dust  and  debris  they  have  carried;  and  this  continually  renews 
the  soil  on  these  shallow^  banks,  making  a  fine  feeding-place  for 
worms.  The  worms  attract  the  fish,  which  retreat  to  the  colder 
and  more  brackish  waters  to  spawn,  but  come  here  to  feed. 

In  this  year  the  ability  to  read  and  write  is  sufficient  to  make 
it  possible  to  use  books  as  a  means  of  getting  facts,  and  writing 
as  a  w^ay  of  preserving  records  of  w^ork  done.  The  plan  has 
been  to  make  this  introduction  to  the  use  of  books  a  habit  which 
is  to  be  followed  throughout  life.  Books  are  used  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  A  question  is  raised  on  which  the  book  is  conceived 
to  be  capable  of  throwing  some  light,  and  the  table  of  contents 
or  index  is  used  to  refer  to  the  part  needed.  Occasionally  the 
teacher  refers  the  children  to  two  books  giving  contradictory 
statements,  in  order  that  the  child  shall  not  acquire  the  habit  of 
believing  everything  in  print.  A  number  of  books  which  children 
of  this  age  can  themselves  use,  and  w^hich  furnish  much  supple- 
mentary material  to  that  taken  up  in  class,  are  kept  in  the 
history  room,  where  they  may  be  referred  to  whenever  desired. 
Each  child  purchased  tw^o  books  for  use  in  class  in  the  history 
of  Virginia,  and  two  for  that  of  New  England.  But  these  were 
read  as  material  supplementary  to  what  the  teacher  gave  orally. 
Map-modeling  was  chiefly  in  sand,  .but  relief  maps  were  referred 
to  constantly  in  study. 

In  habits  of  w'ork  the  plan  has  been  first  to  contemplate  and 
discuss  the  situation,  and  what  the  members  of  the  class  would 
deem  best  to  be  done,  were  they  the  colonists ;  next,  either  from 
the  teacher  or  books,  to  discover  just  what  was  done;    then  to 
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decide  what  would  probably  be  the  effect  of  the  action  or  decision ; 
then  again  to  find  out  what  history  states  as  a  result.  The  ques- 
tion of  comparison  of  situations  w  as  taken  up  to  see  whether  any 
other  people  whom  w^e  have  had  decided  differently  in  a  similar 
situation,  and,  if  so,  the  result  in  their  case. 

The  children  are  encouraged  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
facts  at  hand,  and  even  to  insist  upon  the  validity  of  their  con- 
clusions from  the  data  they  have,  always,  however,  with  the 
feeling  that  more  data,  which  may  change  the  conclusion,  may  be 
discovered.  One  day,  in  talking  over  the  question  of  precipitation 
of  rainfall  and  its  return  to  the  clouds,  one  child  insisted  that,  if 
all  the  springs  were  feeding  the  rivers,  and  all  the  rain  fed  the 
rivers,  and  all  the  rivers  led  into  the  oceans,  either  the  seas  would 
become  bigger  and  bigger,  and  wash  away  all  the  land,  or  the 
clouds  which  absorbed  the  water  would  get  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  obscure  the  sun  all  the  time.  The  teacher,  thinking  he 
was  considering  each  process  separately,  tried  to  explain  that 
both  evaporation  and  precipitation  were  taking  place  all  the  time ; 
but  this  did  not  seem  to  meet  his  difficulty.  His  earnestness  in 
insisting  that  his  conclusions  must  be  right  led  to  going  back 
to  the  beginning,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  thought 
the  springs  were  the  result  of  internal  waters,  unconnected  with 
rainfall. 

The  habit  of  quickly  recognizing  what  one  does  not  know,  and 
of  investigating  that,  is  also  insisted  upon.  A  word  of  which 
the  meaning  is  not  clear,  a  paragraph  where  the  thought  is 
obscure,  a  reference  that  is  not  understood,  must  be  inquired  into. 
One  must  be  able  to  know  what  he  does  not  know  in  order  to 
learn. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  teaching  how  to  study,  and  is 
closely  related  to  the  gathering  together  in  one's  mind  and 
arranging  in  order  all  that  is  know^n  about  the  subject  at  hand. 
The  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  get  the  children  to  systematize  their 
know^ledge  through  their  interest  and  their  pleasure  in  the  result. 
This  must  be  done  very  simply  at  first,  merely  recalling  where 
the  same  name  has  occurred  before  and  in  what  circumstances, 
but  leads  gradually  to  power  to  hold  the  mind  to  a  general 
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thought,  until  into  consciousness  has  come  the  full  possession 
of  previously  known  facts  in  regard  to  that  subject. 

Thus  the  method  of  attacking  history  is  similar  to  that  of 
science.  There  is  first  the  recognition  of  conditions,  an  attempt 
to  relate  the  situation  to  any  previously  studied;  then  a  hypothe- 
sis as  to  the  effect  of  manipulation  of  conditions;  then  a  study 
of  the  effect;  and  then  generalization  of  results.  In  the  study 
of  industrial  questions  in  different  colonies  the  child  must  recog- 
nize and  abstract  the  principle  of  the  demand  to  be  controlled 
through  their  assemblies  alone,  as  the  one  element  in  common 
with  all  colonies  which  would  lead  them  to  resist  oppression  from 
England.  The  child  does  not  always  get  these  deeper  truths  in 
-definite  forms  that  he  can  state,  but  the  method  of  work  has  been 
such  as  to  make  them  a  part  of  his  study  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
They  are  in  his  mind  as  problems  w^hich  the  people  have  to  solve. 
Further  experience  and  study  cannot  fail  to  bring  them  out  in 
fuller  significance. 

No  definite  time  limit  is  assigned  for  the  ending  of  colonial 
history.  From  six  to  nine  months  are  usually  spent  on  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  period.  This  often  carries  the  study  into  the 
work  of  Group  VII  (average  age,  ten  years). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  in  detail  the  methods  of  studying 
the  Revolution.  In  general  it  should  be  said  that  the  same 
scheme  is  followed  as  in  the  earlier  years,  viz.,  taking  only  that 
which  is  typical  and  fundamental,  and  then  dwelling  so  fully 
upon  this  that  it  is  conceived  as  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times. 
The  main  lines  of  study  are  (i)  the  physiographical  and  (2)  a 
■consideration  of  w^arfare  as  a  means  of  reaching  a  more  ultimate 
result;  (3)  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  union  which  culminated 
in  the  Constitution.  The  study  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Revolu- 
tion is  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  physiography 
of  the  thirteen  colonies.  For  the  first  time  the  country  held  in 
America  by  English-speaking  people  became  known  to  them 
through  actual  survey  of  its  natural  lines  of  travel  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  various  lines  to  one  another.  The  Alleghanies,  which 
had  protected  the  weak  English  settlements  from  the  strong 
tribes  of  the  Five  Nations  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  were  seen  by 
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England  to  be  the  possible  means  of  isolating  the  New  England 
colonies  from  New  York  and  the  southern  colonies.  Thus  the 
reason  is  seen  for  the  northern  campaign  of  Burgoyne  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  and  for  the 
desperate  efforts  of  Washington  to  defend  the  Hudson  River 
route  from  New  York,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  Burgoyne's 
capture.  Strategic  points  are  thus  a  question  of  physiography. 
The  importance  of  holding  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  the 
same  way  was  due,  not  to  the  fact  that  they  were  centers  of  large 
populations,  as  children  so  often  think,  but  to  the  facts  which  in 
the  first  place  made  them  large  centers  of  population.  So  here 
again,  as  in  the  study  of  Chicago,  the  reasons  for  the  location  of 
cities  are  reviewed. 

The  physiographic  conditions  of  a  country  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  its  industries.  The  New  England  farmers  had  dis- 
covered that  their  barren  hills  furnished  pasture  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  that  cattle  and  wool  were  readily  exchanged  in  the 
West  Indies,  together  with  their  fish,  for  molasses,  sugar,  etc. 
England  had  by  law  prevented  this  trade.  The  fact  that  the 
laws  could  be  only  partially  enforced  did  not  remove  the  irrita- 
tion they  caused.  From  the  wool,  felt  was  manufactured  into 
hats  for  export.  But  complaint  of  the  London  merchants  brought 
about  the  passing  of  a  law  to  "prevent  the  exportation  of  hats 
■out  of  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies  or  plantations  in  America, 
and  to  restrain  the  number  of  apprentices  taken  by  the  hatmakers 
in  the  said  colonies  or  plantations,  for  the  better  encouraging  and 
making  of  hats  in  Great  Britain."  To  understand  the  irritation 
such  a  law  would  cause,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  stage  of 
jdevelopment  of  manufactures  before  the  Revolution.  In  the 
study  of  textiles  the  children  have  worked  out  the  invention  of 
the  various  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  from  the  primitive 
period,  with  the  simple  spindle  and  rough  loom  which  limited 
the  size  of  the  cloth  to  the  size  of  the  loom,  to  the  colonial  period, 
when  the  heddle,  roller,  and  fly-shuttle  had  been  introduced, 
though  all  power  is  still  by  hand,  and  all  manufacture  in  the  home. 
They  are  therefore  able  to  comprehend  the  change  that  would 
come  with  the  beginning  of  inventions  which  brought  in  the 
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factory  system.  They  are  told  that  steam  had  not  been  applied 
to  machinery  as  a  power  before  1769,  and  that  the  spinning 
jenny  (a  frame  with  a  number  of  spindles  side  by  side,  so  that 
many  threads  might  be  spun  at  once)  was  not  invented  until 
1770;  that  the  use  of  water-power  for  Arkwright's  loom  was 
not  used  before  1771,  and  the  "mule" — a  combination  of  the 
spinning  jenny  and  the  water  frame — not  before  1779.  When 
they  understand  how  the  power  of  spinning  was  increased  by 
these  three  inventions,  and  that  of  weaving  by  the  use  of  the 
power  loom  (1785);  they  comprehend  how  these  inventions, 
rather  than  the  removal  of  adverse  English  control,  made  pos- 
sible the  rapid  growth  of  manufactories  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  laws  against  exporting  their  own  manufactured  articles 
touched  closely  many  individuals  and  aroused  direct  opposition, 
because  of  the  domestic  state  of  manufacturing  at  that  time.  The 
fact  that  trade  regulations  were  modified  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion expressed  did  not  remove  the  uncertainty  felt  as  to  the  use 
of  English  control  over  the  colonists.  And  when  the  complete 
enforcement  of  even  so  small  a  tax  as  that  on  tea  is  attempted,  the 
effect  on  people  who  had  in  mind  the  previous  laws,  and  the 
results  which  might  possibly  follow  success  in  enforcing  even  a 
small  tax,  is  appreciated. 

In  the  study  of  the  Revolution,  if  the  breaking  down  of  opposi- 
tion is  conceived  as  the  main  end  in  view,  the  battles  become  but 
mere  incidents  in  the  struggle,  and  the  unwholesome  sensational- 
ism of  their  details  is  to  some  extent  avoided.  It  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  each  combatant  to  see  whether  this  last  battle  will  not 
bring  about  the  surrender  of  the  opponent.  So  the  center  of 
thought  and  study  is  taken  from  the  battles  and  focused  on  the 
ethical  and  scientific  side  of  the  struggle.  First,  which  side  is 
justified  in  beginning  a  resort  to  brute  force  as  the  only  method 
of  attaining  its  end?  This  consideration  includes  the  study  of 
characters  strong  in  their  belief  in  the  justness  of  the  cause,  and 
willing  to  undergo  great  personal  sacrifice  and  hardships,  and 
even  death,  for  the  sake  of  a  cause  which  they  believe  to  be  so 
vital  to  human  progress.     In  the  second  place,  on  the  scientific 
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side,  it  is  a  question  of  what  conditions  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  how  they  can  most  easily  be  made  to  serve  the  end 
in  view.  This  brings  in  the  intellectual  side,  conceiving  plans  and 
carrying  out  tactics. 

Following  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  acquisition 
of  further  territory  by  the  United  States,  giving  it  its  present 
boundaries,  is  studied. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  next  year  (average  age, 
eleven)  to  give  to  the  study  of  American  history  the  same  balance 
and  completeness,  through  getting  an  outside  point  of  view,  that 
are  given  to  the  eight-year-old  children  in  the  study  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  early  world-explorers.  In  each  of  these  years 
the  effort  is  made  to  gather  together  the  knowledge  of  the  two 
preceding  years  and  grasp  its  significance  as  a  whole  in  larger 
relations. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  see  the  development  of  the  American 
colonies  from  a  European  point  of  view.  England,  France,  and 
Spain  were  taken  as  the  countries  which  attempted  colonization 
in  the  New  World,  in  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
The  methods  and  aims  in  claiming  and  holding  territory;  the 
character  of  the  settlements;  the  connections  with  the  mother- 
country;  the  comparison  of  colonies  established  by  a  country 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  (as  England's  colonies  in  America, 
India,  Africa,  and  Australia)  ;  the  conflicts  of  different  countries 
over  land  claims,  and  the  working  out  of  some  principles  of 
international  law ;  a  comparison  of  the  different  national  methods 
of  establishing  and  controlling  colonies — these  were  some  of 
the  points  taken  up.  This  scheme  has  not  been  sufficiently 
worked  out  to  report  upon  in  full.  One  of  its  chief  difficulties 
has  been  the  lack  of  books  containing  the  facts  written  in  a 
style  that  children  of  this  age  can  read. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  outline  of  work  gave  an 
opportunity  to  gain  a  general  world- view  of  the  subject  of 
colonization.  It  w^as  necessary  to  compare  climates,  to  realize 
the  physiography  of  the  different  regions,  the  industrial  products 
possible,  and  the  trade  routes  open  for  their  exchange  with  prod- 
ucts of  other  countries.    The  study  also  brought  out  the  changes 
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resulting  in  European  countries  from  the  opening  of  new  lands, 
the  knowledge  of  new  products,  and  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  larger  areas,  larger  masses  of  people,  new  conditions.  The 
concepts  of  society  have  thus  been  increased  from  the  considera- 
tion of  a  single  tribe  and  its  problems  to  the  consideration, 
comparison,  and  judging  of  nations.  Throughout  this  year  the 
point  of  view  was  the  same  as  with  the  two  years  just  preceding. 
The  conditions  were  to  be  recognized  as  forming  problems  which 
the  nation  had  to  work  out.  Sometimes  the  problem  was  two- 
sided,  the  mother  country  forming  one  part,  the  colony  the  other. 
The  number  of  conditions  to  be  recognized  and  held  in  mind 
was  much  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year,  and  the  problem 
had  to  be  stated  in  larger  terms;  but  it  was  power  to  do  this 
that  was  aimed  at  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  facts  involved. 

The  foregoing  is  a  report  of  history,  in  which  the  subject- 
matter  and  method  of  treatment  have  been  made  a  matter  of 
experimentation,  and  the  results  have  been  deemed  satisfactory. 
Other  periods  of  history  have  been  studied,  especially  that  of 
England  and  of  Rome;  but  the  best  age  at  which  to  introduce 
these,  and  the  character  of  the  subject-matter  and  method  of 
treatment,  have  not  been  sufficiently  determined  to  make  a  report 
desirable  at  this  time. 

Laura  L.  Runyon. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  School. 
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Spoken  and  written  language  have  two  phases :  thought,  and 
that  which  conveys  the  thought — the  words.  While  children 
cannot  profitably  study  the  form  of  expression  without  studying 
the  thought  which  it  expresses,  they  may  safely  study  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  form  for  expressing  the  thought.  As  a  locomotive  is 
kept  in  good  repair,  cleaned,  and  oiled  that  it  may  convey  its 
cargo  safely  and  speedily,  so  words,  which  are  worth  nothing 
apart  from  their  function,  must  be  well  chosen  and  arranged 
that  they  may  convey  the  speaker's  thoughts  simply,  accurately, 
clearly,  concisely,  sometimes  powerfully  and  sometimes  beauti- 
fully. While  children  cannot  fully  appreciate  this  fact,  they 
can  realize  some  need  for  working  on  the  engine,  and,  if  the 
right  spirit  prevails,  they  will  enjoy  the  cleaning  and  oiling 
which  fall  to  their  share. 

Very  little  attention  should  be  called  to  any  distinction  between 
the  thought  and  its  dress  until  the  children's  minds  are  well  stored 
with  ideas  gained  from  a  keen  and  happy  observation  of  the  out- 
door world;  from  good  stories;  from  songs  and  poems;  from 
interesting  biography  and  histoiy;  from  drawing,  painting,  and 
hand-work;  and  from  their  contact  with  others  in  their  homes, 
in  school,  and  on  the  playground.  Through  reproductions  of 
stories  and  conversations  in  the  recitations,  the  children  learn 
to  express  themselves,  orally,  with  considerable  freedom.  Chil- 
dren from  families  where  pure  English  is  spoken  speak  with 
<:omparative  accuracy;  others,  coming  from  homes  where  there 
is  a  lack  of  culture,  use  very  poor  English.  Schools  differ  greatly 
in  this  respect.  Those  located  in  a  city's  slums  have  a  class  of 
children  who  scarcely  ever  utter  a  correct  sentence,  and  whose 
vocabulary  is  very  limited;  while  those  in  the  best  quarters  of 
the  city  are  attended  by  children  who  speak  excellent  English  and 
have  a  surprisingly  large  vocabulary. 

To  correct  an  inaccurate  expression,  during  the  early  part  of 

SI 
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the  school  life  the  teacher  gives  the  correct  form  in  so  quiet  a 
tone  that  the  child's  thread  of  thought  is  not  broken,  and  he 
repeats  his  sentence,  or  a  part  of  it,  using  the  form  suggested 
by  the  teacher.  E.  g.,  the  child  says:  "I  seen  a  bluebird  this 
morning."  The  teacher,  apparently  unconsciously,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  what  the  child  is  saying,  says :  ** You  saw  a  bluebird  this 
morning;"  or  she  simply  says  ja^c.  The  child  repeats :  '*I  saw  a 
bluebird  this  morning;"  with  his  thoughts  intent  upon  the  fact 
which  he  wishes  to  convey. 

If  this  method  of  procedure  were  to  give  us  accurate  speaking 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  it  would  need  no  reinforcement  as  the 
child  advances  through  the  grades.  It  cannot  help  but  amend 
the  child's  language,  for  every  time  he  repeats  a  correct  form  a 
fine  thread  of  a  habit  of  using  that  form  is  being  woven.  The 
muscles  of  his  throat  and  of  his  tongue  become  accustomed  to 
forming  the  words,  and  his  ear  becomes  used  to  their  sound. 
But  when  out  from  under  the  teacher's  care — at  home  perhaps,  or 
on  the  street — he  hears  the  incorrect  form  used  over  and  over, 
and  uses  it  himself  because  it  is  more  natural  for  him  to  do  so. 
This  strengthens  the  old  habit.  Something,  therefore,  must  be 
done  at  some  time  to  secure  the  conscious  co-operation  of  the 
child  in  forming  good  habits  of  speech,  if  he  is  to  use  good 
language.  While  teaching  to  this  end  should  not  be  hastened 
unduly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  had  habits  are  getting  a 
firmer  hold  with  each  added  year. 

Perhaps  about  the  third  year  of  school  it  would  be  well  to  use 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  day  teaching  children  to  speak  and 
w-rite  correctly.  Not  only  would  their  forms  of  expression  be 
improved,  but  they  would  be  able  to  think  more  clearly.  If  most 
of  the  school  day  is  spent  in  what  are  termed  (with  somewhat 
unfair  discrimination)  thought-studies,  there  is  little  danger  that 
the  child  will  think  more  about  how^  he  talks  than  of  what  he  has 
to  sav. 

Of  what  should  the  formal  language  work  consist? 

I.  Of  a  campaign  against  the  most  common  and  most  fla- 
grant errors  in  speech,  such  as  seen  for  saiv;  done  for  did;  is  for 
are;  has  for  have;  laid  for  lay;  set  for  sit;  ain't  got  for  have  no; 
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can  for  may  (in  asking  permission);  yourn  for  yours;    in  for 
into;  like  for  as;  me  for  /. 

2.  Of  careful  teaching  of  the  conventions  of  writing.  It  is 
not  our  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  show  how  the  very  beginnings 
of  writing  and  of  spelHng  should  be  a  struggle  of  the  child  to 
express  himself.  We  are  dealing  with  children  who  have  already 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  both  writing  and  spelling.  These 
branches  of  learning  are  important  and  are  taught  in  the  third 
grade  as  occasion  demands;  but  it  is  not  within  the  province 
of  this  paper  to  deal  with  them. 

a)  There  are  two  topics  in  spelling,  however,  with  which  we 
shall  deal — the  division  of  words  into  syllables,  that  a  word  may 
be  properly  divided  when  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  the 
correct  use  and  spelling  of  homonyms  which  children  of  this 
grade  use. 

b)  They  must  learn,  also,  the  value  of  certain  punctuation 
marks,  and  how  and  when  to  use  them.  When  talking,  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  shown  by  inflections  of  the  voice,  by 
gesture,  and  by  the  expressions  of  the  face;  the  punctuation 
marks  suggest  these  to  the  reader.  As  these  little  folks  express 
themselves  simply,  they  will  not  need  to  use  many  diflferent 
punctuation  marks. 

c)  They  must  learn  certain  uses  of  capital  letters — but  only 
such  as  they  need  in  their  writing. 

d)  They  need  to  learn  early  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  and  s 
showing  that  the  words  with  which  they  are  used  denote  pos- 
session. 

e)  They  need  to  learn  that  the  title  of  a  composition  tells  in 
a  few  words  what  they  are  writing  about.  It  requires  careful 
thought  to  select  the  wording  which  will  do  this.  Having  chosen 
the  subject,  they  must  learn  where  to  place  it  and  how  to  write  it. 

f)  Fashion  among  literary  people  has  decreed  that  a  margin 
be  left  at  the  left  side  of  the  paper.  This  they  must  observe.  It 
it  a  real  convenience  for  the  children — 2l  necessity,  rather — when 
they  wish  to  bind  their  papers. 

g)  They  need  to  learn  early  how  to  g^ive  due  credit  for  exact 
words  quoted. 
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h)  They  should  learn  to  organize  what  they  have  to  say  into 
paragraphs,  the  indentation  to  be  the  expression  on  paper  of  such 
an  organization.  This  will  be  done  only  when  the  topics  of  con- 
versation are  clearly  separated. 

i)  As  most  of  their  writing  will  be  done  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  friends,  they  should  learn  that  such  a  letter  is  only  a  talk  on 
paper,  the  only  formal  thing  about  it  being  a  somewhat  con- 
ventional, but  really  useful,  heading,  which  they  must  write  prop- 
erly if  their  letters  are  to  please  the  eye. 

3.  One  of  the  most  important  things  for  them  to  learn  is  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  fitting  language.  This  involves  a  care- 
ful selection  and  arangement  of  their  words.  Not  very  much  can 
be  done  along  this  line  in  the  third  grade,  but  a  beginning  can  well 
be  made. 

SOURCES   FOR   THE   FORMAL   LANGUAGE    WORK. 

Through  the  children's  oral  reproduction  of  stories,  their 
narrations  and  conversations,  the  teacher  discovers  their  incorrect 
forms  of  speech.  This  plainly  lays  out  her  work  along  the  line 
of  reconstruction  of  oral  language. 

By  far  the  most  important  thing  for  the  children  in  the 
written  work  is  the  free  expression  of  what  is  in  their  minds. 
They  write  compositions  in  connection  with  their  literature, 
geography,  and  nature-study;  tell  how  they  play  games,  how 
they  make  certain  articles,  how  they  spent  a  holiday ;  describe  a 
trip  made  by  them  into  the  city  or  into  the  country ;  tell  of  their 
plans  for  the  future.  All  of  the  things  which  interest  them  they 
enjoy  telling  on  paper.  Absolute  freedom  to  express  their 
thoughts  should  be  given  them  while  they  write  these  composi- 
tions. A  drill  in  spelling  the  words  which  they  will  need  to 
use;  organization  of  the  subject;  caution,  if  need  be,  in  regard 
to  leaving  the  margin,  position  of  the  subject,  or  any  other  point 
in  which  they  are  weak — may  precede  the  writing;  but  when 
they  have  begun  their  compositions,  they  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. It  is  the  examination  of  these  papers  which  reveals  to 
the  teacher  the  needs  of  the  child  in  written  expression,  and  sug- 
gests to  her  the  help  which  she  should  give. 

All  the  formal  language  work  should  have  its  origin  in  the 
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immediate  demands  of  the  child  for  help  in  expressing  herself. 
Often  he  does  not  appreciate  his  need  for  help,  but  it  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  make  him  conscious  of  it,  and,  after 
that,  sensitive  in  regard  to  the  mistake  which  has  been  brought 
to  his  notice,  until  the  correct  form  has  become  a  fixed  habit. 
There  is  no  set  order  of  topics  to  be  taken  up  in  the  language 
class.  The  time  for  the  teaching  of  each  topic  is  determined 
wholly  by  the  present  demands  of  the  child  for  help  in  expressing 
himself,  as  shown  above.  If  the  pupils  talk  and  write  without 
making  mistakes,  they  need  no  drill,  and  there  is  no  call  for 
formal  language  work. 

Because  of  a  hope  and  a  half-way  belief  that  the  children  will 
learn  form  by  intuition  or  by  attention  to  the  form  of  good 
speakers  and  writers  (their  attention  being  directed  to  no  point 
in  particular),  pupils  often  go  out  of  school  poorly  equipped  to 
express  what  they  know.  They  are  thus  handicapped  in  business 
and  in  society.  Many  children  never  reach  the  high  school,  where 
composition  and  rhetoric  are  usually  taught;  if  they  do,  their 
habits  of  speech  and  of  writing  are  firmly  fixed.  The  good  of 
the  child  demands  the  forming  of  correct  habits  of  speaking  and 
of  writing  early  in  the  school  course. 

How  shall  the  children  be  taught  these  elementary  lessons  in 
English? 

The  pupils  must,  as  we  have  said  before,  appreciate  the  fact 
that  each  lesson  is  supplying  a  demand  of  their  own  as  shown 
by  mistakes  in  their  speech  or  in  their  writing.  The  lessons  must 
be  within  their  comprehension  and  must  be  interesting.  A  few 
suggestions  of  one  way  of  dealing  with  some  of  the  problems  are 
given  here: 

I.    To  correct  forms  of  speech. 

In  a  nature-study  lesson,  we  will  suppose  /  seen  has  been  used 
over  and  over,  and  quietly  corrected  each  time  by  the  teacher. 
A  moment  before  the  end  of  the  recitation  the  teacher  writes 
near  the  top  of  the  board,  where  it  will  not  be  erased  and  where 
the  pupils  will  see  it  often,  /  saw.  She  tells  the  children  that 
whenever  she  points  to  that  expression  they  are  to  know  that 
they  have  made  a  mistake  and  are  to  correct  it  without  further 
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help.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  correct  one  another  on  the 
playground  whenever  they  hear  the  wrong  expression,  that  is, 
if  a  kindly  spirit  in  this  criticism  is  assured.  During  school  hours 
the  pupils  will  not  criticise  the  speech  of  any  of  their  number,  no 
matter  how  often  a  mistake  is  made;  for  if  they  are  looking  for 
flaws  in  language  they  cannot  give  undivided  attention  to  the 
thought.  There  was  no  need  in  this  case  for  a  separate  period 
for  language. 

The  following  case  requires  more  attention :  Some  morning 
the  children  are  allowed  to  choose  the  songs  which  they  are  to 
sing  and  the  poems  which  they  are  to  recite.  As  usual,  they 
make  their  requests  in  full  sentences.  Several  of  the  children 
use  can  where  they  should  use  may.  During  the  period  allotted 
to  language-teaching  the  mistakes  which  they  made  during  open- 
ing exercises  are  referred  to.  The  teacher  tells  the  children  that 
whenever  they  ask  permission  to  do  a  thing  they  should  use  may; 
but  should  they  wish  to  ask  if  they  are  able  to  do  a  thing,  they 
use  can.    She  may  say  to  the  pupils  : 

You  wish  permission  to  play  a  game;  how  will  you  ask  for  it?  The 
creek  is  high;  you  wish  to  know  whether  or  not  you  can  ford  it;  how  will 
you  ask?  Ask,  on  paper,  permission  to  do  five  things.  Ask  in  five  sentences 
if  j-^ou  are  able  to  do  certain  things.  Ask  three  questions,  beginning  each 
sentence  with  the  word  may.  Ask  three  questions,  beginning  each  sentence 
with  the  word  can.  Which  sentences  asked  permission?  Which  asked  if 
you  were  able  to  do  certain  things?  Copy  the  following,  filling  the  blanks 
with  can  or  mayj  as  the  sense  requires.  Think  of  yourself  as  speaking  to 
the  teacher : 

we  dramatize  a  story?    wc  use  the  brooms  for  the  poles  of  our 

wigwam?  you  guess  what  story  we  are  to  dramatize?  the  plat- 
form be  moved?    we  invite  our  parents  to  see  us  dramatize  the  story? 

we  do  it  well  enough  for  them  to  see?     we  decorate  the  boards 

with  pictures  illustrating  the  story?     we  give  the  whole  story  in  one 

afternoon  ? 

The  last  blank,  of  course,  may  be  correctly  filled  with  either 
can  or  may.  Before  the  teacher  passes  judgment  upon  the. 
accuracy  of  this  sentence  she  must  find  out  the  thought  which 
prompted  the  child  to  use  the  one  or  the  other. 

After  this  lesson  the  teacher  writes  May  I  upon  the  board, 
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because  this  is  the  expression  which  the  children  need  most  often 
to  use,  and  they  correct  their  wrong  expressions  by  the  teacher's 
silent  reference  to  it. 

2.    To  teach  and  to  correct  wTitten  fomis. 

a)  How  to  divide  a  word  the  whole  of  which  cannot  be 
written  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

The  teacher  pronounces  a  familiar  word,  slowly  breaking  it 
into  its  syllables,  and  asks  the  pupils  how  many  parts  or  syllables. 
Many  other  words  are  pronounced  in  this  way ;  among  them  are 
given  words  of  one  syllable.  The  children  tell  the  number  of 
syllables  in  each  w^ord.  She  then  asks  the  pupils:  "If  a  word  is 
to  be  divided  at  the  end  of  a  line,  w^here  do  you  think  the  division 
should  be  made?''  The  thoughtful  children  will  say  that  it 
should  be  made  between  two  syllables.  Many  words  are  put  upon 
the  board,  the  children  telling  where  the  divisions  in  the  words 
should  be  made. 

b)  The  use  and  spelling  of  the  homonyms  tzvo,  to,  and  too. 
Suppose  that  the  pupils  have  spelled  two  incorrectly  in  one 

of  their  compositions.  During  the  language  hour  the  teacher 
sends  the  whole  class  to  the  board.    She  says : 

You  told  me  yesterday,  on  your  papers,  that  Gluck  had  two  brothers. 
Several  of  you  did  not  spell  correctly  the  word  that  tells  how  many  brothers 
Gluck  had.  One  that  is  sure  that  he  knows  how  to  spell  the  word  may 
write  it.  Then  all  write  it.  When  do  you  spell  the  word  in  this  way? 
(When  it  tells  how  many.)  In  the  same  story  you  wrote  that  Gluck  climbed 
to  the  brink  of  the  Golden  River.  How  did  you  spell  the  word  to  in  that 
sentence?  You  said  he  wanted  to  go.  How  did  you  spell  the  word  to  in  that 
sentence?  Give  other  sentences  in  which  this  same  to  is  used.  Write  five 
sentences  containing  the  word  tzvo  [the  teacher  writing  it  upon  the  board]. 
Write  five  sentences  containing  the  word  to.  Copy  the  following  story, 
filling  each  blank  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  words  about  which  we  have 
been  talking,  according  as  the  sense  requires : 

dear  old  women  gave  a  party all  the  children  in  our  neighborhood. 

The  party  was  begin  at  o'clock.     I  had  go  miles  

town  get  me  a  pair  of  shoes.     When  I  arrived  at  home  I  found  that 

the shoes  were  not  mates.    It  was  nearly  time start the  party. 

What  should  I  do?     It  would  do  no  good  cry.     I  must  go  back  

town.    I  took steps  where  I  had  taken  one  before.    This  time  I  put  on 

the shoes  and  wore  them  home make  sure  that  they  were  all  right. 
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I  was hours  late  at  the  party,  but  I  stayed hours  after  the  others 

had  gone  home  to  make  up  the  time  I  had  lost.     Father  came  get  me. 

He  said  that  was  not  the  way do,  and  that  I  should  not  punish  the  people 

who  gave  the  party  on  account  of  the  mistake  of  the  merchant.     I  hated  to 

meet  those old  people  after  that.    I  felt  like  a  thief,  for  1  always  thought 

of  the hours  of  their  time  which  1  had  taken. 

Henceforth  the  children  will  be  expected  to  spell  these  two 
words  correctly.  The  use  and  spelling  of  too  will  not  be  taken 
up  until  the  children  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  their  writing. 
When  such  occasion  arises — as,  for  example,  in  this  sentence, 
**My  cakes  are  too  large  to  give  away*' — a  lesson  like  the  follow- 
ing may  be  given.    The  teacher  says : 

In  this  sentence  which  you  wrote  yesterday  [pointing  to  it  where  it  stands 
on  the  board],  most  of  you  misspelled  the  word  too.  What  did  the  old  woman 
mean  when  she  said  her  cakes  were  too  large  to  give  away?  Say  it  as  she 
might  have  said  it.  [My  cakes  are  so  large  that  I  do  not  want  to  give  them 
away;"  or,  "My  cakes  are  larger  than  I  wish  to  give  away;"  or,  "My  cakes 
are  so  large  that  I  cannot  give  them  away."]  Which  is  easier  to  write — 
the  sentence  as  you  wrote  it  yesterday  with  the  word  too,  or  one  of  the  sen- 
tences which  you  have  given?  Of  what  use  is  the  word  too?  [It  helps  us  to 
say  what  we  wish  to  say  in  fewer  words."] 

Give  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  another  way,  not  using  the 
word  too: 

The  little  match  girl  was  too  tired  to  go  farther. 

The  porridge  in  the  largest  bowl  was  too  cold. 

The  donkey  was  too  old  to  work. 

The  duckling  is  too  ugly  to  live. 

What  is  the  use  of  too  in  each  of  the  above  sentences? 

Sentences  with  blanks  to  be  filled  involving  the  uses  of  to,  two, 
and  too  \\\\\  now  be  given. 

There  are  other  uses  of  too;  these  will  be  taken  up  when 
needed  by  the  pupils  in  their  written  work. 

c)  The  significance  of  the  paragraph  and  its  form. 

A  short  story  in  which  the  division  into  paragraphs  is  very 
clear  will  be  written  upon  the  board;    e.  g.: 

THE   ANT   AND   THE   DOVE. 

An  ant  was  very  thirsty.  It  went  down  to  the  river  to  get  a  drink,  but 
the  water  was  flowing  so  swiftly  that  it  was  carried  away. 

A  dove  was  sitting  in  a  tree  which  spread  its  branches  over  the  river. 
She  saw  that  the  water  was  carrying  the  ant  away,  so  she  quickly  bit  off  a 
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leaf  and  dropped  it  into  the  water.  It  floated  down  to  the  ant.  The  ant 
clambered  upon  it  and  after  a  long  ride  was  left  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
A  few  days  after  this  the  dove  was  again  sitting  in  a  tree.  A  hunter 
crept  softly  toward  the  tree.  He  raised  his  gun  and  was  about  to  fire  when 
an  ant  gave  him  a  vicious  bite  on  his  hand.  He  cried  out  with  pain  and 
dropped  his  gun.  The  dove,  hearing  the  noise,  flew  away.  It's  little  friend 
had  saved  the  dove's  life. 

The  pupils  are  acquainted  with  the  word  paragraph,  it  having 
been  used  many  times  in  their  reading.  They  can  also  distinguish 
the  paragraphs  in  their  reading,  but  no  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  significance  of  the  word.  The  teacher  asks  the  children 
to  tell,  in  a  very  few  words,  what  the  first  paragraph  tells  about ; 
the  second;  the  third.  The  pupils  give  topics  worded  somewhat 
like  the  following : 

The  accident  to  the  ant. 

The  rescue  *of  the  ant  by  the  dove. 

The  rescue  of  the  dove  by  the  ant. 

The  teacher  asks:  "How  many  parts  of  the  story?  How 
are  the  three  parts  separated?" 

Other  stories  are  placed  upor  the  board,  and  the  topic  of  each 
paragraph  is  given  by  the  pupils.  A  set  of  Readers  in  which 
the  paragraph  form  corresponds  with  the  paragraph  idea  is 
brought  to  the  class,  selections  from  these  are  made,  and  the 
topics  of  the  paragraphs  are  g^ven. 

Later,  topics  covering  a  familiar  story  are  given  to  the  pupils. 
They  write  the  story,  following  the  order  of  the  topics,  and 
separating  into  paragraphs  as  suggested  by  the  topics.  E.  g.,  in 
the  story  of  "Red  Riding  Hood'*  these  topics  are  given : 

a)  Red  Riding  Hood  at  home 

b)  The  meeting  with  the  wolf 

c)  The  wolf  at  grandmother's  house. 

d)  Red  Riding  Hood  at  grandmother's  house. 

e)  Rescue  of  Red  Riding  Hood. 

f)  Her  return  home. 

Later  still  the  pupils  take  stories  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
and  from  memory  divide  them  mto  paragraphs,  giving  the  topics 
of  each  paragraph. 

Enough  examples  have  been  given  to  show  how  the  formal 
language  work  grows  out  of  the  other  work  and  reacts  upon  it. 
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It  is  partly  constructive  and  partly  reconstructive.  When  pos- 
sible, dangers  are  pointed  out  just  as  they  come  into  sight,  and 
so  escaped.  When  a  misstep  is  made,  the  pupils  are  shown  how 
to  avoid  a  similar  one  in  the  future.  Our  purpose  has  been 
simply  to  show  the  need  for  more  definite  help  for  the  children  in 
their  language  work  at  just  the  time  when  they  should  have  it 
and  to  plan  to  meet  the  need.  It  is  not  necessary  at  all  that  a 
period  be  set  apart  for  this  work,  but  the  work  is  more  apt  to  be 
done  if  this  is  the  case;   and  it  certainly  needs  to  be  done. 

If,  with  the  added  needs  and  ability  to  think  and  do  in  each 
successive  grade,  as  much  or  more  be  done  in  language-teaching 
each  year,  our  pupils  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  and  profit 
by  grammar  and  the  kindred  studies  when  they  are  taken  up. 

This  phase  of  language  work  about  which  I  have  written  is 
not  by  any  means  the  principal  thing  to  be  w^orked  for.  Free 
expression  of  the  children's  thoughts  is  the  great  thing — the  one 
which  should  receive  by  far  the  greater  share  of  attention.  Only 
as  this  formal  work  helps  the  child  better  to  express  his  thoughts 
and  emotions  is  it  of  any  value.  Not  long  ago  I  read  the  letters 
written  by  a  class  of  third-grade  children  to  one  of  their  number 
who  had  moved  to  a  distant  state.  They  told  the  boy  just  the 
things  he  would  like  to  know.  Their  letters  were  long  and  very 
interesting  and  natural.  They  pleased  me  very  much,  for  they 
showed  that  the  pupils  possessed  the  great  thing  in  language 
work — the  power  to  give  out  their  thoughts  freely.  The  words 
in  these  letters  were  poorly  spelled,  punctuation  was  lacking,  and 
the  general  form  was  not  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  letters  would 
have  been  greatly  improved  in  appearance  had  the  children  been 
taught  how  to  present  their  thoughts  on  paper.  The  children  pos- 
sessed the  principal  thing,  but  they  needed  something  more.  It 
is  this  something  more  with  which  this  article  has  been  dealing. 

In  the  third  grade  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  school  should 
be  spent  in  filling  up — getting  ideas:  considerable  time  should 
be  spent  in  pouring  out,  orally  and  in  writing;  and  a  little  time 
in  learning  how  to  pour  out.  It  is  the  little  time  only  for  which 
I  make  a  plea.  Lida  B.  McMurry. 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 

DeKalb. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN  THE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

1.  The  study  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  (republished  by 
Heath  &  Co.)  is  recommended  as  the  best  contribution  to  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  in  this  country. 

2.  The  study  of  a  foreign  language  ought  to  begin  in  child- 
hood. In  childhood  the  organs  of  speech  are  still  in  a  plastic 
condition.  Good  habits  are  easily  formed;  bad  habits  more 
easily  corrected.  The  fixation  of  speech  habits  in  the  mother- 
tongue,  taking  place  in  the  later  period  of  youth,  makes  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  acquire  even  a  moderately  good  pro- 
nunciation, and  perfection  is  usually  out  of  the  question. 

In  childhood  the  mind  acts  more  naively,  and  the  memory  is 
tenacious  of  whatever  interests.  Forms  of  expression,  idioms, 
are  readily  mastered  as  single  facts.  Later  in  life,  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  grows  stronger,  it  also  grows  more  rigid.  Then  the 
habit  of  analyzing  and  reasoning  interferes  more  or  less  with 
the  natural  receptivity  of  the  student. 

3.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  foreign  language  should  be  taken 
up  in  the  primary  grades,  unless  the  b^inner  has  the  prospect 
and  intention  of  continuing  it  through  the  secondary  school.  For 
what  can  be  acquired  of  a  foreign  language  in  the  primary 
grades,   even   under  the  most   favorable  conditions,   is  only   a 

0^  foundation.  And  while  it  is  true  that  children  learn  quickly  and 
easily  the  rudiments  of  conversation  in  a  foreign  tongue,  it  is 
also  true  that  they  forget  them  no  less  quickly  and  easily. 

4.  It  is  not  advisable  that  a  child  study  two  foreign  languages 
in  a  lower  grade.  Let  it  be  optional  whether  the  one  foreign 
language  be  French,  German,  or  Latin. 

5.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  pupils  in  a  three-  or  four-years' 
course  of  secondary  schools  can  learn  the  foreign  language  well 
enough  to  speak  and  write  it  with  tolerable  accuracy.     How 
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much  of  this  can  be  accomplished  within  the  elementary  school 
has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  The  study  of  this  problem  ought, 
therefore,  to  appeal  to  schools  interested  in  educational  questions. 

6.  Incidentally  these  schools  would  provide  valuable  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  for  the  future  language  teachers  studying 
at  the  University,  as  do  public  schools  for  some  of  the  state 
universities.  And  the  best  methods  worked  out  in  their  class- 
rooms would  thus  speedily  reach  a  large  audience. 

7.  The  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the  primary  grades 
should  be  done  by  teachers  who  handle  the  language  easily  and 
idiomatically.  The  grammar  method  pure  and  simple  would  here 
not  be  in  order.  The  general  aim  should  rather  be  to  familiarize 
the  learner  with  the  vocabulary  and  phraseology  of  the  spoken 
idiom,  and  to  teach  him  to  express  himself  readily  and  correctly 
in  easy  sentences.  The  free  use  of  objects  and  pictures  is  to  be 
recommended.  Classes  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  there 
should  be  an  exercise  on  every  school  day.  Infrequent  lessons 
in  large  classes  amount  to  nothing 

8.  The  introduction  of  the  study  of  modern  languages  into 
the  school  curriculum,  especially  of  this  countr)%  is  comparatively 
new.  Owing  to  this,  the  results  attained  are  often  unsatisfactory. 
This  lack  of  success  ought  not  to  discredit  the  educational  value 
of  the  subject  in  question. 

9.  Efficient  teachers  are  rarer  in  modern  languages  than  in 
other  branches.  Causes  for  this:  more  expensive  preparation 
owing  to  the  stay  abroad,  lack  of  training  facilities,  the  remunera- 
tion smaller. 

10.  The  vacillation  between  the  worn-out  grammar  method 
and  the  so-called  natural  method,  the  other  extreme,  ought  to 
give  way  to  a  systematic  endeavor  to  discover  the  best  way  of 
presenting  the  new  subject.  The  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  called  a  teacher  of  the  Berlin  public 
schools  to  introduce  their  method  of  modern  language  teaching 
to  American  audiences  by  lectures  and  practice  lessons.  The 
Germanic  Department  of  the  University  will  ask  Dr.  Bahlsen  to 
lecture  here  in  June  of  next  year. 

11.  The  teacher  c>f  modern  languages  is  hampered  in  his 
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class-room  work  by  the  lack  of  that  ideal  text-book  that  keeps  to 
the  golden  mean  between  the  old-fashioned  grammar  and  the 
innumerable  conversational  methods. 

12.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assert  that  the  average  young  boy  or 
girl  takes  more  kindly  to  French  or  German  than  to  Latin.  The 
modem  language  is  easier  and  more  interesting.  It  seems  more 
real  and  practical.  Progress  is  more  rapid.  The  value  of  Latin 
has  to  be  taken  on  trust;  that  of  the  modern  language  is  more 
obvious  to  the  juvenile  mind.  For  children  of  twelve  the  Latin 
grammar  is  a  very  severe  study.  It  means  usually  for  many 
months  little  more  than  the  loading  of  the  memory  with  para- 
digms, a  blind  investment  of  labor  for  the  sake  of  a  mysterious 
future  profit  which  the  learner  cannot  comprehend.  The  ele- 
mentary reading  matter  is  usually  dull  stuff,  devised  to  illustrate 
grammar.  Up  through  Caesar's  Commentaries  there  is  almost 
nothing  to  touch  the  feeling,  to  feed  the  imagination,  or  to  sug- 
gest a  real  connection  with  the  pupil's  own  life.  It  is  all  grind, 
though  in  the  proper  time  and  place  a  very  useful  one.  But  the 
question  is  whether  for  children  of  twelve  it  is  not  best  to  break 
the  force  of  the  initial  impact  with  Latin  by  using  a  modern 
language  as  a  buffer. 

13.  The  mastery  of  a  modern  language  is  the  best  means  of 
acquiring  a  full  appreciation  of  the  classical  languages  (a  state- 
ment of  special  interest  because  made  by  a  member  of  the  Greek 
Department). 

14.  A  child's  wrestling  with  another  language  does  not  mean 
a  delaying  of  the  development  of  the  child's  intellect.  Logical 
thinking  is  inseparable  from  expression  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
This  leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  lin- 
guistic and  literary  study,  and  the  well-known  reasons  for  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  general. 

Paul  O.  Kern. 

Germanic  Department, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Alexander  T.  Brown,  inventor  of 
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is  a  practical  and  successful  business 
man.     He  built  the  first 


Smith  Premier  Typewriter 


not  only  for  handsome  and  speedy  work,  but  to  endure  under  the  severest 
demands  of  actual  business.  The  Smith  Premier  is  free  from  the  weak- 
nesses of  eccentric,  unpractical  construction,  and  to-day  embodies  the  latest 
demonstrated  improvements  of  this  typewriter  expert.  Mr.  Brown,  as  Vice- 
President  of  this  company,  will  continue  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  inventive 
genius  to  maintain  the  Smith  Premier  where,  more  than  ever,  it  now  stands  as 

The  World's  Best  Typewriter 

SthJ  tB-day  for  our  little  bod  exfrlaiiiine  eiaftfy  vihy  Iht   Smith    Premier  it  b*a  : 
or  send  to  our  ntarist  branch  ofiit  for  the  machine  itself  on  a  ten  days'  free  trial. 

TKe  SmltK  Promier  TjrpA^Nrriter  Co.* 

Pactory  at  Syracuie,  N.Y.  EnKuUv*  Onee, 


^/ye  "HAMMOND"  Typewriter 

(NKIV     MA.NirOI.DCR) 

Judge  a  macliiiie  by  its  work. 
Hammond  workisincompEirable. 

M 

The   Hammond   Typewriter   was  origi- 
naUy  intended  for  high-claw    b«d«- 
people  who  wished  the  beat.     The  excel- 
lent work,  interchangeable  type,  visible 
writlnz,    and  eaae  of  operation,  place 
the  Hammond  in  a  claae  aU  t>y  itaelf. 

Durability    proven. 
A    matter     of    fact. 

THE    HAMMOND    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 

PACTOKT  ABD  OXimUL  OFFICES : 

egth  to  70th  Sta.,  Saat  Klver,  Hew  York,  H.  T.,  U.  8.  A. 

-THE  NAME  IS  EVEmmtlNa- 

Estcrbrook 

on    a   pen    is^' 

7]laii   absolute 

e&arantee     of  ^ 

"1     its    excellence 

Jeff  erso  iiEp 

Et    No.      1743 

is    a    largeJi 

!^     blunt    pen; 

not   a    stub.^ 

^     Try        it. 

Over      1 5  o  TO 

jl  varieties    of 

other    stylesjil 

1 1 0    suit 

every     purlfe 

Lliose.      All 

S  tat  ioners\ 

/  have      them. 

Accept  no 

substitute. 

•Die  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Ca    j 

W«ib,C«KlM.S.J.        l6JohnStr«t.N.».      j 

■^Remington 
Typewriter 

represents  the  result  of  more  study, 
more  effort,  more  labor  and  more 
practical  experience  in  typewriter 
manufacture  than  all  other  makes 
of  writing  machines  combined. 
It  ought  to  be  the  best  and 
IT  IS. 


6u6«  iSecond  Bank  0/ 
the  United   States 

By  RALPH  C.  H.  CATXERALL 


HISTORY  of    the  Bank, 
treatjng^at  length  both  the 
monetary    and    political 
mnected    with     the    in- 
Much  of  ihe  material  for  this  work 
was  obtained    from    the    manuscript 
papers  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  including 
bis  letters  and  letter-books. 

This  book  is  of  special  interest  to 
legislators,  bankers,  men  of  aSairs, 
aod  students  of  financial  history  and 
political  institutions. 

538  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  nd,  (3.00; 
postpaid,  $3.20.  For  sale  by  book- 
dealers  or  the  publishers. 
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^   FLORIDA  WATER. 
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■Ride  ACOCKHonst  lo  BisBURr  Cross. 

To  SEtA  FINt  LADV  IPONAWHITE  HORSE. 
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5H[  SHALL  HAVE  MUSIC  WHEREVER  SUE  GOES.' 
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TIPTOP? 

TO  PROVE  iSSSS^ 
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lOO  copies  from  Pen-^ATitten  «nd 
50  coni«a  from  Typawrittan  orltftnsl 

■end  lonnplFtf  "DupIicalDi"  WIUlDOt  deposit 

di™i,n,'o"rjVp 

FEZ.IXC.  OAVS  OUPLICATORCO..  DaoaBldtf..  lllJohnSt.,  NawYorK 
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Pencils 


izon  s  i 

I  the  sctiool!  under  his  charge. 
lese  pencili  are  not  ihe  result  ol  an  inspiralion , 
aic  tbe  product  ol  much  care,  thoughl.  and 
r  m  order  lo  provide  just  the  righl  kind  of  a 
il  for  Ihe  many  Icindi  ol  educational  work. 
»T  ve  used  in  all  the  leadlog  sdenlilic  and 

ded  by  the  drawing  prolessors-  They  have 
iglh  and  dursbiliiy  ol  lead,  combined  with 
hiteiiDoaihnes^  and  accuracy  iti  grading.  Send 
lostraled  color  caialogue.     tt  will  help  you. 

XFH  DlXOir  CRnCIBLE   COMPAIlT 

jeSBEY  CITV,  N.J. 
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Pen,  one  that  will  writ»  aad 
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blotting,  or  icratcbinK? 

Tbc  above  Poontain  Pen  i«  and 
haa  been  aold  on  its  merit*  all  over 
the  world  for  liztcen  yeata,  and  la 
Doconditionallr  gnaranteed. 
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I  THE  ANTHONY  A  SCOVILL  CO. 
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Best  beans  only  are  used. 

Extra  care  exercised  in  blendinii. 

Cocoa  shells  and  dirt  are  removel 

Adulterations  not  permitted. 

Use  of  most  improved  machinery. 

Standard  of  merit  -  our  watchword. 

Enilless  watcMiilncss  Mnj  manufictnit 

Cast  no  mere /iaa  tiHers: 
Once  Iriei  -  aittirs  used. 
MOCERS  evcrywhehe.  . 


Yellowstone  National  Park 

SPECIAL  PERSOITALLY  COlTDnCTEP  TOnR 
$85  from  St.  Paul       'f       9I01  from  CKicago 

INCLUDING    EXPENSES 

Train  leaves  St.  Paul  eve  of  September  3d,  1903 


This  is  over  the  NORTHERN  PAaFIC  RY.,  which  is 
the  only  hne  running  to  the  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone 


Everybody  wishes  to  visit  the  Yellowstone,  and  here  is  your  chance. 
Call  on  or  write  the  following  people  for  detailed  information  ; 

C.  A.  MATTHEWS  CHAS.  S.  FEE 

0.  A.  p.  D.,  aoS  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAtJO  G.  P.  ft  T.  A.,  St.  Paol.l 

HOKTHBRH  PACIPIC  RAILWAY  CO. 


Help  Yourself 


To  and  with  TA«  Only 
Natural  Porous  Food 
Madm  From  Wheat 


Split,  toast  and  try  it  as  bread.    A  delicious  i 
falnklkin  with  preserves  and  fruils.     Makes    ideal 
frail  abon-cake  and  tempting  dishes  when  combined 
with  mushrooms,  sweetbreads  or  vegetables. 

SHREDDED 
Wtil  BISCUIT 


O  DlffrtHt  Way 

i(  no  olbet  food 


Caa  B*  Prwparmd  In  Oowr  as 

It  is  a  letnarkable  fact  <h: 
take*  the  place  of  Shrtddnt  Whtat.  This  is 
true  because  in  it  the  complete  lEquirements 
of  the  body  aie  foand^Mt  identical  food  loun- 
letfarti  of  the  human  organism — it's  perftcl 
food  affinity. 
CooliB«>lcinistic.llyillujlr.tBlmc<.lora,  "The  Viul   Qut^ 

Mntural  Food  Co,,  Niagara  Falls,  N-  V- 


THE 

THOUSAND 

ISLANDS 

There  may  be  somewhere  on  Ihe  earth 
a  more  delighifui  region  [ban  that  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,  but  if  there  is,  It  has 
not  been  discovered.  It  is  as  fine  as  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  with  J.ooo  picturesque 
islands  scattered  along  the  twenty-five 
miles  of  une  of  the  most  beautiful  rivets 
in  the  world.  You  can  find  oul  a  great 
de&l  regarding  it  in  No.  to  of  the  "Four- 
Track  Scries,"  "Tbe  Thousand  Islands;" 
issued  by  the 

NET  YORK  CENTRAL 


JC«-|.H,J 


pioli 


erAtrcBi 


d™    «              ff^//  H<t\[)    \^fl| 

pKi"               '(y^^w'svsrrrii'kJ 

PERFECTION  INT                            HI  ION 
CHICAGO  &  ALTOS  RAILWAY 

1-ht  I,«vit51  «ctl  nili,  Ijid  on  I  m.db=d 

ii^^^.  kE;  r.ii.'i^.'i.ihU.'i'.: 

Mwut  MBIT  ranui  »iLw»-iimi  imui 

■THE  ONLY  WAY" 

Ohlos^   St-   LaitU,  KnHU  Cttr  ■■«   P«rlL 

5)ecennial  publicatione 

Uhe  UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 


riRST     SKRIKS 

The  First  Series  consists  of  ten  volumes  representing  the  work  of  research  of  the  several  Depaitmenti 
of  the  University.    These  articles  are  also  issued  in  separate  form  as  reprints.    Size,  quarto. 

SECOND     S £ R I £ S 

The  following  octavo  volumes  of  the  second  series  are  announced  : 


Vol.  I.  The  Life  and  Repentaonce  of  Marie  Mag- 
dalene. By  Lewis  Wager.  A  morality  play 
reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1566-67, 
edited,  with  an  Introduction.  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  by  Frederic  Ives  Carpenter. 
Pp.  XMCvi  +  91,  cloth.  Net,  li.oo;  postpaid, 
I1.08. 

Vol.  n.  The  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
By  Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall.  Pp.  538,  cloth. 
Net,  I3.00;  postpaid.  I3.30 

Vol.  m.  Light  Waves  and  their  Uses.  By  Albert 
A.  MiCHELSON;  with  108  drawings  and  three 
colored  plates.  Pp.  164,  cloth.  Net,  I2.00; 
postpaid,  ^2.13. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Poems  of  Anne  Coantess  of  Win- 
chilsea.  From  the  original  edition  of  1713  and 
from  unpublished  manuscripts,  edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Myra  Reynolds. 
Pp.  cxxx  +  434,  cloth.     Net,  I3.00;    postpaid. 

Vol.  V.  Asssrrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  Belong- 
ing to  the  Koayonjik  Collection  of  the  British 
Masenm.  By  Robert  Francis  Harper.  Pp. 
XXX  + 1 30 ,  cloth .    Net,  $6.00 ;  postpaid ,  |6. 1 2 . 

Vol.  VI.  La  Perfecta  Casada.  Por  el  Maestro  F. 
LUYS  De  Leon.  Text©  del  Siglo  XVI.  Reim- 
presi^n  de  la  tercera  edici^n,  con  variantes  de 
la  primera,  y  un  pr61ogo.  Por  Elizabeth 
Wallace.  Pp.  xxvii+ 119,  cloth.  Net,  $i.$o', 
postpaid,  lx.58. 

Vol.  Vn.  Legal  Tender:  A  Stady  in  English  and 
American  Monetary  History.  By  Sophonisba 
P.Breckinridge.  Pp.  xvii +  180,  cloth.  Net, 
I2.00;  postpaid,  I3.15.     [Feb.  15.] 


Vol.  Vm.  The  Role  of  Difusion  and  Osmotic 
Pressure  in  Plants.  By  Burton  E.  Livings- 
ton. Pp.  X44,  cloth.  Net,  11.50;  postpaid, 
|x.6o.     [Feb.  15.] 

Vol.  DC.  A  History  of  the  Greenbacks,  witli 
Special  Reference  to  the  Economic  Conse- 
qoences  of  Their  Issue.  By  Wesley  Clair 
Mitchell.    [In  press.] 

Vol.  X.  The  Stady  of  Stellar  Erolotion:  A  Pop- 
ular Account  of  Modem  Methods  of  Astro- 
physical  Research.  By  George  Ellkry 
Hale.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XI.  Studies  in  Logical  Theory.  Edited  by 
John  Dewey  with  the  co-operation  of  members 
and  Fellows  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
[In  press.] 

Vol.  Xn.  The  Place  of  Apocalyptic  Messian- 
ism  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Shailkr 
Mathews.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  Xm.  Glacial  Studies  in  Greenland.  By 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlin.    [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XIV.  Lectures  on  the  Calculus  of  Varia- 
tions.   By  OSKAR  BOLZA.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XV.    Studies  in  General  Physiology.     By 

Jacques  Loeb.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XVI.  The  FinaUty  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  George  Burm an  Foster.  [In  prepara- 
tion.] 

Vol.  XVn.  Predecessors  of  Goethe  in  Italy  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century.    By  Camillo  von 

Klenze.     [In  preparation.] 


FOR       SALE       BY       BOOKDEALERS       OR       THE       PUBLISHERS 
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KKNOBBA.  irxSCOKSlN. 

A  Health-Resort;  A  Rest-Cure 
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Fot  ilhutrated  prospictiu  addroH 

R.  A.  PENNOTBR,  H.D.,  Mgr. 
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Dr.  Pennojer'a  honrs  2  to  1  Taesdaxi. 


FOR  EARLY  FALL 


The   Standard    Sanitary 
Woolens  lor  Men,   Women 
and  Children. 

SPECIU  UGHT  WIGHTS  FOR  THIS  SEASON 


DR.  JAEGER  &  W.  S.  HI'S  OHN  STORES 

KEW  YORK:  306  Rftt  Avmw.  155-157  Braadiw) 

BROOUYN:  504  FvltM  Stmt 

BOSrON:  230-232  Boybton  Stmt 

PHILADEIPHU:  1510  Omtnit  Sirtet 

OHCUO:  82  State  Stnel 

ACENTS  fN  ALL   PRINCIPAL   CITIES 


^  J  ^be  Tllnivcrstts  of  Cbfcaao 

V^Ul  1  C0|7VFlIUdlWC     dent,  thraughiti  CorrMpondenceSlndy 
_  .  .   ^  Department  which  canDot  be  inrpaiKd. 

Im  CTt*lir*Titf^n  Degree,  are  not  granted  upon  work  <one 

Mll^L^t    t.tWt.l\/ll  wiiolly  by  coTTespondeDce.  but  when  the 

coarMi  are  completed  at  the  UniTertllir, 
credit  U  giTCn  lo  that  (he  time  of  required  residence  for  the  Bachelor  and  Doctor's  degrees  U 
■ateriallj  shoitened.    The  work  offered  inclades  courses  in  Theology,  Philosophy,  HIstOfy , 
Pwtatogy,  Sodologyt  the  LaaEuaces.  Literature,  and  Matneniatlcs. 
Circulan  giving  detailed  inforroation  maj  be  had  \>j  addressing 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DBPARTMENT, 

The  UalveraKy  of  Chlcato,  ChlccfO,  m. 
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EARL    BUTTONER. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 


THB  BIBLICAL  WORLD 

Bdited  bv  President  W.  R.  Hakpbb.  A  popular  illustrated 
montnly  magazine.  Subscription  price,  in  tbe  United  States, 
$«.oo  a  year ;  foreign,  (a.  75 ;  single  copies,  ao  cents. 

The  Biblical  World  is  devoted  exclusively  to  bibli- 
cal study,  and  so  edited  and  illustrated  as  to  afiFord 
the  greatest  aid  to  the  busy  clergyman,  the  pro- 
gressive Sunday-school  teacher,  and  the  thinking 
layman. 

THB  SCHOOL  RSVIBW 

Edited  by  Tbe  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education, 
John  DbwbVj  Director.  Gbokgr  H.  Locicb,  Managing 
Editor.  Published  monthly,  except  in  July  and  August. 
Subscription  price,  in  the  Unitecl  States,  $1.50  a  year; 
foreign,  %%joo ;  single  copies,  ao  cents. 

So  adequately  has  the  School  Review  served  the 
interests  of  high-school  and  academy  work  that  it 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  official  organ  of 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  field,  is  progressive, 
practical,  and  helpful,  and  is  indispensable  to  every 
teacher. 

THB  BLBMBNTARY  SCHOOL  TBACHSR 

Edited  by  The  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education, 
John  Dxwsy,  Director.  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young.  Managing 
Editor.  Published  monthly,  except  in  July  and  August. 
Subscription  price,  in  the  United  States,  $1.50 a  year; 
foreign,  $a.oo;  single  copies,  ao  cents. 

A  monthly  periodical  for  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents.  Each  number  contains  prac- 
tical plans  for  teaching  in  every  grade  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  eight  grades  and  the 
pedagogic  schools. 

THB  BOTANICAL  OAZBTTB 

Edited  by  John  M.  Coultbi.  Published  monthly,  with  illus- 
trations. Subscription  price,  in  the  United  States,  $5.00 
a  year;  foreign,  $5.75;  single  copies,  50  cents. 

The  Botanical  Gatette  is  an  illustrated  monthly 
journal  devoted  to  botany  in  its  widest  sense.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been  the  representa- 
tive American  journal  of  botany,  containing  contri- 
butions from  the  leading  botanists  of  America  and 
Europe. 

THB  AMBRICAlf  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Edited  by  Albion  W.  Small.  Published  bi-monthly,  with 
illustraticMU.  Subscription  price,  in  the  United  States,  $8.00 
a  year ;  foreign,  $3.50 ;  single  copies,  35  cents. 

The  special  aim  of  the  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology is  to  show  that  the  "  social  problem"  is  both 
many  problems  and  one  problem.  It  has  already 
made  itself  indispensable  to  Americans  who  are 
tr3ring  to  keep  informed  about  the  general  tenden- 
cies in  the  rapidly  changing  field  of  sociology. 

THB  JOURNAL  OF  OBOLOOT 

Edited  by  T.  C.  Chambbblin.  Published  semi-quarterly,  with 
illustratioBS.  Subscription  price,  in  the  United  States,  $3.00 
a  year;  foreign,  $3  75 ;  single  copies,  50  cents. 


Devoted  to  the  interests  of  geology  and  the  allied 
sciences,  and  contains  articles  covering  a  wide  rmngc 
of  subjects.  Adapted  to  young  geologists,  advasced 
students,  and  teachers. 

THB  ASTROPHTSICAL  JOURNAL 

Edited  by  Gbobgb  E.  Halb  and  Edwdc  B.  Fkost.  Poblished 
monthly,  except  in  Februarr  and  Aiyust,  with  iUosita' 
tioiu.  Subscription  price,  in  the  United  States,  $4woe  a 
year ;  foreign,  $4.75 ;  single  copies,  50  cents. 

An  international  review  of  spectroscopy  and  as- 
tronomical physics.  Invaluable  to  all  who  are  in- 
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Compartment  Sleepers 
Standard  Open  Sleepers 
Palace  Parlor  Cars 
Table  d'hote  Diners 
Luxurious  Day  Coaches 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

CHICAGO  TO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 

LOUISVILLE 
AND     SOUTH 

Ask   lor   Tickcis  via  the  "  Big   Four." 


The  "A- A"  Line 

Stands  for  Fountain- 
Pen  Comfort  and 
up-to-dateness 


.  Pelee  inslanlly 
suhside  as  to  hope  to  avoid 
inkslained  fingers  if  in  writ- 
ing with  or  in  opening  your 
Fountain  Pen  the  hand  comes 
in  contact  wilb  the  ink  joint, 
as  happens  in  the  "  has  been  " 

A.    A.    Waterman    &    Co, 

(note  ibe  initials)  make   the 
Middle-Joint  '■Modern,''    and 


guar 


:ondttio 


ally. 


A.A.WATERMAN&CO. 

D«pt.  G.  22  Ttunw*  St,  NET  YORK 


The  "Be«5>"  Ionic 


Keep  strong  always.  Make  every  atom  of  your  vitality  count. 
Build  new  tissues  before  the  old  give  way.  You  can  make 
poor  health  good — good  health  better — by  taking  a  glass  of 

before  each  meal  and  upon  retiring.  The  "Best"  Tonic  aids 
digestion — strengthens  the  muscles — steadies  the  nerves — and 
the  "Best"  Tonic  is  Pabst  Malt  Extract  The  BEST  for 
you — the  BEST  for  everybody. 

Enclosed  please  find  five  dollars  (or  which  send  at  once  two  dozen  Pabsl  Mak 
Extract,  The  "Best"  Tonic  I  have  now  taken  eight  botlles  of  The  "Best"  Tonic  and 
it  has  done  me  more  good  than  twenty-five  dollars'  worth  of  medicine  I  took  before 
I  began  taking  your  malt— H.  A.  SERGENT,  South  New  Berlin.  New  York- 

AlloW  me  lo  congratulate  you  on  your  superior  preparation  of  malt  extract  1  found  it 
excellent  as  a  Ionic  for  myself  and  prescribe  it  in  all  cases  of  Tuberculosis,  Anemia. 
ChloroEts  and  General  Debility.  A*  a  ttasue  builder  it  has  no  equal— DR.  H. 
Blake  HANNON.  Cairo.  ID. 

AtihiI  chap  imitslioni — lacking  ihe  ftrength  and  purity  of 
PabM  EilriicI — th«y  are  (requentl;  sdullprated  and  iiiiully 
lannhil.  Your  .yuan  dOTiind.  THE  BEST— and  Pubit 
Mall  Extract  is  The  'Bat'  Tonic  The  proof  lies  iti  the  uung. 
At  all  druggiiti.     Send  youf  name  ancTaddreu  (or  Booklet. 

PABST  EXTRACT  DEPT,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  U.&  A 
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Your  Vacation^ 
in  Colorado      1 

TOURIST  TICKETS  FOR  HALF  FARE      J 

A  Colorado  trip  this  year  will  cost  veiy  littk.     We           M 

are  going  to  sell   round  trip  tickets  from  Chicago             M 

for  *3a     From  St.  Louis  $2$.     Practically  half             fl 

fare.    This  will  enable  people  of  moderate                ^H 

means  to  spend  (heir  holiday  id  the  de-                 ^^| 

k                lightful    Colorado    country.      Special                 ^^M 

^              tickets  will  be  sold  July  i  to  id  for               ^^^^1 

^^              even  less  than  named  above.                ^^^^^M 

1  Builington 
1  Route 

1 

■■■ 
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*      aro    Inllalfd-that    » 

Tbia  notloii  h  not  correct. 

fori-bly  and  ».^ll  lor  >  mod- 
erate som.    Al  the   holell. 
bOBrdiag  houses  and  rinchM 
100  can  Kcnre  e.celienl  quar- 
ter! aDdupllal  late  loi  Itom 
M  >o  lio  ■  KTMk  ODd  upward. 
0«.H.nd-B«kpf  Colorado 
lellt  all  aboiil  11.     Send  for  fi 
COPT.    U'tlree. 

P.S.  EUSTIS. 
Paaiengrr  Traflic  Maoaget. 

C.B.IkQ.Ry.Ca. 
»9Ad,nz.Sl.,Chi«l!0.  111. 

IS   MORE   THAN   SOAP 

yet  costs  no  more,  for  while  it  cleanses  thoroughly  t 
also  disinfects— purifies— at  the  same  time.  As  electricit] 
j^ives  light  as  well  as  power,  so  Lifebuoy  Soap  cleansei 
as  well  as  destroys  the  unseen  germs  of  disease.  Ordi' 
nary  soaps  merely  cleanse  but  do  not  safeguard  healtl 
by  destroying  the  germs  of  disease  as  Lifebuoy  does 

Buy  a  cake  from  your  dealer,  use  it  all  up,  and  if  it  does 
not  do  all  we  say,  he  will  refund  purchase  money  promptly. 


Buffalo 

LiTHiA  Water 

Its  Reputation  does  not  Depend  upon  ^'Talking  Points/' 
It  is  Offered  to  the  Public  upon  its  Record  of  Resultt 
Accomplished.  Nothin{(  save  an  Actual  Test  can  be 
More  Satisfactory  to  the  Patient  than  the  Testimony 
of  Eminent  Medical  Men  who  have  Repeatedly 
Tested  its  Merits  in  Bri{(ht*s  Disease*  Albuminuria 
Renal  Calculi,  Goutt  Rheumatism,  and  all  Uric 
Add  Troubles. 

Cyrus  EdSOn,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City  ant 
SlaU,  Prestdati  Board  of  Pharmacy^  New  York  City;  Examining  Physician  Corpora 
ticn  Council,  New  York  City,  etc.,  says;    '*I  have  prescribed   f^ff^l^^  Lflim 
HQlfQI  with  great  benefit  in  Bright*s  Disease.*' 

Dr.  William  H.  Drummond,  Professor  of  Medical  furispmdence.  Bishop' i 
University,   Montreal,  Canada:    **In  the  Acute  and  Chronic   Nephritis  (Bright*/ 
Disease  of  the  Kidneys)  of  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  Origin  as  well  as  in  the  grave 
Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  I  have  found  ffvrp|ii|ift  UTHIflLlBnBI  ^^  ^ct  a*' 
a  veritable  antidote,  and  I  know  of  no  other  natural  agent  possessing  this  impoi 
tant  quality." 

T.  GriSWOld  ComstOCk,  A.  Wi..  M .  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  "I  have 
often  prescribed  ffyrpfiilift  UllIIflL  WGTER  ^"  Oouty  and  Rheumatic  comlition*' 
and  in  Renal  Calculi,  accompanied  with  Renal  Colic,  and  always  with  the  nios* 
satisfactory  results.  In  Renal  Calculi,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  Uric  Acid,  it  i'. 
especially  efficacious." 

Dr.  Jos.  Holtf  cf  Xew  Orleans,  Rx- President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  o 

Louisia7iayS?iys:  *'I  have  prescribed  BUFEALOLlTHIAHfiUTER  iu  aflVciion! 
t.  f  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  particularly  in  Gouty  subjects,  in  Albuminuria 
and  in  irritable  conditions  of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra.  Tin-  ■•  -..ills  sati^•^y  ii:r 
of  its  extraordinary  value  in  a  lartn-  el.i<s  of  <.ase>^  usually  most  '.LlTnuit  lo  treat.* 

Voluminous  medical    tesliiiU'ny    «»f  tlic   hiylit-t   ■.•:'lfr.   whirli    :i«lmj:.-.  »if    :io  ,::.r.;::j:i  i»f 
impatatiofi,  mailed  to  any  address. 

BUf  FAIO  LiTHIA  Water  i--^  *-r  s^U-  :.>•  ani:,:;-.siN  H:;.i  .;•.. s  ;...n.  r:;!Iy 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRCiNIA. 
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THE  FIRST  STEP  away  from 
self-respect  is  lack  of  care  in  personal 
cleanliness:  the  first  move  in  building 
up  a  proper  pride  in  man,  woman,  or 
child  is  a  visit  to  the  Bathtub.  You 
can't  be  healthy,  or  pretty,  or  even 
good,  unless  you  are  clean.  Use 
Hand  SaPOLIO.  It  pleases  everyone. 
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Baby- Skin- 


No  line  tidy  or  grown-up  girl 
has  the  velvery  iktn  like  a 
baby — not  quiic 

Haven't  you  fcen  a  ^rt  or  woman 
catch  sight  of  a  dainty  baby,  and,  il 
publicity  does  oot  forbid,  nish  to  the 
little  stranger,  and  go  into  rapture* 
over  its  pink  and  softness? 

That's  the  charm  of  baby-skin; 
not  of  the  baby. 

Ever)'  woman,  or  man,  wants,  in 
proper  measure,  a  baby-skin.  Let 
them  use  Pkars'  Suap,  which  is  noth- 
ing but  Minpi  pure  soap;  <  :ch  is 
nulhing  but  Pears', 

Most  soaps  but  Peaks'  have  exces- 
sive alkali  in  them. 

We  all  have  a  baby-skin,  unless  it 
is  eaten  away  by  alkali.  Nothing 
but  soap  will  find  it.  It  may  be  welt 
disguised— Pears'  Soap  will  Bnd  it. 
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By  M.  W.  HAZBN.    For  4th  and  sth  Grades 
New  and  striking  plan.    300  instmctive  illustrations.    More  attractive  than  others  every  way. 
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Methods  in  Plant  Histology 

By  CHARLES  J.  CHAMBERLAIN.  A.M..  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago 


A  CONSTANT  HELP  to  Teachers  and  Students  of  Botany 

CONTAINS  DIRECTIONS  FOR  COLLECTING  AND  PREPARING 
PLANT    MATERIAL   FOR  MICROSCOPIC  INVESTIGATION 

IT  is  based  upon  a  course  in  botanical  micro-technique,  and  is  the  first  complete  manual  to 
be  published  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  result  of  several  years*  work  with  classes  in  residence 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  with  University  Extension  classes  away  from  the  Uni- 
versity. It  aims,  therefore,  to  meet  the  requirements,  not  only  of  the  student  who  has  the  assist- 
ance of  an  instructor  in  a  fully  equipped  laboratory,  but  also  the  student  who  must  work  by  himself 
and  with  limited  apparatus.  Free-hand  sectioning,  the  paraffin  method,  the  collodion  method, 
and  the  glycerine  method,  are  treated  in  considerable  detail.  In  later  chapters  specific  direc- 
tions are  given  for  making  such  preparations  as  are  needed  by  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
plant  kingdom  from  the  algae  up  to  the  flowering  plants.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  stain- 
ing of  karyokinetic  figures,  because  the  student  who  masters  this  problem  will  find  little  difficulty 
in  differentiating  other  structures.  P'ormulas  are  given  for  the  reagents  commonly  used  in  the 
histological  laboratory. 
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Correspondence 
Instruction 


7be  xaniveraits  ot  Cbicaoo 

offers  advantages  for  non-resident   stu- 
dents through  its  Correspondence-StudT 
Department  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Degrees  are  not  granted  upon  work  done 
wholly  by  correspondence,  but  when  the 
courses  are  completed  at  the  University, 
credit  is  given  so  that  the  time  of  required  residence  for  the  Bachelor  and  Doctor's  degrees  is 
materially  shortened.    The  work  offered  includes  courses  in  Theology,  Philosophy,  Hfitory* 
Pedagogy*  Sociology,  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Mathematics. 

Circulars  giving  detailed  information  may  be  had  by  addressing 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT, 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  in. 
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BASED  ON  LITERARY  MODELS 

By  RosK  M.  Kavana,  Te€uker  of  English  in  the  Joseph  Medill  High  School,  Chicago,  III.,  and  Arthur  BkatIV, 

Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Illustrated  with  i8  full-page  plates  in  sepia  after  masterpieces.    ClOth,  xamo,  438  pages;  $z.oo. 

FIVE  CHARACTERISTICS. 

I.  //  Follows  the  Studio  Method;  2.  //  Adopts  the  Method  of  the  Masters;  3.  //  is  a  Booh  of  Technique; 
4.  //  Correlates  Literature,  Composition^  and  Rhetoric;  5.  //  Covers  a  Three-Years^  Course  in  High  Schools, 
Academies,  and  Normal  Schools. 

Language  Through  Nature,  Literature,  and  Art 

By  H.  Aris  Perdub,(7/M^  Keith  School,  Chicago,  and  Sarah  E.  Griswold,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago. 

With  13  full-page  and  145  text  illustrations.    Cloth,  338  pages;  45  cents. 

This  is  the  simplest  language  book  yet  issued,  and  is  intended  for  use  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  of  public  schools 
before  the  study  of  formal  grammar  is  begun.     It  presents  only  the  necessary  facts  for  simple  and  correct  writing. 

A  First  Book  in  Business  Methods 

By  WiLUAM  P.  Tkllbr,  Credit  Man,  The  Puritan  Manufacturing  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  and  Hknky 
E.  Brown,  Head  of  the  Commercial  Department  in  the  Rock  Island  {Hlinois)  High  School, 

Cloth,  lamo,  271  pages;  75  cents. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  practical  education  for  the  business  of  life.  This  book  promises  to  meet  the  need,  for  it 
is  not  a  work  on  bookkeeping  or  accounting,  but  what  its  name  implies.  It  tells  a  boy  or  girl  how  to  write  business 
letters,  how  to  send  money  orders  and  telegrams,  how  to  ship  freight  and  express,  how  to  deposit  and  draw  money  in 
various  forms  from  banks,  how  to  make  contracts,  leases,  and  partnerships,  how  to  deal  in  stocks  and  bonds,  how  to 
give  deeds  and  mortgages,  and  how  to  settle  estates. 
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SAVING  TIME  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION.^ 

This  subject  refers  directly  to  the  time  element  in  education. 
It  does  not,  however,  present  a  problem  in  mathematics.  Any 
solution,  therefore,  which  is  obtained  by  transposition  will  be  a 
partial  one  only.  There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  involved,  each 
of  which  demands  careful  consideration  with  little  or  no  emphasis 
upon  the  terms  in  which  the  desired  answer  will  be  stated. 

The  first  set  refers  to  the  organization  and  relation  of  the 
school  sections  under  consideration.  It  may  be  of  interest  and 
value  in  this  discussion  to  review  the  manner  in  which  the  col- 
leges and  professional  schools  in  this  country  have  handled  the 
questions  of  organization  and  relation  which  confronted  them. 
The  specific  aim  of  the  collie  and  that  of  the  professional  school 
had  been  emphasized  until  it  seemed  as  if  college  education  and 
preparation  for  a  profession  or  for  specialization  in  science  were 
antagonistic.  A  man  or  woman  looking  forward  to  becoming  a 
self-supporting  member  of  society  found  the  beginning  of  appren- 
ticeship in  practical  affairs  deferred  too  long,  if  an  effort  was 
made  to  get  something  from  both  the  college  and  the  professional 
course.  Progress  in  the  solution  of  the  time  problem  was  made 
by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  its  conditions  lay  in  both  the 
common  means  and  special  aims  of  the  college  and  the  profes- 
sional school. 

To  tK^'general  public  and  the  conservative  educationalists  the 

^  A   paper   read   before   the   National   Council   of   Education,    Boston,    Mass., 
July   6,    1903. 
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reorganization  of  higher  education  has  seemed  to  be  directed 
largely  in  the  interest  of  the  short-term  degree.  This  is  a  mis- 
conception of  a  movement  which  corrects  a  waste  in  time  and 
effort,  and  thereby  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  con- 
cerned. With  a  fairly  clear  idea  as  to  the  general  culture  which 
should  be  the  possession  of  a  man  or  woman  intending  to  special- 
ize, and  also  of  the  knowledge  essential  in  preparation  for  spe- 
cialization, it  was  not  difficult  for  the  college  and  the  professional 
school  to  determine  their  common  means  and  so  organize  them 
that  the  responsibility  in  the  common  territory  was  properly 
placed,  thus  preventing  repetition  and  correcting  some  tendencies 
toward  indifferent  work.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  clear  idea 
as  to. the  special  aims  of  each,  their  relation  to  each  other  was 
sharply  defined  so  that  neither  now  attempts  to  do  the  intensive 
work  that  is  the  special  function  of  the  other.  This  concentration 
upon  the  organization  and  relation  of  the  college  and  the  pro- 
fessional school  has  rendered  it  possible  for  a  student  to  secure 
the  foundations  of  general  culture,  and  out  of  them  to  develop 
specialized  knowledge  in  less  time  and  with  better  preparation 
than  formerly,  when  subject-matter  was  indiscriminately  appro- 
priated by  each  section. 

Turning  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  we  find  a 
situation  analogous  to  that  which  obtained  formerly  in  the  col- 
lege and  the  professional  school.  With  the  development  of  the 
high  school,  the  differentiation  between  it  and  the  grammar 
school  has  been  made  sharper  and  sharper,  until  the  time  spent 
upon  covering  the  work  offered  by  the  two  combined  has  become 
excessive.  The  high  school  views  its  work,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  grammar  school,  very  much  as  the  professional  school 
viewed  its  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  college.  The  treat- 
ment of  subjects  in  the  elementary  school  seems  to  fit  the  pupils 
in  very  slight  degree  for  the  work  planned  in  the  secondary 
school. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  high-school  teachers  to  recommend,  with 
great  fervor  and  seriousness,  limiting  the  elementary  school  to 
its  special  subjects,  namely,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic. 
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and  grammar.  The  efforts  to  introduce  more  general  culture 
into  the  lower  grades  through  the  reading  of  literary  classics  are 
often  frowned  upon  by  the  teachers  of  literature  in  the  high 
school.  Some  teachers  of  mathematics  have  an  attitude  of  dis- 
approval toward  algebra  in  the  eighth  grade.  Within  the  last 
year  there  has  come  under  my  notice  a  marked  illustration  of  this 
general  tendency.  A  class  of  eighth-grade  children  that  had 
been  studying  Latin  two  years,  upon  entering  a  high  school  was 
advised  and  urged  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  any  acquaintance 
with  Latin,  and  to  begfin  the  subject  as  if  it  had  never  learned  a 
Latin  word.  The  teacher  is  a  college  graduate  and  a  fine  drill 
mistiess.  She  based  her  advice  upon  experience  with  classes  from 
the  same  elementary  schools  in  which  the  members  of  this  class 
had  been  taught ;  and  also  upon  her  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  elementary-school  teachers  successfully  and  in- 
telligently teaching  subjects  which  were  in  charge  of  the  high- 
school  faculty  especially.  A  readjustment  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  school  necessitated  sending  this  class  to  another  building,  and 
to  a  teacher  who  had  no  well-developed  ideas  about  the  limitations 
and  weaknesses  of  elementary-school  teachers  when  instructing  in 
a  high-school  subject.  The  second  teacher  has  an  undoubted 
standing  as  an  excellent  instructor.  The  previous  work  of  the 
class  was  accepted  without  comment,  and  the  study  of  Caesar  was 
begim.  The  class  proved  unusually  strong.  This  instance  might 
be  construed  as  indicating  the  com.plications  often  introduced 
into  the  school  situation  by  personal  peculiarities.  To  some 
extent  that  construction  would  be  correct,  but  it  would  not  include 
all  of  the  conditions. 

In  many  cities  the  marked  distinction  between  the  two  schools 
has  come  to  be  felt  so  keenly  that  within  the  last  few  years  con- 
ferences have  been  held,  in  which  the  high-school  teachers  have 
told  the  eighth-grade  teachers  wherein  their  work  was  poor,  and 
the  eighth-grade  teachers  have  reciprocated  the  courtesy  by  telling 
the  high  schools  wherein  they  have  failed.  As  an  outcome  of 
these  interchanges  of  opinion,  some  high-school  principals  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  take  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
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under  their  care;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  elementary-school 
principals  have  expressed  an  equal  willingness  to  keep  their  pupils 
a  year  or  two  longer,  and  instruct  them  in  the  subjects  assigned 
to  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  These  conferences  are  straws 
which  indicate  the  direction  of  the  general  trend  of  thought. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  elementary  pupils  spend  too  many 
years  in  acquiring  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  school  arts ;  and 
yet,  no  one  in  touch  with  the  best  elementary  schools  believes  their 
work  is  restricted  to  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.  The  facts 
in  the  case  are  that  many  subjects  are  taken  up,  but  the  heavy 
stress  througliout  the  eight-year  course  is  laid  on  rudimentary 
work  which  is  not  so  developed  as  to  lead  into  advanced  work 
later  on.  It  is  the  limitation  to  short  reaches  of  experience  in 
mental  development  and  subject-matter  that  induces  the  strong 
teachers  in  the  upper  grades  to  emphasize  the  traditional  in  edu- 
cation with  such  stifling  thoroughness.  Those  teachers  some- 
times doubt  the  efficiency  of  a  school  that  enables  its  pupils  to  fit 
for  the  high  school  in  less  than  eight  years.  They  would  be 
certain  that  a  school  which  accomplishes  what  I  saw  done  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  w^as  radically  wrong.  A  boy  eight  years 
old,  unable  to  read,  but  w^ith  a  method  of  his  own  in  calculating, 
entered  a  school  which  covered  the  field  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  in  seven  years  and  ten  months  was 
admitted  to  Yale  without  a  condition.  Though  he  was  not  bril- 
liant, he  was  a  lad  of  good  parts.  As  he  was  not  delayed  at  any 
point  in  Yale,  it  is  evident  that  his  period  of  preparation  was  not 
too  brief. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  management  of  the  school  just 
referred  to  which  are  worthy  of  consideration:  (i)  the  prin- 
cipal's daily  experience  ranged  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  col- 
lege; (2)  each  teacher  above  the  third-year  classes  taught  the 
same  subjects  through  the  course  for  several  years,  thus  giving 
continuity  to  those  subjects  and  to  the  children's  efforts  with 
them.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing 
were  acquired  in  order  that  the  children  might  use  them  in  learn- 
ing things:    not  that  they  might  perform  on  a  trapeze,  devised 
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for  reading  and  writing  gymnastics.  The  principal  with  valuable 
subject-matter  developing  in  his  higher  classes  had  no  interest 
in  playing  at  the  school  arts  in  the  lower  ones.  The  teachers  also 
knew  what  development  of  a  subject  meant. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  elementary  schools  enable  the 
more  highly  endowed  boys  and  girls  to  prepare  for  the  high 
school  in  Severn  and  sometimes  six,  years.  The  secondary  schools, 
however,  have  not  made  it  possible  for  even  the  most  brilliant 
children  to  graduate  in  less  than  the  four  prescribed  years,  their 
general  attitude  being  in  favor  of  giving  the  children  entering 
at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  "time  to  grow." 

A  young  girl  who  was  unusually  proficient  in  arithmetic 
entered  a  high-school  class  in  algebra  that  had  finished  the 
fundamental  operations,  factoring,  the  greatest  common  divisor, 
and  the  least  common  multiple.  She  made  up  that  work  in  three 
days,  without  assistance;  and  yet,  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
principal  of  the  school  thought  it  wrong  to  keep  her  sauntering 
in  algebra  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Each  dwelt  upon 
her  proficiency  in  algebra  and  her  having  "time  to  grow."  The 
attitude  of  both  was  in  no  way  in  advance  of  that  of  the  strong 
teachers  who  devote  the  eighth  grade  to  reviewing  and  polishing. 
The  high-school  teacher  was  beating  around  on  a  year's  horizontal 
plane  in  algebra.  Without  doubt  he  and  the  principal  supposed 
they  were  working  on  the  departmental  plan.  The  great  majority 
of  elementary-school  teachers  and  principals  are  opposed  to  de- 
partmental instruction.  They  labor  under  the  same  delusion  that 
limited  the  teacher  of  algebra.  They  think  that  teaching  five 
classes  a  day,  in  the  same  subject,  and  at  the  same  stage  of 
advancement,  is  departmental  instruction.  It  is  horizontal  repeti- 
tion. This  self -imitation  and  the  general  lawlessness  met  in  the 
many  classes  are  not  attractive,  are  not  stimulating  to  mental 
activity  in  a  high  degree. 

The  elementar}'^  and  secondary  schools  should  be  organized 
on  the  vertical  departmental  plan.  Soon  after  entering  school  a 
child  should  be  taught  mathematics  three  or  four  years  by  the 
same  teacher.     If  he  has  marked  ability,  the  teacher  will  know 
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what  to  do,  for  she  will  have  classes  in  various  stages  of  advance- 
ment in  that  subject.  If  he  is  not  especially  gifted,  his  teacher 
will  keep  him  moving  forward.  He  will  not  become  a  repeater. 
That  teacher  of  algebra  would  not  have  thought  of  keeping  the 
girl  sauntering,  if  his  daily  experience  had  stretched  along 
through  three  years  of  work  in  mathematics. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  vertical  plan  is  that  it  precludes 
the  possibility  of  teaching  children  in  droves  or  herds  of  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty.  As  teachers  discover  the  possibilities  in  indi- 
viduals, they  develop  what  might  be  termed  an  educational  con- 
science, and  are  constrained  to  give  mind  a  better  opportunity. 

Ineffectual  approaches  to  subject-matter,  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  subjects  that  are  evolved  out  of  nothing  and  lead  no- 
where, are  useless  in  every  stage  of  education.  Elementary  and 
secondary  education  cannot  be  differentiated  until  the  second 
of  the  two  sets  of  conditions  involved  in  the  problem  is  con- 
sidered. That  set  of  conditions  is  named  the  "course  of  study." 
The  chaotic  situation  as  r^ards  the  course  of  study  has  resulted 
largely  from  the  reaction  against  the  rigid  college  preparatory 
requirements  that  long  dominated  the  ideal  of  education  in  the 
school.  The  struggle  and  victory  of  the  scientists  in  the  war 
against  classical  learning  to  the  exclusion  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion have  affected  elementary  education  more  than  secondary. 
The  secondary  school  snuggled  under  the  wing  of  the  college 
so  long  that  the  college  in  coming  out  from  the  contest  with  the 
scientists  has  greater  flexibility  than  the  secondary  school.  It  is 
the  elementary  school  with  its  nature  study,  household  arts, 
manual  training,  and  parents'  associations,  that  has  stood  for 
the  scientific  reformation  below  the  college  and  has  for  a  loi^ 
time  perplexed  the  secondary  school.  The  latter  has,  however, 
taken  on  some  of  the  arts  of  the  common  people,  and  has  begun 
to  comprehend  their  significance  in  education. 

The  collies  have  broken  away  from  their  single  list  of 
requirements  for  admission.  Today  in  the  more  progressive 
universities  there  are  groups  of   required   preparatory   studies 
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should  \yt  brought  to  bear  on  this  problem  of  saving  time,  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  work,  and  not  overcrowding  the  chil- 
dren in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Whether  an 
effective  solution  will  be  secured  soon  or  will  be  delayed  years 
is  an  open  question.  The  attitude  of  this  Council  will  have  great 
influence  in  the  decision. 

Ella  Flagg  Young. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


SOME  STEPS  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SOCIAL 

OCCUPATIONS. 

VL 

The  attitudes  of  the  child  in  relation  to  those  of  the  civilized 
adult  present  these  contrasts:  the  child's  attitudes  are  undiflfer- 
entiated,  those  of  the  adult  are  differentiated;  those  of  the  child 
are  idealized  forms,  whether  considered  with  reference  to  the  past 
or  to  the  future;  those  of  the  adult  are  real;  the  attitudes  of 
the  child  are  largely  practical;  those  of  the  adult,  though  prac- 
tical, may,  and  often  do,  become  intellectual,  and  hence  abstract. 

In  making  use  of  the  materials  of  the  remote  past  perhaps 
the  greatest  mistake  that  is  liable  to  be  made  is  the  failure  to 
recognize  that  the  child's  attitudes  are  dramatic  rather  than  real.. 
In  the  use  of  the  materials  of  more  recent  ages  the  danger  is, 
rather,  the  failure  to  recognize  that  the  child's  attitudes  are  prac- 
tical in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Too  often  the  child's  attitudes 
are  r^arded  as  intellectual  from  the  first,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
assume  an  attitude  which  he  is  unable  to  take.  In  this  way  edu- 
cational forces  are  diverted  from  their  normal  channels  and 
devoted  to  fostering  a  juggling  with  words,  a  repetition  of 
formulas,  a  playing  with  symbols. 

Practical  activities — social  occupations — are  so  new  a  feature 
of  public-school  work  that  there  are  yet  many  unsolved  problems 
with  reference  to  their  place,  their  form,  and  their  function. 
When  they  are  mentioned,  ideas  of  the  simple  household  indus- 
tries, on  the  one  hand,  and  ideas  of  the  isolated  hand-work  which 
is  becoming  popular  in  the  schools,  on  the  other,  are  most  likely 
to  come  to  one's  mind.  But  neither  of  these  conceptions  is 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
educational  use  of  practical  activities. 

The  house  industries  were  carried  on  in  the  home  at  a  time 
when  society  made  fewer  demands  upon  the  individual  than  at 
present.     Communities  were  isolated,  and  in  most  respects  self- 
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sufficing.  Life  was  simple.  There  was  little  demand  for  special 
knowledge  or  skill  in 'the  sciences  and  arts.  Industries  were 
carried  on  in  the  home  for  the  sake  of  practical  results.  The 
experience  thus  gained  served  as  a  means  of  interpreting  the 
formal  instruction  given  in  the  school  when  schools  were  estab- 
lished; but  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  parents  made  any  con- 
scious use  of  these  experiences  in  developing  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  The  demand  for  the 
scientific  method  and  for  scientific  knowledge  was  not  great 
enough  to  bring  such  problems  to  consciousness. 

The  question  so  often  raised  regarding  whether  a  boy  shall 
be  taught  cooking  and  sewing,  or  whether  a  girl  shall  be  taught 
carpentry  and  metal-work,  serves  to  indicate  that  we  are  not  yet 
free  from  the  industrial  bias  which  compels  us  to  interpret  results 
with  reference  to  utilitarian  ends.  In  the  introduction  of  hand- 
work into  the  school  we  have  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Ostensibly  it  has  been  introduced  for  educational  ends.  In  most 
cases  it  is  planned  from  the  logical  rather  than  from  the  psycho- 
logical, the  technical  rather  than  the  practical,  point  of  view. 
The  isolation  thus  brought  about  is  completed  by  the  failure  to 
make  use  of  the  technique  involved  in  the  mastery  of  processes 
having  other  conscious  content  than  that  of  technique.  Such 
courses,  though  they  may  answer  to  the  abstract  conceptions  of 
the  pedagogue,  and  serve  as  a  temporary  means  of  facilitating 
the  division  of  labor  and  the  work  of  administration,  fall  wide 
of  the  mark.  They  leave  the  child  quite  out  of  the  account.  To 
be  sure,  the  child  finds  in  isolated  activities,  which  call  into  play 
certain  powers  of  body  and  mind,  a  respite  from  a  program  made 
up  largely  of  intellectual  tasks;  but  this  is  not  enough.  The 
attainment  of  educational  ends  surely  implies  more  than  a  sand- 
wiching of  rest  periods  into  a  so-called  intellectual  program,  the 
establishment  of  certain  physical  and  mental  co-ordinations,  and 
the  learning  of  the  grammar  of  a  language  for  which  there  is 
no  demand.  As  far  as  it  goes,  exercise  in  technique  is  well ;  but 
unless  technical  skill  finds  support  in  ideas,  unless  motor  activity 
finds  a  place  with  reference  to  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  and 
to  the  society  in  which  the  child  lives,  the  energy  which  is  now 
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being  devoted  to  isolated  forms  of  hand-work  will  soon  be 
expended  in  the  form  of  a  "fad." 

The  introduction  as  isolated  activities  of  such  industrial  arts  as 
basketry,  loom-weaving,  pottery,  cooking,  sewing,  carpentry,  and 
metal-work  is  a  failure  to  make  use  of  conditions  for  securing 
educative  results.  As  long  as  the  child's  activities  are  simple 
and  direct,  less  harm  comes  from  such  isolated  activities  than  at 
a  later  period;  but  even  at  the  earlier  time  they  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  child.  When  the  child  is  able  to 
project  ends  into  the  future,  when  he  is  able  to  reconstruct  past 
situations  and  to  carry  over  the  embodied  truth  as  a  means  of 
guidance  in  his  own  activities,  to  permit  conditions  in  our  public 
schools  which  keep  the  experience  of  the  child  in  the  personal, 
the  local,  and  the  material,  when  he  is  able  to  make  the  transition 
to  the  social,  the  general,  and  the  spiritual,  is  to  do  violence  to 
the  best  thought  of  the  age. 

The  school  presents  conditions  for  a  much  more  vital  use  of 
practical  activities  than  we  have  yet  made.  It  is  protected  from 
hostile  elements,  and  surrounded  by  a  veriety  of  socializing  influ- 
ences; hence  surplus  energy  and  leisure  are  assured.  To  secure 
the  most  complete  development  of  the  individual  and  the  most 
efficient  service  for  society,  there  is  need  of  incorporating  into  the 
curriculimi  such  achievements  of  mankind  as  can  be  appreciated 
by  children.  There  is  need  of  using  a  method  which  will  permit 
the  child  to  make  use  of  the  forces  at  his  command  in  securing 
such  a  first-hand  experience  as  will  enable  him  to  interpret  that 
which  is  most  significant  in  community  life.  There  is  need  of  an 
ideal  in  harmony  with  the  highest  conceptions  of  civilization,  and 
a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  education  in  charge 
of  the  significance  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  introduction  of  practical  activities 
into  the  school  does  not  imply  that  the  simple  house  industries  of 
pats  ages  are  to  be  carried  over  without  change  into  the  school. 
Neither  does  it  imply  that  the  child  is  to  be  occupied  with  isolated 
activities  selected  from  modem  processes  for  the  sake  of  tech- 
nique alone.  It  implies  rather  that  the  impulses,  which  originally 
were  produced  by  industrial  activities  and  which  appear  as  power- 
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ful  forces  in  the  life  of  the  child  today,  shall  find  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  in  forms  that  appeal  to  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  shall  connect  with  modern  institutions  which,  in  a 
large  measure,  condition  the  life  of  the  child. 

Early  undifferentiated  forms  of  industrial  processes  which 
have  since  been  rendered  complex  are  the  most  suitable  occupa- 
tions for  the  child  of  seven  years.  To  select  a  simple  form  which 
has  not  developed  would  be  to  start  the  child  on  a  road  that  led 
nowhere,  to  keep  him  occupied  with  a  belated  form,  or  to  put  him 
in  the  place  of  the  adult  whose  function  it  is  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  struggle  involved  in  breaking  the  way  into  the  unexplored 
regions  of  thought  and  action.  The  various  phases  of  the  funda- 
mental undifferentiated  industries  afford  educational  opportunities 
for  acquiring  an  experience  fundamental  to  the  future  study  of 
the  sciences  and  the  arts.  When  this  basis  is  laid,  when  the  child 
has  followed  the  development  of  an  mdustry  to  a  point  where 
some  phase  of  the  process  becomes  so  important  to  society  as  to 
have  fixed  attention  upon  itself  for  a  period,  he  can  appreciate  the 
forces  and  conditions  which  called  forth  the  sciences  and  the  arts. 
The  special  problems  that  thus  face  the  child,  the  enriching 
materials  that  are  furnished  by  the  racial  experiences  in  the  pro- 
cesses considered,  furnish  a  suitable  stimulus  to  the  child's  inter- 
ests which  are  becoming  differentiated. 

The  best  way  of  introducing  practical  activities  into  the  school 
varies  with  local  conditions.  That  w^hich  is  to  constitute  the 
first-hand  experience  and  that  which  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
means  of  symbols  can  be  determined  only  after  a  knowledge  of 
the  environment  which  conditions  the  child's  acts. 

The  stage  of  development  at  which  the  child  has  arrived  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  form  which  the 
activities  shall  take.  To  the  child  of  five  or  six  vears,  who  draws 
no  sharp  lines  between  actual  materials  and  processes,  and  a 
dramatization  of  them,  practical  activities  may  w^ell  take  a  differ- 
ent form  from  what  they  do  when  the  ideal  and  the  real  w^orld 
come  to  stand  out  in  marked  contrast.  Play  is  as  real  as  work ; 
pantomimic  representation  is  as  satisfactory  as  actual  participa- 
tion.   Since  the  most  powerful  appeals  come  from  the  immediate 
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environment,  and  since  many  of  the  stimuli  are  somewhat  com- 
plex, it  is  fortunate  that  the  child  has  at  his  command  modes  of 
expression  that  involve  the  simplest  kind  of  a  technique.  Gesture, 
pantomime,  dramatic  play  of  all  kinds — all  these  forms  are  as 
well  adapted  to  educational  ends  within  the  school  as  they  are  to 
the  normal  growth  of  the  child  w^hen  left  to  his  own  resources. 
They  are  especially  adapted  to  the  service  of  the  child  at  the 
time  when  the  steps  in  the  process,  the  relation  of  means  to  ends, 
and  the  result  of  the  actvity  are  matters  of  little  moment. 

As  long  as  attention  is  largely  absorbed  in  direct  activities, 
there  is  little  demand  for  a  conscious  use  of  racial  experiences. 
In  so  far  as  the  materials  of  primitive  life  affect  the  child,  it  is  in 
an  unconscious  way.  The  child's  experience  is  not  of  a  kind 
to  enable  him  to  interpret  the  achievements  of  the  past.  Not 
until  he  is  able  to  appreciate  means  and  ends  as  such  does  he 
possess  the  historic  sense  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  a  conscious 
use  of  the  materials  of  the  past.  It  is  through  the  teacher  that 
the  lessons  contained  in  historical  primitive  occupations  are 
to  be  transmitted  during  these  early  years.  In  so  far  as  the 
teacher  gains  the  spirit  of  these  lessons,  in  so  far  as  she  applies  it 
in  her  work  with  the  child,  she  will  allow  him  to  participate  in 
present  activities  that  call  for  the  use  of  the  entire  body.  She 
will  make  sure,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  occupations  are  of 
such  a  fundamental  and  permanent  type  as  to  relate  a  great 
variety  of  impulses  that  are  in  need  of  development ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  they  organize  the  materials  of  the  external  world 
with  reference  to  relationships  that  are  vital  in  the  upbuilding 
of  social  and  industrial  institutions.  The  lesson  of  the  past  is 
best  heeded  at  this  time  by  an  apparent  disregard  for  its  materials. 
Time  is  better  occupied  in  focusing  attention  upon  the  direct  and 
immediate  problems  that  involve  the  use  of  the  materials  and 
forces  in  the  environment  than  in  attempting  to  utilize  the 
materials  of  the  past  before  the  organs  are  developed  by  means 
of  which  they  can  be  apprehended.  The  serious  search  of  primi- 
tive people  for  food  is  paralleled  by  the  spontaneous  play  of  the 
child  in  meadow,  field,  and  pasture,  or  on  the  playground,  in  the 
vacant  lot,  or  in  the  park.     The  hunting  dance  is  paralleled  by 
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rhythmic  social  games  which  the  child  invents  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  group. 

The  organization  of  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  child  by 
means  of  field  lessons,  games,  and  other  practical  activities  is  a 
necessary  means  of  securing  the  conditions  for  a  free  play  of  the 
child's  powers.  It  is  a  necessary  means  of  gaining  a  rich  experi- 
ence in  the  processes  that  are  fundamental  to  community  life. 
Gesture,  pantomime,  dramatic  play  of  all  kinds,  construction, 
observation,  experimentation,  drawing,  painting,  modeling, 
music,  language — all  are  proper  avenues  for  the  child's  energies 
to  find  expression.  All  contribute  something  to  his  growth  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  instinctive  attitudes.  No  one  of  these 
activities  is  of  interest  at  first  on  its  own  account,  but  each  is 
present  as  a  phase  of  a  larger  process.  From  that  process  the 
different  interests  gradually  emerge,  just  as  those  which  represent 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  emerged  from  the  industrial  activities 
of  the  race. 

The  child  of  seven  years  may  well  begin  to  make  a  conscious 
use  of  materials  of  the  past.  This  is  the  time  when  he  begins  to 
recognize  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  secure 
a  desired  end.  For  this  reason  he  eagerly  avails  himself  of  such 
opportunities  as  promise  to  yield  him  the  aid  he  needs  without 
too  great  a  strain  of  attention. 

Katharine  E.  Dopp. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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The  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each  stage  of  this  recon- 
struction of  primitive  society  varies  with  the  experience  of  the 
children  and  teacher.  The  step  in  social  organization  demanded 
by  the  change  from  the  wandering  hunting  life  to  a  stationary 
life  is  slight,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  make  the  children  realize  that 
man's  control  of  his  methods  in  obtaining  food  through  combina- 
tion must  have  vastly  improved,  or  that  some  specially  favorable 
locality  must  be  found  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  the  settling 
down  of  a  wandering  family  in  a  permanent  abode.  As  with  all 
steps  in  this  work,  the  amount  of  time  in  experimentation,  in 
actual  construction  work  with  materials,  must  be  of  necessity  left 
to  the  teacher.  Children  of  seven  have  been  found  to  be  very 
much  interested  in  the  subject  of  underground  water,  either  as 
related  to  the  formation  of  caves,  or  in  a  later  period  as  furnishing 
a  nomadic  tribe  with  its  supply  of  water  on  the  lower,  grassy 
plain.  Some  children  have  been  found  interested  in  the  nature  of 
the  stone  in  which  caves  are  found,  and  in  the  essential  differences 
in  the  wearing  away  of  a  rock  by  water,  as  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  rock. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  main  geographic  features,  such  as 
in  this  period  of  forest  life  the  location  of  the  forest  and  its  rela- 
tion to  water-supply,  were  of  much  interest  to  the  children.  They 
experimented  with  nut  seedlings  at  various  times,  and  cared  for 
the  seedlings  which  survived,  unexpectedly,  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
Chicago  schoolroom  in  winter.  The  dependence  for  germination 
of  certain  nuts  and  seeds  on  exposure  to  a  freezing  temperature 
is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  problem  it  has  been  thought  better 
from  experience  to  reserve  for  a  later  age.  Such  facts  as  the 
distribution  of  trees  as  varying  with  altitude  have  been  found 
to  be  material  for  these  children  only  when  in  their  past  experi- 
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ence  they  chanced  to  have  actually  seen  the  condition  controling 
such  distribution ;  then  such  general  points  as  that  some  seedlings 
could  survive  cold  and  exposure,  and  hence  live  farther  north 
and  higher  up  on  the  mountains,  seemed  to  appeal  to  their  intelli- 
gence. The  way  in  which  the  occupation  of  the  people  depended 
upon  the  geographical  area  was  brought  out  through  discussions 
in  which  all  their  individual  experiences  were  of  necessity  brought 
together. 

The  ideal  outline  in  the  teacher's  mind  was  as  follows '} 
A  mountainous  region  with  forest-covered  hills  stretching  down 
to  a  lower  level  where  the  forests  are  confined  to  the  river  plains, 
and  the  low  foothills  and  grassy  prairies  stretch  downward  to 
the  sea.  Nomadic  hunting  life,  first  beginning  in  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  forest,  then  gradually,  as  weapons  and  power  of 
combination  advance,  descending  to  the  plains  and  becoming 
transformed  first  into  the  nomadic  hunting  tribe,  combining  hunt- 
ing with  a  semi-pastoral  life;  then  into  the  semi-agricultural,  as 
the  advantages  of  the  natural  grain-producing  r^ions  are  com- 
bined with  a  roving  and  hunting  life  after  the  harvests  are  over. 
This  half-way  organization  merges  both  in  habitat  and  method 
of  life  with  the  pastoral  nomadic  peoples  and  again  advances  to 
the  agricultural  stage  and  security  of  permanent  habitation  in 
the  fertile  river  valley.  Down  upon  the  edge  of  the  sea  is  found 
the  typical  fishing  village,  w^here  perchance  the  stress  of  circum- 
stance forces  the  development  of  the  trader  and  organizer  of 
commerce,  as  typified  in  Phoenicia,  or  combined  with  the  semi- 
pastoral  and  agricultural  habit,  as  found  in  the  Grecian  archi- 
pelago. The  main  geographic  ideas  which  the  children  work  out 
in  this  outline  are  the  formation  of  a  river  system,  the  relation 
of  kind  of  vegetation  to  the  water-supply,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  animal  life  of  the  region  upon  this  vegetation.  Any  further 
geographic  knowledge  in  detail  and  the  particular  points  picked 
out  for  experimentation  depends  entirely  upon  the  children's 
local  surrounding  and  previous  experience.  The  statement  per- 
haps can  be  made  that  the  reproduction  on  a  sand  table  by  the 
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children  of  the  features  of  the  country  they  are  constructing  is 
a  safe  test  of  their  geographic  notions  only  when  they  are  care- 
fully guarded  against  misconceptions,  especially  in  the  relation 
of  size  and  distance,  by  the  use  of  pictures  and  their  own  past 
experiences.  Such  simple  physiographic  points  as  the  action 
of  water  in  cutting  away  gulleys  and  ravines,  the  way  in  which 
this  rock  waste  is  deposited  m  the  downward  course  of  the 
stream,  involving  the  formation  of  beds  of  sand,  sandstone,  clay 
beds,  and  slate,  and  the  effect  of  the  change  of  level  on  the  course 
of  the  stream,  can  be  given  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  a  part 
ot  the  child's  general  experience,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
spontaneously  uses  these  terms  in  a  report  of  what  he  has  seen 
happening  in  the  swiftly  running  gutter. 

In  the  case  of  the  city  children  with  whom  this  work  has  been 
done,  the  continued  interest  depends  largely  on  the  personal 
element  in  the  story  the  development  of  w'hich  they  are  following. 
As  might  be  supposed,  it  has  been  found  that  the  balance  of 
interest  sometimes  lies  entirely  in  the  personality  of  the  story, 
and  then  again  swings  over  to  interest  in  materials  and  processes 
carried  on  in  the  day-by-day  illustration  of  the  story.  In  one  case 
the  chief  concern  was  almost  continuously  in  the  things  to  be 
done;  with  another  class,  in  the  dramatic  and  personal,  and  what 
would  happen  next  to  the  particular  characters  in  the  story.  This 
difference  is  probably  due  to  a  difference  in  the  personality  of  the 
children,  as  approximately  the  same  methods  were  used  with 
children  of  similar  environment.  As  before  stated,  it  has  also 
been  observed  that,  without  any  apparent  reason  other  than  the 
individual  experience  of  the  children,  a  narrative  read  was  pre- 
ferred to  one  which  they  had  some  share  in  creating. 

In  any  stage  of  this  social  reconstruction  one  of  the  children's 
main  interests,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  in  the 
life  of  the  child  of  that  time.  This  interest,  though  a  reoccurring 
and  ever-present  one,  is  not  as  dominant  as  might  be  imagined. 
The  doings  of  grown-up  primitive  society  are  well  within  the 
scope  of  the  modern  child,  and  give  the  freedom  which  he 
spontaneously  enjoys  when  he  gives  himself  up  to  his  imaginings 
of  that  time  when  everything  will  be  possible — when  he  himself 
is  grown  up. 
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Most  typical  enterprises  carried  on  by  primitive  peoples  are 
toward  the  doings  of  these  grown-up  people  of  the  past  finds  its 
reflection  in  the  interpretation  by  primitive  people  of  those  natural 
of  a  kind  to  employ  the  child's  imagination  and  satisfy  his  domi- 
nant need  of  simple  motives  and  much  action.  This  same  attitude 
phenomena  which  they  could  not  understand. 

The  child's  attitude  toward  the  old  nature-myths  as  the  stories 
which  these  people  told  to  account  for  mysterious  happenings 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  toward  the  fairy-story.  And  while  we 
find  an  interest  in  the  stories  as  told,  we  rarely  have  any  spon- 
taneous invention  of  myths  to  explain  natural  phenomena.  The 
child's  imagination  seems  to  select  the  activities  of  the  people  as 
its  chosen  field,  rather  than  the  more  remote  field  of  personifica- 
tion of  natural  forces.  Unless  distorted  and  made  blase  by 
indiscriminative  cramming  of  fairy-story  and  myth,  the  child's 
natural  interests  are  necessarily  objective  at  this  stage. 

The  dramatic  side  of  the  occupational  work  seems,  as  might 
be  supposed,  much  stronger  in  older  children.  This  dramatic 
sense  appears  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  movement  of  the 
story  and  in  acting  out  those  events  as  well  as  they  can,  but  also 
in  the  effort  to  meet  the  difficulties  they  encounter  in  the  story. 
In  trying  the  experiment  of  carrying  this  interest  and  dramatic 
expression  into  the  form  of  a  play  in  which  certain  events  of 
importance  to  the  tribe  were  acted  out,  the  children  showed  an 
appreciation  of  two,  if  not  more,  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
drama.  The  chief  theme  of  the  play  was  the  conflict  between 
two  hunting  tribes  for  the  possession  of  a  hunting  ground.  After 
one  or  two  attempts,  they  realized  that  the  first  part  or  act  must 
show  the  causes  of  the  conflict  which  formed  the  climax  of 
the  play ;  and  secondarily,  instead  of  having  the  climax  come  at 
once,  as  at  first  proposed,  it  would  make  the  action  more  inter- 
esting to  have  it  worked  up  to,  through  smaller  acts  of  aggression 
which  would  lead  to  the  final  conflict  in  the  third  act ;  while  the 
fourth  act  showed,  in  a  dramatic  meeting  of  both  tribes,  the 
final  adjustment  through  the  submission  of  the  aggressors.  In 
carrying  out  any  such  work  as  this,  as  can  easily  be  seen,  the 
children  use  the  same  skill  and  concerted  action  as  are  involved  in 
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the  daily  performance  of  the  class  work.  It  has  been  found  that, 
as  interest  in  the  result  grows  during  the  year,  while  personal 
preference  still  plays  a  large  part  in  the  choice  of  work  and  the 
assignment  of  work-fellows,  there  is  a  progressive  increase  in 
the  discrimination  of  choice  made  from  the  side  of  ability.  This 
kind  of  dramatic  representation  of  events  is  of  great  assistance  in 
the  bringing  to  consciousness  of  the  development  of  social  organ- 
ization in  each  stage;  for  example,  the  later  phases  of  semi- 
pastoral  and  agricultural  life,  involving  as  they  do  the  transition 
from  a  matriarchal  to  a  patriarchal  form  of  government,  develop 
the  fact  that  leadership,  which  was  given  hitherto  for  reasons 
of  personal  bravery  or  physical  endowment,  now  naturally  de- 
volves upon  the  older  people,  who  have  the  advantage  of  long 
experience  and  are  the  possessors  through  tradition  of  the  experi- 
ence of  former  generations. 

The  final  stage  attempted  is  that  of  the  pre-Homeric  period, 
where  the  chieftain  or  leader  ruled  through  a  council  of  his  fel- 
lows. This  furnishes  many  points  in  common  with  the  children's 
own  method  of  class  government.  The  change  from  the  com- 
munism of  the  early  period,  through  the  growth  of  individual 
rights — first  in  the  right  of  personal  property,  then  gradually 
extending  itself  from  weapons  and  ornaments  to  flocks  and  herds, 
and  then  through  the  right  of  continued  occupancy  of  the  grazing 
lands  with  their  wells  and  water  courses — leads  finally  to  owner- 
ship of  land  in  the  agricultural  period.  These  ideas  are,  of  course, 
accompanied  with  much  discussion  of  what  is  done  now  in  respect 
to  these  rights  and  customs,  thus  furnishing  no  slight  insight  into 
the  functions  of  those  parts  of  the  city  government  with  which 
the  child  has  come  in  contact.  While  these  connections  with 
the  city  life  about  him  are  of  value,  yet  the  most  powerful  factor 
in  developing  a  sense  of  responsibility  along  with  the  sense  of  indi- 
vidual rights  is  found  in  the  formulation  of  certain  communistic 
rights — to  school  material,  furniture,  and  rooms — along  with 
individual  rights  and  privil^es — in  order  and  arrangement  of 
class  work,  choice  of  seats,  and  other  such  details.  As  these 
rights  must  be  respected,  not  only  by  the  children,  but  by  the 
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teachers,  a  true  democratic  ideal  has  a  chance  to  express  itself, 
along  with  its  inevitable  accompaniment  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. Possibly  the  only  safe  test  of  progress  in  the  sense  of 
responsibility  is  found  in  the  difference  between  the  way  in  which 
the  group  at  different  times  in  the  year  meets  a  trying  situation, 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  w-ould  have  resulted  in 
demoralization. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  objected  here  that  any  ordinary  child  of 
seven  or  eight  already  possesses,  by  virtue  of  his  past  experience, 
such  ideas  as  these  of  personal  and  community  rights.  But  these 
ideas  are  implicit  with  him,  just  as  are  his  ideas  of  time,  distance, 
etc. ;  and  he  needs  to  be  made  conscious  of  them  through  use 
in  new  situations.  It  has  been  found  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
children  take  for  granted  such  rights  as  individual  ownership 
of  weapons  or  clothes  or  food,  as  well  as  the  right  through 
occupancy  or  discovery.  It  is  only  after  much  discussion  that 
these  youthful  individualists  could  be  brought  to  agree  that 
without  community  of  goods  life  would  have  been  impossible  in 
the  early  stages  of  society.  One  of  the  most  important  gains 
through  the  development  of  this  sort  of  consciousness  is  the  early 
acquiring  of  the  sense  that  rights  and  duties  are  relative,  not 
absolute.  Similarly,  it  has  been  found  that  children  take  for 
granted  combinations  of  families  in  clans  and  tribes.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  show  the  gradual  development  of  such  combinations 
through  long  discussions  of  what  would  bring  about  the  earliest 
consolidations  for  defense  or  aggression.  The  matriarchal  order 
of  society  seems  to  be  easily  taken  for  granted,  while  the  rise  of 
the  patriarchal  has  to  be  developed,  both  in  connection  with  the 
nomadic  hunting  of  the  semi-agricultural  tribe  and  again  in 
the  organization  of  the  pastoral  people.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been 
found  profitable,  principally  because  the  details  of  organization 
will  in  no  way  correspond  to  the  natural  order  demanded  in 
school  work,  to  lay  very  much  stress  upon  the  forms  of  prevailing 
customs  determining  the  government  of  such  semi-agricultural 
tribes  as  the  Iroquois  nation.  Indeed,  the  general  form  of  a 
deliberative  assembly,  in  which  the  right  to  speak  is  an  inherent 
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right  belonging  to  the  elders  and  must  be  earned  by  the  young, 
is  the  only  form  of  government  at  all  consciously  carried  out, 
because  of  its  similarity  to  the  actual  class  order  in  school.  Such 
complications  as  are  introduced  by  the  use  of  captives  and  slaves, 
while  often  suggested  by  the  children,  have  never  seemed  worth 
w^orth  much  time  and  effort. 

Thus  far  experimentation  has  shown  that  this  work  can  most 
easily  be  carried  on  by  the  following  distribution  of  time  and 
method  of  treatment  of  the  subject-matter :  About  an  hour  and  a 
half  a  day  is  necessary  for  carrying  the  class  through  the  stages 
summarized  to  the  pre-Homeric  period.  This  hour  and  a  half 
will,  of  course,  be  distributed  differently  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  The  general  average  might  be  stated  as  follows :  one- 
half  hour  for  story  and  discussion  of  plans  of  work,  followed  by 
at  least  an  hour  of  constructive  or  experimental  work.  This 
constructive  work,  of  course,  varies  in  its  nature.  It  may  be 
either  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  people  which  the  children  are 
playing,  such  as  the  making  of  the  houses  in  which  they  lived, 
the  clothes  they  wore,  or  the  weapons  they  used;  or  it  may  be 
the  carrying  on  by  the  child  of  some  of  the  occupations  of  that 
people,  such  as  the  threshing  of  the  grain,  the  grinding  by 
primitive  methods,  or  dramatic  representation  of  their  hunting, 
fishing,  or  warfare.  A  very  little  of  the  sensational — that  is. 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death — is  more  than  sufficient. 

The  occupations  involving  quiet  thought  and  inventive  skill 
furnish  most  of  the  hand-work  for  the  children.  As  has  been 
stated  in  the  introduction,  at  least  two  lines  of  work  involving 
modern  eqjuipment  are  carried  on.  Carpentry  and  cookery  go 
on  parallel  with  the  constructive  work  involved  in  the  primitive 
history  of  the  children,  while  in  their  art  and  music  we  find  the 
influence  of  the  ideas  they  obtain  from  the  primitive  history, 
continually  appearing,  often  without  any  conscious  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  special  teacher.  An  illustration  will  be  found 
in  the  following  song,  composed  by  the  children  and  entirely 
suggested  by  them,  the  teacher  not  even  knowing  of  its  con- 
nection with  their_ discussion  with  their  class  teacher,  nor  the 
latter  being  aware  of  the  composition  of  the  song : 
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Indians  weave  pretty  blankets  and  rugs; 
Esquimos  live  near  the  pole; 
The  Philippine  houses  are  made  all  of  straw; 
And  Cave-dwellers  lived  in  a  hole. 

The   Japanese   make   many   beautiful    things; 

Poor  Chinamen  live  upon  rice; 

The  English  people  are  fond  of  war; 

And  Amerfcans  all  are  nice. 

For  the  reasons  given  in  the  introduction,  much  of  the  con- 
struction is  with  entirely  crude  material,  and  selection  of  the 
work  to  be  done  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  possibility  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  process  selected  is  the 
simplest  and  shortest,  from  the  point  of  view  of  time,  that  can 
be  found,  and  the  use  of  modern  methods,  simplified  and  sug- 
gested by  the  children,  is  freely  encouraged.  The  number  of 
processes  and  occupations  depend  of  course  upon  the  experience 
of  children  and  teacher.  It  has  been  found  best  to  have  the 
experimental  and  indoor  constructive  work  involved  in  such 
occupations  as  pottery-making,  beginning  of  textile  work,  metal- 
work,  and  the  various  processes  connected  with  the  preparation 
and  storing  of  food  carried  on  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms. 
It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  use  the  spring  term  as  a  time  for  a  sum- 
mary of  the  hunting,  nomadic,  pastoral,  semi-agricultural,  agri- 
cultural, and  metal-workers'  stages,  through  dramatic  plays  car- 
ried on  out  of  doors.  This  involves  actual  out-of-door  cooking, 
and  gives  a  setting  to  the  garden  work  and  excursions  to  the 
park,  etc. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will  show  the  way  in  which 
the  children  put  in  concrete  form  the  physical  setting  for  each 
people.  Many  examples  could  be  cited  to  show  that  the  main 
test  of  the  success  of  this  work — that  is,  the  carrying  over  of 
the  ideas  gained  into  an  interest  and  understanding  of  similar 
processes  going  on  at  the  present  time — has  been  fulfilled.  One 
girl,  while  w^orking  at  her  first  clay  dishes,  after  discussion  of 
the  very  first  steps  following  the  hollowing  out  of  the  clay  ball 
to  make  a  bowl,  evidently  going  on  in  her  own  mind  with  the 
conditions  now  existing,  asked  many  questions  and  had  many 
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ideas  as  to  the  way  in  which  pottery-making  was  now  conducted. 
After  going  through  the  school  work  with  metals,  one  boy 
constructed  an  oven  at  home  in  his  yard,  and  for  more  than  a 
year,  with  the  help  of  his  playmates,  went  on  experimenting 
in  the  various  ways  of  melting  lead  and  making  molds.  He  also 
induced  his  father  to  take  him  to  a  foundry,  where  he  saw  iron 
cast,  and  is  reported  as  having  appreciated  and  understood  what 
he  saw  in  a  way  that  seemed  beyond  his  years.  Another  boy 
remarked,  apropos  of  a  school  custom  which  had  become  a 
"rule":  'That's  the  way  our  laws  came,  isn't  it?  And  school 
rules  are  school  laws." 

In  the  first  attempt  to  put  into  map-form  the  country  in  which 
their  people  were  living,  the  children's  initiative  was  quite  limited, 
and  each  point  needed  much  discussion  and  suggestion  on  the 
f)art  of  the  teacher.  As  an  illustration  of  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendence attained  through  a  year  of  such  work,  we  might  take 
the  construction  of  a  country  on  the  sand  table,  which  involved 
the  use  of  all  the  principal  facts  the  children  had  had,  and  the 
different  physical  settings  they  had  worked  out.  There  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  of  the  teacher's  referring  to  a  general  slant 
of  the  land  toward  the  sea.  The  course  of  the  river,  coming  in 
through  the  steep  part  of  the  country  where  the  slope  is  great, 
was  made  straight  through  a  canyon,  while  on  the  lower  sand 
plain  the  children,  before  turning  on  the  water  which  was  to 
determine  the  course  of  the  river,  declared  that  they  knew  the 
course  would  be  such  and  such  (indicating  the  winding  through 
the  flood  plain),  placed  obstacles  where  they  wanted  the  river 
to  wind,  and  planned  the  location  of  their  village.  In  locating 
a  clay  bed,  which  at  first  involved  considerable  experimentation, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  suggest  that  this  clay  might  be  deposited 
anywhere  along  the  course  where  the  water  formed  a  pond  or 
lake,  or  would  be  uncovered  where  the  land  had  changed  level 
and  the  new  course  of  the  stream  had  washed  away  preceding 
deposits  from  an  old  lake  bed.  In  making  the  river  bed  they 
carefully  chose  water-washed  pebbles.  The  stones  which  cropped 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
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must  conform  in  nature  to  the  general  outline,  the  flat  limestones 
and  sandstones  being  placed  in  the  river  valley,  while  the  bowl- 
ders on  the  mountain  top  were  chosen  from  the  granite  or  schists. 

The  formation  of  black  loam  had  been  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  growth  ot  grain  in  their  semi-agricultural  village, 
as  well  as  in  the  making  of  their  gardens,  so  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  new  country  in  the  spring  the  children  naturally 
suggested  placing  a  covering  of  black  earth  over  the  sand  back 
from  the  seashore  and  up  the  valleys  of  the  river,  to  represent 
the  accumulations  of  past  years  of  vegetable  growth.  They  had 
seen  many  sections  of  soil  about  Chicago,  and  in  constructing 
their  last  country  they  placed  flat  rocks  to  represent  rock  bed, 
and  the  sand  on  that.  One  of  the  children  objected,  saying  that 
he  thought  there  might  be  layers  of  clay  coming  in  between,  as 
he  had  seen  it  in  the  cutting  near  his  home.  The  fact  that  clay 
is  much  more  impervious  to  water  than  any  other  soil  has  been 
brought  out  in  many  ways,  and  now,  when  they  met  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  water  of  a  mountain  stream  from  becoming 
underground  water,  as  they  call  it,  the  suggestion  arose  that 
they  line  with  clay  the  course  which  they  wished  the  river  to 
follow. 

In  connection  w^ith  the  construction  of  the  seaboard  village, 
the  question  came  up  of  the  difference  between  the  ocean  and  the 
lakes.  The  children  who  had  been  on  the  sea  described  the  action 
of  the  tides,  and  said  that  the  ocean  was  not  only  salt,  but  bitter. 
One  child  then  said  that  the  river  in  going  over  the  land  carried 
away  salt  from  the  rocks  down  to  the  sea.  Another  child,  carry- 
ing on  the  same  thought,  said:  "Then  the  water  goes  away, 
but  the  salt  does  not."  We  then  took  up  the  question  of  why  the 
sea-water  was  bitter,  and  a  child  said :  "There  are  other  things 
besides  salt  in  the  sea;  perhaps  sugar.''  All  were  ready  then  to 
try  to  find  an  answ-er  to  their  question,  stirring  up  sand  and  black 
earth  w^ith  water,  and  then  straining  it,  as  they  called  it,  to  see 
what  the  water  got  out  of  the  soil.  Another  question  which 
came  up  in  this  connection  was,  what  w^as  concerned  in  the 
distribution  and  formation  of  the  black  loam,  aside  from  the 
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action  of  water;  and  the  question  of  growth  and  decay  of 
various  plant-forms  involved  again  the  part  the  earthworm  plays 
in  the  making  of  soil. 

While  the  children  were  much  interested  in  the  question  of 
how  the  people  manage  to  navigate  the  sea,  the  occupations  of 
the  sea-going  people  were  not  followed  out,  lack  of  background 
in  the  children's  own  experience  being  here,  as  always,  a  deter- 
mining factor.  Nor  did  it  seem  best  to  introduce  rnore  than  the 
most  primitive  forms  of  transportation,  trade,  and  barter. 

One  main  result  gained  might  be  stated  as  the  necessity  of 
the  teacher's  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  furnishing  such 
material  that  the  processes  used  spring  through  the  child's  ini- 
tiative directly  from  the  nature  of  that  material  and  are  condi- 
tioned by  his  consciousness  of  the  end. 

The  result  of  five  years'  work  on  this  problem  has  seemed 
to  indicate  that  this  subject-matter  meets  the  following  main 
requirements  demanded  in  work  for  the  children  of  this  age: 
First,  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  it  organizes  materials 
and  sets  the  standard  of  technique  within  the  reach  of  the  child's 
capacity  without  in  any  sense  impairing,  because  of  the  very  con- 
trast, his  possibilities  for  future  technical  finish.  It  furnishes 
simple  and  definite  activities,  with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing the  child  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  plans  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  end.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
it  furnishes  in  a  simplified  form  types  of  the  principal  activities 
with  which  he  comes  in  contact  with  his  own  life.  It  furnishes, 
through  its  analysis  of  social  organization,  appreciation  of  the 
rationale  of  the  organization  he  works  out  in  his  class,  as  well 
as  of  the  organization  of  society  outside  of  school.  Lastly,  there 
is  no  danger,  through  too  persistent  use  of  imitation,  of  depriving 
the  child  of  the  initiative  and  ruining  his  natural  experimental 
attitude.  The  beginning  of  his  acquirement  of  reading  and 
writing  can  be  easily  made  through  his  interest  in  the  stories 
he  or  others  invent,  and  the  desire  to  keep  a  record  of  the  work 
he  is  accomplishing,  while  the  constructive  work,  as  well  as  the 
geographical  construction,  furnishes  many  opportunities  for  the 
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development  of  the  arithmetical  sense.  If  carried  on  with  a 
sympathetic  sense  of  the  child's  present,  he  can  be  led  rightly  to 
appreciate,  through  this  simplification  of  typical  life-activities, 
much  that  would  otherwise  be  confused  and  sensational  in  his 
daily  experience. 

Katherine  B.  Camp. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory   School. 


MODERNIZED    ARITHMETIC. 

When  the  troubled  educational  situation  has  found  its  new 
equilibrium  in  a  thoroughly  modern  and  thoroughly  organized 
curriculum  for  the  elementary  school,  no  subject  will  be  found  to 
have  profited  more  than  the  arithmetic  from  the  effects  of  the 
period  of  general  disturbance  and  readjustment  of  levels  through 
which  we  are  now  passing.  This  will  be  true,  moreover,  not 
because  arithmetic  will  have  changed  its  essential  character,  but 
because  the  scale  for  estimating  its  value  as  a  school  subject  will 
have  changed.  It  takes  no  seer  to  discern  that  the  lashing  of 
the  waves  of  popular  and  semi-professional  disapproval  of  formal- 
ism and  archaic  ideals  in  elementary  teaching  must  sooner  or 
later  wear  away  the  crust  of  tradition  and  leave  exposed  some 
bed-rock  principles  of  education.  Nor  is  it  pure  optimism  to 
believe  that  this  period  of  new  educational  ideals  is  near  at  hand. 
When  it  shall  have  arrived,  the  old  conception  that  the  chief  value 
of  arithmetic  in  the  schools  consists  in  the  mental  discipline  it 
affords  will  have  yielded  primacy  to  the  conception  that  the  chief 
value  of  arithmetic  as  a  school  subject  is  economic.  Arithmetic 
will  in  the  near  future  be  looked  upon  as  that  common  school 
subject  which  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  puts  the  pupil  into  an 
intelligent  appreciation  and  a  working  understanding  of  the 
forces  and  factors  which  are  shaping  community  life. 

As  an  ideal  this  latter  conception  of  the  function  of  arithmetic 
receives  the  general  consent  of  the  leading  educators  even  now. 
About  the  only  criticism  made  against  it  is  the  practical  difficulty 
of  securing  suitable  subject-matter  and  teachers  sufficiently  awake 
to  the  educational  needs  and  possibilities  of  community  life  to 
handle  the  right  sort  of  problems  intelligently  in  the  schoolroom. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  time  in 
arithmetical  bibliography  is  a  text-book  packed  with  practical 
problems  dealing  with  the  quantitative  aspects  of  school  and 
social  environment.    Such  texts  are,  however,  tardily  appearing, 
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and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  them  to  become  plentiful 
before  long.  Teachers  can  render  no  truer  service  to  contem- 
porary arithmetic  than  by  discovering  and  publishing  new  aspects 
of  quantitative  study  of  community  life  and  school  environment. 
Many  progressive  teachers  are  engaged  in  such  work,  but  every 
grade  teacher  ought  to  be  engaged  in  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
service  he  might  thus  render  to  others,  his  own  teaching  would 
be  greatly  vitalized  through  the  mental  attitude  secured  by  such 
effort.  For,  after  all,  say  what  we  may  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  investigator  who  has  never  made  a  special  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  pedagogue,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  in- 
vestigator whose  soul  is  aflame  with  a  zeal  for  his  science  is  not 
the  very  highest  type  of  teacher.  His  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
for  the  truth  more  than  atones  for  his  lack  of  acquired  technique. 
His  pedagogical  principles  are  buried  in  the  subconscious  realm, 
and  his  practice  is  the  most  truly  pedagogical  of  all. 

A  first  prerequisite  to  putting  arithmetic  in  the  grades  on  an 
economic  basis — i.  e,,  toward  socializing  it — is  to  bring  ele- 
mentary teachers  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  high  educational 
value  of  a  mastery  of  one's  environment.  A  second  prerequisite, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  prime  condition  for  the  successful 
carrying  out  in  the  class-room  of  the  idea  just  mentioned,  is  that 
this  conviction  shall  rest  so  heavily  upon  the  professional  con- 
science of  the  grade  teacher  as  to  constrain  him  to  identify 
himself  vitally  with  his  environment  and  to  acquaint  himself  fully 
with  the  quantitative  facts  and  factors  which  have  a  determining 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  particular  community  of  which  his 
school  is  the  focus,  and  also  those  which  have  to  do  with 
shaping  the  larger  life  of  the  nation.  Most  of  the  evils  of  which 
the  intelligent  citizenship  of  our  nation  complains  have  their 
origin  in  the  fact  that  teachers  are  willing  slaves  of  the  books. 
So  conservative  are  the  book-makers  that  the  age  which  called 
for  the  solution  of  new  problems  must  be  well  advanced,  if  indeed 
not  wholly  passed,  before  the  new  problems  get  to  the  teaching 
public  in  book  form.  The  result  is  that  the  public  schools  that 
are  manned  and  managed  by  book-slaves  are  turning  out  young 
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men  and  women  equipped  to  take  their  places  in  the  life  of  a 
bygone  epoch  rather  than  in  that  of  the  immediate  present  and 
future.  From  such  schools  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  school  is 
debited  with  so  many  failures,  but  rather  that  it  is  debited  with 
so  few. 

To  the  student  of  the  present  situation  as  regards  elementary 
teaching,  three  phases  of  book-bondage  are  readily  discernible 
among  teachers.  First,  there  are  those  who  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  anything  not  already  down  in  the  books.  The  per- 
centage of  teachers  which  may  be  properly  classed  in  this  group 
would  seem  amazingly  large  to  anyone  on  first  becoming  familiar 
with  the  facts.  Happily,  however,  the  percentage  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  Secondly,  there  are  those  who  venture  far  enough 
toward  the  light  of  freedom  to  replace  certain  numbers  in  prob- 
lems by  numbers  more  nearly  fitting  the  facts  of  the  community. 
And,  thirdly,  there  are  those  who  are  ready  to  admit  work  in 
arithmetic  from  sources  outside  of  the  book  after  the  validity  of 
such  work  has  been  demonstrated  in  terms  of  what  is  already 
in  the  book.  Then,  thanks  to  modern  progress,  there  is  a  fourth 
class  of  teachers  not  bookish  in  any  blameworthy  sense,  which 
class  is  rapidly  growing,  who  avail  themselves  of  a  text-book 
when  it  is  a  real  help  to  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  set  it  aside  when 
it  hinders.  These  are  the  teachers  who  use  the  book,  but  are 
not  used  by  the  book.  Realizing  that  a  good  text  may  give  trend 
and  steadiness  to  the  work  of  the  learner,  such  teachers  have  no 
fear  of  the  book,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  above  it,  and  have 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  servant  from  becoming  the  tyrant. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  it  for  education  that  there  is  always  with 
us  a  goodly  number  of  sane  teachers,  afflicted  neither  with  text- 
book mania  nor  text-book  phobia,  who  see  in  education  some- 
thing more  profound  and  more  potent  than  knowledge-getting — 
something  the  record  of  which  is  to  be  read  in  the  growing 
powers  of  the  child.  Such  teachers  are  the  seed-corn  of  a  crop 
whose  fruitage  will  bless  the  next  generation.  They  are  the 
harbingers  of  a  new  educational  era.    May  their  tribe  increase ! 

With  the  awakening  civic  conscience  of  which  we  are  gaining 
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certain  glimpses  here  and  there  will  come  a  profound  socializing 
of  the  teaching  force  in  the  elementary  school.  What  is  aspira- 
tion today  will  be  realized  tomorrow.  Grade  teachers  will  then 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  pious  wish  that  they  were  able  to  handle 
their  environment  in  the  arithmetic  class;  they  will  actually 
equip  themselves  for  efficient  service  in  this  direction.  Such 
subjects  as  the  following  will  then  be  regarded  as  matters  of 
course  in  arithmetical  teaching,  and  not  as  mere  fits  and  fads  of 
professional  eccentricity.  The  proper  gradation  of  topics  and  of 
the  treatment  of  individual  topics,  as  also  the  extent  to  which 
the  study  of  a  particular  topic  should  be  carried,  must,  of  course, 
always  be  carefully  attended  to.  These  important  matters  are, 
however,  no  more  difficult  with  topics  pertaining  to  the  life  of 
today  than  with  those  relating  to  the  life  of  a  past  epoch,  or, 
worse  still,  to  nothing  at  all  that  is  comprehensible  to  the  pupil. 

MODERN  TOPICS  FOR  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Meteorology:  temperature,  rainfall,  barometric  data;  clear,  fair,  cloudy 
weather  records;  and  yield  of  farm  products  for  particular  localities  and 
for  particular  years  and  periods.  (See  Rational  Grammar  School  Arith- 
metic, Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

2.  Dairying  and  grazing. 

a)  Butter  and  milk  yield  of  individual  cows,  herds,  and  localities. 

h)  Consumption  of  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  of  communities  and  of  the 

entire  country.     (See  Chicago  News  Almanac  for  data.) 
c)  Ranching  and  beef  consumption  of  the  country. 

3.  Manufacturing  industries.  (Sec  Twelfth  U.  S.  Census  and  newspaper 
almanacs.) 

a)  Wool,  cotton,  sugar,  iron  and  steel,  and  other  industries. 

b)  Consumption  of  products  of  these  industries  by  the  country. 

c)  Making  and  refining  coal  oil,  gasoline,  benzine,  naphtha,  etc. 

4.  Mining  industry.     (Sec  Twelfth  U.  S.  Census  for  data.) 

a)  Coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  silver,  and  gold  mining. 

b)  Ore  extraction  and  reduction. 

5.  Transportation.  (See  the  C^n^Mj;  almanacs;  and  ThuTston*s  Economics 
and  Industrial  History,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

a)  Transportation  by  land  and  by  water,  and  comparative  cost. 

b)  Street  and  electric  railways.     (See  Census  Bulletin  No.  3.) 

6.  Growth  and  distribution  of  population.  (See  Rational  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 
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a)  Population  of  the  United  States  distributed  as  to  geographical  and 

political  subdivisions. 
h)  As  to  elevation   above  sea-level   and  as   to  mean  temperature  and 

rainfall.     (See  Twelfth  U.  S.  Census.) 
c)  Comparison  of  growth  of  population  of  the  United  States  with  tkat 

of  other  countries.     (See  newspaper  almanacs.) 

7.  Roads  and  pavements.     (See  standard  treatises  and  Engineering  Pocket- 
Book.) 

a)  Wagon  roads,  turnpikes,  and  railroads;  cost  of  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation. 

h)  Force  needed  to  draw  loads  over.  (See  Rational  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic.) 

c)  Numerical  problems  relating  to  railroads.     (See  ibid.) 

8.  Commerce  in  the  rivers,  canals,  Great  Lakes  of  the  country,  and  by  sea. 
(See  Thurston's  Economics.) 

9.  Business  affairs.     (See  Rational  Grammar  School  Arithmetic;    Beman 
and  Smith's  Higher  Arithmetic,  Ginn  &  Co.) 

a)  Percentage  with  many  other  than  money  problems. 
h)  Interest  by  methods  actually  used  in  business. 

c)  Partial  payments  as  actually  used. 

d)  Compound  interest  by  methods  in  vogue. 

e)  Applications  of  percentage,  as  in  marking  goods;  trade  discount; 
bank  discount;  domestic  and  foreign  exchange;  stocks  and  bonds. 
(See  newspaper  quotations.) 

f)  Loan  associations  and  savings  banks. 

ID.   Nature  study.     (See  Rational  Grammar  School  Arithmetic;    Jackman's 
Number  work  in  Nature  Study  for  the  Grammar  Grades,  Macmillan.) 

a)  Habits  of  animals. 

b)  Planning  and  seeding  a  school  garden. 

c)  Distribution  of  seeds. 

d)  Growth  of  trees  and  other  plants. 

e)  Study  of  mechanical  constituents  of  soils. 

f)  Movements  of  sun  and  moon ;  length  of  day,  month,  and  year,  studied 
observationally  and  from  data  of  patent-medicine  almanacs. 

g)  Distribution  of  sun's  rays  of  heat  and  light. 

II.   Physical  measurements. 

a)  Growth  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year  in  stature, 
weight,  girth,  chest  measure,  and  lung  capacity  of  children. 

b)  Vital  statistics  relating  to  birth-  and  death-rate  of  cities.  Different 
cities  compared. 

c)  Length  of  jump;  distance  of  throwing  the  ball  or  of  putting  the  shot; 
throwing  at  a  target. 
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12.  Geometry  in  the  grades.     (See  Rational  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.) 

a)  Manual  training-scale  drawing. 

b)  Elements  of  land  surveying  and  field  measurements. 

c)  Modeling  geometrical  forms. 

d)  Experimental  and  constructive  work. 

e)  Paper  folding. 
/)  Platting  data. 

13.  Geographical   work. 

a)  Length,  fall  and  commerce  of  rivers. 

h)   Percentage  problems  relating  to  relief  of  countries  and  continents. 
c)   Percentage  of  land  and  water  surface  of  countries  and  continents. 

14.  Longitude  and  time.    Local  and  standard  time  and  date  line. 

15.  Algebra  in  the  grades. 

o)  Representation   by   letters  of  numbers  generalized   from   arithmetical 
number,  and  formulation  of  arithmetical  processes  in  equations. 

b)  Study  of  equations,  showing  simple  relations  between  forces  and  loads 
needed  to  draw  them. 

c)  Use  of  simple  equation  in  solving  percentage  and  interest  problems. 

As  an  aid  in  the  distribution  of  work  on  these  topics  in  the 
different  grades  it  will  be  well  to  note  that  the  first  conception 
of  number  is  a  group  of  individuals.  Accordingly  the  number 
concept  has  its  genesis  in  counting  things,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  in  the  indefinite  m.easurement  of  groups  of  objects. 
Some  time  early  in  the  first  grade  this  stage  of  the  number  con- 
cept  naturally  passes  into  the  concept  of  number  as  an  instrument 
of  direct  measurement.  This  stage  is  reached  through  the  natural 
craving  of  the  mind  for  greater  definiteness  than  is  possible 
through  counting.  These  are  the  two  stages  of  the  number 
concept  out  of  which  the  notions  of  arithmetical  number  and  its 
uses  must  be  evolved,  and  upon  which  the  tabular  machinery  of 
arithmetic  must  be  gotten  into  working  order. 

This  will  require  the  first  four  or  five  grades.  In  these  grades, 
therefore,  the  meaning  of  number  and  how  to  use  it  are  the  ideas 
occupying  the  focus  of  attention  of  the  pupil,  and  the}'  should 
receive  chief  stress  in  the  teaching.  Pupils  should  be  continually 
employing  their  number  faculty  on  real  problems,  the  content  of 
which  should  at  first  be  easily  grasped  by  them,  to  the  end  that 
the  emphasis  of  thought  may  be  on  the  disengagement  of  the 
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number  concept  and  its  uses  from  numbered  things  and  magni- 
tudes. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  first  four  or  five  grades  in 
arithmetic — "Employ  useful  and  interesting  materials  for  the 
sake  of  the  number  concept,"  should  be  changed  by  the  fifth 
grade  into,  "Employ  the  number  concept  for  the  sake  of  an 
understanding  of  useful  and  interesting  material.*'  This  shift 
of  emphasis  means  much  more  in  the  arithmetic  than  is  commonly 
thought.  In  the  latter  grades  it  is  important  that  there  shall  be 
some  difficulties  to  overcome. 

Indirect  measurement,  for  which  the  pupil  is  now  ready, 
should  play  a  leading  role  all  through  the  grammar  school.  By 
indirect  measurement  is  meant  that  sort  of  measurement  in  which 
unknown  magnitudes  must  be  arrived  at  indirectly  through  their 
relations  to  known  magnitudes  or  to  magnitudes  that  can  be 
directly  measured.  Such  measurement  has  to  do  pre-eminently 
with  relationships  among  numbers  and  magnitudes.  It  is  in  this 
work  that  the  pupil  comes  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
number  as  ratio.  The  pupil  of  the  sixth  grade,  if  his  previous 
training  in  arithmetic  has  been  of  the  right  sort,  may  profitably 
undertake  the  study  of  number  and  numerical  relations  of  magni- 
tudes on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  idea  of  number.  It  is  about 
equally  unwise  to  undertake  to  teach  this  idea  earlier  and  not 
to  teach  it  here.  It  is  about  equally  stupid  to  undertake  the  ratio 
idea  too  early  and  not  to  undertake  it  at  all.  The  order  of  steps 
in  the  evolution  of  the  number  concept  is  such  as  is  best  exempli- 
fied in  the  physical  series:  (i)  indefinite  measurement,  (2) 
direct  measurement,  and  (3)  indirect  measurement. 

For  the  aid  of  anyone  who  has  never  tried  such  material  in 
teaching  arithmetic  as  is  advocated  in  this  paper,  and  also  to  give 
an  example  of  how  such  topics  as  the  foregoing  may  be  handled 
to  secure  connected  thinking  on  the  pupil's  part,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  needful  drill,  the  subject  of  street  and  electric  rail- 
ways is  selected  for  treatment  here.  The  data  are  taken  from 
Bulletin  j  of  the  United  States  Census  Office.  An  important 
feature  of  the  development  of  such  topics  as  this  in  the  arithmetic 
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is,  we  insist,  in  the  connectedness  and  sequence  of  the  work. 
Tlie  customary  scattering  problems  of  the  arithmetics  secure 
variety  at  the  expense  of  connected  thinking — rather  an  expensive 
price  to  pay.  Finally,  no  teacher  will  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing this  topic  must  be  worked  out  as  fully  as  is  here  given  with 
poorly  prepared  classes.  It  is  developed  with  some  completeness 
here  to  show  what  may  be  done  with  strong  sixth-  or  seventh- 
grade  classes  in  the  way  of  correlating  arithmetic  w^ith  matters 
of  real  social  concern. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  WORK. 

1.  The  Chicago  &  Johet  Electric  Railway  Co.  uses  46.19  miles  of  principal 
main  track,  14.40  miles  of  secondary  main  track,  and  2.30  miles  of  sidings 
and  turnouts.  What  is  the  total  mileage,  and  what  percentage  of  the 
total  is  each  kind  of  track? 

2.  .38.92  miles  of  this  track  is  owned  and  the  rest  is  leased  by  the  company. 
How  much  is  leased?    What  percentage  of  the  track  is  owned?    leased? 

3.  39.13  miles  of  the  track  lie  without  the  city  limits.  What  percentage  of 
the  track  lies  without  the  city  limits?    Within  the  city  limits? 

4.  The  maximum  weight  per  yard  of  rails  used  is  106  pounds  and  the 
minimum  is  60  pounds.  The  heavier  weight  of  rail  is  used  within  the 
city  limits  and  the  lighter  is  used  wthout.  Fnd  the  total  cost  of  rails  for 
the  road  @  $31.75  per  long  ton   (2,240  pounds). 

5.  The  total  length  of  the  27  bridges  owned  by  the  company  is  800  feet. 
What  is  the  average  length  of  a  bridge? 

6.  31.51  miles  of  the  trolley  wire  are  supported  by  a  span  wire,  13.05  miles 
by  a  side  bracket  and  1.63  miles  by  center  poles.  What  percentage  of  the 
whole  is  supported  in  each  way? 

7.  There  are  53  trolley  poles  per  mile.  What  is  the  average  distance  apart 
of  the  poles? 

8.  The  company  uses  32  closed  and  16  open  passenger  cars,  24  freight  cars, 
and  4  open  and  4  closed  combination  passenger  and  freight  cars.  What 
percentage  of  the  cars  are  combination  cars?  Closed  passenger  cars? 
Freight  cars?     Open  combination  cars? 

9.  64  of  the  cars  are  equipped  with  hand  brakes  and  16  with  electric  brakes. 
What  percentage  of  all  is  equipped  with  electric  brakes? 

10.  In  1902  the  road  carried  4,439,692  fare  passengers  and  575,220  transfer 
passengers.    The  fare  passengers  comprised  what  percentage  of  all? 

11.  Find  the  number  of  fare  passengers  per  mile  of  track. 

12.  The  total  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  cars  was  1,346,654.  How 
many  fare  passengers  did  this  give  per  mile  of  passenger-car  run?  How 
many  miles  run  did  a  passenger  car  average? 
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13.  During  the  year  there  were  71  passengers  injured  and  i  killed;  13  em- 
ployees injured  and  3  killed;  15  other  persons  injured  and  2  killed.  Find 
the  total  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  what  percentage  this  number 
is  of  the  total  number  of  passengers  and  employees  (1,360)  carried. 

14.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried,  killed  and  injured  by  all  street 
and  electric  lines  of  the  United  States  in  1902  were  4,809,554,438,  1,218, 
and  47,429,  respectively;  of  employees  the  corresponding  numbers  were 
I33»64i,  122,  and  26,690,  respectively.  There  were  831  other  persons 
(not  being  carried)  killed  and  17,040  injured.  Find  the  total  number  of 
the  killed  and  the  total  number  injured,  and  what  percentage  each  is 
of  the  total  number  of  passengers  and  employees. 

15.  The  table  given  here  shows  the  distribution  of  street  and  electric  railway 
traffic  with  reference  to  the  principal  geographical  divisions  of  the  United 
States  in  1890  and  1902.  Fill  out  the  blanks  of  the  table  and  compute 
the  percentages  of  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  blank  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  columns.  Tell  what  these  percentages  signify.  In  which  geographical 
division  has  each  percentage  of  increase  been  greatest?    Least? 

TABLE    L 

Street    and    Railway    Service    in    Relation    to    Geographical    Divisions    op 

THE  United  St.\tes. 


Division 


North  Atlantic 

Increase 

Per  centage  of  increase 

South  Atlantic 

Increase , 

Percentage  of  increase , 

North  Central 

Increase 

Percentage  of  increase , 

.  South  Central 

Increase , 

Percentage  of  increase 

Western 

Increase 

Percentage  of  increase 

United  States 

Increase 

Percentage  of  increa>e 


Year 

Population 
( in  Millions) 

Passengers 

Carried 

(in  Millions) 

Average  No. 

Rides 
per  Person 

1902 
1890 

21.05 
17.40 

10.44 
8.86 

26.33 
22.36 

14.08 
10.97 

4.09 
3-03 

75-99 
62.62 

2.618.53 
1,141.19 

1902 
1890 

332.54 
101.65 

1902 
1890 

1.344.00 

538.31 

IQ02 
1890 

210. 10 
98.01 

• 

1902 
189Q 

304    38 
143.86 

1902 
1890 

4.809.55 
2,023.01 

• 

lOO 
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16.  Study  Table  II.,  fill  out  the  blanks,  and  tell  what  the  numbers  you  fill 
in  mean.  What  change  is  noticeable  in  the  various  kinds  of  motive 
power  since  1890?  Which  kind  of  motive  power  promises  to  supersede 
all  others  for  street-railway  service  in  the  United  States? 

TABLE    II. 

Development  of  Motive  Power  of  Street  Railways  of  tue  United  States 

FROM  1890  TO  1902. 


• 

1903 

1890 

Pekcentace  of  In- 
ch ease  OK  Decrease 

Kind  of  Power 

No.  Com- 
panies 

Miles  of 
Track 

No.  Com- 
panies 

126 
506 

55 
74 

Miles  of 
Track 

No.  Com- 
panies 

Miles  of 
Track 

Electric 

Animal 

Cable 

Steam 

747 

67 
26 

9 

21,920.07 
259.10 
240.69 
169.61 

1,261.97 

5,661.44 
488.31 
711.30 

Total  in  U.S... 



17.    Find  the  total  number  of  employees  of  street  and  electric  railways  of 

Illinois  and  of  the  United  States,  and  find  the  average  yearly  wage  for 

each  class  of  employees  enumerated  in  Table  III,  which  contains  the 

data   for   1902. 

TABLE    III. 

Employees   of   Street  and   Electric   Railways   of   Illinois  and  of  the 

United  States. 


Illinois 

Unitbd  States 

Class 

Number 

Total 
Wages 

Average 

Annual 

Wage 

Number 

I.198 
11.474 

1.345 
2,288 

1.751 

1,167 
1,150 
2,694 
9.197 
338 
16,137 

Total 
Wages 

Average 

Annual 

Wage 

^witf*hfn^n 

96 
603 

107 

97 
104 

183 

67 
191 

732 

14 
2,348 

$  62,457 
346,333 

59.912 
71,274 
92,442 

109,655 

47.711 
124,463 

498,597 

7,405 
1,118,681 

$    728,975 
5,511,425 

813,425 
1.553,478 

1,527,793 

761,304 
901,524 

1,735,647 
6,312,119 

197.254 
8,495,983 

Road  and  track  men 
Hostlers  atid  stable- 
men 

T.ine  men 

Fncfineerc 

Dynamo  and  switch- 
men 

Electricians 

Firemen 

\f  ech  Anicc 

Lamp  trimmers 

Other  employees. . . . 

Totals 

18.  H<jw  do  the  average  annual  wages  for  Illinois  and  for  the  United  States 
in  1902  compare  with  the  wages  of  men  of  the  same  class  in  your  com- 
munity ? 
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In  all  such  work  as  the  foregoing  due  regard  must  be  had 
to  movement  and  arithmetical  unity.  The  unity  which  is  prom- 
inent in  the  study  just  outlined  is  the  economic  significance  of 
such  railways  in  the  development  of  our  country.  This  unity 
will  hardly  be  lost  sight  of,  since  it  is  the  most  immediate,  the 
most  concrete,  and  is  the  unity  in  which  the  pupil's  thought  and 
interest  are  centered.  It  is,  indeed,  this  very  unity  that  puts 
purpose  into  the  study.  But  arithmetic  must  also  be  taught,  and 
whether  it  be  taught  incidentally  or  for  its  own  sake  (if  the 
latter  were  possible),  it  is  unfair  both  to  pupil  and  to  subject 
to  blind  the  learner  to  the  only  thing  which  can  give  arithmetical 
purpose  to  his  effort;  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  quantitative  content 
of  the  subject-matter  to  the  science  of  number.  At  the  close  of 
such  work  as  the  foregoing  illustration  calls  for  the  arithmetical 
principles  should  be  clearly  brought  out,  that  the  pupil  may 
not  fail  to  see  what  he  really  had  to  do,  and  what  it  is  he  must 
master  if  he  wishes  to  augment  his  power  to  do  similar  work. 
In  our  rational  recoil  from  the  study  by  immature  pupils  of  a 
formal  subject  for  its  own  sake  the  writer  has  seen  more  than 
a  theoretical  danger  that  we  may  go  to  the  irrational  extent  of 
failing  to  teach  arithmetic  at  all.  This  would  be  followed  by 
another  swing  of  the  scholastic  pendulum  back  to  dead  formalism, 
and  everything  would  then  have  to  be  gone  over  again.  If 
however,  a  study  of  the  kind  illustrated  secure  sufficient  drill  in 
operations  with  decimals  and  in  finding  percentages,  the  next 
topic  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  teaching  and  drilling  in 
other  necessary  principles  and  processes.  It  is  well  for  arithmetic 
teachers  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  their  office  is  not  to 
train  experts,  but  to  educate  youth.  Education  means  movement 
under  the  stimulus  of  purpose,  and  to  be  educative  arithmetical 
teaching  must  not  lack  in  either  unity  or  movement. 

G.  W.  Myers. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
College  of  Education. 


COURSES  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  courses  in  natural  science  offered  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation are  intended  distinctly  for  those  who  desire  professional 
training  as  teachers.  They  all  assume,  at  least,  that  degree  of 
academic  knowledge  of  subject-matter  on  the  part  of  the  student 
which  will  enable  him  to  grasp  with  some  clearness  the  inter- 
relations of  the  great  subdivisions  of  science.  They  also  presup- 
pose that  maturity  of  mind  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
students  which  will  enable  them  to  take  up  with  intelligence 
the  study  of  the  relations  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  subject- 
matter  to  the  needs  of  pupils  ranging  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  college. 

Careful  personal  inquiry,  therefore,  rather  than  a  formal 
examination,  will  be  made  into  the  merits  of  each  case,  with 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  course  should  be  taken,  and 
with  a  view,  also,  to  finding  out  what  further  academic  prepara- 
tion, if  any,  may  be  necessary. 

To  this  end,  the  various  courses  are  planned  as  consistent 
parts  of  an  organic  whole.  In  Course  A,  intended  for  high-school 
graduates,  two  and  one-half  science  courses  are  prescribed.  In 
Course  B,  intended  for  those  who,  in  addition  to  a  high-school 
course,  have  two  years  of  college  work  to  their  credit,  one  and  a 
half  science  courses  are  required.  Just  what  these  courses  shall 
be  will  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  previous  preparation 
and  experience  of  the  pupil.  They  will  be  chosen  also  with  a 
view  to  forming  proper  relationships  with  the  other  subjects  or 
any  special  course  that  the  student  may  be  pursuing.  The  courses, 
in  addition  to  those  required,  are  offered  as  electives.  They  are 
intended  to  give  further  training  to  those  w^ho  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  for  special  work  in  the  grades,  either  as  teachers  or 
supervisors,  or  who  may  be  preparing  to  teach  science  in  high 
or  normal  schools.     In  the  courses  offered,  an  effort  has  been 
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made  to  develop  a  plan  of  teaching  as  a  whole  which  shall  be  in 
acordance  with  the  principles  of  psychology  and  pedagog>^  So 
far  as  this  is  true,  the  plan  should  also  meet  the  practical  needs 
of  the  pupils  for  a  knowledge  of  nature  in  their  daily  living.  The 
earlier  courses  are  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  general 
experience  wdiich  children  acquire  in  their  direct  contact  with 
nature.  While  this  experience  is  vagiie  and  lacking  in  detail,  it  is 
nevertheless  w^ell  ordered  and  consistent.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth  than  to  suppose  that  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  as  regards  the  facts  and  phenom- 
ena of  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  reasons  for  things  observed 
are  not  distinctly  formulated  in  the  young  mind,  but  there  is 
nevertheless  a  general  appreciation  of  natural  causes  which  ren- 
ders the  nature-picture  rational. 

The  preliminary  courses,  therefore,  deal  with  those  larger 
aspects  of  nature  with  which  children  at  first  become  acquainted. 
The  field  work  involved  in  Course  8i  is  directed  toward  a  study 
of  the  region,  considered  as  a  whole,  which  lies  adjacent  to  the 
school,  and  which  depends  for  its  character  upon  its  antecedent 
and  present  relations  to  glacier  and  lake.  It  further  involves  a 
study  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  a  subdivision  of  this  entire 
area  into  smaller  units,  each  of  which  has  something  of  a  dis- 
tinctive character  of  its  own.  Collections  of  specimens  of  soil, 
rock,  plants,  and  animals  are  made  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable 
the  pupils  to  make  an  intelligent  comparison  between  the  areas, 
one  with  another. 

In  Course  82  some  particular  area  is  selected  for  a  more  de- 
tailed study.  An  effort  is  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
general  and  special  problems  which  must  be  solved  by  the  animals 
and  plants  that  are  found.  This  leads  to  a  study  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  of  the  soil  at  different  depths ;  to  a  study  of 
moisture — rainfall,  quantity  of  water  present  at  different  times 
and  depths  in  the  soil  and  in  the  air;  to  a  study  of  sunshine  dis- 
tribution in  the  various  seasons  and  at  different  hours  in  the 
day.  The  various  problems  are  worked  out  to  definite  and 
quantitative  results  from  observations  and  measurements  made 
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on  the  grounds  and  by  the  necessary  experimental  work  in  the 
laboratories.  Collections  are  made,  and  attention  is  given  to  a 
general  consideration  of  questions  of  adaptation  and  structure. 

Courses  83  and  84  pursue  in  greater  detail  a  study  of  the 
subjects  derived  from  those  preceding.  Course  83  deals  especially 
with  the  biological  aspects  of  nature  study,  and  it  involves  such 
work  in  dissection  as  may  be  necessary  to  acquaint  pupils  with 
the  gross  internal  structure  of  those  forms  of  animal  and  plant 
with  which  they  have  been  made  familiar  in  a  general  way  by 
previous  study.  The  aim  is  to  assist  the  students  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  for  giving  their  future  pupils  an  intelligent  idea  of 
the  great  functions  and  chief  structures  of  the  animal  and  plant 
bodies,  thus  laying  a  proper  foundation  for  physiology  and 
hygiene  and  general  biology. 

Course  84  seeks  to  develop  a  plan  for  introducing  the  pupils 
directly  to  some  of  the  more  obvious  relations  between  the  organic 
and  inorganic  divisions  of  nature.  It  includes  a  general  study  of 
the  more  easily  determined  physical  and  chemical  properties  and 
constituents  of  minerals,  soils,  and  plants;  also  a  study  of  such 
problems  in  heat,  light,  sound,  electricity,  and  mechanics  as  have 
obvious  bearing  upon  human  life  and  welfare. 

Course  87  deals  with  special  experimental  work  of  a  historic 
character  which  will  throw  light  upon  the  development  of  modem 
appliances  found  in  human  industries  at  the  present  time. 

Course  85  is  historical  in  character,  and  is  based  upon  obser- 
vation, readings,  and  lectures.  Such  works  as  those  of  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Haeckel,  Spencer,  White,  and  others  are  used  as  refer- 
ences, with  a  view  to  giving  the  student  a  general  view  of  the 
development  of  scientific  conceptions  as  they  stand  at  present. 
An  attempt  is  also  made  to  work  out  some  of  the  more  important 
bearings  that  these  conceptions  have  upon  the  social,  economic, 
and  moral  questions  of  the  day.  This  is  done  in  the  belief  that 
the  training  of  a  teacher  is  not  complete  unless  special  attention  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  principles  of  evolution  as  applied  to  the 
development  of  character  in  youth.  Teachers  are  but  beginning 
to  recognize  that  physical  development  is  a  process  of  evolution : 
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they  do  not  as  clearly  recognize  that  conduct  is  the  result 
of  the  same  slow  process.  This  course,  therefore,  is  devoted 
mainly  to  the  organic  and  necessary  relations  which  the  study  of 
nature  bears  to  character  as  the  true  and  safe  basis  for  conduct. 

Course  86  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  broader  pedagogical  rela- 
tions of  science.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
introduction  of  the  study  of  nature  into  the  schools  is  the  feeling 
that  in  some  way  it  will  result  in  driving  out  of  the  curriculum, 
or  at  least  in  weakening,  the  work  of  some  of  the  studies  admitted 
to  be  essential.  Although  the  history  of  the  nature-study  move- 
ment for  the  past  ten  years  shows  that  this  fear  is  not  only 
groundless,  but  that  nature  study  actually  demands  more  and 
better  work  than  ever  before  in  other  related  subjects,  the  task  of 
properly  correlating  all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  has  not 
been  clearly  understood.  This  course  will  involve,  therefore,  a 
history  of  the  movement,  a  consideration  of  a-proper  evaluation 
and  place  of  studies,  and  a  study  of  the  changed  and  changing 
conditions  made  necessary  by  the  great  influx  of  new  subject- 
matter  that  has  recently  come  into  the  schools. 

Corresponding  to  the  broad  presentation  of  subject-matter 
contemplated  in  these  courses,  there  will  be  the  same  careful 
attention  given  to  the  various  modes  of  expression.  The  different 
modes  of  expression  are  the  recognized  means  whereby  the  image 
roused  by  presentation  is  limited  and  defined.  The  students  will, 
therefore,  be  called  upon  for  such  work  in  drawing,  painting, 
modeling,  making,  and  writing  as  may  be  necessary  properly  to 
develop  the  subject  with  children.  Observations  will  be  con- 
stantly supplemented  by  reading,  and  due  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  reading  matter  of  an  appropriate  character. 
Number  and  form  will  be  employed  also  from  the  beginning,  in 
the  determination  of  natural  quantitative  relations.  The  proper 
use  of  the  latter  subjects  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  of  nature  pic- 
tures. Their  long  isolation  from  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
and  from  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  together  with  the  blind 
devoteeism  of  most  teachers  to  endless  drill  upon  empty  processes. 
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renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  students  to  study  intelligently 
the  relations  of  mathematical  subjects  to  the  necessities  of  image 
growth.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  while  these  conditions 
last  it  will  be  difficult  to  detect  any  improvement  in  subject- 
matter  and  in  methods  of  instruction  in  these  branches  when  such 
students  become  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  field  and  class-room  work  recjuired  in  the 
various  courses,  opportunity  w-ill  be  offered  for  judicious  obser- 
vation and  teaching  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  under 
careful  supervision,  counsel,  and  criticism.  A  considerable 
amount  of  time  w^ill  be  given  to  a  consideration  of  this  aspect  of 
the  teachers'  preparation  by  round-table  and  seminar  methods. 
This  phase  of  the  work,  w-hich  will  actually  constitute  the  labora- 
tory exercises  of  the  courses,  will  be  adapted,  as  far  as  possible* 
to  the  individual  needs  and  qualifications  of  the  different  students. 

The  principal' test  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  students  who  take  these  courses  will  be  found  in  the 
evidences  that  the  pupil  can  produce  to  show  that  he  is  able 
to  teach  and  supervise  the  work  in  nature  study  and  the  elements 
of  natural  science  in  elementary,  high,  and  normal  schools.  These 
signs  of  the  student's  professional  merits  will  be  gleaned  from 
the  exercises  in  the  class-room  and  field,  from  the  skill  he  show^s 
in  being  able  to  express  himself  clearly  in  discussions,  from  the 
plans  he  prepares  as  a  basis  of  his  teaching,  and  finally  from  his 
poise  and  general  effectiveness  as  a  teacher  before  his  class. 
Above  all  else  in  importance  stands  the  character  of  the  student ; 
and  these  results  w-ill  all  be  studied,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  his 
motive.  If  the  student  be  lacking  in  true  nobility  of  purpose,  his 
preparation  will  always  be  superficial,  and  no  amount  of  formal 
training  will  ever  develop  him  into  what  the  world  really  needs — 
a  conscientious  and  efficient  teacher. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 


THE   CORRELATION   OF   DRAWING   AND   MANUAL 

TRAINING. 

The  subject  of  my  paper  today — the  correlation  of  drawing 
and  manual  training — is  not  a  new  one.  There  has  been  for 
some  time  a  desire  on  the  part  of  our  best  supervisors  of  both 
branches  for  a  closer  affiliation  and  a  more  hearty  co-operation ; 
and  already  in  the  work  of  some  of  the  larger  cities  the  influence 
of  one  upon  the  other  is  strongly  felt.  But  the  last  word  has  by 
no  means  been  said.  In  some  of  the  other  cities  and  in  places 
where  the  work  is  new,  drawing  and  manual  training  have  each 
their  isolated  place  in  the  school  curriculum;  and  too  often  the 
teacher  of  drawing  undervalues  the  work  of  the  manual-training 
teacher,  while  the  manual-training  teacher  has  a  little  secret  con- 
tempt for  the  drawing  teacher's  talk  about  "art,"  **art  feeling," 
and  the  like.  That  this  is  not  the  ideal  condition  I  am  sure  we 
all  agree,  and  the  purpose  of  the  paper  and  the  discussion  after- 
ward is  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  better  conditions  and  to  find  out 
why  drawing  and  manual  training — two  members  of  the  same 
family,  sisters  in  fact — cannot  be  on  terms  of  greater  intimacy, 
more  mutually  helpful.  As  manual  training  is  the  younger  and 
l^rhaps  not  quite  so  well  known  member,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  points  concerning  its  history,  its  present  aspect, 
and  its  relation  to  drawing. 

The  growth  of  manual  training  has  been  from  two  distinct 
sources,  representing  opposite  extremes  of  thought.  It  has 
grown,  on  the  one  side,  from  the  technical  school,  and,  on  the 
other,  from  the  kindergarten.  The  manual  training  of  the  tech- 
nical school  is  purely  utilitarian,  while  that  springing  from  the 
kindergarten  came  purely  as  sCn  educational  idea.  In  the  union 
of  these  two  growths  we  have  manual  training  in  its  present-day 
aspect — not,  on  the  one  hand,  entirely  technical  and  utilitarian, 
nor,  on  the  other,  as  distinctly  educational  as  it  will  be  when  it  is 
more  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten,  and  when  the 
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methods  of  such  pioneer  workers  as  Dr.  Runkle,  Dr.  Woodward, 
and  Dr.  Belfield  join  hands  with  the  thought  of  such  thinkers 
as  Dr.  Dewey,  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  Stanley  Hall,  and  others. 

The  high  schools  were  the  first  public  schools  to  introduce 
manual  training,  and  they  followed  the  methods  used  in  the 
technical  schools.  The  object  was  to  provide  for  the  high-school 
boy  a  more  useful  and  lucrative  occupation  than  that  of  clerk  or 
bookkeeper,  which  were  about  the  only  fields  open  to  the  average 
high-school  graduate.  From  the  high  school  manual  training 
gradually  pushed  its  way  down  into  the  grades,  borrowing  in 
too  many  instances  the  high-school  method  of  class  instruction 
and  the  making  of  exercises. 

From  the  opposite  extreme,  the  kindergarten,  very  much  and 
very  important  manual  training  has  been  taught,  although  not 
technically  considered  as  such.  The  activities  of  the  kinderg^arten 
— or  the  "manual  training  of  the  kindergarten,''  as  it  might  be 
called — is  entirely  lacking  in  a  commercial  or  utilitarian  idea,  and 
is  solely  for  the  development  of  the  child ;  so  much  kindergarten 
work  is  ideal  manual  training,  as  clay-modeling,  free  paper- 
cutting,  paper-folding,  mat-weaving,  etc. 

This  kindergarten  manual  training  has  been  of  infinitely 
greater  educational  value  than  the  more  technical  kind  which 
found  its  way  from  the  technical  schools  to  the  high  school.  Of 
all  forms  of  educational  manual  training  the  most  valuable,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  work  in  clay-modeling.  Work  in  no  other 
medium  supplies  such  perfect  training  for  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch,  and  develops  such  a  conception  of  proportion,  form,  and 
beauty  of  line.  If  I  could  employ  but  one  medium  in  my  teach- 
ing, I  would  certainly  choose  this  one.  Free  paper-cutting  is  a 
fascinating  form  of  manual  training,  and  when  colored  paper  is 
used,  the  delight  of  the  little  workers  is  proof  of  its  value.  The 
more  exact  forms  of  this  elementary  manual  training  are  paper- 
folding  and  cardboard  construction.  I  believe  in  mechanical 
accuracy  in  its  proper  place,  but  I  do  believe  there  is  a  more 
important  accuracy  to  be  striven  for  in  the  first  four  grades  of 
school  work — viz.,  free-hand  accuracy.    I  wonder  why  so  many 
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teachers  consider  it  necessary  to  make  working  drawings  with 
ruler  and  compass  in  order  to  make  them  accurate,  when  a  train- 
ing of  the  eye  and  a  study  of  proportion  might  be  accomplished 
at  the  same  time. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  which  class 
of  teachers  has  done  the  more  for  manual  training,  I  should  have 
a  difficult  question  to  decide,  for  the  service  of  the  drawing 
teachers  in  the  cause  of  manual  training  has  been  great.  They 
have  commenced  at  the  right  end,  and  their  teaching  has  had  a 
truly  educational  motive — the  development  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  touch;  while  the  manual-training  teachers  have  not  always 
kept  the  educational  motive  in  mind,  and  have  concerned  them- 
selves too  largely  with  merely  technical  skill.  Each  class  of 
teachers,  however,  has  been  enthusiastic  and  has  done  much  to 
bring  about  the  condition  of  things  which  we  have  at  present. 
Certainly  this  condition  is  hopeful,  and  the  future  points  to  better 
and  still  better  things,  as  our  work  becomes  known  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  But  the  end  to  which  we  are 
looking  cannot  be  gained  unless  we  look  at  our  work  in  the 
broader  sense,  realize  that  we  teachers  of  drawing  and  manual 
training  are  working  for  one  great  end,  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  and  join  our  forces  that  we  may  work  hand 
in  hand.  I  have  letters  from  a  number  of  men  well  knpwn  in 
educational  work,  touching  this  matter  of  a  union  of  drawing 
and  manual  training,  and  what  they  say  will  have  such  force  with 
you  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  extracts  from  their  letters. 

Dr.  Haney,  superintendent  of  manual  training  and  drawing 
of  New  York  city,  says : 

Much  of  the  teaching  of  design  can  best  be  taught  in  its  direct  applica- 
tion, as  applied  pattern  or  as  structural  design,  to  things  to  be  made.  Much 
of  the  talk  of  teachers  of  drawing  about  art  is  loose.  With  a  definite  end 
for  the  teaching  of  the  laws  of  beauty,  such  teaching  becomes  concrete,  not 
abstract.  Beauty  in  common  things,  concrete  things,  can  best  be  taught  by 
the  making  of  such  things.    The  points  then  come  home  to  the  child. 

Mr  Upton,  supervisor  of  manual  training,  Buffalo,  writes : 

Our  educational  processes  will  never  produce  their  fullest  results  till  the 
lines   between    subjects   are   broken   down.     Art   without   expression    which 
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hand-work  affords  is  superficial,  and  hand-work  without  the  spirit  of  beauty 
will  always  be  mere  work,  nothing  higher.  Artists  have  been  mostly  paper 
and  paint  artists,  and  manual-training  teachers  are  sticking  too  closely  to 
what  they  have  been  taught.  Both  are  now  reaching  out  into  the  field  of  the 
other,  and  good  must  come  from  these  investigations. 

From  C.  Han  ford  Henderson,  a  man  who  has  written  much 
of  value  on  educational  topics,  comes  this : 

The  two  branches  are  and  ought  to  be  ver>'  closely  related,  and  the 
teachers  of  them  could  gain  much,  I  think,  by  coming  into  neighborly  touch. 
This  alone  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  such  a  union,  but  there  seems  to 
me  other  arguments  as  well.  Both  drawing  and  manual  training  are  now 
highly  developed  specialties,  and  the  tendency  of  every  specialty  is  to  produce 
a  certain  apartness  which  neither  the  specialist  nor  his  subject  can  well 
afford.  We  need  to  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  other  related  effort  to 
escape  the  danger  of  getting  things  a  little  out  of  proportion.  It  seems  to  me, 
too,  that  such  a  union  movement  would  accomplish  an  increased  amount  of 
good  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  machinery  of  organizatioa 

The  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Normals  has  this  to  say  : 

Drawing  can  never  accomplish  its  largest  good  divorced  from  con- 
structive work,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  constructive  work  is  of  little 
value  without  drawing.  The  teachers  of  these  branches  should  know  each 
other  and  each  other's  work. 

From  the  supervisor  of  manual  training,  Boston,  we  have 
this  word: 

We  have  just  begun  the  practical  correlation  of  drawing  and  manual 
training,  in  which  both  departments  join. 

Superintendent  Balliet  writes : 

It  will  be  very  valuable  to  have  a  joint  meeting  of  the  drawing  and 
manual-training  teachers.  I  should  go  farther  and  say  there  ought  to  be  a 
meeting  of  these  teachers,  the  teachers  of  music,  and  the  teachers  of  literature, 
to  discuss  in  the  broadest  way  the  problem  of  art  education.  To  have  draw- 
ing teachers  assume  that  art  education  is  merely  drawing  is  to  narrow  the 
subject  in  a  most  unfortunate  way. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  art  education,  Mr.  John  S.  Clark: 

1  beg  to  say  that  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  uniting  the  forces  of  the 
art  and  manual-training  teachers.  In  the  art  movement  that  is  to  come,  great 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  subjects  of  design,  through  putting  the  work 
of  design  on  principles   rather  than   upon   mere  caprice  or  whim,   and  the 
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execution  of  design  according  to  principle  is  going  to  call  for  a  good  deal 
of  manual  training,  while  the  study  of  the  application  of  design  to  use  and 
material  is  going  to  be  a  great  help  for  manual  training. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  letters  receh-ed  expressing 
an  interest  in  the  matter. 

As  a  rule,  criticism  is  merited,  and  when  the  feeling  becomes 
general  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  art  education  and 
manual  training,  it  is  not  wise  for  the  teachers  of  these  subjects 
to  disregard  these  signs. 

A  few  years  ago  a  good  drawing  supervisor  was  teaching 
clay-modeling,  free  paper-cutting,  and  paper-folding,  using 
colored  paper  in  teaching  design,  and  was  doing  something  in 
cardboard  construction  by  using  pattern  sheets,  and  was  making 
use  of  the  geometrical  solids;  all  of  which  was  good  drawing 
and  excellent  manual  training.  This  practical  and  very  important 
side  of  art  education  has  been  almost  dropped.  Twelve  years 
ago,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Drawing  Teachers' 
Association,  there  were  excellent  exhibits  of  clay-modeling.  We 
look  in  vain  for  such  exhibits  now  from  the  public  schools.  Free 
paper-cutting  and  colored-paper  work  have  given  place  to  brush 
work.  Pattern  work  has  been  almost  entirely  dropped,  while 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  geometric  solids  are  covered  with 
the  dust  of  five  or  six  years.  In  place  of  this  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  nature-drawing  in  the  lower  grades  with  water  color,  and 
ink  and  brush,  story-telling  with  the  brush  and  colored  crayon, 
lK>se-drawing,  etc.  The  same  sort  of  work  is  carried  on  through 
the  grades :  landscape  from  the  imagination,  pose-drawing  with 
the  brush,  design  in  water  color,  object  drawing  **in  mass,"  dark- 
and-Iight  effects  after  the  Japanese,  etc. ;  all  of  which  is  excellent, 
and  has  come  to  save  the  work  from  the  hard,  inartistic,  and 
conventional  sort  of  way  into  which  it  was  in  danger  of  going. 
Bu^  is  not  the  pendulum  in  danger  of  swinging  a  little  too  far 
in  that  direction?  The  drawing  teachers,  in  their  anxiety  to 
make  the  results  artistic,  to  have  **free  work'*  and  not  to  cramp 
their  pupils,  often  sacrifice  truth,  especially  in  much  of  the  nature 
work  seen.     As  the  pupils  approach  the  eighth  grade,  much  of 
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the  nature  work  should  be  done  with  the  pencil  point,  and  time 
should  not  be  lost  by  making  the  lessons  too  elaborate.  The 
pupils  should  give  more  time  for  study  and  comparison,  with 
opportunities  t5  try  again. 

The  drawing  teacher  who  is  so  permeated  with  the  art  idea 
that  she  has  not  time  to  teach  clay-modeling,  free  paper-cutting, 
cardboard  construction  work,  and  the  legitimate  use  of  the  geo- 
metrical solids  in  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  see  and  study,  is 
doing  a  great  deal  toward  meriting  such  accusations  as  Dr. 
Haney^s:    "Much  of  the  talk  about  art  is  loose." 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  what  I  have  said  about  drawing, 
for  I  thoroughly  believe  tliat  the  subject  is  being  better  taught 
every  year;  but  I  feel  that  very  important  forms  of  drawing 
have  been  disr^arded  in  recent  years. 

Manual  training  has  been  making  great  strides  during  the 
last  ten  years,  although  there  are  many  false  methods  of  teaching 
yet  to  be  rectified,  such  as  beginning  the  work  in  the  high  school, 
and  basing  the  method  of  teaching  on  that  of  the  technical 
schools,  employing  artisans  as  instructors  instead  of  trained 
teachers,  and  trying  to  make  manual  training  an  end  in  itself 
instead  of  a  means  to  an  end. 

I  asked  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  London  School 
Board  Manual  Training  Department  what  in  his  judgment  was 
the  most  important  thing  in  manual  training,  and  he  answered : 
"Tool  manipulation."  The  London  course  of  study  shows  the 
same  answer.  The  London  boy  certainly  does  know  how  to  use 
his  tools,  but  Mr.  Barter's  teachers  are  giving  the  same  exercises 
and  models  that  were  in  use  ten  years  ago.  His  teachers  are 
almost  all  artisans,  with  very  meager  conception  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  their  teaching,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  manual 
training  was  an  end  in  itself. 

A  number  of  our  high  schools  have  similar  courses.  "Tool 
manipulation"  is  the  watchword.  A  set  of  graded  exercises  is 
worked  out  by  each  pupil,  followed  by  completed  models,  or  these 
models  are  made,  alternating  with  the  exercises.  There  is  no 
beauty  in  the  lap  joint,  or  in  fact  in  any  of  these  exercises,  and 
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it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  models  in  such  a  course  as  devoid 
of  beauty  as  the  exercises  with  which  they  alternate.  In  most 
cases  every  line  and  angle  can  be  tested  with  the  rule  and  tri- 
square,  and  the  series  may  justly  be  called  a  carpenter's  course. 
Need  I  say  that  right  here  is  a  field  for  the  drawing  supervisor  ? 

In  strong  contrast  to  this,  and  directly  opposite  to  it  in 
method,  is  the  Swedish  sloyd.  This  handicraft  was  practiced  for 
three  hundred  years  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  before  Dr. 
Salomon  adapted  it  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  of  Sweden.  In 
its  original  purity  it  possessed  high  educational  merits,  for  the 
articles  made  were  designed  by  the  maker,  and  were  for  use  and 
ornament  in  the  home,  and  not  for  sale.  Dr.  Salomon's  adapta- 
tion has  preserved  this  educational  feature  in  theory,  if  not  in 
actual  practice,  as  the  sloyd  course  is  based  on  a  series  of  exer- 
cises which  are  taught  while  the  pupils  are  making  useful  models. 
These  models  may  be  as  varied  as  the  minds  of  the  workers, 
and  a  hundred  different  localities  might  all  be  teaching  sloyd 
without  duplicating  a  single  model,  while  a  single  teacher  may 
have  a  group  of  a  dozen  models  for  each  exercise,  and,  better 
still,  the  pupil  may  design  a  new  model  if  he  can  make  it  simple 
enough.  Here  is  another  large  field  for  the  drawing  teacher — 
constructive  design. 

In  the  course  at  Oshkosh  each  pupil  designs  a  model  to  take 
the  place  of  some  model  in  the  course  four  times  each  year ;  and 
at  all  times  he  is  at  liberty  to  design  his  own  model,  should  he 
so  desire. 

It  is  this  sloyd  which  has  appeared  in  the  United  States  to 
fulfil  a  mission,  and  to  take  up  and  apply  in  the  grades  the  edu- 
cative principles  of  self-activity  which  are  the  spirit  of  the  kinder- 
garten. The  influence  of  sloyd  is  entirely  changing  the  methods 
of  teaching  in  such  schools  as  Pratt  Institute  and  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  there  is  growing  up  an  American  educational  manual 
training  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  methods.  This  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  with  the  methods  of 
sloyd,  in  addition  to  a  third  element,  which  is  purely  American, 
and  comes  to  us  from  the  colleges,  and  from  the  investigations  of 
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such  men  as  John  Dewey,  of  Chicago.  Through  this  third  ele- 
ment manual  training  will  eventually  relate  itself  to  everything 
in  the  school  curriculum ;  but  it  must  first  relate  itself  to  drawing, 
or  "art ;"  for  it  still  lacks  much  of  the  spirit  of  beauty.  Especially 
in  the  field  of  invention  and  design  our  present  manual  training 
shows  its  weak  point.  A  pupil  cannot  design  a  good  model 
without  knowing  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  con- 
structive design,  and  when  the  manual-training  teacher  cannot 
tell  the  difference,  we  have  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  When 
we  go  one  step  farther  into  the  field  of  ornamentation,  we  enter 
the  slough  of  despond — a  poorly  designed  model  is  mutilated  by 
a  hideous  reproduction  of  Pharaoh's  horses,  or  a  Rebecca  at  the 
well,  burned  in  an  atrocious  manner;  and  this  sort  of  work  the 
manual-training  teacher  calls  "pyrography."  Poor  Pharaoh's 
horses  could  not  be  a  more  pitiful  sight  had  they  been  literally 
driven  through  fire.  We  need  the  aid  of  the  drawing  teachers 
to  help  us  to  see  what  good  constructive  design  is,  and  when 
this  will  be  enhanced  by  simple,  tasteful  decoration;  and  the 
drawing  teachers  need  our  help  in  order  to  have  something  of 
this  kind  to  design  and  decorate. 
Says  Henry  T.  Bailey : 

There  is  no  room  in  the  elementary  schools  for  both  drawing  and 
manual  specialists.  Teachers  of  manual  arts  in  the  lower  schools  will 
ultimately  become  teachers  of  manual  arts  specializing  as  artists  in  the  high 
schools,  or  teachers  of  manual  arts  specializing  as  craftsmen  in  the  high 
schools.  Teachers  of  tools  and  teachers  of  theories  are  equally  undesirable. 
Teachers  who  can  use  tools  well,  but  without  taste,  and  teachers  of  taste 
who  can  do  nothing  themselves,  are  blind  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris  says : 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  circular.  The 
getting  up  of  traveling  exhibits  and  sending  them  from  place  to  place  is  a 
piece  of  missionary  work  which  will  bring  forth  good  fruit.  But  the  best 
idea  yet  suggested  is  the  union  of  the  manual-training  and  drawing  depart- 
ments. Manual  training  has,  I  think,  suffered  somewhat  since  its  first 
beginnings  from  a  separation  of  its  courses  of  study  from  the  fine  arts. 
Ornamental  products  always  take  the  market  aw^ay  from  the  merely  useful 
products  that  neglect  ornament. 

In  connection  with  manual  training,  art  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way 
that  every  pupil  will  learn  something  regarding  the  principles  of  good  taste 
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in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  and  in  the  form  and  efficiency  of  his 
work. 

It  would  double  the  value  of  manual  training  if  pains  were  taken  in  this 
matter  of  good  taste  as  to  form  and  arrangement.  I  therefore  wish  you 
success  in  the  proposed  movement. 

Mr.  Richards,  of  Teachers  College,  adds : 

Among  all  the  possible  correlations  of  school  studies  none  is  so  natural 
and  essential  as  that  between  construction  work  and  art  in  structure. 

Colonel  Parker  said : 

These  two  lines  of  work  are  essentially  one.  Teachers  have  made  a 
separation  between  them ;  they  are  one  to  the  child We  manual- 
training  workers  have  been  thinking  of  ourselves  as  outside  the  field  of  art, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  constantly  exerting  an  influence,  good  or  bad, 
"whether  we  will  or  no. 

Every  constructive  project  is  a  concrete  example  of  form,  proportion, 
and  color  of  a  positive  character.  Such  work  may  become,  in  my  judgment, 
the  most  powerful  aesthetic  influence  within  the  possibilities  of  the  school, 
and  the  realization  of  this  possibility  at  the  present  time,  it  seems  to  me, 
means  the  co-operation  between  the  drawing  and  manual-training  teachers 
of  the  kind  suggested  for  the  new  association. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  and  emphasize  Mr.  Bailey's  thought : 

There  is  no  room  in  our  elementary  schools  for  both  drawing  and 
manual-training  specialists.  Teachers  of  tools  and  teachers  of  theories  are 
equally  undesirable.  Teachers  who  can  use  tools  well,  but  without  taste,  and 
teachers  of  taste  who  can  do  nothing  themselves,  are  blind  teachers  of  the 
blind. 

There  is  one  solution  for  this  problem:  Drawing  super- 
visors who  neither  understand  how  to  teach  the  use  of  tools,  nor 
how  to  use  them,  should  attend  summer  manual-training  schools 
until  they  acquire  this  knowledge;  and  manual-training  teachers 
should  study  drawhig  in  the  same  way.  All  of  our  large  cities 
and  normal  schools  follow  the  example  of  New  York  and  place 
drawing  and  manual  training  under  one  supervision.  This  means 
that  the  supervisor  must  know  drawing  and  manual  training 
equally  well.  It  would  be  unfortunate  for  a  school  to  have  a 
supervisor  who  would  disregard  the  claims  of  either  subject.  It 
would  be  possible  for  such  schools  as  Teachers  College,  Pratt 
Institute,  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  by  making  their  course 
three  instead  of  two  years,  to  graduate  teachers  who  could  super- 
vise both  branches.  L.  D.  Summers. 


BASKETRY. 

The  work  outlined  in  this  article  was  given  to  eight-year-old 
children  in  the  autumn,  because  of  the  abundance  of  material 
at  this  season.  Indian  weaving  and  basketry  were  selected  for  this 
age,  because  on  the  constructive  side,  in  the  development  of 
appliances,  they  naturally  follow  the  other  primitive  work.  They 
also  bring  the  children  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  people  they 
consider  at  this  time  in  their  history. 

The  same  method  was  followed  in  the  basketry  as  in  the 
primitive  work;  that  is,  the  materials  used  furnished  suggestions 
in  aesthetic  ideas,  technique,  and  construction.  The  children 
used  natural  materials  which  they  collected  for  themselves,  gather- 
ing grasses  during  the  summer,  and  making  excursions  in  the 
autumn  to  the  neighboring  marshes.  The  possibilities  of  the 
work  vary,  of  course,  with  the  locality;  but  if  the  children  are 
encouraged  to  collect  their  materials,  immediately  a  broad  field 
of  observation  is  opened  to  them.  Much  more  is  gained  than 
the  technique  of  basket-making,  or  the  study  of  Indian  basketry 
in  itself;  the  latter  might  furnish  sufficient  material  for  a  col- 
lector or  a  connoisseur,  but  has  little  meaning  for  children. 

In  selecting  material  suitable  for  basketry  a  study  can  be 
made  of  the  rushes,  sedges,  and  grasses  gathered,  their  condition 
of  growth,  and  their  general  position  in  plant  life.  There  are  so 
few  interests  to  carry  a  city  child  into  the  country  that  if  the 
gathering  of  the  grasses  gives  that  impulse,  it  makes  it  a  con- 
necting link  with  a  new  world.  The  grasses  are  incidental  per- 
haps and  the  child  becomes  lost  in  contemplation  of  all  the  living 
things  which  the  particular  region  affords.  He  goes  not  so  much, 
after  all,  for  the  facts,  or  the  new  materials  discovered,  as  for 
the  sake  of  fresh,  healthy,  and  lasting  impressions  received,  and 
the  consequent  enlargement  of  his  point  of  view. 

Often  during  the  summer  season  children  spend  their  vacation 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.     From  one  class  it  might  be 
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possible  to  secure  grasses  from  California,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
the  New  England  coast,  or  from  regions  along  the  Great  Lakes. 
In  this  way  grasses  of  many  sorts  may  possibly  be  studied.  The 
point  of  contact  with  different  regions  through  the  work  with 
these  grasses  awakens  an  interest  in  the  children  in  an  environ- 
ment other  than  their  own,  and  broadens  their  horizon. 

The  care  and  preparation  of  the  grasses  carry  the  child  to 
a  further  appreciation  of  their  quality  and  beauty  than  he  gets 
from  a  mere  understanding  of  their  application.  In  drying  the 
grasses  their  constant  change  and  variety  of  color  suggest  differ- 
ent modes  of  working  toward  securing  whole  series  of  colors. 
Through  the  greens,  browns,  and  yellows  which  naturally  appear, 
the  child  may  be  led  to  vary  his  process  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce infinite  numbers  of  shades  from  all  of  these  colors. 

In  working  in  an  intimate  way  with  the  grasses  of  his 
neighborhood  the  child  comes  to  know  the  exquisite  colors  and 
quality  of  textures  in  natural  plants,  and  refuses  to  accept  the 
monotonous  uniform  coloring  given  by  aniline  or  vegetable  dyes 
on  a  dead  material  which  he  is  told  grows  "somewhere" — in 
Madagascar  perhaps.  The  hue  and  cry  against  aniline  colors  is 
often  regarded  as  a  pose  of  "arts  and  crafts"  enthusiasts.  But 
when  one  realizes  what  opportunities  are  lost  through  the  use 
of  this  prepared  material,  a  justification  of  successful  form  and 
color  combination  would  never  be  accepted. 

The  child's  finished  product  is  perhaps  crude  compared  with 
the  basket  or  mat  made  with  prepared  material,  but  what  he  gets 
from  it  is  infinitely  more  worth  while.  This  product  contributes 
to  an  appreciation  of  nature,  and  through  the  control  of  nature's 
material  he  realizes  the  pleasure  of  artistic  creation.  It  has 
brought  something  into  the  life  of  the  one  who  made  it.  It  is 
not  a  dead  article,  made  with  countless  mechanical  stitches,  which 
has  neither  social  interest  based  on  the  life  of  a  people  nor  has 
contributed  to  the  child's  own  experience.  The  making  of  a 
basket  in  many  cases  begins  and  ends  with  the  "stitches."  If  the 
object  of  the  basket  is  to  teach  stitches,  raffia,  or  any  as  excellent 
material,  serves  the  purpose.     But  why  not  teach  sewing  out- 
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right,  which  is  surely  more  useful,  and  which  serves  the  educa- 
tional purpose  as  completely?  Learning  stitches  is  a  simple 
matter,  and  after  this  is  done  there  is  little  place  for  basketwork 
in  the  school,  unless  the  undertaking  is  carried  farther  and  the 
child  derives  from  it  something  more  of  w-hat  the  people  got 
who  developed  the  art. 

Tlie  baskets  can  first  be  produced  for  form  and  color  effects, 
using  coarse  material  and  a  simple  mesh  or  stitch,  that  the  child 
may  not  be  lost  in  the  mechanical  effort  of  weaving;  but  his 
interest  in  the  basket  as  a  whole  must  be  held ;  and  this  principle 
in  art  instruction  can  be  used  with  profit  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  basketry,  w^hether  it  be  considered  as  a  craft  or  as  a 
means  in  education. 

The  change  of  color  in  a  grass,  introducing  incidentally 
spots  or  lines  of  light  and  dark,  suggests  the  idea  of  decoration, 
and  consequently  the  combination  of  grasses  in  different  colors 
to  secure  effects  in  design.  If  the  attention  is  given  first  to  form 
and  color,  the  experimentation  upon  different  grasses  soon  carries 
the  child  to  the  idea  of  new  weaves,  and  to  the  discovery  that 
these  must  be  adapted  and  modified  to  suit  the  material.  The 
typical  w^eaves  can  be  given,  and  some  knowledge  of  how  these 
are  varied,  in  order  that  they  may  be  used,  not  only  in  the  con- 
struction of  baskets,  but  also  to  form  a  basis  for  classification  in 
the  study  of  Indian  basketry. 

This  direct  handling  of  material  can  be  supplemented  by 
visits  to  museums,  where  the  best  types  of  basketry  can  be 
studied.  The  child  enriches  his  own  experience  and  gains  further 
knowledge  of  technique  in  weaving,  in  construction,  and  in 
design  by  the  sympathetic  observation  of  these  types.  He  dis- 
covers varieties  of  texture  hitherto  unknown  to  him;  new  modes 
of  preparing  the  raw  materials  are  also  obtained,  and  further 
variations,  such  as  the  Indian  method  of  coloring  by  drying,  by 
burying  in  charcoal,  or  by  using  vegetable  and  mineral  dyes.  He 
also  observes  that  in  the  best  specimens  of  basketry  the  natural- 
colored  materials  are  used  for  design,  and  that  fruitful  material 
for  study  is  offered  in  the  simple  geometric  forms  common  to 
early  primitive  peoples,  and  later  in  the  further  development  of 
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realistic  symbolic  forms.  The  children  might  be  interested  in 
working  out  symbolic  forms  for  their  own  region.  The  idea  of 
symbolizing  is  presented  in  connection  with  their  history  to  chil- 
dren at  this  time.  They  now  get  the  idea  of  the  first  signs  or 
symbols  of  the  alphabet.  Some  of  the  children  made  alphabetical 
signs  of  their  own.  The  idea  might  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
arousing  an  interest  in  symbolizing  in  general,  making  it  real 
and  definite  by  symbolizing  their  own  everyday  surroundings. 

Having  acquired  sufficient  experience  to  examine  intelligently 
the  Indian  basketry,  the  child  has  gained  an  insight  into  the  life 
of  these  people,  and  there  is  opened  up  for  him  a  new  field  of 
interest,  a  new  world  complete  in  itself,  and  satisfactory  to  his 
infinite  questionings. 

In  examining  the  baskets  for  form,  design,  and  color,  some 
idea  of  their  use  should  be  given.  The  skill,  time,  and  labor 
put  into  ordinary  household  utensils  may  thus  be  realized.  The 
kinds  of  Jood  prepared  and  the  method  of  cooking  are  indicated. 
The  various  characters  of  the  baskets,  showing  the  weaves  com- 
monly used  by  the  various  tribes,  indicate  also  the  nature  of 
the  raw  material,  which  leads  ultimately  back  again  to  the 
character  of  the  environment  of  these  tribes.  The  child  is  thus 
brought  into  close  touch  w^ith  the  home  life  of  these  previously 
unknown  people.  So,  both  from  the  obvious  differences  in  racial 
habits  suggested  by  these  baskets,  and  from  the  more  subtle 
points  suggested  by  their  materials  and  their  construction,  the 
child  gains  a  clearer  and  more  adequate  conception  of  what  the 
life  of  these  people  means  than  he  could  have  obtained  through 
any  formal  study  of  material  transcribed  by  another.  The 
Indian  woman  has  put  the  best  of  what  she  has  of  artistic  refine- 
ment and  technical  skill  into  her  w^ork.  Through  her  indi- 
viduality we  get  the  best  of  what  the  people  had  to  offer — we  get 
a  view  of  their  life  from  its  best  side.  Combining  this  with 
what  the  child  gets  from  his  experience  wnth  nature,  and  with 
the  technical  training  acquired  in  working  with  nature's  ma- 
terials, it  would  seem  that  basketry  might  find  its  place  in  ele- 
mentary education. 

Althea  Harmer. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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There  has  been  enough  discussion  of  the  need  of  a  social 
habit  of  mind  and  social  service  to  convince  one  that  the  child 
in  the  grades,  or  the  student  in  college,  who  does  nothing  more 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  education  than  attain  good  scholarship  is 
choosing  too  narrow  a  course.  According  to  Cecil  Rhgdes, 
scholarship  should  possess  the  worth  of  three  points  where  ability 
in  sports,  manhood,  and  sennce  to  others  count  as  seven.  This 
judgment  of  an  acute  man  of  the  world  probably  approximately 
represents  that  of  observant  people  in  general.  A  good  education 
includes  all  these  factors,  and  even  some  other  equally  important 
ones,  perhaps. 

There  are  always  some  persons  who,  owing  to  their  native 
tendencies,  home  environment,  or  other  peculiar  advantages, 
enjoy  a  variety  of  experience  sufficient  to  develop  them  freely  in 
all  these  respects.  But  a  majority  seem  dependent  upon  the 
schools  for  their  estimate  of  relative  values  and  their  correspond- 
ing growth.  They  may  be  properly  broadened  through  the 
influence  of  the  school,  or  may  easily  be  led  to  ignore  those 
opportunities  for  improvement  that  are  not  distinctly  bookish. 

There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  the  latter  direction  in 
most  schools.  Certainly  the  average  adult  will  testify  that  he 
never  received  the  impression  from  the  school  that  scholarship 
is  only  one  in  a  half-dozen  elements  in  a  good  education,  and  most 
of  us  have  had  to  be  jostled  by  the  world  for  a  number  of  years 
before  becoming  sufficiently  freed  from  the  schoolroom  atmos- 
phere to  conceive  this  fact. 

It  is  a  vital  matter,  therefore,  to  consider  when  and  how  the 
common  school  plans  to  impress  upon  its  pupils  the  several 
essentials  in  a  good  education  besides  scholarship,  and  to  give 
to  each  its  approximate  relative  value. 

Two  changes  of  recent  years  tend  in  this  direction.  In  the 
first  place,  the  greatly  increased  amount  of  construction  exposes 
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the  relation  of  theory  to  practice  in  much  the  ratio  that  is  found 
in  the  world  in  general ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  recognition 
of  actual  service  to  others  as  the  true  end-point  of  instruction, 
rather  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  skill,  promises 
to  make  school  work  less  theoretical.  The  two  will  help  much 
to  make  school  work  a  healthy  representative  of  real  life. 

But,  no  matter  how  good  the  instruction  in  the  individual 
studies  may  be,  it  is  almost  sure  to  overemphasize  knowledge, 
and  thereby  to  underestimate  other  good  things  in  life.  This  must 
be  the  case,  not  only  on  account  of  established  practice,  but 
because  a  great  number  of  the  chief  topics  of  common  interest 
find  no  definite  place  in  the  separate  studies,  as  these  are  now 
constituted.  For  example,  "ones  fondness  of  and  success  in 
manly  outdoor  sports,"  as  Rhodes  put  it,  which  he  regarded  as 
two-thirds  as  important  as  "one's  literary  and  scholastic  attain- 
ments,'* are  ordinarily  unprovided  for  in  the  curriculum.  Even 
where  physical  education  has  a  definite  place  on  the  program,  its 
purpose  is  only  such  exercises  as  may  lead  to  health,  rather  than  a 
deep-seated  love  of  sport  and  skill  in  playing  games.  Yet  a  love 
for  sport  is  of  immense  value,  like  a  love  for  literature,  being 
the  best  guarantee  of  physical  health  of  body  and  mind,  just  as 
the  latter  love  insures  mental  life  and  moral  health.  And,  owing 
to  this  omission,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  adults  who  admit 
never  having  learned  to  play  well  with  others,  or  to  enjoy  such 
play. 

Sociability  is  another  quality  that  finds  no  definite  place  in 
the  curriculum.  Many  children  habitually  isolate  themselves  from 
companions  during  intermission,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  more 
study,  or  because  they  cannot  take  part  in  the  enjoyment,  or 
because  they  have  learned  to  contemn  conversation  as  an  idle 
employment.  Yet,  if  either  geography  or  sociability  had,  for 
some  reason,  to  be  n^lected,  no  one  would  long  hesitate  in 
allowing  the  neglect  to  fall  on  the  former.  How  many  other 
things  might  be  named  that  are  extremely  important,  but  that 
do  not  fall  legitimately  within  any  of  the  studies! 

Where  and  when  are  such  matters  to  be  treated  ?  The  school 
is  not,  of  course,  responsible  for  everything;    but,  since  good 
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character  is  its  aim,  it  must  place  the  leading  elements  of  char- 
acter before  its  pupils,  and  must  develop  fair  appreciation  of 
their  relative  values.  What  better  provision  is  there  for  this, 
and  for  much  allied  work,  than  ihat  found  in  the  general  exercises 
of  the  school  ? 

General  exercises  would  thus  assume  a  very  important  place, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  that  is  their  due.  While  they  should 
avoid  duplicating  tlic  studies,  tliey  should  broaden  the  child's 
horizon  much  beyond  that  of  ordinary  instruction,  and  present 
the  elements  of  good  character  to  pupils  concretely  and  in  proper 
perspective.  To  do  this  well  would  require  much  time  and 
planning,  and  would  make  the  general  exercises  so  prominent 
that  they,  more  than  any  other  kind  of  work,  might  indicate  the 
true  nature  of  the  school. 

Only  by  some  such  arrangement  can  the  personality  ol  a 
forceful  teacher  find  opportunity  for  full  expression.  The  studies 
furnish  such  an  outlet  to  some  extent;  but  a  broadly  interested 
leader  needs  many  other  occasions  also.  One  to  whom  no  topics 
of  worth  occur  for  such  times  stands  self-condemned  as  leading 
too  narrow^  a  life. 

The  college  feels  this  need,  j.ist  as  does  the  school.  College 
students  very  often  remark  on  the  narrowness  of  their  individual 
studies,  and  long  for  some  agency  by  which  they  may  be  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  a  larger  world.  But  the  school  can  solve 
the  problem  more  easily  than  the  college,  because  its  conditions 
are  simpler.  The  first  requisite,  however,  in  either  case  is  to 
take  the  question  seriously  and  put  an  abundance  of  work  on  its 
solution.  Some  inkling  of  the  possible  benefits  from  such  efforts 
have  been  suggested  to  very  many  persons  by  the  morning 
exercises  in  the  old  Cook  County  Normal  School  under  the 
regime  of  Colonel  Parker. 

What  kind  of  w^ork  might  general  exercises  properly  include? 
First  of  all,  worship,  where  the  law  of  the  state  does  not  forbid. 
But  a  perfunctory  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  repetition  of  a 
prayer  probably  dull  the  spirit  of  reverence  rather  than  quicken 
it.  Why  do  many  of  the  better  schools  apply  the  principles  of 
psychology  most  earnestly  to  instruction  in  nature-study,  etc.,. 
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and  apparently  forget  the  existence  of  such  principles  when  it 
comes  to  worship  of  the  Lord  ?  I  find  no  explanation  of  the  fact, 
except  that  principals  and  superintendents — who  are  the  leaders 
in  devotional  exercises — ordinarily  give  so  little  instruction  that 
they  do  not  hold  themselves  amenable  to  the  same  laws  for  good 
teaching  as  their  own  teachers  must  follow.  Good  pedagogy 
would  seldom  allow  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  be  read  without 
comment,  and  very  often  the  remarks  should  precede,  rather  than 
follow,  the  reading.  An  occasional  short,  earnest  prayer  by  the 
leader  is  also  greatly  needed,  to  lend  meaning  to  the  repetition 
of  other  prayers.  Freshness  and  life  in  worship  at  school  are 
especially  important,  because  worship  elsewhere  is  usually  so 
dull  to  children.  Variety  in  the  form  of  exercises  thus  becomes 
a  law;  but  close  sequence  within  one  day's  exercises,  and  from 
day  to  day  as  well,  is  as  binding  here  as  elsewhere.  A  certain 
school  containing  children  of  ages  from  six  to  twenty  years 
recently  gave  a  fine  example  of  what  should  nol  be,  by  the  follow- 
ing program :  ( i )  a  love  scene  from  Wagner's  Walkiire,  on  the 
piano — sensuous  in  the  extreme;  (2)  a  pietistic  hymn;  (3)  the 
Lord's  prayer;  (4)  a  Vedic  hymn  read,  without  introductory 
remarks;   (5)  a  church  hymn. 

In  school,  if  anywhere,  is  there  an  opportunity  to  teach  the 
real  purpose  of  music  in  connection  with  worship;  and  with 
that  object  there  should  be  the  closest  possible  correlation  of 
thought  of  songs  with  that  of  the  other  exercises,  and  all  together 
should  form  a  unit. 

The  occasional  omission  of  Scripture  and  prayer,  for  the  sake 
of  time,  to  introduce  a  "moral  talk"  seems  to  me  also  fitting.  The 
teaching  world  has  grown  skeptical  of  regularly  scheduled 
moralizings;  but  the  need  of  forcible  talks  on  conduct  has  not 
yet  been  outlived;  and  fitting  opportunities  for  them  are  still 
abundant.  A  proper  utilization  of  such  occasions  is  the  highest 
mission  of  the  teacher. 

There  is  a  great  waste  of  opportunity  in  not  calling  in  a 
stranger  for  a  talk  occasionally.  Very  frequently  persons  arc 
within  reach  who  are  well  fitted  to  discuss  some  important  event, 
to  express  a  personal  view  about  some  moral  question,  etc.,  in  a 
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simple,  entertaining  manner.  The  risk  of  an  occasional  failure 
should  not  dissuade  teachers  from  such  a  course  either,  because 
pupils  tire  of  school  routine  and  personalities,  and  a  few  words 
.  from  outside,  supporting  ideas  perhaps  already  presented,  have  a 
very  restful,  stimulating  effect.  The  failures  in  these  efforts 
would  be  less  frequent  than  they  are,  too,  if  definite  suggestions 
were  given  to  such  speakers  as  to  the  topics  that  might  prove 
peculiarly  fitting.  If,  for  example,  a  competent  man  were  asked 
to  talk  to  a  school  on  "How  to  Read  Newspapers,'*  or  on  "Some 
of  the  Ways  for  a  Family  to  Find  Entertainment  Together  of  an 
Evening,"  or  on  the  "Worth  of  Sociability,"  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  consenting  to  speak  might  be  overcome,  and  unusual  profit 
would  be  likely  to  result.  Teachers  who  are  watchful  of  the 
needs  of  their  pupils  would  not  fail  to  carry  such  topics  in  stock. 
The  introduction  of  strangers  to  the  school — always  carefully 
coached — might  well  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  general  exercises.  At  these  times,  too,  parents  could  be 
especially  invited,  the  occasion  thus  furnishing  a  means  of  identi- 
fying them  with  the  school. 

But  a  good  part  of  the  exercises  should  be  given  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  In  the  ordinary  recitations  the  interest  centers 
largely  in  each  child's  ability  to  "take  in"  what  the  teacher  or 
book  presents.  The  spirit  is  individualistic.  The  general  exer- 
cises should  be  far  more  altruistic,  expecting  individuals  and 
groups  to  make  frequent  contributons  for  the  entertainment  and 
improvement  of  their  companions.  Thus,  committees  might 
make  reports;  one  class  might  offer  an  entertainment  devised 
by  itself ;  a  larger  group  might  sing  songs  newly  learned ;  quota- 
tions, reports  on  favorite  books  read,  and  debates  might  be 
listened  to.  The  work  there  done  would  be  of  a  much  broader 
character  than  that  of  the  ordinary  hecitation  period,  and  would 
throw  into  perspective  the  facts  of  instruction.  The  last  benefit 
would  certainly  result  if  the  teacher  kept  relative  values  well  in 
mind,  as  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  saw  to  it 
that  the  right  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  main  qualities  that  lead  to 
usefulness  and  efficiency. 

Large  numbers  themselves  are  a  valuable  aid  in  cultivating 
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the  altruistic  spirit.  The  group-feeling  is  stimulated  whenever 
a  child  finds  himself  one  of  a  great  many  engaged  in  a  common 
end.  To  the  extent  that  his  own  insignificance  is  impressed  upon 
him,  his  capacity  for  devotion  to  the  general  good  is  increased. 
Under  the  influence  of  numbers,  therefore,  altruistic  appeals  are 
most  likely  to  be  made  with  success:  the  need  of  unity  is  then 
apparent,  and  right  school  traditions  may  become  established.  In 
other  words,  a  peculiar  and  very  valuable  kind  of  work  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  bringing  many  pupils  together. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  general  exercises,  having  a 
special  purpose,  are  worthy  of  time  on  the  program  and  very 
careful  preparation.  Whether  they  should  be  planned  for  daily, 
should  come  always  at  the  same  hour,  and  should  cause  the 
entire  school  to  be  assembled,  are  questions  the  answers  to 
which  might  vary  according  to  conditions.  But,  certainly,  care- 
fully prepared  exercises  coming  once  per  week  are  preferable  to  a 
very  brief  daily  exercise.  Many  objects,  too,  can  be  better 
accomplished  in  the  smaller  groups,  consisting  of  children  from 
one  or  two  or  three  rooms,  than  in  an  assembly  of  all  grades. 
And  some  flexibility  of  the  program  is  highly  desirable,  whereby 
an  ordinary  recitation  period  of  a  grade  may  be  given  over  to  a 
general  exercise,  owing  to  a  need  that  has  unexpectedly  arisen. 

Frank  M.  McMurry. 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 
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Miss  Inis  H.  Weed,  in  the  Commons  for  July,  1903,  gives  the  following 
interesting    discussion    of    Tlie    Place    of   Industries    in    Elementary    Education: 

"  Miss  Dopp  seems  to  have  absorbed  the  best  that  Darwin,  Froebel,  and 
Professor  Dewey  have  given  to  the  educational  world,  and  after  several  years' 
teaching  has  made  an  attempt  to  supply  the  need,  which  Miss  Jane  Addams  and 
many  others  have  so  keenly  felt,  of  giving  a  historic  background  to  the  great 
mass  of  workers  in  an  industrial  society  daily  growing  more  complex.  *  As  the 
end  becomes  farther  and  farther  removed,'  she  writes,  '  the  worker,  no  longer 
being  able  to  perceive  the  whole  process  of  production,  has  need  of  a  greater 
consciousness  of  collective  life '  in  order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  his  life 
and  work. 

"  The  main  content  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  showing  the  parallel  between 
the  industrial  activities  of  society  from  primitive  times  to  the  present  and  the 
psychical  attitudes  of  the  child.  She  points  out  that  our  industrial  development 
does  not  differ  organically  from  that  of  the  past,  but  in  its  complexity.  In  simple 
social  groups,  industry  has  been  the  matrix  holding  the  other  interests  of  life, 
as  art  and  science,  until  they  were  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  and  because 
industry  is  the  very  substructure  of  society,  conditioning  all  other  activities  which 
should  have  a  place  in  the  education  of  the  young.  The  psychologists  have  found 
that  just  as  society  has  passed  through  the  different  industrial  epochs  —  first,  the 
period  of  domestic  economy,  including  the  hunting,  fishing,  pastoral,  and  agri- 
cultural stages,  the  ages  of  metals,  travel,  trade  and  transportation,  the  city, 
state  and  the  feudal  system  ;  second,  the  period  of  town  economy  or  the  handi- 
craft system ;  and,  third,  our  own  period  of  national  economy  or  the  factory 
system  —  so  the  child  passes  through  the  same  physical  attitudes  in  relation  to 
industry. 

"  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  add  more  to  our  already  overcrowded  school 
curriculum.  Instead,  a  reconciliation  must  be  brought  about  between  the  child 
and  the  subjects  already  there.  The  introduction  of  industry  in  an  organic 
way  would  do  this,  each  new  study  being  taken  up  as  the  content  of  life  is 
reached  which  gave  rise  to  it.  One  chapter  in  particular,  the  outgrowth  of 
her  endeavor  to  carry  out  this  method  in  her  teachings,  is  rich  in  suggestions. 
This  working  up  through  the  more  fundamental  processes  of  life,  and  finding 
out  how  the  need  for  each  science,  art,  and  industry  arose,  and  their  consequent 
development,  will  afford  a  measurement  by  means  of  which  the  child  can  interpret 
the  materials  of  the  present  which  are  presented  to  him  in  less  direct  ways. 
'  Practical  activity,  which  is  an  expression  of  the  child's  interests  and  capacities, 
socialized  by  racial  experience,  is  not  only  the  best  means,  but  the  only  means 
thus  far  discovered  by  which  the  child  can  organize  the  subject-matters  of 
education.  It  finds  its  justification  in  the  race  parallel,  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  way  the  child  learns  before  he  comes  to  school,  the  way  he  can  lay  the 
best  basis  for  the  later  activities  of  life,  and  the  way  he  will  continue  to 
learn  after  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  are  left  behind.'  " 
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Studies  in  Logical  Theory.  Edited  by  John  Dewey,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Members  and  Fellows  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
This  volume  contains  the  results  of  the  investigations  carried  on  for  the 
past  eight  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  research  has  been  a  series 
of  critical  and  constructive  studies  along  the  lines  of  the  recent  works  by 
Bradley,  Bosanquet,  Lotze.  and  Swigart,  as  well  as  some  of  the  earlier  English 
writers.  Among  the  contributors,  besides  the  editor,  are  Dr.  MacLennan,  of 
Oberlin  College ;  Dr.  Stuart,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa ;  Dr.  Helen 
Thompson,  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College ;  and  Drs.  Moore  and  Ashley,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

xiv,  300  pp.,  cloth,  royal  8vo ;    net,  $2.50  ;    postpaid,  $2.67.     The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Psychology  of  Child  Development.     By  Irving  King.     With  an  Intro- 
duction by  John  Dewey. 

The  former  basis  of  investigation  for  child-study  was  the  assumption  that 
child-psychology  was  simply  adult  psychology  reduced  to  lowest  terms.  This  led 
to  a  great  variety  of  detached  statistics  collected  and  interpreted  in  an  unscien- 
tific manner  and  therefore  inconclusive. 

Mr.  King  develops  the  idea  that  the  study  of  the  child's  mind  should  be 
carried  on  from  a  different  point  of  departure.  The  object  of  the  new  method 
of  investigation  should  be  to  find  out  how  and  under  what  circumstances  the 
mental  processes  arise,  and  what  they  mean  to  the  child,  not  to  what  they 
are  analogous  in  the  adult  mind.  Above  all,  the  investigator  must  appreciate 
these  processes,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  their  place  and  value  in  the  entire 
conscious  life. 

The  author  from  this  new  point  of  view  sketches  the  process  of  mental 
growth  in  children,  with  especial  reference  to  their  development  during  the 
school  years.  This  he  deduces  from  their  interests  in  books  and  games  during 
that  period.  No  new  material  is  presented,  but  rather  an  outline  of  a  functional 
interpretation  of  the  well-known  facts  of  child-life,  showing  what  the  multitude 
of  observations  of  child-psychology  can  mean. 

280  pp.,  cloth,  i2mo;  net,  $1.00;  postpaid  $1.10.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Mental  Traits  of  Sex.     By  Helen   Bradford  Thompson. 

"  So  MUCH  time  and  space  have  been  spent  in  digging  out  and  exploiting  the 
differences  between  men  and  women  that  any  number  of  individuals  of  one 
iex  or  the  other  have  come  to  think  that  at  bottom  there  is  no  substantial 
identity.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  saying  that  there  are  far  more  traits  and 
characteristics  held  in  common  by  the  two  than  there  are  differences,  but  it 
needs  to  be  said  with  a  loud  voice  in  order  to  remove  a  number  of  utterly 
unreasonable  prejudices. 

"  This  has  been  the  not  4inpleasing  task  of  Miss  Helen  Bradford  Thompson, 
Ph.D.,  who  was  for  a  time  fellow  in  the  department  of  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Chicago    and    is    now    the    director    of    the    psychological    laboratory    at 
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Mount  Holyokc  College.  Her  book  is  called  The  Mental  Traits  of  Sex:  An 
Experimental  Investigation  of  tlie  Normal  Mind  in  Men  and  Women,  It  con- 
tains the  results  of  tests,  carefully  devised  and  executed,  of  twenty-five  men 
and  as  many  women,  taken  somewhat  at  random  from  the  upper  classes  and 
graduate  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago  within  the  last  two  years, 
the  selection  being  made  among  tliis  class  in  the  community  because  men  and 
women  in  coeducational  institutions  of  America,  beginning  with  the  public 
schools  and  ending  in  the  universities,  present  fewer  points  of  difference  in 
their  training  than  are  likely  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the  important 
conclusions  of  the  work  that  by  far  the  most  apparent  differences  between  men 
and  women  come  from  training  and  education,  and  not  from  any  inherent  or 
intrinsic  differences  from  sex ;  so  this  point  was  necessarily  insisted  upon  in 
the  selection   of  the  subject-matter   for  experiment. 

"  The  ground  covered  in  the  tests  includes  questions  of  motor  ability,  skin 
and  muscle  senses,  taste  and  smell,  hearing,  vision,  intellectual  faculties,  and 
affective  processes.  A  chapter  is  given  to  each  of  these  varsring  inquiries,  and 
each  chapter  contains  as  well  a  review  of  all  the  work  done  on  similar  lines  in 
the  world  of  science  in  recent  years.  The  final  chapter  brings  together  all  the 
facts  elicited  by  the  experiments  and  compares  them  with  other  similar  facts, 
so  that  less  than  an  hour's  reading  will  put  the  curious  in  full  possession  of  all 
that  the  world  really  knows  experimentally,  as  distinguished  from  empirically, 
concerning  men  as  men  and  women  as  women." —  Chicago  Daily  News, 

viii,  i88  pp.,  cloth,  8vo ;  net,  $1.25;  postpaid,  $1.35.  The  University  of 
Chicago   Press,  Chicago,  III. 
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This  book  is  a  scientific  account  of  the  evolution  of  marriage,  divorce, 
and  the  family  in  the  "three  homes"  of  the  English  race,  and  is  the  result 
of  more  than  twelve  years'  research. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts: 

Part  I.  An  Analysis  of  the  Literature  and  the  Theories  of  Primitive 
Matrimonial  Institutions. 

Part  II.    Matrimonial  Institutions  in  England. 

Part  III.  Matrimonial  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  including  a 
chapter  on  "Problems  of  Marriage  and  the  Family." 

A  very  full  bibliography  is  appended  to  the  text. 
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Columbia  River 

and  Mt.  Hood 

is  the  title  of  a  chapter  in  the  Northern  Pacific's  "Wonderland  1903-" 

Few  of  our  people  have  any  idea  of  what  a  noble  stream  the  Oregon  of 
Bryant's  Thanatopsis  is,  or  know  of  the  beauties  of  Mt.  Hood  and  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  sojourn  on  its  tlanks,  covered  with  the  firs  and  spruces  of  ihe 
North  Pacific  slope. 

There  is  not  another  such  stream  in  the  United  States  as  the  Columbia. 
The  Hudson,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  are  not  in  the  same  category  with 
this  grandest  of  rivers.  With  its  swirling  currents,  rapids,  cataracts,  lava 
bluffs,  fairy  water  falls,  cascades,  tremendous  canvon  walls,  gigantic  clifis, 
salmon  fisheries,  palisades,  pinnacles,  and  tidal  bays,  its  great  width  and  its 
sea  like  depth,  it  eclipses  any  water  course  in  North  American  territory. 

Mt.  Hood,  always  white  with  snow,  overlooks  the  river  gorge  and  adds 
to  its  attractiveness. 
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and  physical  and  other  characteristics  of  this  grandly  scenic  country. 
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Development 
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introduction  by  John  Dewey 


^^      HE   former  basis  of  investigation  for  child-study  was 
Q[/  the    assumption    that    child-psychology    was    simply 

adult-psychology  reduced  to  lowest  terms. 

Mr.  King  develops  the  idea  that  the  study  of  the 

child's   mind  should   be   carried  on  from  a  different 

point  of  departure.     The  object  of  the  new  method 

of  investigation  should  be  to  find  out  how  and  under 

what  circumstances  the  mental  processes  arise,  and 

what  they   mean  to  the  child,  not  to  what  they  are 

analogous  in  the  adult  mind.     Above  all,  the  investigator  must 

appreciate  these  processes,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  their  place 

and  value  in  the  entire  conscious  life. 

The  author  from  this  new  point  of  view  sketches  the  process 
of  mental  growth  in  children,  with  special  reference  to  their 
development  during  the  school  years.  This  he  deduces  from 
their  interests  in  books  and  games  during  that  period.  No  new 
material  is  presented,  but  rather  an  outline  of  a  functional  inter- 
pretation of  the  well-known  facts  of  child-life,  showing  what 
the  multitude  of  observations  of  child-psychology  can  mean. 

jSo  pp.,  cloth,  lamo.     Nei,  Si.oo;  postpaid,  Si.io. 
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IOT  only  for  its  political  importance,  but 
for  the  unusual  personal,  social,  and  lit- 
erary interest  of    the    reminiscences  it 
igs  together,  Senator  Hoar's  autobiography 
1  be  the  most  notable  contribution  of  the  year 
nemoir-literature.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
1  another  man  in. the  country  who  has  known 
re  of  the  important  men  and   measures   of 
time  than    Mr.  Hoar ;    and  the  charm  and 
jiuncy  of  his  style,  with  its  range,  from  the 
qoent  discussion  of  his  political  principles  to 
humor  of  his  anecdotes,  are  as  remarkable 
his  experiences.     The  book  is  refreshingly 
ok  and  full  of  character  and  individuality — a 
ord  of  opinions  as  well  as  events. 


BY  JOHN  B.  GORDON 

Reminiscences  of  the 

vlYll  Wdr    with  tliree>)i1ralts, 
$3.00.  net  (postage  additional) 

THESE  reminiscences,  which  are  destined 
to  take  the  place  on  the  Southern  side 
held  by  General  Grant's  "Memoirs"  on 
the  Northern  side,  were  written  by  General  Gor- 
don from  time  to  time  throughout  a  great  number 
of  years.  They  are  not,  therefore,  a  made-to- 
order  book,  but  the  spontaneous  recollections  of 
a  very  full  life.  From  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox, 
General  Gordon  was  in  most  of  the  great  fights 
of  Lee's  army.  No  other  such  intimately  per- 
sonal record  has  been  produced  by  either  side. 
Every  chapter  contains  humorous  incidents,  and 
often  pathetic  ones,  which  will  pass  into  the  per- 
manent history  of  the  war. 


HE  STORY  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE 

BY  FIELD-IMARSHAL  VISCOUNT  WOLSELEY 
With  photogravures,  portraits,  aad  plans,     h  two  volunies,  $8.00,  net 

The  full  account  of  the  career  of  a  soldier,  valuable  not  only  as  current  history,  but  as  the  life 
ry  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  times. 


ETTERS  OF  A  DIPLOMAT'S  WIFE 

BY   IMARY   KING  WADDINGTON 

*'A  series  of  vivacious  and  clever  sketches  of  things  worth  seeing  and  people  worth  knowing." — New 
'k  Evemin^  Post. 

"It  is  all  very  pleasant  gossip  and  kindly  gossip  by  a  clever  woman  guided  by  good  taste." — New 

With  portraits,  scenes,  etc    $2.50,  net  (postage,  20  cents) 
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Baited    l»x    JOHN    DKMTBY 

WITH  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  MEMBERS  AND 
FELLOWS   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  OP   PHILOSOPHY 


This  volume  contains  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions carried  on  for  the  past  eight  years  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  research  has  been 
a  series  of  critical  and  constructive  studies  along 
the  lines  of  the  recent  works  by  Bradley,  Bosan- 
quet,  Lotze,  and  Swigart,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
earlier  English  writers.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors, besides  the  editor,  are  Dr.  MacLennan,  of 
Oberlin  College;  Dr.  Stuart,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa;  Dr.  Helen  Thompson,  of  Mt 
Holyoke  College,  and  Drs.  Moore  and  Ashley, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


xiv+300  pp.,  cloth,  royal  octavo;  net,  $2.50;  postpaid,  ^2.67. 
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THE   VALUE   OF    MAPS 

THE  day  is  already  here  when  accurate  and  conve?nent  trULpS  are 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  school.  Few 
teacliers  would  undertake  to  teach  the  subject  of  geography  or 
history  witliout  a  set  of  down-to-date  maps,  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  enough  to  have  a  wall  map  of  the  United  States,  but  at  the  close  of 
tlie  Spanish  war  we  found  ourselves  i?iterested  in  the  geography  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia,  The  rece?it  conflict  in  South  Africa  has  revised  the  map 
of  that  continent  and  created  a  Tiew  interest  in  its  geography.  The  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  the  Pan-Ametican  Congress,  and  the  plans  for  the 
Panama  Canal  have  turned  our  eyes  anew  toward  South  America,  whose 
geography  is  practically  unknown  to  the  American  people.  Our  interests 
are  now  world-wide,  and  we  are  of  necessity  becoming  a  geography- 
studying  people ,  j^  J^  j^  Fornearly  fifty  years  Messrs.  Rand,  McNally 
&  Company  liave  been  the  largest  map  makers  in  America,  Their 
imprint  corresponds  to  the  ''Sterling^'  mark  on  silverware,  and  stands  for 
accuracy,  completeness,  and  convenience.  Their  information  is  secured 
from  official  sources  and  each  map  is  carefully  revised  with  each  printing. 

Rand.  McNally  &  Company.  Chicago  and  Nbw  York 
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Kinderc^arten  Traininfi( 

Bx  Corresponflence 

Thorough  instruction  for  conducting  a  kindergarten, 
assisting  the  primary  teacher  or  training  children  in 
the  home.    For  particulars^  address 

Ann  Arbor  Training  ScKool 

BSTABLISHKD  189a 

Michigan  Avenue  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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Educational  and  Scientific  works 
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THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

PRBO  DICK.  Bx-SUt«  Superintendent,  MaiMger, 


We  Want  Competent  Teachers. 

We    Recommend    no   Others. 

1543  Olenarm  Street.  DENVER,  COLORADO. 


JAMES  F.  McCUIOUGH  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

A  SCHOOL  AID  COLLEGE  BUREAU 
nnArtiM*i.CMci«o 

Is  the  time  to  REGISTER.    Vacancies  oc- 
cur right  alofi^  through  the  year.    M  ember - 

■hip  good  until  the  close  w  the  season  of  1904.    Write 

■0017  for  application  blank  and  circular. 


NOW 


Hundreds  of  Teachers  Have  Annually  Been  Benefited 

XHe  ClctrK  i6tn  year 


B.  P.  CLARK,  Manager 

378.388  Wabash  Avenue    •    CHICAGO 
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ClK  mcbster  Cooky  Canauaae  Series 


"  The  reviewer  hazards  nothing  in  saying  that  Alice  W.  Cooley  has  made  a  new  record, 
which  must  set  the  pace  for  all  book  making  in  language  lessons,  as  truly  as  Gnyot 
did  in  Geography,  Noah  Webster  in  lexicography,  Harkness  in  Latin,  Goodwin  in 
Greek,  and  Asa  Gray  in  Botany.  Language  must  be  learned  through  literature  used 
by  the  most   practical   teacher." — Journal  of  Education^   Boston,   Sept   3,   1903. 

I^an^ua^e  I#essons  from  I#iterature»  BooR  I. 

By  Alice  W.  Coolby.  45  cents,  »#/,  pos^aid 

I^an^ua^e  I#essons  from  I#iterature»  BooR  II. 

By  AucB  W.  CooLKY.  65  cents,  in  two  parts ;  each  45  cents,  wr/,  postpaid 

Elementarx  Composition. 

By  W.  F.  Wbbstsk.  65  cents,  ntt^  postpaid 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 

4  Park  Street  85  Fifth  Avenue  37^-388  Wabaah  Ayenae 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAQO 


The  Place  of  Industries  In  Ele- 
mentaty  Education 

By  Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp 

'*The  book  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  educational  literature  in  that  it  will  tend  to  give  the  con- 
tent of  school  work  contact  with  more  of  the  vital  impulses  of  life ;  make  clearer  the  claims  of  the  indoft- 
tries  to  a  respected  place  in  the  school,  and  especially  for  the  much  needed  light  it  throws  upon  the 
emotional  side  of  child  life.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  so  broad  that  it  not  only  points  out  some  of  the 
''missing  links"  in  our  lower  school  practices,  but  bears  upon  the  problems  of  the  upper  schools  and 
sociology." — The  School  Journal . 

**No  one  who  wishes  to  be  up-to-date  educationally  can  afford  to  miss  reading  this  book.'*— 
Kindergarten  Review. 
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RECAST  fiom  an  addieu  deliTered  before 
the  National  Educational  Auociation,  at 
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THE  BIBUCAL  WORLD 

Edited  by  Prendent  W.  R.  Habpbb.  A  popular  illustrated 
moDtnly  magarine.  Subacrlption  price,  $*.oo  a  y^a ;  single 
oopiest  ss  cents.    Foreign  postage,  75  cents. 

The  BiMciU  IVarU  is  devoted  exclusively  to  bibli- 
cal study,  and  so  edited  as  to  afiEord  the  greatest  aid 
to  the  busy  clergyman,  the  progressive  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  the  thinking  layman. 

THE  SCHOOL  RBYIBW 

Sdlled  hf  The  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education, 
1pm  Dbwby,  Director.  Gborcb  H.  Locics,  Managing 
Editor.  Published  monthly,  except  in  July  and  August. 
Sobacripllon  price,  $1.50  a  year;  single  copies,  ao  cents. 
ForeigB  postage,  50  cents. 

So  well  has  the  School  Review  served  the  in- 
terests of  high-school  and  academy  work  that  it 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  official  organ  of 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  field,  is  progressive, 
practical,  and  helpful,  and  is  indispensable  to  every 
teacher. 

THB  SLBMBNTARY  SCHOOL  TSACHBR 

Edited  by  The  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education, 
Joim  DawBY,  Director.  Mas.  Ella  F.  Young.  Managing 
£ditor.  Published  monthly,  except  in  July  and  August. 
Subscription  price,  $1.50  a  year;  single  copies,  ao  cents. 
Fmeign  postage.  50  cents. 

A  monthly  periodical  for  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents.  Each  number  contains  prac- 
tical plans  for  teaching  in  every  grade  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  eight  grades  and  the 
pedagogic  schools. 

THB  BOTANICAL  OAZBTTS 

Edited  by  Jomc  M.  Coultbb.  Published  monthly,  with  Illus- 
trations. Subscription  price,  $5.00  a  year;  single  copies, 
so  cents.    Foreign  postage,  75  cents. 

The  Botanical  Gateite  is  an  illustrated  monthly 
Journal  devoted  to  botany  in  its  widest  sense.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been  the  American 
journal  of  botany,  containing  contributions  from 
the  leading  botanists  of  America  and  Europe. 

THB  AMBRICAN  JOmUf  AL  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Edited  by  Albion  W.  Smalu  Published  bi-monthly,  with 
illnstrations.  Subscription  price,  $a.oo  a  year ;  single  cop- 
ies, 50  cents.     Foreign  postage,  50  cents. 

The  special  aim  of  the  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology is  to  show  that  the  "  social  problem"  is  both 
many  problems  and  one  problem.  It  has  already 
made  itself  indispensable  to  Americans  who  are 
tr3ring  to  keep  informed  about  the  general  tenden- 
cies in  the  rapidly  changing  field  of  sociology. 

THB  JOURNAL  OF  6B0L06Y 

Edited  by  T.  C  Chambbbun.    Published  semi-quarteriy,  with 
illustrations.     Subscription  price,   $:i.oo  a  year;    single 
50  cents.     Foreign  posuge,  75  cents. 


copies, 


Devoted  to  the  interests  of  geology  and  the  allied 
sciences,  and  contains  articles  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  Adapted  to  young  geologists,  advanced 
students,  and  teachers. 

THB  ASTROPHYSICAL  JOmUf  AL 

Edited  by  Gbobgb  E.  Halb  and  Eowm  B.  Fbost.  Pnblished 
monthly,  except  in  February  and  August,  with  illustra- 
tioos.  Subatfiptioa  price,  $4.00  a  year;  aiagle  copies, 
SO  cents.    Foreign  poMage,  75  cents. 

An  international  review  of  spectroscopy  and  as- 
tronomical physics.  Invaluable  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  astronomy  and  astrophysics. 

THB  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  BCONOMY 

Edited  by^  J.  Laubbncb  LAUGmJN.  Published  quarterly « 
Subscription  price,  $3.00  a  year;  single  copies,  $1.00. 
Foreign  postage,  50  cents. 

This  publication  promotes  the  scientific  treatmenc 
of  problems  in  practical  economics,  and  also  con- 
tains contributions  on  topics  of  theoretical  and 
speculative  interest. 

THB   AMBRICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THB0L06Y 

Edited  by  the  Divinitr  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Published  quarterly.  Subscription  price,  93.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  $z.oo.    Foreign  postage,  50  cents. 

The  only  journal  in  the  world  so  catholic  in  its 
scope  as  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  modem  investi- 
gation and  research  in  all  the  difiEerent  lines  of 
theological  thought  represented  by  special  fields  and 
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Foreign  postsge,  95  cents. 

The  object  of  this  journal  is  to  encourage  the 
study  of  the  Semitic  languages  and  literatores,  to 
furnish  information  concerning  the  work  of  Semitic 
students  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  act  as  a  medium 
for  the  publication  of  scientific  contributions  in  those 
departments.  Articles  are  published  in  German, 
French,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  English. 
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Modern  Philology  is  devoted  entirely  to  research 
in  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures.  First  num- 
ber appeared  in  June,  1903. 
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Our  GuaLr&ntee, 

The  Small  Price  and  Why 

members  of  our  Book  Club  run  into  the  thousands. 
Ivery  year  we  save  them  money  in  printing,  illuattating 
and  binding  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  volumes 
ue  have  published  at  one  time.  The  plates,  illustrations 
and  "  getting  ready  "  to  print  fifty  seta  of  books  cost  as 
much  as  if  you  printed  a  thousand  sets.  We  can  always 
determine  beforehand,  within  a  few  sets,  just  hnw  many 
our  Club  members  want,  and  print  and  bmd  accordingly, 
saving  them  thereby  from  'i  to  %. 

Nov,  we  have  just  saved  our  Club  members  a  consider- 
able amount  on  this  years'  book  purchases.  We  have  a  few 
sets  left— only  a  very  lew  of  some — easy  payments,  if  you 
prefer.  You  have  ten  days'  time  to  look  them  over  caie- 
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NATURE-STUDY  AND  SCIENCE  WORK  IN  THE 
FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  SCHOOL. 

I.      NOTES. 

The  following  outline  rq)resents  the  work  in  nature-study 
and  science  as  it  is  planned  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  the  first 
eight  grades,  in  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School. 

The  studies  here  included  fall  into  two  groups:  those  in 
which  the  children  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  those  in  which  they  work  with  materials 
in  their  natural  state.  The  studies  of  the  first  group  help  the 
children  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature  and  to  appreciate  the  laws 
which  underlie  its  various  manifestations;  those  of  the  second 
lead  them  to  discover,  through  their  own  experiences,  the  prin- 
ciples and  processes  of  the  great  primary  industries  —  those 
pertaining  to  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

The  purpose  of  the  outline  is  to  set  forth,  for  study  and 
criticism,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  above-mentioned  work. 
On  account  of  lack  of  space,  the  outline  is  most  incomplete.  It  is 
not  possible  within  its  limits  to  give  the  related  work  in  history, 
mathematics,  literature,  and  art,  or  a  description  of  all  the  forms 
of  study  and  expression  which  the  work  involves  in  each  grade. 
All  of  the  handwork  of  the  school  might  properly  be  placed 
in  this  outline,  but  much  of  the  work  in  wood  and  metal  does 
I  not  appear  because  it  is  not  correlated  with  the  science  or  nature- 

study  work. 

If  the  outline  is  read  from  the  top  downward  —  that  is,  if 
the  work  of  one  grade  only  is  considered  —  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  only  part  of  the  work  of  the  grade  is  represented,  so 
that  there  is  sometimes  little  apparent  unity  or  connection  be- 
tween the  subject-matter  which  appears  there  and  the  occupations. 
If,  however,  the  outline  is  read  from  left  to  right,  according 
to  the  subjects  as  they  appear  in  each  grade,  it  is  easy  to  observe 
the  progression  in  each  phase  of  the  work,  and  to  trace  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  follow  the  growth  of  the  children 
from  grade  to  grade,  in  their  enlarging  experiences,  their  in- 
creased physical  ability,  and  their  greater  intellectual  develop- 
ment.        • 

It  should  be  understood  that  almost  all  the  work  outlined  is 
done  in  response  to  some  demand  of  the  school  community  —  a 
demand  which  the  children  are  able  to  understand  and  appreciate, 
so  that  in  every  phase  of  the  work  —  in  the  experimental  science, 
in  cooking,  in  gardening,  and  in  the  occupations  —  the  goal  of 
the  child's  efforts  seems  to  him  "  worth  while,"  and  he  is  stimu- 
lated to  his  highest  degree  of  activity  and  sustained  through  the 
necessary  drudgery  by  the  interest  which  he  has  in  the  end  to  be 
attained. 

In  order  to  give  this  part  of  the  work  its  full  significance,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  state  briefly  the  general  plan  and  purpose  of 
the  school :  The  school  was  organized  to  carry  out,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  educational  theory  of  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker, 
which  demands  that,  all  the  work  of  the  school  should  tend 
directly  to  the  formation  of  perfectly  developed  human  beingp  — 
toward  the  creation  of  an  ideal  community.  This  ideal  governs 
the  selection  of  work  throughout  the  course,  and  in  order  that 
the  movement  shall  be  continuous  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  high  school,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  select  the  work, 
primarily,  with  reference  to  the  ideal,  but  also  with  reference  to 
the  individual  experiences,  social  requirements,  and  interests,  and, 
again,  with  reference  to  the  physical  and  mental  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  children  in  each  grade.  The  controlling  educational 
principle  in  the  selection  of  the  work  is  that  self-activity  is  the 
law  of  growth..  Under  this  ideal  the  child's  will  and  his  motives 
in  work  become  the  essential  consideration  of  the  teacher,  rather 
than  the  acquisition  of  certain  definite  knowledge:  the  knowledge 


SIXTH    GKAUE 


ladscapes   and   climates 

h   and   South   America : 

of  government  weather 

special      attention      to 

>f  day  and  night. 


[)hical  types  in  vicinity : 
tion  of  plants  and  ani- 
on selected  areas  ;  shore 
swamps,  glaciated  re- 
:c. ;   elementary  forestry. 


y  physics :     evaporation 

idensation. 

ital   study   of   fermenta- 

on      of      structure      of 
uid   animals. 


SEVENTH    GRADE 


Climatic  conditions  of  Eurasia 
compared  with  those  in  Amer- 
ica :  making  of  coutour  maps ; 
study  of  typical  landscapes  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 


)n  of  special  class  lunch- 
special  work  in  extrac- 
sugar  from  sugar  beets ; 
of  artificial  freezing ; 
of  frozen  dishes,  ice  , 
etc. :  special  study  of 
r>'stallization,  etc. 


Physiography  continued :  map- 
ping of  areas  ;  field  work  ;  spe- 
cial study  of  Eurasia. 


Experiments  in  plant  physiology 
and  field  botany :  microscopic 
cxaminaticn  of  the  cellular 
stucture  of  plants. 

Experiments  in  mineralogy  in  con- 
nection with  the  classification  of 
minerals  for  the  school  museum. 

Elementary  geology. 


Preparation  of  at  least  three 
luncheons  during  the  year  as  a 
review  of  previous  work  and 
renuiring  a  simple  classification 
of  the  foods  in  making  of 
menus.  Special  emphasis  given 
to  the  study  of  temperature : 
oven  temperatures ;  effect  of 
heat  upon  food  principles. 


EIGHTH    GRADE 


Summary  of  previous  work  in 
nature-study  :  carbon  cycle  — 
law  of  conservation  of  matter 
and  energy  as  illustrated  by 
the  cycle  of  carbon  from  the 
inorganic  state  through  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  back  into 
the  inorganic  state. 


Study  of  world  as  whole :  con- 
tinental structure,  with  labora- 
tory work  to  illustrate  or  ex- 
plain class  problems. 


Summary  and  classification  of  the 
physics  an^  chemistry  experi- 
ments of  previous  grades.  Ex- 
periments in  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  physiology  as  demanded 
in  the  study  of  conservation 
of  energy. 


Used  only  as  laboratory  work  in 
connection  with  other  science 
work:  study  of  food  as  form 
of  energy  and  as  fuel ;  of  the 
food  principles  and  the  value 
of  each  :  noting  of  the  processes 
and  effects  of  cooking. 


:  in  the  Spring  Quar- 
anting  of  selected  seeds 
iVrence  to  fall  work  in 
<ly  of  plant  structure, 
ennination,     and     plant 


Industrial  development 
United  States :  special 
f  steim  engine  and  vari- 
lool  machinery. 
k. — experimental  work 
bridge-making :  mak- 
bridgc    for    the    kinder- 


Laying  out  of  garden  for  entire 
school :  use  of  garden  as  lab- 
oratory in  the  study  of  plant 
physiology ;  study  of  effect  of 
heat   upon   soils. 


Subject. — Arts  and  crafts  move- 
ment of  the  Middle  Ages ;  work 
of  guilds. 

Hand-ivork.  —  Bookbinding  and 
printing :  entire  process*  of 
making  a  book ;  preparation 
and  tanning  of  leather  for  a 
book  cover ;  binding  of  maga- 
zines of  the  school  for  the 
library. 


Planting  and  harvesting  of  se- 
lected vegetables  or  grains  for 
the  use  of  the  school :  garden 
used  to  illustrate  work  in 
science  —  one  example  of  car- 
bon  cycle. 


Subject. — American  institutions 
and  government ;  English  his- 
tory. 

Hand-work. — To  show  outcome  of 
eight  years'  work:  work  in 
wood,  metal,  textiles,  and  clay : 
problems  in  construction  and 
decorative  design. 
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acquired  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  teachers' 
eyes,  because  it  is  an  absolute  measure  of  the  quahty  of  the 
work  done. 

Finally,  the  outline  as  here  presented  is  in  no  sense  a  finished 
product.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  thought  and  experience  of  the 
teachers  of  the  school.  It  represents  their  efforts  to  find  the 
best  experimental  work  for  each  group  of  children,  keeping  in 
mind  their  entire  school  life. 

In  the  study  preceding  the  making  of  the  outline  the  value 
of  work  was  judged  by  certain  standards.  These  standards  of 
value  may  be  made  evident  by  the  following  statements  con- 
cerning the  efforts  which  were  made :  ( i )  to  select  only  that  work 
which  is  intrinsically  valuable,  capable  of  arousing  strong  images 
—  possessing  possibilities  of  infinite  growth  —  work  in  harmony 
with  the  ideal  of  the  school;  (2)  to  choose  the  work  best  adapted 
to  the  cliildren,  judging  from  their  experiences,  their  fundamental 
interests,  and  their  various  stages  of  development;  (3)  to  dis- 
cover the  real  demands  of  the  school  community,  and  so  distribute 
or  grade  them  that  in  each  gjoup  of  children  the  work  should  be 
new  enough,  difficult  enough,  and  attractive  enough  to  stimulate 
them  to  genuine  independent  hard  work;  (4)  to  make  the  school 
environment  rich  and  varied  enough  in  material  and  problems 
to  furnish  incentives  to  work  in  many  directions — thus  pro- 
viding for  the  all-around  development  of  the  children;  (5) 
to  cultivate  in  the  children  throughout  their  school  life  a  respect 
for  good  work  and  good  workers,  and  to  leave  them  with  a 
genuine  desire  to  discover  the  laws  and  truth  of  things,  and 
with  a  wholesome,  open-minded  attitude  toward  nature,  human- 
ity, and  Grod. 

Flora  J.  Cooke. 

Fkakcis  W.  Parker  School, 
Chicago. 


WHAT  TRAINING  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
MAY  WE  REASONABLY  EXPECT  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS?^ 

In  the  public  schools  of  today  various  subjects  are  taught, 
and  for  various  reasons.  Some,  like  arithmetic  or  the  reading 
and  writing  of  English,  are  indispensable  tools  of  modem  civil- 
ized life;  others,  like  geography  and  history,  impart  necessary 
information  or  promote  general  intelligence;  still  others,  like 
algebra,  geometry  and  Latin,  are  agents  of  mental  discipline 
or  else  aflford  necessary  preparation  for  subsequent  work.  Physi- 
olog}'  and  hygiene,  the  studies  with  which  we  are  concerned  in 
the  present  paper,  were  introduced  into  the  public  schools  for 
the  express  purpose  of  affording  information  concerning  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  being  expected 
thereby  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and  promotion  of 
health ;  and  they  have  kept  their  place,  in  spite  of  serious  short- 
comings, as  a  concession  to  the  practical  importance  of  sound 
ideas  concerning  health  and  disease. 

The  training  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  read- 
ing and  writing  of  English,  in  arithmetic,  in  geography,  or  in 
Latin  is  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  educational  gather- 
ings and  is  doubtless  influenced  by  such  discussions;  but  it  is 
determined  chiefly  by  the  examination  requirements  of  the  upper 
grades  and  by  the  entrance  requirements  of  higher  educational 
institutions.  With  physiology  and  hygiene  the  cise  is  different. 
Proficiency  in  these  is  rarely  made  a  condition  of  promotion. 
They  are  seldom  included  in  the  list  of  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  colleges  or  technical  schools,  and  never  in  those  for 
medical  schools.  They  are  not  often  much  considered  in  edu- 
cational congresses.  And  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  subject 
in  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  is  of  greater 
intrinsic  importance  as  a  preparation  for  life,  or  is  capable  of 

^Read  before  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  Boston  meeting, 
May,  1903. 
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affecting  more  profoundly  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  men 
and  women  toward  an  enduring  and  well-organized  civilization. 

The  real  importance  of  physiology  and  hygiene  is  unques- 
tionably far  greater  today  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  At 
that  time  physiology  was  a  new  science.  It  was  still  commonly 
taught  in  medical  schools  as  an  adjunct  to  anatomy,  and  the 
double-headed  professorship  of  anatomy  and  physiology  had  not 
then  become  extinct.  As  for  hygiene,  this  was  largely  a  body  of 
precepts  based  upon  a  priori  reasoning,  or  else  of  deductions 
derived  jointly  from  anatomical  knowledge,  common  experience, 
and  common-sense.  Disease  was  only  a  little  more  baffling  than 
health,  and  the  promotion  of  one  poorly  understood  condition 
by  the  prevention  of  one  still  less  comprehended  was  not  only  a 
most  unsatisfactory,  but  a  most  unscientific  undertaking.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  this  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  such  as  they  were,  have  steadfastly  held  their  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  no  doubt  because  of  an 
unconquerable  belief  that  they  would  somehow  furnish  to  the 
developing  mind  and  the  forming  character  some  real  and  lasting 
help  in  the  prqwration  for  life. 

And  at  last  this  belief  seems  likely  to  bear  fruit  and  to 
justify  its  long  and  patient  expectation.  For  today  physiology 
has  won  an  established  and  recognized  position  as  an  inde- 
pendent science.  It  has  become  entirely  separated  from  anatomy. 
It  has  its  own  professors  in  our  medical  schools  and  universities. 
We  have  a  strong  and  active  American  Physiological  Society, 
composed  of  expert  investigators  and  teachers,  and  a  flourishing 
American  Journal  of  Physiology,  which  publishes  regularly  bud- 
gets of  important  discoveries. 

In  hygiene  the  progress  has  been  even  more  remarkable. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  infectious  diseases  were  as  mysterious  as 
ever:  but  today  we  understand  the  essentials  of  their  operation 
and  also  to  a  great  extent  the  mechanism  of  their  dissemination, 
and,  therefore,  in  many  cases  the  ways  of  their  prevention.  The 
clouds  of  mystery  which  until  lately  hung  about  them  have 
largely  been  cleared  away,  and  a  new  hygiene,  based  partly  upon 
experimental  physiology  and  partly  upon  experimental  medicine, 
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has  come  into  being.  Meantime  an  enlightened  sanitary  engin- 
eering is  building  improved  sewers  and  water-works,  and  dealing 
with  the  purification  of  sewage  and  water,  with  the  construction 
of  sanitary  pavements,  with  the  dust  nuisance,  and  with  efficient 
scavenging  and  garbage  destruction.  Boards  of  health  are 
equipped  with  laboratories  for  sanitary  testing  and  research. 
They  are  supervising  the  medical  inspection  of  schools.  They 
are  isolating  cases  of  infectious  disease  and  securing  the  dis- 
infection of  clothing  and  of  houses.  They  are  enforcing  vac- 
cination.   They  are  vacating  unwholesome  dwelling^. 

Educators  themselves  are  engaged  in  hygienic  endeavors. 
They  are  providing  for  playgrounds.  They  are  banning  to 
attend  as  never  before  to  the  ventilation  of  school  buildings. 
They  are  interested  in  the  lighting  of  schoolrooms,  in  the  seat- 
ing of  pupils,  and  in  their  sight  and  hearing.  The  home  also 
is  receiving  the  attention  of  hygienists.  Its  site,  its  drainage, 
its  wall  papers,  its  ventilation,  its  cookery,  are  undergoing  careful 
investigation. 

And,  finally,  personal  hygiene — the  care  of  the  individual 
body,  its  exercise,  its  fatigue,  its  work,  its  rest,  its  play,  its 
clothing,  its  bathing,  its  hunger  and  thirst  and  sleep,  its  growth 
and  its  old  age — is  being  dealt  with  today,  not  superficially  and 
by  tradition  or  experience  alone,  as  formerly,  but  also  by  experi- 
ment. Physiology  and  hygiene  have  become  experimental 
sciences,  and  have  thus  taken  on  a  new  and  higher  value.  In 
view  of  all  these  marvelous  changes,  we  may  properly  ask  and 
undertake  to  answer  the  question  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  paper. 

But  first  and  always  we  must  keep  steadfastly  in  mind  the 
end  and  object  sought  for  in  the  training  under  consideration. 
This  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  primarily  practical  and  tech- 
nical; namely,  a  sound  preparation  for  the  right  conduct  of 
physical  life.  For  although  it  is  reason  enough  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  these  subjects  that  they  give 
information  on  matters  of  great  human  interest,  and  that,  when 
rightly  taught,,  they  are  of  high  educational  value,  still  the 
primary  purpose  of  teaching  them  is  not  to  give  information  nor 
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mental  discipline,  but  because  their  subject-matter  is  of  immediate 
and  enduring  importance  in  determining  and  promoting  the  right 
conduct  of  the  physical  life,  and  especially  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  health.  Their  value  is  special  rather  than  general, 
practical  rather  than  cultural,  technical  rather  than  disciplinary. 

We  may  confess  frankly  that  physiology  and  hygiene  have 
not  always  hitherto  justified  their  place  in  the  curriculum  by 
their  results.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  deny  that  they  have 
been  without  influence,  or  that  in  exceptional  cases  they  have 
not  been  valuable;  but  they  certainly  have  not,  on  the  whole, 
accompHshed  what  was  originally  expected  of  them.  Their 
results  have  been  disappointing,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
ta  hear  competent  educators  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  drop  them  altogether.  Physiology  and  hygiene  are  too 
frequently  looked  upon  by  school  authorities  as  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  and  by  teachers  and  pupils  as  a  bore.  And  yet  we 
doubt  whether  any  of  these  superintendents  or  teachers  would 
care  to  take  the  responsibility  of  banishing  them  altogether  from 
the  curriculum.  They  may  not  be  a  success ;  but  the  conviction 
remains  that  they  ought  to  be  a  success,  and  doubtless  the  hope, 
however  faint,  that  some  day  they  will  be. 

The  present  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  is  due,  in  our 
opinion,  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  purpose  of  these 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  has  been  neglected  or  forgotten. 
They  were  perhaps  introduced  prematurely,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested above.  Fifty  years  ago  anatomy  was  the  one  branch  of 
medical  science  about  which  definite  statements  could  be  made, 
little  was  shown  about  physiology,  and  the  great  field  of  hygiene 
was  largely  a  matter  cither  of  popular  tradition  or  of  impressions 
derived  from  personal  or  racial  experience,  often,  indeed,  sur- 
prisingly accurate,  but  nevertheless  lacking  in  the  certainty  of 
experimentally  demonstrated  fact. 

It  is  only  exact  knowledge  which  lends  itself  to  school  instruc- 
tion. We  do  not  teach  electricity  in  our  courses  in  physics  by 
speculating  about  thunderbolts  or  the  nature  of  magnetism,  but 
by  telling  what  we  know  of  the  production,  the  conduction,  and 
the  induction  of  electrical  energy.     We  leave  the  r^on  of  the 
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indefinite  to  the  investigator.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  it 
came  about  at  the  outset  that  in  planning  the  work  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  in  schools  the  details  of  gross  and  minute  anatomy 
should  have  formed  the  major  part  of  the  whole.  Function 
was  treated  only  sparingly,  because  very  little  was  known  about 
it;  and  considerations  of  health  and  disease  occupied  an  insig- 
nificant place  simply  because  definite  statements  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  made  about  them.  The  instruction  in  school  physiology 
and  hygiene  was  chiefly  anatomical  for  the  reason  that  the  dis- 
secting room  was  the  sole  laboratory  of  the  medical  school.  It 
was  the  one  region  of  real  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  have  said  above  that  this  condition  of  hygienic  knowl- 
edge has  been  entirely  transformed  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  physician  is  far  less  mysterious  in  his  manner  than  formerly, 
because  his  fund  of  knowledge  is  vastly  greater.  He  often 
explains  his  reasons  to  his  patient  and  discusses  the  facts  of 
his  profession  with  "the  laity,"  where  he  would  not  have  done 
so  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  within  twenty  years  that  one  of  our 
leading  pathologists  was  heard  to  define  malaria  by  remarking, 
"When  you  don't  know  what  it  is,  it  is  malaria."  Today  he 
would  not  give  that  definition,  but  would  delight  to  describe  the 
wonderful  story  of  those  discoveries  which  within  a  score  of 
years  have  led  to  our  present  satisfactory  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  mode  of  dissemination  of  this  disease. 

The  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools 
has  lagged  far  behind  this  march  of  medical  and  hygienic  prog- 
ress. It  is  inexcusably  behind  the  times.  We  now  have  facts 
which  anyone  can  teach  and  which  should  be  made  known  as 
a  preparation  for  the  proper  conduct  of  life;  and  it  is  these 
facts  which  should  form  the  main  part  of  the  teaching.  The 
subject-matter  should  be  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  no  more 
important  particular  than  in  the  restriction  of  anatomy  to  the 
minimum  amount  needed  to  give  a  clear  conception  to  the  general 
structure  of  the  body  as  a  mechanism  and  of  the  normal  workir^ 
of  that  mechanism.  In  a  rural  schoolhouse  on  the  Maine  coast 
we  once  saw  upon  the  blackboard,  painfully  written  down  by  a 
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fisherman's  child,  a  long  and  learned  list  of  bones  found  in  the 
human  body.  Even  for  a  medical  student  the  list,  as  such,  apart 
from  the  physiology  and  surgery  of  the  bones,  would  have  been 
of  small  value;  for  the  children  of  fishermen  the  bones  of  the 
cod  or  liaddock  or  of  the  domestic  animals  would  probably  have 
been  of  greater  consequence.  An  arid  osteology  is  a  poor  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  modern  hygiene,  and  one  not  calculated  to 
arouse  a  compelling  interest  in  the  subject. 

Similar  considerations  hold  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
physiology.  The  educational  value  of  this  science,  it  is  true,  is 
much  greater  than  is  that  of  pure  anatomy,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  more  interesting.  Not  only  in  childhood,  but  throughout 
life,  we  do  not  care  greatly  about  the  parts  of  a  machine  unless 
we  know  or  can  guess  their  use.  From  this  point  of  view  physi- 
ology is  a  good  teaching  subject,  and  all  the  more  so  because  it 
deals  with  a  machine  in  which  most  of  us  are  naturally  inter- 
ested. The  study  of  the  activities  of  the  human  body  has  also 
the  highest  philosophic  value.  It  imparts  that  first  and  most 
important  lesson  for  the  conduct  of  life — a  lesson  which  every 
person  leaving  the  upper  grades  of  the  public  schools  should 
carry  away  with  him  —  that  the  human  body  has  a  material 
basis  and  is  a  mechanism,  a  machine.  We  must  constantly  recall, 
in  order  to  emphasize,  Huxley's  saying  that  "the  distinctive 
feature  of  modem  as  contrasted  with  ancient  physiology  "  is  "  the 
fundamental  conception  of  the  living  body  as  a  physical  mechan- 
ism." That  this  fact  is  not  with  most  people  a  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  living  is  shown  by  their  consumption  of  patent 
medicines  and  the  frequent  neglect  of  the  commonest  care  of 
the  body,  such  as  would  be  naturally  given  to  a  watch  or  a 
bicycle. 

We  have  urged  that  anatomy  has  no  place  in  the  public-school 
curriculum  except  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  physiology  and  hygiene;  and  we  shall  see  it  cut 
down  to  the  minimum  needed  for  this  purpose  without  the 
slightest  regret  We  should  not  feel  the  same  if  physiology 
were  to  be  similarly  made  strictly  subservient  to  personal  hygiene; 
that  is,  if  its  philosophical  value  were  to  be  neglected;    but. 
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fortunately,  this  is  not  necessary.  The  physiology  which,  is 
most  useful  in  understanding  the  problems  of  personal  hygiene 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  body  of  principles  which  has  the  great- 
est philosophic  value;  and  the  method  of  presenting  them  is  the 
same  for  the  one  purpose  as  for  the  other.  We  have  not  the 
time  to  enter  into  details  in  this  matter,  but  we  are  speaking  from 
experience  and  are  sure  of  our  ground.  The  instruction  in  physi- 
ology should  aim  at  the  outlines  of  the  more  important  functions 
of  muscular  contraction,  nervous  activity,  circulation,  nutrition, 
temperature  regulation  —  all  of  these  expressed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  terms  of  physics  and  chemistry;  and  it  should  endeavor 
to  avoid  needless  details.  For  example,  the  pupil  should  imder- 
stand  that  the  heart  is  a  force  pump,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
he  should  understand  the  exact  structure  or  mechanism  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves. 

Again,  physiology  should  not  be  made  primarily,  or  even  to 
any  large  extent,  in  public  schools,  a  means  of  laboratory  train- 
ing. Such  training  can  be  had  more  readily  and  more  advanta- 
geously in  chemistry  and  physics.  To  attempt  to  give  the  same 
laboratory  training  in  physiology  as  in  these  subjects  would 
inevitably  be  to  consume  time  which  is  more  urgently  needed  for 
hygiene.  The  fundamental  facts  of  physiology  can  be  demon- 
strated and  enforced  in  the  laboratory,  even  in  common  schools, 
without  much  difficulty,  and  we  would  not  for  a  moment  depre- 
ciate the  value  or  the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  this  kind 
of  instruction;  but  the  use  of  the  laboratory  (always  time- 
consuming)  must  not  be  allowed  to  distract  attention  from  the 
true  function  of  physiology  and  hygiene  or  to  interfere  with  its 
fruitful  realization. 

A  course  of  moderate  length  in  physiology  should  suffice  to 
impart  enough  facts  of  structure  and  function  to  furnish  a  solid 
basis  for  sound  training  in  hygiene,  and  to  give  meanwhile  an 
abiding  sense  of  the  material  composition  and  mechanical  char- 
acter of  the  human  body  and  some  knowledge  of  its  environment 
and  operation.  With  so  much  of  preparation  it  is  easy  to  pass 
on  to  a  practical  consideration  of  health  and  disease,  the  means 
of  promoting  the  former  and  of  avoiding  the  latter.     Health 
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becomes  simply  normal,  disease  abnormal,  living.  Such  terms 
as  "constitution,"  "strength,"  "weakness,"  "feebleness,"  "ro- 
bustness," are  easily  imderstood  by  constant  reference  to  mechan- 
isms well  or  poorly  made,  or  to  structures  strong  or  weak. 
Wounds  become  interference  caused  by  invasions  or  damage  by 
extraneous  matters  —  bullets,  knives,  parasites,  clubs,  dogs, 
slivers  —  which  are  as  obviously  out  of  place  in  living  mechan- 
isms as  dirt  in  the  works  of  watches.  Germs  are  microscopic 
invaders,  microscopic  parasites.  They  enter  and  wound  and 
kill,  not  mysteriously,  but  by  damaging  or  interfering  with  the 
hitman  mechanism.  Best  of  all,  they  can  often  be  kept  out  by 
the  avoidance  of  exposure,  as  truly  as  bullets  can. 

Passing  on  to  the  strictly  hygienic  part  of  the  subject,  first 
in  logical  sequence  comes  personal  hygiene,  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  activities  of  individual  life  —  muscular  work,  mental 
activity,  feeding,  the  protection  against  colds  and  other  inflam- 
mations, the  care  of  the  body  by  bathing  and  clothing  and  the 
like.  These  should  not  be  touched  upon  in  short  paragraphs 
which,  like  after-thoughts,  conclude  the  chapters  on  anatomy  or 
physiology,  but  should  be  separately  and  fully  treated  for  their 
own  sake,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  organism  as  a  whole 
rather  than  from  that  of  special  organs.  These  are  subjects 
about  which  everyone  needs  real  and  true  information,  and 
sooner  or  later  sedcs  it.  Shall  such  knowledge  be  obtained 
from  the  public  schools,  or  sought  eagerly  but  in  vain  in  the 
brazen  advertisements  of  magazine  originators  of  new  systems 
of  physical  training,  or  in  the  rash  and  rarely  disinterested 
advice  of  advocates  of  new  breakfast  foods? 

Modem  hygiene  begins  with  the  individual,  but  deals  also 
with  the  hygiene  of  the  family,  of  the  community,  of  the  state, 
and  of  nations.  In  rapid  review  of  the  place  which  these  branches 
of  the  subject  should  occupy  in  our  preparation  for  sound  pri- 
vate and  public  life,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  have  no  opportunity 
or  intention  to  enter  collies  or  higher  schools,  and  yet  are  likely 
to  become  householders,  housekeepers,  heads  of  families,  or 
citizens.      The    principles    underlying    household    or    domestic 
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hygiene  and  sanitation  therefore  claim  some  consideration  at 
their  hands.  These  should  include  such  questions  as  the  proper 
site  of  the  house,  the  value  of  fire-places  as  ventilators,  the 
importance  of  wall  papers  free  from  arsenic,  the  advantages 
of  bare  floors  and  of  simple  rugs  as  compared  with  carpets 
diflScult  to  clean,  the  necessity  of  a  pure  and  abundant  water 
supply,  the  desirability  of  prompt  removal  of  wastes  by  drainage 
and  by  such  other  devices  for  rural  communities  as  may  be 
made  most  sanitary  under  the  circumstances,  the  dangers  of 
damp  cellars  with  the  reasons  why  cellar  dwellings  are  so  pecu- 
liarly unwholesome,  the  dangers  of  illuminating  gas  (especially 
the  modern  so-called  "water  gas''),  the  need  of  careful  con- 
sideration and  frequent  inspection  of  gas  fixtures  to  avoid  small 
but  dangerous  leaks,  and  other  similar  matters  bearing  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  welfare  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
home.  Here  might  well  be  told  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  and  dangers  of  cesspools  and  sewers,  and  the  effects 
of  leaky  or  otherwise  defective  plumbing. 

Place  should  also  be  found,  and  might  easily  be  made  by 
the  sacrifice  of  some  osteology  and  histology,  for  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  health  of  communities,  such  as  thickly  settled 
neighborhoods,  growing  towns  or  cities;  of  the  dangers  attend- 
ing impure  water  supplies  and  defective  sewerage  systems;  and 
the  importance  of  methods  for  the  sanitary  removal  and  disposal 
of  garbage,  rubbish,  and  the  other  wastes  of  life.  Something 
might  well  be  said  regarding  the  need  of  proper  municipal  super- 
vision of  all  these  matters  as  the  essential  of  a  rational  municipal 
sanitation  and  of  the  sanitary  value  of  good  public  service. 
Here  also  might  be  touched  upon  the  advantages  and  the  right 
use  of  municipal  parks,  playgrounds,  and  gymnasia;  of  public 
lavatories,  water-closets,  and  wash-houses;  of  smoke  abatement 
and  noise  suppression;  and  something  might  be  said  r^^arding 
clean  streets  and  the  thoughtless  scattering  of  papers,  banana 
skins,  and  the  like  rubbish,  which  necessitates  a  costly  scaven- 
ging: something  regarding  pure  ice  and  especially  pure  milk  — 
problems  in  the  solution  of  which  all  classes  of  the  community 
must  eventually  take  an  active  interest  and  participation,  if 
reform  is  to  come. 
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And,  finally,  room  should  be  found  for  a  brief  explanation 
of  quarantine,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages;  the  isolation 
of  cases  of  infectious  disease  and  the  reason  why  this  is  so 
essential  to  the  public,  though  so  inconvenient  to  the  individual ; 
the  necessity  for  public  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases  and 
for  municipal  or  state  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis;  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  international  hygiene ;  public  food  inspection, 
such  as  that  conducted  by  the  federal  government  for  trichinosis 
in  pork  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries ;  and  other  problems 
calling  for  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  citizen  in  national 
and  international  hygiene. 

Trained  along  these  lines,  the  youths  of  America,  whether  or 
not  afterward  going  to  college  or  technical  school,  would  enter 
upon  their  maturer  life  with  some  realizing  sense  of  the  general 
structure  and  operation  of  the  body  as  a  physical  mechanism, 
and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  physical  laws.  They  would 
become  familiar  with  the  sources  of  diseases  and  with  some  of 
the  more  obvious  ways  of  avoiding  them.  They  would  have 
some  intimation  of  their  duty,  not  only  to  themselves  and  to  any 
families  which  they  might  afterward  have,  but  also  concerning 
wholesome  houses,  pure  supplies,  the  safe  disposal  of  wastes, 
and  some  of  the  problems  of  the  municipality,  and  even  of  the 
nation,  of  which  they  are  units. 

We  have,  of  course,  to  meet  the  important  objection  which 
will  be  urged  against  our  point  of  view,  that,  desirable  as  all 
these  things  may  be,  the  time  available  is  too  short  for  proper 
dealing  with  them.  This,  however,  we  deny.  Time  enough  to 
do  all  these  things,  and  do  them  well,  either  is  now  or  lately  has 
been  found  in  the  public  schools  in  the  various  courses  for 
instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene.  It  will  be  necessary,  it  is 
true,  to  revise  and  bring  up  to  date  our  subject-matter  and  our 
methods  of  instruction.  We  must  teach  less  about  bone  and 
sinew,  and  more  about  muscle  and  nerve.  We  must  teach  less 
about  anatomy  and  histology,  and  more  about  the  germ  theory 
of  disease,  about  polluted  water  and  polluted  milk.  We  must 
simplify  every  statement  and  eliminate  the  unimportant.  We 
must  not  sedc  to  make  of  physiology  a  training  in  the  precision 
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of  measurements,  or  in  scientific  method,  or  in  anatomy,  or  in 
physiological  chemistry.  Some  experiments  must  be  made  by 
the  students,  and  demonstrations  by  the  teacher  must  abound; 
but  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view  the  practical  object  for  which 
chiefly  school  time  is,  and  long  has  been,  dedicated  to  physicJogy 
and  hygiene,  namely,  the  rational  conduct  of  physical  life. 

Above  all,  we  must  insist  upon  relief  from  the  incubus  of 
that  "scientific  temperance''  instruction,  so  called,  which  has  too 
long  rested  upon  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  wind- 
ing its  tentacles  alxDUt,  octopus-like,  sapping  its  strength  and 
crushing  out  its  usefulness.  On  this  subject  let  us  have  no  mis- 
understanding. The  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
must  be  fully  and  clearly  inculcated.  The  youth  of  America 
must  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  insidious  dangers  which 
lurk  about  strong  drink.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  public  schools  are  no  place  for  any  propaganda, 
and  that  the  freedom  of  teaching  must  not  be  surrendered  even 
to  reformers. 

Whether  we  are  pleased  with  the  fact  or  not,  modem  life  has 
become  more  strenuous.  In  order  to  achieve  success,  the  indi- 
vidual must  do  more  in  a  given  time;  hence  the  urgent  impor- 
tance of  a  personal  hygiene  which  shall  really  gfuide  him  in  the 
proper  care  of  the  body.  Meantime  the  care  of  the  public  health 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  government, 
and  it  will  be  increasingly  important  in  the  future.  Its  success  in 
America  must  largely  depend  upon  an  enlightened  citizenship 
to  which  it  can  look  for  support.  We  now  teach  history  and 
economics  and  civics  with  some  reference  to  the  future  life  of 
the  public-school  pupil  as  a  citizen.  Our  teaching  of  hygiene 
should  keep  in  view  the  same  great  end;  and  if  this  paper  draws 
attention  to  the  lamentable  inadequacy  of  our  present  instruction 
in  that  subject  to  this  purpose,  our  object  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

But  yet  more  is  needed.  We  need  a  clear  conception  of  the 
true  place  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  but  we  need  also  the 
proper  teachers  to  realize  that  conception.  If  the  subject  is  as 
important  as  we  have  represented,  it  should  be  taught  by  teachers 
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specially  trained.  In  the  higher  grades  of  our  schools  we  often 
have  special  teachers  of  languages,  of  history  and  civics,  of 
mathematics,  of  the  natural  sciences;  but  it  is  rare  indeed  to 
find  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  have 
had  special  training  in  these  subjects.  Too  frequently  these  are 
imposed  upon  the  least  experienced  member  of  the  staff,  whose 
connection  with  the  school  is  too  recent  or  whose  tenure  is  too 
precarious  to  allow  refusal.  All  this  must  be  changed.  The 
exact  method  of  securing  the  trained  instructor  may  often  be  left 
to  local  conditions.  At  times,  medical  examiners,  the  demands 
of  whose  practice  are  not  distracting,  and  who  are  at  the  same 
time  good  teachers,  may  fill  the  position ;  at  other  times,  teachers 
of  the  biological  sciences  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  work. 

A  method  which  especially  commends  itself  to  us  is  to  com- 
bine this  work  with  that  in  physical  training.  The  teachers  of 
physical  training,  of  all  the  instructing  staff  of  the  school,  stand 
in  closest  relation  to  the  problem  of  preservation  and  promotion 
of  sound  health.  At  present  their  work  is  somewhat  narrow  and 
suffers  from  the  lack  of  any  sufficient  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  training.  It  would  broaden  the  work  of  these 
teachers  and  make  their  present  efforts  more  effective,  if  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  so  obviously  related  to  their  other  work, 
were  placed  in  their  hands.  True,  it  would  require  a  broader 
preparation  and  an  extension  of  the  work  of  our  normal  schools 
of  physical  training  in  both  time  and  scope;  but  this  is  really 
an  argument  in  its  favor.  Normal  schools  of  physical  training 
ought  to  extend  and  enrich  their  courses,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  their  graduates  must  occupy  positions 
in  the  higher  grades. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  present  training  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  is  a  failure.  But 
signs  are  not  lacking  of  a  strong  feeling  among  prominent  edu- 
cators that  these  subjects  can  and  should  rank  in  dignity  and 
usefulness  with  languages,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
"biology,  history,  and  civics.  Physiologists  have  long  protested 
against  the  domination  and  excesses  of  "temperance  physiology." 
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Educators  have  complained  of  the  bad  pedagogical  requirements 
often  placed  by  law  upon  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  We  appeal 
to  the  members  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  to 
aid  us  in  bringing  about  a  reform,  not  as  parties  to  either  side  of 
a  dispute  on  questions  of  scientific  fact  about  alcohol,  nor  from 
the  standpoint  of  pedagogic  theory  and  practice,  but  because  the 
subject  is  one  which  profoundly  affects  social  conditions  and  is 
closely  related  to  a  more  intelligent  and  a  more  successful  con- 
duct of  individual  and  social  American  life. 

William  T.  Sedgwick. 
Theodore  Hough. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Biological  Department. 


NATURE-STUDY  TRUE  TO  LIFE.^ 

Nature-study  true  to  life — there  is  no  other!  If  there  is 
anything  abroad  imposing  itself  upon  childhood  that  is  not  true 
to  life,  it  is  not  nature-study.  It  is  its  caricature;  it  is  an 
impostor  and  a  cheat. 

^  Nature-study  true  to  life  has  existed  with  children  before 
they  enter  school  since  the  creation  of  man.  If  we  would  hold  it 
in  the  schools  equally  true  to  life,  we  must  study  the  way  nature 
teaches  in  this  period  and  the  way  children  learn.  In  their  early 
years  they  learn  because  they  love  nature;  if  in  after-years  they 
fail  to  learn,  it  is  because  they  hate  science.  They  surrender 
themselves  unconditionally  to  nature;  but  with  science  they  bar- 
ter and  make  terms.  Nature  itself  fascinates  and  leads;  science 
too  often  repels  and  drives. 

A  few  years  ago  someone  in  Boston,  I  believe,  sought  by  a 
questionnaire  to  find  out  whether  children  liked  nature-study  or 
spelling  the  more ;  and  spelling  won  the  votes.  But  the  decision 
was  not  against  nature,  but  against  the  teachers  and  the  teaching. 
Were  it  a  question  as  to  which  is  the  more  delightful,  the  spelling 
book  or  a  day  in  the  woods,  the  groves  would  surely  win.  Chil- 
dren cannot  repudiate  nature  for  the  same  reason  that  water 
cannot  run  up  hill  —  it  would  be  unnatural,  they  would  not  be 
children. 

Behold  in  this  time  the  perfect  scientific  method  of  nature, 
the  teacher  and  the  ideal  attitude  of  the  child,  the  learner !  Nature 
offers  herself  to  the  child  as  a  coherent  and  rational  whole.  This 
whole  appeals  to  the  child  through  its  function  and  purpose,  which 
to  him  is  primarily  its  beauty  and  then  its  use.  Nature  as  a 
teacher  at  no  time  insists,  nor  does  she  persecute  with  her  atten- 
tions. Neither  does  she  hurry  or  demand  so  much  or  a  definite 
result  in  a  given  time;  she  exploits  no  philosophy;  she  has  no 
theories  to  prove;  she  simply  offers  herself  in  a  thousand  ways, 

'  Discussion  of  the  topic  "  Nature-Study  True  to  Life,"  before  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Elementary    Education,    National    Educational   Association,   July,    1903. 
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and  patiently  waits  for  any  response  made  by  the  growing  mind 
to  her  appeals. 

The  young  learner  meets  these  overtures  of  nature  with  an 
intellectual  attitude  that  is  ideally  scientific.  He  is  not  blinded 
by  prejudice;  he  has  not  been  enslaved  by  creeds;  nor  has  he 
been  frightened  or  coerced  by  authority  unquestioned.  He  has 
that  for  which  the  scientist  ever  prays  and  which  he  rarely  finds 
—  the  open  mind.  The  evident  purpose  of  the  child  is  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  life  of  the  moment.  He  is  not  worried  with 
any  necessity  for  faith,  nor  is  his  life's  flow  choked  by  the 
appearance  of  doubt.  He  is  immersed  in  nature,  and  nature 
thrills  in  him.  He  is  a  part,  and  nature  the  whole,  to  which 
he  feels  he  belongs.     Nature-study  here  is  true  to  life. 

In  the  schools  it  becomes  false  for  many  reasons.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  is  that  the  school  begins  its  work  without  properly 
estimating  the  value  of  what  the  pupil  has  already  learned.  Many 
of  the  lessons  of  nature  have  been  wrong,  but  they  have  been  well 
taught  nevertheless,  and  they  have  been  thoroughly  learned. 
The  impressions  of  these  early  years  have  been  almost  indelibly 
fixed  by  the  slow  processes  of  absorption  and  growth,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  careful  presentation  of  new  facts  by  methods  as 
natural  as  those  employed  by  nature  herself  can  correct  the 
errors  in  knowledge.  For  example,  the  child  for  six  years  at 
least  has  been  learning  in  a  most  effective  manner  that  the  earth 
is  flat;  that  it  stands  still;  that  the  sun  is  small  and  the  earth 
is  large;  that  the  sun  is  near  by  —  just  above  the  clouds;  that 
the  sun  moves;  and  many  other  things  of  a  like  kind  that  are 
diametrically  wrong.  We  usually  attempt  to  correct  these  errors 
by  feeding  the  learner  a  soft  diet  of  easy  definition  —  a  method 
that  at  once  makes  nature,  as  he  knows  it,  false  to  the  life  of  the 
child. 

Again,  the  great  picture  of  nature  which  the  child  has  gradu- 
ally built  up  is  by  the  methods  of  the  schools  shattered  to  frag- 
ments. This  is  accomplished  by  picking  out  bits  here  and  there 
for  si^ecial  study,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  that  is  necessary  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  is  presented.  Teachers  usually 
overestimate  tremendously  the  child's  mental  confusion  regarding 
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the  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature.  If  he  has  had  reasonable 
opportunities  for  observing  nature  (and  if  he  has  not,  they  must 
be  provided),  his  mind  will  be  a  storehouse  of  facts  of  apparently 
many  unrelated  kinds,  but  actually,  as  he  knows  them,  there  is 
little  or  no  disorder.  They  are  usually  well  classified  according 
to  an  absolutely  natural  method.  If  he  studies  a  rose,  it  naturally 
classifies  all  the  rest  of  nature.  It  stands  as  the  function  of  sun- 
shine, of  rain,  of  soil,  and  of  air.  It  exactly  classifies  the  insects 
that  visit  it,  and  he  himself  takes  his  place  in  nature  with  respect 
to  the  rose.  All  nature  becomes  to  him  the  rose  and  himself: 
and  such  study  is  eminently  true  to  life. 

When  this  picture  is  carried  Into  the  school,  complete  in  its 
wholeness,  and  beautiful  in  the  delicate  balance  and  proportion  of 
its  parts,  it  is  disr^arded  and  shattered  as  a  mirror  struck  by  a 
stone.  The  school  labors  for  long  years  to  gather  the  fragments 
together  again,  but  they  are  as  a  basket  of  rubbish  —  the  charm 
of  the  original  picture  is  forever  gone.  This  is  why  all  people 
love  nature,  but  many  hate  science,  or  at  least  are  indifferent  to 
it.  Science  to  them  has  been  but  the  systematic  means  of  de- 
stroying their  nature  pictures ;  and  so  far  as  this  is  true  it  has  not 
been  true  to  life. 

The  real  function  of  the  school  is  to  preserve  the  original 
picture  in  all  its  completeness  and  further  to  develop  it  in  breadth 
and  in  detail.  The  school's  chief  business  now  is  to  take  the 
child  from  nature  and  cut  him  off  from  the  original  sources 
of  material.  Where  once  he  had  daily  and  untrammded  inter- 
course with  things  he  loved,  in  the  school  program  his  contact 
is  limited  to  the  occasional  excursion,  w^hen  he  is  hampered  with 
the  feeling  that  he  must  see  or  learn  some  particular  thing. 
Again,  the  nature-study  of  the  schools  becomes  a  discordant  note 
in  his  life. 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  that  the  schools  can  do  for 
children  is  to  make  them  skilful  in  the  various  forms  of  expres- 
sion. Both  in  school  and  out  of  it  children  are  being  stifled  in 
their  growth  through  a  lack  of  adequate  means  whereby  they  may 
express  themselves.  In  terms  of  psychology,  expression  is  the 
means  by  which  we  study  and  define  our  images.     It  is  the  one 
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way  we  have  of  finding  out  the  status  of  our  mental  life,  the  value 
of  the  intellectual  products,  or  whether  there  is  any  product 
at  all, 

Left  to  himself,  the  child  exhausts  every  resource  in  his 
attempt  to  do  this.  He  continually  extemporizes  ways  and  means 
of  expressing  himself,  and  while  they  may  be  crude  and  ineffi- 
cient, they  are  of  untold  educative  value,  because  they  represent 
an  intense  effort  to  adapt  a  means  directly  to  a  definite  end. 
Nothing  creates  so  g^eat  a  demand  for  expression  both  in  variety 
and  amount  as  the  study  of  nature.  We  live  in  the  domain  of 
light  and  color.  First  and  last  our  world  is  a  world  of  color. 
By  this  sign  more  than  any  other  the  children,  and  grown  folks 
too,  know  nature.  As  the  sun  pursues  his  noiseless  course,  he 
paints  the  panorama  of  the  seasons  with  the  many  hues  of  the 
landscape.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  light  and  in  shade, 
the  invisible  artist  is  at  work  giving  us  new  creations  in  color 
with  every  hour.  When  the  earth  wakes  in  spring  and  summer, 
color  is  the  symbol  and  guarantee  of  life,  and  it  is  the  most  strik- 
ing witness  to  its  great  abundance.  In  the  winter  the  metallic 
and  earthy  shades  of  the  lifeless  world  are  not  less  beautiful  and 
attractive.  The  coming  and  going  of  color  mark  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  health  in  the  human  being,  in  the  tree,  and  in  the  g^ass; 
in  short,  it  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  means  we  have  for  a  scien- 
tific interpretation  of  nature.  Yet  in  most  of  the  schools  the  sub- 
ject of  color  as  a  means  of  expression  is  treated  as  if  the  children 
were  bom  blind  and  were  ever  to  remain  so.  Where  color 
work  is  introduced  it  is  almost  always  simply  a  daub  here  and 
a  daub  there,  which  in  no  way  tells  the  coherent  and  beautiful 
story  of  nature.  When  the  pupil  looks  at  nature  and  then  turns 
to  his  paintings,  he  finds  his  picture  in  fragments  like  shivered 
glass  in  a  basket :  and  once  more  he  finds  the  methods  of  nature- 
study  untrue  to  life. 

In  his  contact  with  nature  the  pupil  becomes  aware  of  her 
forces  through  the  work  they  do.  The  silent  sunshine  lifts  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  water  from  the  seas,  and  with  it  bedews  the 
earth.  Like  a  miracle  unthinkable  quantities  of  vegetation  are 
called  from  the  soil  and  air,  and  given  an  existence  when  appar- 
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ently  nothing  existed  before.  The  prodigious  operations  of 
nature  on  every  hand  are  challenged  for  him  to  measure  himself 
against  them,  and  to  turn  them  to  serve  his  purpose.  It  should 
be  the  work  of  the  schools  to  give  him  the  training  and  the  tools 
by  means  of  which  he  can  command  these  natural  forces.  The 
"  how  much  "  and  the  "  how  strong "  are  questions  which  goad 
him  from  every  side.  But  the  one  subject  that  would  do  this  — 
mathematics  —  is  so  hideously  taught  that  he  goes  through  his 
whole  school  course  without  once  ever  suspecting  what  its  real 
purpose  is.  At  the  end  of  eight  years  of  so-called  training  in 
mathematics  he  leaves  the  public  schools  with  his  conceptions  of 
quantitative  relations  in  nature  as  poorly  defined  as  they  were 
when  he  entered. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  his  knowledge  of  form  and  propor- 
tion. Manual  training  is  affording  some  assistance  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  there  is  not  half  enough  of  it  in  the  public  schools.  It 
is  still  confined  to  things  that  have  no  important  function.  In 
its  relation  to  nature  study  it  should  give  the  pupil  ways  and 
means  for  testing  nature's  forces,  and  of  utilizing  them  in  the 
world's  work.  To  this  end  there  should  be  an  enlarged  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  both  wood  and  iron,  and  the  shops  should  be 
open  to  the  children  every  day  the  world  around.  The  artistic 
side  of  the  child's  life  is  not  stimulated,  because  he  has  little  or 
no  training  in  expression  through  the  use  of  plastic  materials. 
Nature's  forms  everywhere  interest  him,  but  his  study  of  them 
is  limited;  it  never  reaches  the  stage  of  artistic  development, 
because  he  has  no  appropriate  means  of  expression  which  will 
enable  him  to  examine,  correct,  and  develop  his  images  of  forms. 
Clay,  wax,  sand,  and  plaster  offer  these  means,  but  their  use  is 
an  innovation,  whereas  they  should  be  as  common  in  the  school- 
room as  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  bottle  of  ink.  For  lack  of  adequate 
opportunity  to  express  himself  in  these  various  ways,  a  large 
part  of  the  energies  that  are  started  and  dimly  outlined  by  his 
contact  with  nature  are  never  developed  at  all.  They  shrivel  up 
and  pass  out  of  consciousness  never  more  to  return,  because  our 
methods  of  study  and  teaching  are  not  true  to  life. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  intellectual  sides  of  nature- 
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Study,  and  have  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the  falseness  practiced 
by  the  schools.  There  is  another  aspect  even  more  important 
than  these,  but  teachers  have  not  yet  advanced  sufficiently  in 
their  appreciation  of  it  to  even  rouse  a  discussion.  Yet  until  this 
question  is  properly  settled  nature-study  will  never  be  more  than 
an  expedient,  a  time-killer,  a  kind  of  convenient  busy-woric  in 
the  schools.  It  will  be  in  great  danger  of  displacement  by  the 
next  fad  until  this  highest  of  all  educational  problems  is  thor- 
oughly studied  and  a  clear  and  definite  decision  is  reached.  I 
refer  to  the  relations  of  the  subject  to  the  moral  life  of  the 
pupil.  No  study  can  possibly  be  true  to  life  and  retain  a  per- 
manent hold  in  the  curriculum  that  does  not  drive  straight  for 
the  great  center  of  all  interests  in  this  world  —  human  conduct. 
The  faith  that  the  continued  and  accurate  reporting  of  their 
observations  in  nature  w^ill,  in  time,  train  them  to  be  honest 
represents  the  highest  view  of  the  average  teacher  who  even  con- 
siders the  subject  at  all.  But  in  this  respect  nature-study  has 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  study.  When  the  pupil 
is  called  upon  to  recount  an  incident  in  history,  he  is  under  as 
strong  obligations  to  tell  the  truth  as  he  is  when  he  weighs  a  sub- 
stance in  the  laboratory  or  reports  any  other  observation.  If 
this  were  the  only  claim  that  nature-study  had  for  training  in 
character,  it  could  be  supplanted  by  any  other  study  in  a  course, 
and,  so  far  as  the  moral  result  is  concerned,  it  would  never  be 
missed.  It  is  precisely  for  the  reason  that  teachers  uniformly 
believe  that  the  training  in  nature  has  nothing  of  higher  worth 
than  this  incidental  value  that  its  place  in  schools  is  rendered  at 
once  indefinite  and  uncertain. 

When  we  look  for  the  last  effect  of  the  highest  studies  upon 
the  human  being,  we  seek  for  it  in  this  character;  but  when  we 
inquire  for  the  ultimate  effect  of  nature-study,  we  usually  are 
satisfied  to  go  no  farther  than  the  clothes  he  wears,  the  food  he 
eats,  or  the  house  that  shelters  him  or  the  money  it  puts  into  his 
pocket.  The  infinite  beneficence  of  nature-study  in  improving 
these  creature  comforts  cannot  be  overestimated,  but  they  are 
not  the  end ;  they  never  can  be  more  than  secondary.  What  the 
creature  is  who  is  clothed,  fed,  and  sheltered  must  always  be  the 
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paramount  and  primary  question.  The  final  query  can  never  be, 
Is  man  comfortable?  but,  Is  he  good;  is  he  trustworthy;  is  he 
reliable ;  is  he  honest ;  is  he  kind  and  unselfish  ?  These  questions 
call  for  the  qualities  that  education  must  develop  by  positive,  not 
by  incidental,  means. 

There  is  but  one  question  today  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  nature-study,  and  that  is :  Can  this  subject  put  these 
moral  qualities  directly  into  human  character  as  effectively  as 
the  lessons  of  history  do,  not  excluding  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount?  There  is  not  a  community  in  this  country  today  so 
stupid  that  it  would  permit  a  teacher  to  present  the  lessons  of 
history  to  their  children  and  leave  out  the  story  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  The  lives  of  these  and  other  great  men  will  be 
rehearsed  until  the  last  moment  of  time,  because,  independent  of 
country  and  age,  they  give  a  profound  and  permanent  uplift  to 
the  character  of  those  who  learn  the  lessons  they  teach.  But 
there  are  few  communities  today  where  a  teacher  would  be  denied 
a  footing  because  he  could  not  teach  nature-study  to  the  children. 
From  this  fact,  while  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  will  admit^ 
of  its  elaborate  defense,  I  submit  the  proposition  that  in  this  its 
most  vital  aspects  the  teaching  of  nature-study  is  utterly  false 
to  life.  If  the  stories  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  make  for  char- 
acter, and  the  stories  of  the  frogs  and  snakes  do  not,  then  out, 
I  say,  with  the  frogs  and  snakes;  I  for  one  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them.  If  the  lilies  of  the  field  point  not  "the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life"  as  clearly  and  as  unerringly  as 
Christ  himself  did,  then  let  us  waste  no  more  time  upon  the 
lilies.  The  supreme  test  for  the  value  of  nature-study  is  now  at 
hand.  For  fifteen  years  teachers  all  over  this  country  have 
bravely  struggled  to  get  the  children  in  touch  with  nature. 
Books  have  been  written  by  the  score  suggesting  endless  ways  by 
which  this  may  be  done,  and  detailing  devices  to  make  the  study 
interesting  and  pleasant ;  and  substantial  ground  has  been  gained. 
During  this  time  many  burdens  have  been  lifted  from  the  pupils, 
and  the  teacher's  work  has  been  greatly  improved.  But  the 
period  of  diversion  is  approaching  an  end.  Not  that  the  study 
of  nature  is  to  be  less  pleasant  and  interesting,  but  its  purpose  is 
to  be  more  serious,  more  definite,  more  manifest. 
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The  task  now  set  for  the  friends  of  nature-study  is  great. 
It  is  not  without  deepseated  result  that  for  centuries  mankind 
has  been  taught  that  the  world  and  the  flesh  have  been  the  joint 
partners  of  the  devil.  That  nature-study  can  be  a  positive 
stimulus  to  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  a  proposition  resisted  by 
the  prejudices  deep-rooted  in  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  two 
thousand  years.  From  the  standpoint  of  moral  development, 
man  at  first  feared  nature  as  something  that  was  bent  upon  his 
eternal  ruin.  Then  he  despised  nature  as  a  stifling  incubus  upon 
his  spiritual  life.  Today  he  regards  nature  as  neutral  and  her 
teachings  as  irrelevant.  This  entirely  false  view  of  nature  has 
given  rise  to  an  equally  false  and  utterly  misleading  classification 
of  studies  in  our  curriculum ;  namely,  the  humanistic  and  scien- 
tific. We  may  study  man  and  the  tree;  but  we  must  study  man. 
This  partial  view  must  always  give  undue  precedence  to  the  so- 
called  humanistic,  to  the  corresponding  detriment  of  the  so-called 
scientific.  Whereas  in  the  not  distant  future  we  shall  find  through 
the  study  of  nature  a  proper  evaluation  of  the  so-called  human- 
istic studies,  it  will  be  in  the  delicately  balanced  scales  of  science, 
it  will  be  according  to  new  standards  of  morality  set  up  by  a 
study  of  nature,  that  the  true  worth  of  all  studies  will  be  deter- 
mined. When  this  is  done,  then  all  studies  will  be  humanistic 
As  long  as  the  ancient,  but  now  almost  obsolete,  dualistic  con- 
ception of  man's  nature  prevailed;  as  long  as  man  the  spirittuU 
being  was  set  over  against  man  the  carnal  being,  so  long  has  the 
house  been  divided  against  itself.  But  through  the  study  of  a 
nature — of  life  and  its  conditions — from  that  tiny  sentient 
speck  that,  somehow,  came  into  being  in  some  sequestered  spot, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  countless  ages  ago,  down  to  the  magni- 
ficent functions  of  a  great  brain  that  in  its  sympathy  embraces 
the  world,  we  are  slowly  getting  rid  of  our  primitive  conception 
of  a  divided  man.  When  at  last  our  study  shall  no  longer  be 
man  and  nature,  but  man  in  nature,  then  will  it  be  for  the  first 
time  possible  to  have  nature-study  absolutely  true  to  life. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 

University  of  Chicago, 
College  of  Education. 


A  WORD  OR  TWO  ON  SELF-ACTIVITY  IN  THE 

SCHOOLROOM. 

It  is  perhaps  a  commonplace  to  say  that  one  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  man  of  power  is  ability  to  handle  himself  in  strange 
situations  in  which  he  may  be  placed.     Put  two  men  down 

• 

before  the  same  problem  in  a  field  with  which  they  ought  to  be 
equally  familiar  so  far  as  their  opportunities  are  concerned;  let 
two  statesmen  attack  the  question  of  imperialism,  for  instance; 
or  two  physicians  combat  a  new  and  desperate  disease;  or  two 
teachers  attempt  to  discipline  a  group  of  disorderly  students ;  or 
two  engineers  endeavor  to  construct  a  bridge  across  a  chasm. 
The  man  of  power  in  any  case  will  work  his  way  through  his 
problem;  he  will  organize  his  experience  with  somewhat  similar 
problems  and  use  it  to  help  himself  in  the  present  emergency ;  he 
will  be  dynamic,  aggressive,  original.  But  the  weak  man,  not 
having  dealt  with  exactly  such  situations  before,  is  helpless  now. 
He  cannot  draw  upon  his  past  for  help  in  the  present ;  he  cannot 
mobilize  his  experiences,  as  it  were.  The  complex  problem 
before  him,  though  it  contains  only  factors  with  which  he  is,  in 
their  isolated  form,  familiar,  yet  it  overwhelms  him,  and  he  with- 
draws from  it,  or  stands  before  it  sicklied  o'er  with  lack  of 
thought.  The  man  of  power  always  feels  within  him  the  ability 
to  cope  with  new  situations  at  all  related  to  those  with  which  he 
has  dealt  previously;  but  the  weak  man  sees  himself  defeated 
before  he  begins  the  attack.  His  courage  oozes  out  of  him,  and 
he  grows  flabby  and  inert. 

I'he  statesman  of  power  believes  that  he  can  analyze  out  the 
various  factors  involved  in  the  question  of  imperialism,  and  he 
can  in  the  light  of  past  conduct  mark  out  a  route  for  the  present ; 
so  he  girds  up  his  loins  and  moves  on  the  enemy.  The  physician 
of  power  can  utilize  his  observations,  gained  in  the  treatment 
of  all  kinds  of  disease,  to  interpret  the  more  or  less  strange 
case  presented  in  the  patient  before  him.  The  weak  man,  having 
never  diagnosed  just  such  a  malady,  does  not  now  see  and  he 
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cannot  determine  what  certain  peculiar  manifestations  mean  in 
reference  to  underlying  principles.  His  experiences  are  fixed  in 
certain  forms  or  models  or  casts,  and  he  cannot  break  them  up  to 
make  a  new  model,  choosing  elements  out  of  several  of  the  old 
ones.  His  ideas  adhere  to  one  another  as  they  were  originally 
gained. 

And  then  the  w-eak  man  has  never  used  his  experience  as  a 
searchlight  to  explore  dark  regions ;  he  has  drawn  back  from  un- 
known lands.  He  has  either  been  afraid  to  be  a  pioneer  or  has  not 
been  willing  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  such  an  adventure.  So 
he  keeps  to  the  beaten  tracks.  He  does  what  he  has  previously 
done,  and  what  he  has  been  shown  how  to  do.  Therefore,  when 
lie  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  an  original  problem,  he  is  not 
equipped  to  attack  it,  because  he  has  never  undertaken  such  a 
task.  He  has  none  of  the  feelings  or  inclinations  or  confidence 
of  the  explorer ;  he  has  no  sense  of  what  it  is  to  search  out  any- 
thing new,  or  how  to  go  about  it.  So  he  accepts  things  as  he  has 
known  them  to  be,  and  turns  aside  from  everything  unfamiliar^ 
or  treats  it  just  as  he  does  the  things  with  w-hich  he  is  ac- 
quainted. 

It  W'ill  doubtless  be  grante<l  by  all  that  education  should 
strive  to  develop  in  the  young  the  aggressive  attitude  toward  the 
world,  for  this  is  the  essential  requisite  for  individual  and  social 
prosperity.  The  individual  or  community  that  makes  no  im- 
provements upon  what  has  come  down  from  ancestral  times,  in 
respect  either  of  material  or  of  social  matters,  must  ultimately 
degenerate;  for  it  seems  to  be  a  law  ot  life  that  if  there  is  not 
evolution  there  will  be  degeneration.  In  order  even  to  preserve 
what  is  it  seems  necessary  to  be  always  striving  to  achieve  some- 
thing better.  From  those  who  have  but  who  make  no  additions 
thereto  even  that  which  they  have  will  be  taken  from  them.  Let 
a  man  of  business  cease  striving  to  improve  his  methods,  and 
he  soon  begins  to  lose  even  what  he  has  achieved.  Let  the  teacher 
stop  growing,  and  it  is  not  long  before  retrogression  w^ill  set  in. 
Nature  seems  to  have  planned  profoundly  for  the  continual  evolu- 
tion of  mankind,  and  she  visits  a  severe  penalty  upon  those  who 
refuse  to  co-operate  with  her  in  her  eflforts.    Happily,  though,  she 
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has  endowed  most  individuals  with  the  disposition  to  be  con- 
tinually improving  their  lot,  to  be  achieving  a  more  perfect 
mastery  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  so  that  they  may  thus 
obtain  a  happier  and  more  effective  life. 

And  what  education  must  seek  to  do  is  to  perfect  this  instinct 
and  so  make  it  effective  in  all  the  complex  situations  in  which 
people  are  likely  to  be  placed.  Unfortunately  it  appears  not  to  be 
so  deep-rooted  but  that  educational  methods  may  stupefy  it.  We 
have  all  seen  persons,  and  many  of  them,  who  have  lost  the  power 
to  deal  with  new  situations,  if  they  ever  possessed  it.  They 
sweep  and  bake  and  knit  and  whip  their  children  as  their  mothers 
and  grandmothers  before  them  did.  So  there  are  farmers  who 
sacrifice  a  good  deal  in  order  that  they  may  kill  their  hogs  when 
the  moon  is  waxing;  the}'  sow  and  reap  according  to  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  because  they  learned  the  lesson  from  their  fathers, 
and  they  have  no  disposition  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  past. 

Now,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  way  in  which  a  child  attacks 
and  masters  the  situations  presented  in  his  spelling  and  reading 
and  arithmetic  and  geometry  and  history  and  science  will  tend  to 
establish  in  him  a  habit  or  method  of  attack  which  he  will  in 
later  life  employ  in  business  situations,  and  in  engineering,  legal, 
teaching,  social,  and  other  situations.  Observe  a  pupil  in  the 
very  beginning  when  he  is  learning  to  read.  Every  day  he 
must  learn  new  words.  When  he  encounters  a  word  he  has 
never  seen  before,  the  teacher  may  tell  him  what  it  is,  and  she 
may  have  him  say  it  over  until  he  fixes  it  so  that  when  he  sees  it 
again  he  will  be  able  to  pronounce  it.  Whenever  he  encounters 
anything  new  in  his  reading  the  teacher  tells  him  outright,  and 
then  he  repeats  what  she  tells  him  until  he  makes  it  his  own. 
He  never  takes  the  initiative  in  dealing  with  new  words.  He 
does  not  use  what  he  knows  to  help  him  in  a  new  situation 
that  is  somewhat  strange.  When  he  runs  against  the  new 
thing,  though  in  its  several  elements  it  may  be  known  to  him 
if  he  would  only  try  to  use  what  he  has  already  mastered  in 
analyzing  it,  yet  he  is  helpless,  and  he  trots  off  to  the  teacher, 
who  does  not  help  him  to  use  his  experience,  but  makes  it  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  do  so.  Why  should  he  be  original,  aggressive, 
when  he  can  solve  his  problems  more  easily,  as  he  thinks? 
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So  he  works  along  year  after  year,  learning  what  the  teacher 
or  book  tells  him;  these  agencies  relieve  him  from  the  necessity 
of  finding  his  own  way  through  new  r^ons.  Suppose  this 
goes  on,  as  it  does  in  the  majority  of  schools  perhaps,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  child's  school  training ;  how  much  power  in 
reading  has  he  acquired  by  the  time  he  leaves  school?  He  has 
mastered  a  few  things,  and  these  he  can  use  well  enough  in 
exactly  the  way  he  has  learned  them,  but  he  cannot  employ  them 
to  assist  himself  in  new  situations.  When  he  separates  himself 
from  some  telling  instrument  —  the  text-book  or  the  teacher  — 
his  growth  ceases,  because  he  has  gained  no  sense  of  originality 
or  independence  in  reacting  upon  this  phase  of  his  environment. 
He  has  no  interest  in  pushing  into  new  fields  of  literature  where 
he  will  encounter  new  terms,  because  he  cannot  use  what  he 
knows  to  interpret  them. 

There  is  a  quite  different  method  which  some  teachers  employ, 
but  which  leaves  the  pupil  about  as  feeble  and  dependent  as 
the  first.  They  have  heard  it  said  that  the  child  must  be  made 
self-active,  that  he  must  never  receive  any  help,  that  he  must 
dig  out  everything  for  himself.  And  so  when  he  comes  to  a 
strange  word  he  is  refused  aid,  whether  or  not  he  has  a  sufficient 
body  of  experiences  by  means  of  which  he  should  be  able  to 
handle  the  new  thing.  The  teacher  urges  that,  even  if  the  child 
fails  in  his  efforts,  the  struggle  will  be  good  for  him.  One 
sees  this  theory  put  into  effect  every  day  in  the  school.  Children 
are  trying  and  failing,  and  their  guardians  hope  that  in  some 
mysterious  manner  strength  will  be  developed  out  of  weakness. 
So  the  child  works  on,  struggling  with  new  situations,  and  being 
conquered  by  them  because  he  does  not  receive  at  the  critical 
moment  just  the  aid  which  will  help  him  to  master  them.  Such 
a  teacher  is  a  prodder;  she  is  not  a  true  assistant  or  guide.  She 
does  not  know  how  to  make  a  pupil  self-helpful ;  when  he  fails 
she  scolds  him  and  tells  him,  and  he  learns  by  rote.  He  has  not 
felt  the  power  and  gained  the  skill  which  come  from  mastering 
a  new  situation  largely  by  his  own  effort.  And  after  one  has 
had  a  few  years  of  experience  with  trying  to  make  out  new  words 
in  his  reading,  and  much  of  his  effort  has  proved  of  no  avail. 
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and  he  gets  scolded  as  the  reward  for  his  efforts,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  developed  in  him  a  disposition  to  move  vigorously  on 
to  new  situations.  Nature  has  not  constructed  the  human  mind 
so  that  it  will  keep  straining  itself  to  accomplish  something  when 
after  repeated  trials  no  valuable  ends  are  achieved.  She  is  not 
so  wasteful  of  energy  as  this. 

But  there  is  a  third  way  in  which  one  may  deal  with  a  child 
when  he  is  learning  to  read,  regarded  as  a  typical  sort  of  school 
activity.  When  he  is  confronted  by  a  new  situation,  the  wise 
teacher  knows  whether  he  has  already  mastered  anything  which 
will  help  him  in  the  present  emergency.  If  he  has,  she  throws 
him  upon  his  own  resources,  reassuring  him  that  by  diligent 
application  he  can  achieve  success.  But  she  follows  him  closely 
in  his  efforts,  and  does  not  let  him  struggle  too  long  without 
success.  Before  discouragement  overtakes  him  she  gives  him 
just  the  suggestion  which  calls  into  the  foreground  of  his  con- 
sciousness precisely  the  experiences  which  are  related  to  the 
situations  he  is  trying  to  master,  and  then  he  can  see  his  course 
with  reference  to  it.  The  new  situation  may  contain  no  elements 
with  which  the  child  is  not  familiar,  but  when  they  are  placed 
together  he  is  confused  by  their  association.  His  attention  is 
distracted  from  a  consideration  of  the  several  elements,  and  is 
dissipated  in  the  attempt  to  comprehend  the  whole  thing  at  once; 
and,  the  thing  as  a  imit  being  unfamiliar,  there  does  not  arise  to 
hand  what  he  has  already  mastered.  What  the  wise  teacher  does 
then  is  simply  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  learner  upon  the 
familiar  elements  in  a  new  word  or  a  new  problem  or  a  new 
sentence,  or  any  new  thing.  As  she  works  day  after  day  accord- 
ing to  this  method  she  develops  in  the  pupil  a  tendency  to  analyze 
things  for  himself.  He  comes  gradually  to  take  the  initiative  in 
withdrawing  his  attention  from  the  new  whole  which  confuses 
him,  and  in  noting  the  various  factors  thereof;  and  he  acquires 
the  power  also  of  synthesis,  or  organizing  parts  into  new  wholes. 
And  this  develops  efficiency,  for  it  gives  the  ability  to  deal  with 
new  situations  without  being  dependent  upon  someone  else. 

We  have  here  glanced  at  one  of  the  simplest  situations  in 
teaching;  but  if  we  look  at  more  complex  things  we  shall  find 
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that  the  same  principle  holds  there  too,  and  in  a  more  important 
measure.  Take  the  teaching  of  geometry,  for  instance.  In  some 
of  our  schools  one  can  hear  pupils  reciting  oflf  demonstrations  as 
they  would  pieces  from  the  rostrum.  The  proofs  of  propositions 
have  been  given  in  detail  in  their  text-books,  and  they  have 
learned  them  by  heart.  Anyone  who  chooses  may  hear  pupils 
in  our  high  schools  who  set  out  to  show  that  a  given  theorem 
must  be  true,  and  before  they  reach  the  conclusion  they  get 
mired.  Then  they  go  back  and  start  again  in  the  hope  that  the 
vocal  series  which  they  tried  to  make  automatic  in  the  learning 
of  the  demonstration  may  become  re-established  by  another  effort; 
possibly  they  can  catch  up  the  dropped  link  by  starting  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chain.  Such  pupils  never  look  at  their  construc- 
tions in  the  attempt  to  see  for  themselves  what  the  relationships 
must  be  in  the  light  of  what  they  have  already  proved  to  be  true 
in  the  past.  But,  to  be  more  precise,  they  really  have  not  proved 
anything  in  the  past ;  they  have  memorized  proofs  that  someone 
else  has  made. 

And  even  if  there  is  occasionally  a  student  who  memorizes 
a  demonstration  and  then  traces  it  out  in  the  concrete  .problem 
before  him,  still  he  is  not  developing  habits  which  will  give 
him  much  power  in  the  real  situations  of  life.  His  mode  of 
attack  is  always  in  seeking  aid  from  sources  outside  himself.  He 
has  to  be  told  how  to  proceed;  he  is  not  required  to  make  out 
his  own  course  in  the  light  of  what  he  already  knows.  When 
he  lays  aside  his  geometry,  he  has  not  gained  the  power  which 
that  study  ought  to  confer  upon  him,  either  in  dealing  with 
geometrical  problems  or  with  the  more  intricate  affairs  of  daily 
life.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  having  him  learn  the  statement 
that  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two 
riglit  angles,  for  example,  and  then  learn  the  argument  all  made 
out  for  him,  we  ask  him  to  find  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a 
triangle,  and  tell  him  nothing.  He  knows  enough  to  solve  the 
problem  if  he  ivill  only  use  it.  If  his  mind  does  not  work  aggres- 
sively on  this  problem,  we  may  set  it  going  by  asking  him  a  ques- 
tion which  will  bring  into  the  focus  of  consciousness  w^hat  he  has 
discovered  regarding  the  properties  of  angles :    "  Do  the  angles  at 
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A  and  B  suggest  anything  you  have  proven  heretofore?  '*  "  What 
have  you  shown  heretofore  to  be  true  about  the  sum  of  angles  ?  " 
**In  the  problem  before  you  how  can  you  make  situations  like 
others  you  have  already  had?"  A  few  questions  like  this  will 
make  experiences  in  even  the  dullest  mind  dynamic  to  some  de- 
gree, and  the  disposition  to  be  self-helpful  will  be  fostered. 

\Vhen  we  consider  such  studies  as  science  and  history  that 
ought  to  deal  with  complex  relations  which  must  be  met  by 
everyone,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  particular  vocation,  we  can 
see  how  vital  it  is  that  a  method  of  study  should  be  adopted  which 
will  develop  habits  of  independence  and  originality  in  respect  of 
the  matters  of  which  these  subjects  treat.  The  learning  of  dates 
and  names  from  a  text-book  in  history  and  the  memorizing  of 
statements  about  men  and  events  do  not  equip  the  pupil  to  deal 
in  any  effective  way  with  the  social  problems  which  history 
ought  to  help  him  to  solve.  It  does  not  make  him  in  a  true 
sense  social-minded,  which  the  Committee  of  Seven  says  is  the 
supreme  object  in  the  study  of  history.  He  has  not  reconstructed 
in  his  own  thought  and  feeling  the  social  situations  which  ought 
to  be  described  in  historical  study.  His' mind  is  not  filled  with 
types  of  social  action;  verbal  symbols  have  taken  the  place  of 
images  and  feelings.  And  the  schools  are  every  day  turning  out 
into  the  community  hoys  and  girls  who  are  quite  unready  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  social,  and  more  especially  political, 
environments  in  which  they  are  placed,  because  they  have  not 
been  got  into  the  habit  of  ferreting  out  principles  of  human  nature 
in  the  concrete  social  life  about  them. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  principle  of  the  study  of  nature, 
when  the  learning  of  things  by  rote  is  the  method  employed; 
when  one  spends  his  time  memorizing  what  someone  else  has 
said  about  the  phenomena  of  nature,  he  cannot  be  gaining  that 
power  which  will  enable  him  to  search  out  the  causes  of  happen- 
ings in  the  world,  and  give  him  stability  and  sanity  in  this  be- 
wildering complex  universe.  The  memorizing  attitude  does  not 
give  much  efficiency  when  one  is  face  to  face  with  nature  trans- 
forming herself  every  moment  into  something  new.  There  does 
not  live  in  his  brain  real  situations  in  nature  that  spring  forth  to 
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welcome  any  new  event,  so  that  the  mind  feels  at  home  with  it  im- 
mediately. To  the  book-taught  individual  much  of  that  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact  in  the  real  world  is  more  or  less  strange 
and  always  remains  so.  And  what  is  more  seriDus,  such  a  one 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  detecting  the  respects  in  which 
things  differ  from  each  other,  or  themselves  change  from  day  to 
day.  As  I  said  above,  the  book-taught  mother  cares  for  her  chil- 
dren just  as  she  remembers  her  mother  did  with  her,  or  as  she 
sees  her  neighbors  treat  their  young  ones.  She  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  individual  peculiarities,  or  for  the  incessant  fluctuations 
in  mind  and  body  of  any  one  individual.  When  she  thinks  of  her 
children  she  is  conscious  of  what  she  has  heard  or  has  been  taught 
regarding  them,  and  not  of  the  individuals  before  her ;  she  thinks 
of  her  rule  and  not  of  the  children.    And  the  principle  is  universal. 

M.  V.  O'Shea. 

University  of  Wisconsin, 
School  of  Education. 
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AND  MYTHS. 

Story-telung  is  an  art  almost  forgotten  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  story-teller  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  figure  of  the 
past.  What  has  become  of  the  chimney  corner  with  the  cheery 
fire,  the  eager,  happy  children,  and  the  good  old  granny  who 
knew  stories  without  end?  The  story  hour,  the  children's  hour, 
seems  to  have  disappeared  with  the  spinning-wheel,  the  hand- 
loom,  and  the  fireplace.  But  the  longing  eyes,  the  open  ears, 
mouths,  and  hearts  are  with  us  still  and  demand  "the  story." 
The  nature  of  the  child  does  not  seem  to  have  changed,  and  we 
are  forced  to  ask  ourselves,  first,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  de- 
mand?   and,  secondly.  How  may  it  be  satisfied? 

In  this  wonderful  world  nothing  is  too  wonderful  to  the 
child.  He  knows  his  own  power  to  do;  so  to  his  mind  all  things 
that  do  will  to  do  also;  the  wind,  the  trees,  the  sun,  even  sticks 
and  stones,  seem  like  himself  powers  that  exert  their  will.  He 
knows  but  little  of  the  laws  of  nature  without,  and  of  nature 
within  self;  but  in  his  soul  there  is  an  instinct  of  wanting  to 
know ;  there  are  longings,  hopes,  a  groping  for  the  truth.  The 
demand  for  stories  is  an  expression  of  the  child's  desire  to  learn 
more  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  around,  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
tfiings,  to  come  into  personal,  intimate  contact  with  the  universe. 

The  fairy-story  expresses  the  unconscious  longings,  hopes, 
and  struggles  of  the  child.  It  speaks  to  him  in  a  language  he 
understands;  it  gives  expression  to  that  which  he  feels  but 
dimly  and  sees  but  darkly;  through  it  he  catches  glimpses  of 
laws  governing  human  life;  it  interprets  his  own  thoughts  to 
himself;  it  gives  him  a  perspective  of  this  world  and  uncon- 
sciously influences  his  actions.  But  if  this  is  the  educational 
value  of  the  fairy-story,  the  question  naturally  arises :  Where  are 
the  stories  to  be  found  which  may  be  such  forces  in  the  education 
of  our  children  ?  Is  there  a  test  that  will  show  the  genuine  value 
of  the  story  to  the  child  ? 

i6i 
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The  Story  must  bring  joy  —  and  this  is,  if  we  understand 
rightly  what  joy  means,  a  good  test  for  a  story.  A  mentally 
healthy  child  will  never  come  to  love  literature  which  is  merely 
entertaining,  merely  instructive,  or  merely  moralizing.  His  de- 
sire is  for  more  than  this.  The  child  wishes  to  know,  to  think, 
to  feel,  to  grow,  and  develop  in  all  directions  —  this  is  a  ftmda- 
mental  law  of  his  nature. 

We  are  often  in  danger  of  being  so  aesthetically  aristocratic 
that  we  throw  away  something  which  is  dear  to  child-nature, 
because  we  do  not  think  it  has  great  enough  literary  value.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  myth  and  the 
fairy-story:  that  they  give  to  the  child  wrong  conceptions  of 
human  life  and  of  nature,  and  that  they  in  their  fanciful  dress 
have  no  place  in  the  education  of  our  children.  But  if  we  sup- 
press the  myth  and  the  fairy-story,  what  are  we  to  put  in  their 
place?  Surely  not  our  modem  made-up  fairy-story  with  a  moral 
or  scientific  truth  tacked  on  to  it. 

Once,  in  the  childhood  of  the  race,  man  was  in  many  respects 
like  this  restless,  hungering,  groping  child  of  ours.  His  environ- 
ment asked  him  How?  Why?  and  demanded  a  reply.  The 
reply  is  the  literature  of  that  day  —  myth  and  folklore.  The 
experience  and  wisdom  accumulated  by  the  race  in  the  past  found 
a  lasting  expression  in  the  myth  and  fairy-story.  Here  man's 
innermost  thoughts  and  feelings  are  revealed.  The  religion  and 
art  of  the  time,  all  that  primitive  man  felt  deepest,  loved  or  hated 
most,  is  expressed  in  song  or  story,  or  was  carved  with  loving 
hand  upon  his  crude  utensils. 

When  man  was  young  on  earth  he  had  the  happy  character- 
istics of  childhood:  spontaneity,  joy,  light-heartedness,  and  a 
superabundance  of  energy.  All  these  characteristics  we  find  in 
the  stories  he  told,  and  that  is  why  folklore,  the  primitive  m3rth 
and  fairy-story,  are  an  unfailing  source  of  enjoyment  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  children  of  today. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  become  like  a  child  again.  Our  modem 
made-up  fairy-tales  have  many  weaknesses.  There  is  the  ten- 
dency to  preach,  the  overaccentuated  moral  teaching,  the  con- 
scious analysis  and  philosophy  of  the  adult,  merely  disguised  as  a 
fairy-story. 
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It  is  worth  our  while  to  look  at  the  characteristics  of  the 
genuine  fairy-tale.  It  is  most  natural  that  man  first  fixed  his 
mind  on  the  external  phenomena  which  had  so  much  to  do  with 
his  well-being — the  sun,  the  rain,  the  storm,  mountains,  and  seas; 
and  that  at  first  most  myths  and  stories  were  explanations  of 
these  natural  phenomena.  The  natural  world  around  him  was 
believed  to  be  ruled  by  the  same  forces  and  motives  as  those 
which  determined  his  own  actions.  In  order,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand the  universe,  he  must  understand  human  life,  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  one  was  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  The  more  he 
understood  human  life,  the  better  he  understood  nature  around 
him,  and  vice  versa.  His  explanation  of  nature,  therefore,  be- 
came a  portfayal  of  human  life;  and  it  is  as  such,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  literature,  that  myths  and  folklore  have  an  educational 
value. 

With  the  enlightenment  on  scientific  questions  the  nature- 
meaning  of  the  myth  was  soon  lost  sight  of,  but  the  human  ele- 
ment contained  in  it  was  indestructible,  and  has  been  the  germ  of 
great  literary  productions  in  all  ages.  Educationally  speaking, 
therefore,  the  nature-meaning  of  myths  and  folklore  is  of  abso- 
lutely no  value.  The  form  in  which  they  are  handed  down  to  us 
dates  from  a  time  when  man  was  conscious  of  no  such  meaning. 
The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  convey  to  the  child  scientific 
truths  through  the  medium  of  ancient  myths  show  very  little 
understanding  of  the  true  value  of  myths. 

We  are  often  surprised  at  the  keenness  of  early  man  in  detect- 
ing the  essentials  in  human  character.  How  much  it  is  like  that 
of  today!  And  as  the  story-teller  of  old  in  his  fanciful  way 
gives  us  pictures  of  human  life,  we  recognize  that  truth  applies 
to  all  ages ;  and  so  each  age  has  interpreted  the  story  according  to 
the  scope  of  its  understanding.  The  story  has  been  the  novel  and 
the  drama  of  the  past.  Some  are  great  classics,  true  mines  of 
inspiration. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ideals  which  we  constantly  meet  in  the 
fairy-tales :  First,  there  is  the  boy  who  goes  out  into  the  world 
to  seek  his  luck.  Vaguely  he  seems  to  feel  that  the  world  has 
something  in  store  for  him,  if  he  seeks  it.    Going  a  step  farther. 
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we  meet  the  youth  who  is  more  conscious  of  his  aspirations. 
He  goes  forth  to  meet  serious  obstacles,  which  he  must  overcome, 
if  he  is  to  win  the  princess  and  half  the  kingdom.  At  last  comes 
the  hero  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  overcoming  trolls  and  giants, 
yes,  who  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  to  save  his  people.  Man 
in  the  story-telling  period  seems  to  have  come  to  some  definite 
conclusions :  that  human  nature  is  good  and  kindly ;  that  good 
will  in  the  end  overcome  evil;  that  strength  and  stature  are  not 
always  wise;  and  that  wit  and  wisdom  never  fail  to  carry  the 
day  against  mere  brute  force. 

We  find  different  stories  expressing  different  phases  of  life — 
the  serious,  the  humorous,  the  sublime,  the  ridiculous;  and  that 
there  are  stories  fitted  to  all  steps  of  development  and  to  all  occa- 
sions. You  may  find  this  material  in  the  literature  of  strange 
people  in  far-oflf  lands  and  of  far-off  times,  but  their  stories  are 
not  strange  or  foreign  to  our  children.  The  universal  child- 
thought  is  expressed  in  universal  child-language.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  wide  field  to  select  from,  if  we  only  have  the  wisdom 
to  choose. 

It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  believe  that  the  story  may  be  applied 
like  a  plaster  or  medicine  for  moral  weaknesses.  Often  mothers 
and  teachers  ask :  "  What  stories  shall  I  tell  to  my  boy  who  is 
not  always  truthful,  or  who  is  selfish,  etc.  ?  "  It  is  not  for  litera- 
ture to  assume  the  power  to  teach  moral  laws.  It  were  useless 
work  for  it  to  hew  at  the  ethical  nature  of  the  child  with  unceas- 
ing hammer  strokes.  Still  this  conception  of  the  use  of  the  story 
is  most  prevalent,  if  one  is  to  judge  from  the  books  published 
and  the  stories  which  are  told  in  kindergartens,  in  Sunday 
schools,  at  home,  and  in  the  regular  school. 

The  story  must  find  the  quiet  way  that  leads  to  the  heart.  It 
must  make  the  child  aglow  with  a  warmth  which  unfolds  the 
desire  for  the  good  and  beautiful  as  inperceptibly  as  the  buds  are 
unfolded  in  the  spring.  It  must  come  quietly,  discreetly,  so  that 
something  is  set  vibrating  in  the  child's  soul,  which  will  lead  to 
action.  Literature  may  inspire  and  awaken  noble  impulses  when 
it  is  artistically  presented,  but  will  become  worse  than  useless 
unless  the  child  finds  all  around  him  chances  to  act  upon  these 
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impulses.  Nothing  but  work  which  calls  for  truthfulness,  and 
conditions  which  give  opportunities  for  unselfishness,  can  help  a 
child  lacking  in  moral  quality. 

There  must  be  no  gap  between  story-land  and  the  actual 
world  in  which  the  child  lives.  When  the  emotions  are  aroused 
—  such  as  courage,  kindliness,  pity,  self-sacrifice — the  child  must 
find  something  to  act  upon,  something  to  do  that  requires  these 
qualities.  Many  well-meaning  writers  of  modern  fairy-tales 
seem  to  go  about  their  task  in  some  such  manner :  They  look  at 
the  virtues  which  ought  to  be  sought  and  the  vices  which  must  be 
shunned.  One  or  more  of  these  are  selected  for  the  theme  of  a 
tale,  and  it  may  be  a  cleverly  written  tale.  But  if  you  and  every- 
body else  who  read  it  feel  and  know  that  this  story  was  told  in 
order  to  teach  this  or  that  moral,  you  may  be  sure  that  something 
is  wrong.  Great  novels  and  dramas  are  not  made  that  way; 
neither  is  the  child-novel  and  the  child-drama.  Healthy,  normal 
children  will  have  none  of  it.  The  writer  may  even  cleverly  dis- 
guise his  motive,  but  in  spite  of  him  it  lurks  m  comers  and 
springs  out  when  he  is  not  aware.  This  kind  of  a  story  is,  un- 
fortunately too  common. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  how  the  "  moral "  story  acts  upon  a 
child.  A  little  girl  said  one  day,  when  the  talk  was  of  George 
Washington :  "  I  don't  think  much  of  George  Washington  since 
I  heard  the  story  about  the  hatchet.  He  must  have  been  a  very 
untruthful  child,  since  they  made  so  much  fuss  about  his  not 
telling  a  lie."  Another  girl  said,  when  I  asked  her  if  she  liked 
to  read  stories:  "Yes,  very  much,  but  I  always  skip  long  de- 
scriptions and  the  preaching." 

Classic  literature,  whether  for  the  adult  or  for  little  children, 
merely  seeks  to  place  life  in  its  many  aspects  before  you  —  for 
you  to  observe,  for  you  to  interpret,  for  you  to  take  that  which 
you  need. 

An  apparent  enmity  exists  between  the  study  of  science  and 
story-telling.  The  child's  relation  to  nature  around  him  is  an 
intmate  personal  one.  Hills,  forests,  streams,  flowers,  are  friends, 
who  inspire  him  with  love  and  confidence.  As  the  child  gfrows 
older  and  his  scientific  knowledge  of  the  world  increases,  this 
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feeling  of  friendship  toward  nature  becomes  stronger,  but  of  a 
somewhat  different  kind.  From  a  perfectly  subjective  point  of 
view  the  child  by  the  help  of  science  is  able  objectively  to  view 
nature  without  and  nature  within  self.  There  is  no  break  be- 
tween the  story  stage  and  the  science  stage,  only  development  of 
ideas;  and  the  true  story  spirit  toward  nature  is  never  lost,  but 
runs  into  a  wider  channel,  giving  color  and  emotion  to  scientific 
realities. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  side  by  side  with  science-teaching  the 
myth  will  maintain  its  place,  not  as  an  antagonist,  but  by  its 
spirit  a  faithful  companion,  supplementing  and  making  the  other 
more  complete. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  science  needs  to  borrow  the 
fanciful  dress  of  the  myth;  it  can  well  stand  alone  and  hold  its 
own.  This  sugar-coating  of  scientific  facts,  so  common  in  our 
day,  shows  our  inability  to  understand  child-nature.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  so-called  science-reading  for  primary  pupils  con-^ 
sists  of  such  material  as  the  following : 

Some  tired  little  raindrops  lay  in  the  grass.  "  Come  with  me  and  have 
a  dance,"  said  the  bright,  sweet  sunbeam ;  **  but  you  must  put  on  your  white 
dresses  first."  And  she  kissed  each  one  on  the  cheek.  Then  suddenly  they 
felt  themselves  so  light  and  danced  high  up  into  the  air.  But  what  should 
happen?  Mr.  North  Wind  was  out  for  a  frolic  too,  and  when  he  met  the 
little  vapors,  which  we  now  must  call  them,  they  grew  so  cold  that  they  had  to 
put  on  warm  winter  clothes. 

Such  reading  matter  —  literature  is  not  its  name — the  healthy 
child  naturally  resents,  and,  however  well  intended,  it  appears 
just  as  affected  and  artificial  to  him  as  it  should  to  us. 

The  fairy-tale  or  myth  may  have  its  origin  in  some  ob- 
servations of  nature,  but  note  the  difference.  Primitive  man 
gave  expression  to  all  he  knew,  to  his  interpretation  of  the  facts 
about  him,  to  his  honest  feelings  which  were  aroused.  This 
made-up  science  fairy-story  is  written  by  a  man,  I  think,  who 
possesses  the  modem  scientific  knowledge,  and  is  in  form  only, 
not  in  spirit,  a  story-writer. 

Of  late  efforts  have  been  made  to  select  appropriate  myths 
to  correlate  with  science.    In  this  attempt  the  mother  and  teacher 
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have  often  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  reading  into  the  myth 
scientific  truths  that  are  hardly  suggested  by  the  original. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  m)rth  is  a  very 
partial  scientific  truth,  and  can  therefore  not  give  expression  to 
the  modern  knowledge  of  science. 

GuDRUN  Thorne-Thomsen. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 


SOME  CONDITIONS  OF  EXPRESSION  IN  THE 

SCHOOLROOM. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  the  very  idea  of  expression  in 
the  schoolroom  was  practically  new.  The  old-time  view  was 
logical  and  simple.  What  could  the  child  express,  what  could 
he  think?  Had  he  not  come  to  school  to  learn,  and  not  to  teach? 
His  place  was  to  receive,  and  the  only  object  of  having  him  say 
or  do  anything  was  to  see  whether  he  had  received  what  the 
teacher  intended  he  should.  A  step  farther  on  teachers  found 
out  by  experience  that  saying  and  doing  things  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  not  only  formed  a  test,  but  that  it  actually  increased 
their  receptive  power.  This  insight  became  crystallized  in  the 
maxim:  "Expression  is  impression."  This,  however,  and  the 
movement  back  of  it,  still  take  impression  as  the  real  aim,  while 
expression  is  related  to  it  as  a  means.  Since  this  is  so,  we  are 
forced  to  ask:  In  what  sense  does  expression  which  is  thus 
subordinated  succeed  in  being  expression  at  all? 

Let  us  look  at  it  first  from  the  standpoint  of  adult  life.  Sup- 
pose a  person  speaking  to  you  is  doing  so  only  in  order  to  im- 
press what  he  is  saying  on  his  own  mind,  would  you  feel  that 
what  he  was  saying  was  really  an  expression?  If  I,  in  writing 
this  little  article,  only  desired  to  impress  the  ideas  on  my  own 
mind,  where  would  there  be  any  expression,  except  perhaps  of 
an  accidental  nature?  No,  an  expression  to  be  an  expression 
must  be  intended  as  such  by  the  person  who  makes  it.  Let  us 
look,  then,  at  this  intention  and  what  makes  it  up.  Any  inten- 
tion is,  of  course,  essentially  an  attitude  or  act  of  will,  but  the 
particular  one  of  expression  always  involves  some  other  person 
or  persons.  In  this  little  article  I  may  have  misinterpreted  my 
audience,  but  I  am  certainly  thinking  of  a  definite  kind  of  person. 
In  any  expression  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  content  of  the  expression;  in  other  words,  the 
idea  of  the  person  spoken  to  is  a  condition  of  and  determines  the 
expression  itself,  not  only  in  its  form,  but  also  in  its  content 
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Everything  cannot  be  said  to  everybody.  Cast  no  pearls  before 
swine,  not  only  because  it  is  wasteful,  but  also  because  it  is  hard 
-on  the  teeth.     There  may  be  nothing  wrong  with  the  swine. 

To  what  extent  does  the  idea  of  the  person  or  persons  spoken 
to  further  or  retard  expression  as  it  is  found  in  school?    There 
are  two  typical  situations  in  view  of  which  this  may  be  con- 
sidered :     ( I )  The  pupil  is  addressing  the  teacher,  and  has  him 
-or  her  in  mind  while  he  frames  his  speech,  drawing,  written 
•exercise,  or  other  sign.     During  this  he  may  realize  that  he  is 
being  overheard  by  the  rest  of  the  class,  although  frequently  this 
•enters  into  his  mind  so  slightly  as  to  be  almost  inefficient  in 
action.     (2)    The  idea  of  the  class  or  certain  members  of  the 
<lass  may  become  inportant,  and  what  he  is  saying  is  really  ad- 
dressed to  them  and  measured  by  the  effect  it  produces  upon 
them,  whether  the  teacher  be  formally  addressed  or  the  class 
addressed  directly,  sometimes  as  also  including  the  teacher.    These 
two  types  of  reaction  are  capable  of  shading  into  one  another, 
and  in  certain  conditions  one  extreme  as  well  as  the  other  can 
be  shown  to  be  justified.    As  one  observes  most  recitations,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  a  very  marked  proponderance  in  one  direc- 
tion.   In  one  school,  for  example,  which  I  observed  for  a  wedc,  I 
found  97  per  cent,  of  all  the  questions  asked  propounded  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  3  per  cent,  asked  by  the  pupils  never  leading 
to  any  further  development.     No  one  can  fail  to  admit  that  a 
very  large  number  of  the  recitations  made  are  directed  in  in- 
tention to  the  teacher. 

When  recitations  from  lessons  previously  learned  by  the 
whole  class  are  used,  this  is  necessarily  so.  In  such  cases  the 
aim  of  the  pupil  is  to  impress  the  teacher  with  the  excellency  of 
his  reproduction.  The  idea  in  itself  is  indifferent  to  him.  He 
does  not  feel  that  he  is  communicating  an)rthing,  since  the  teacher 
is  supposed  to  know  beforehand  everything  he  is  saying.  Al- 
though going  through  the  motions  of  social  participation,  he  is 
in  reality  a  picture  of  isolation.  To  say  to  him,  "  Speak  so  that 
the  class, will  hear,"  or  "  Turn  to  the  class,"  is  but  to  deepen  the 
irony  of  the  situation.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  repro- 
duction is  the  only  expressible  reality  left  him. 
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There  are,  however,  forms  of  recitation  in  which  nothing  has 
been  previously  given  in  order  to  be  learned,  where  the  same 
unworthy  hollowness  exists.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
** development  method'*  used  by  many  (perhaps  only  "so- 
called")  Herbartians.  To  see  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
e.  g.,  "drawn  from"  pupils  who  have  never  previously  heard  it, 
would  give  one  a  weird  feeling  of  the  power  of  infant  logic;  if 
the  illusion  were  not  so  plain.  Given  the  conditions  —  lonely, 
desert  island,  favorable  climate,  etc.,  etc. —  different  imaginers 
can  make  very  different  stories,  one  just  as  logical  as  the  other. 
In  fact,  the  children  do  offer  all  kinds  of  propositions,  some  of 
them  delightfully  childish.  There  comes  to  mind  the  answer  of 
a  child  who,  being  asked  what  material  she  would  use  for  build- 
ing, said  she  would  need  some  nails.  Where  would  she  get 
them?  "At  the  grocery  store."  "But  there  is  no  grocery 
store."    "Oh,  I  would  go  on  till  I  found  one." 

Not  logical  from  a  narrow  adult  standpoint,  but  very  real 
and  natural.  Practical  enough,  too,  if  the  possibility  of  error 
is  recognized  as  human.  More  than  that,  it  is  really  logical. 
Our  modern  writers  on  this  subject,  if  they  have  done  anything 
since  the  time  of  Mill,  have  at  least  convinced  us  of  the  impor- 
tance and,  from  one  standpoint,  of  the  ultimacy  of  induction, 
which  means  essentially  the  testing  of  a  mere  "working  hypo- 
thesis "  by  the  facts  of  experience.  To  find  by  such  experience 
that  the  hypothesis  is  wrong  is  just  as  educative  and  just  as 
logical  as  to  find  that  it  is  right.  No,  it  is  not  by  the  children's 
own  logic  that  Robinson  Crusoe  is  "developed."  It  is  by  means 
of  the  Jove-like  (and  also  Juno-like)  teacher's  nod.  It  is  a 
simple  device :  the  teacher  accepts  those  answers  that  are  "  right." 

What  does  this  condition  of  affairs  make  of  expression? 
Although  the  teacher  may  fondly  suppose  there  is.  in  this  a  dis- 
cussion, it  is  not  really  so.  The  aim  of  the  pupil  is  simply  to 
find  out  what  is  in  the  teacher's  mind,  not  to  communicate  or 
to  develop  what  is  in  his  ow^n.  He  does  not  intend  to  address 
the  class,  but  the  teacher,  and  the  only  reason  for  hearing  what 
anyone  else  may  say  is  in  order  that  he  may  not  use  over  ag^in 
the  same  particular  notion.     It  may  be  asked,  however,  if  this 
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is  not  really  an  exercise  in  induction?  It  certainly  is,  but  it  is 
the  teacher  and  her  hints  and  expressions  that  are  studied,  and 
not  the  subject.  At  this  point  thinkers  who  commit  the  same 
fallacy  as  Arnold  Tompkins,  e,  g.,  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  They 
say  in  effect:  "But  we  realize  that  the  subject  of  the  lesson 
is  always  the  subject  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher, 
whether  he  be  represented  personally  or  by  a  text-book.  It  is 
self-activity  all  the  same,  and  the  business  of  the  pupil  is  to 
study  this  self-activity  and  make  it  his  own,  however  it  may 
be  deposited. 

This  is  only  one  side  of  the  truth,  but  when  the  pupil 
honestly  thinks  it  the  most  worthy  thing  for  him  to  do  so  to 
study  the  teacher  or  the  text-book  it  is  then  also  the  whole  of 
the  truth  for  that  particular  situation;  but  what  goes  to  make 
it  thus  is  the  fact  that  the  pupil  freely,  or  with  a  consciousness 
of  freedom,  planned  it  so  himself.  If  the  teacher  has  the  skill  to 
make  what  is  in  his  mind  so  necessary  and  interesting  that  the 
pupils  feel  they  need  to  get  it,  this  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
honest  relationship.  It  is  one,  however,  in  which  the  teacher 
expresses  himself,  and  not  one  in  which  the  pupil  expresses  him- 
self. But  even  from  this  standpoint,  whatever  is  true  of  the 
higher  schools,  no  one  can  doubt  that  for  a  large  part  of  the 
time  there  is  no  such  feeling  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  the  element- 
ary and  grammar  schools.  It  is  because  of  this  that  tricks  or 
"  devices  "  are  used  to  make  an  apparent  or  temporary  necessity 
and  an  apparent  interest  sufficient  to  hold  the  pupils  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  teacher.  If  pedagogy  consists  in  the  detailing  and 
the  classifying  of  such  methods,  it  is  certainly  the  footpad  of 
the  moral  sciences,  and  teaching  becomes  the  polite  art  (with  a 
good  deal  of  coercive  force  back  of  it)  of  holding  up  the  chil- 
dren. 

No,  as  everyone  sees,  there  must  be  real,  not  simulated, 
willingness.  But  can  anyone  suppose  that  a  willingness  simply 
to  find  out  what  is  in  the  text-book  or  the  teacher's  mind  can 
persist  for  five  hours,  and  including  home  work  for  ten  hours  a 
day?  Shall  we  then  cut  the  hours  shorter?  That  does  not 
follow.     On  the  contrary,  why  not  give  a  real  chance  to  the 
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Other  side,  the  individual-pupil  side  of  life?  A  child  wants 
sometimes  to  give  as  well  as  to  get,  to  do  someone  else  scnne 
good,  or  even  some  harm  or  annoyance  if  nothing  better.  It  is 
tiresome  to  go  through  the  mere  motions  of  expression,  and  to 
fail  so  often  of  the  reality.  At  last  one  gets  a  little  paralyzed  and 
does  not  care;  sometimes  adopts  the  school  attitude,  when  on 
no  account  one  reads  out  of  school  anything  even  remotely  like 
what  he  reads  in  school,  or  in  the  effort  to  understand  the  pro- 
cess as  a  whole  turns  it  into  a  drama  with  one's  little  friends, 
usually  a  comedy  in  spite  of  the  elements  of  tragedy  contained. 
To  those  of  us  who  feel  with  children  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
this  is  all  that  childhood  has  a  right  to  have. 

On  the  contrary,  there  must  be  expression  in  the  school,  and 
it  must  be  real.  Such  expression  must  be  meant  to  be  a  com- 
munication, and  therefore  framed  with  the  view  of  some  other 
persons  in  mind.  These  conditions  seem  impossible  with  both  the 
so-called  development  method,  as  usually  applied,  and  with  the 
old-fashioned  text-book  and  lecture  method.  Of  the  two  the  text- 
book or  the  lecture  is  at  least  more  economical  and  direct. 

Now,  so  long  as  we  regard  the  subjects  of  study  on  the  school 
program  as  already  completed,  and  therefore,  to  be  learned,  the 
pupil  must  submit  himself  to  the  text-book  or  the  teacher.  Any 
real  expression  on  his  part  is  not  only  secondary,  but  idle.  Such 
work  should  be  wholly  planned  out,  administered,  and  executed 
by  wiser  heads.  To  leave  mere  details  of  plan  to  the  pupils,  as  to 
the  private  in  the  ranks,  does  not  change  the  plan.  The  details 
are  supposed  to  be  foreseen  by  the  wiser  heads.  If  we  are 
logical,  we  may  even  see  that  with  such  an  ideal,  the  fewer  the 
pupils  the  better;  or,  in  other  words,  the  finer  the  grading  the 
better.  One  pupil  in  a  grade  would  be  the  best,  but  since  this 
is  practically  difficult  on  account  of  the  expense,  approximate  it 
as  much  as  possible,  as  does,  for  example.  Superintendent  Search. 
Such  a  course,  too,  would  be  much  more  perfectly  adapted,  if  we 
only  knew  the  exact  mental  and  physical  condition  of  every 
pupil  beforehand;  or,  lacking  this,  at  least  such  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  average  pupil  of  various  ages,  or  a  refined 
knowledge  of  the  stages  of  growth.    In  a  word,  as  educators  we 
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would  attempt  to  predict  everything  beforehand,  scientifically  and 
accurately.  Now,  given  that  we  have  a  pupil  who  merely  wants 
to  learn  what  is  in  the  teacher's  mind  or  in  the  text-books,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  rest  of  it  might  be  previously  planned;  but 
this  is  only  on  the  assumption  that  we  already  know  the  pupil's 
plan.  If  it  is  a  very  simple  one,  namely  the  getting  of  whatever 
ideas  are  presented  to  him,  and  the  reproduction  of  these,  I  sup- 
pose we  can  run  a  certain  kind  of  school  on  these  lines.  Poverty- 
stricken  as  this  idea  of  the  pupil  is,  it  is  very  largely  the  idea  that 
governs  the  conduct  of  the  present  American  school,  although 
we  are  by  no  means  responsible  for  its  inception,  but  have  in- 
herited it  weakly  from  the  past,  long  after  the  rights  and  needs 
of  the  individual  have  been  appreciably  vindicated  in  other 
spheres.  Even  in  such  a  helpful  book  as  Professor  DeGarmo's 
Interest,  we  are  not  advanced  beyond  the  thought  that  the  school 
life  should  essentially  consist  for  the  pupil  of  "  self- welcomed 
problems,"  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  teacher  to  propose  these 
problems,  and  presumably  to  know  the  answer  beforehand.  Most 
of  our  bool»  on  pedagogy  contain  the  presupposition  of  self- 
activity.  The  way  this  is  taken,  however,  is  much  as  indicated 
above,  viz.,  the  assiunption  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  pupil  who 
desires  in  a  general  way  to  learn,  or  who  keeps  to  the  simple  plan 
of  getting  ideas  that  are  presented  to  him,  and  possibly  repro- 
ducing them  with  accuracy.  Should  the  pupil  want  to  do  something 
else,  this  kind  of  self-activity  is  ruled  out  of  pedagogy.  As  a 
result,  we  find  the  books  on  teaching  really  dealing  with  what 
the  teacher  should  do  at  beist,  on  the  supposition  of  the  above 
simple  plan  of  the  pupil,  at  worst  as  to  how  he  may  be  persuaded 
or  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  such  a  plan  in  action  at  least. 
The  contrast  between  such  treatment  of  self-activity  and  that  of 
certain  modem  writers  on  this  state  is  truly  remarkable.  Of 
this  Bosanquet  might  be  taken  as  an  example,  when  he  shows 
that  the  essential  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  is 
summed  up  in  the  maxim,  "  Prevent  hindrances,"  thus  assum- 
ing that  things  are  going  on  even  without  these  representatives, 
and  that  the  self-activity  of  the  citizen  is  real  and  evolutionary. 
Now,  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  just  the  point,  viz.,  that  there 
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is  an  essential  difference  between  citizens  and  children  who  are 
not  citizens.  This  may  be  so  for  the  state.  But  what  is  the 
school?  Is  it  not  simply  an  institution  for  the  training  of  citi- 
zens? This  has  now  become  such  a  commonplace  that  we  fail 
to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  our  present  ideas  of  citizenship. 
Here  let  me  emphasize  one  point  only,  which  is  already  that  of 
President  Eliot.  Why  train  a  child  to  habits  which  he  is  not 
intended  to  use  when  he  grows  up?  And  why  omit  the  training 
of  habits  which  he  is  expected  to  use?  No  training  in  mere 
obedience  and  in  mere  receptivity  will  ever  give  a  pupil  the  vir- 
tues of  real  self-reliance,  resourcefulness,  expressiveness,  and  self- 
government. 

Here  we  may  remark  that  the  self-government  referred  to 
must  be  concerned  with  the  real  work  of  the  school  or  of  those 
in  the  school.  We  do  not  recognize  this  to  be  in  all  cases  the 
situation  when  pupils  are  called  in  to  "govern  themselves,"  for 
the  sake  of  issues  which  are  planned  by  the  teacher.  Here  the 
self-government  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  taught  and  only 
amounts  to  policing.  It  is  only  when  work  is  actually  willed  and 
planned  by  the  pupils,  or  in  as  far  as  it  is  planned  by  them,  that 
any  real  self-government  can  arise,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is 
also  a  condition  for  any  real  expression.  We  must  either  deny 
self-government  and  expression  in  the  school  or  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  pupils  in  their  own  personalities,  full  of  real  desires, 
whether  these  give  rise  to  whims  or  wise  plans,  must  be  per- 
mitted, encouraged,  and  aided  in  bringing  these  out,  and  in 
realizing  them  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  body  of  teachers  are 
already  working  successfully  in  this  direction.  The  changes  that 
have  come  over  our  school  program  are  very  largely  a  mani- 
festation of  such  a  conception.  Domestic  science,  manual  train- 
ing, industrial  arts,  nature-study,  etc.,  although  sometimes  in  a 
state  of  complete  relapse  to  the  mere  dictation  side  of  education, 
are  for  the  most  part  full  of  the  idea  that  the  child  must  really 
feel  himself  a  cause,  or  a  source  of  plans  and  projects.  Not  only 
here,  but  in  many  classes  in  literature,  geography,  history,  etc, 
the  same  idea  obtains.    The  teacher  in  these  cases  does  get  down 
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to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  real  plans  and  even  the 
whims  of  the  child.  She  does,  in  many  cases,  find  the  child  where 
he  actually  is,  and,  instead  of  outlining  an  external  logical  ideal, 
helps  him  to  organize  his  own  experience,  nearer  to  his  heart's 
desire.  It  is  only  in  the  light  of  these  facts  that  I  venture  to 
suggest,  without  much  reference  to  detail,  the  direction,  although 
not  the  finished  result,  to  which  such  experiences  seem  to  point. 
To  some  extent  at  least  the  school  must  be  made  a  clearing- 
house for  real  life.  The  term  "  course  of  study  "  is  very  variously 
interpreted.  Most  clever  teachers  can  drive  a  coach  and  four 
through  a  pretty  rigid  course  of  study,  if  they  think  it  necessary 
to  do  so,  although  the  danger  is  more  prevalent  that  teachers  do 
not  live  up  to  the  freedom  already  involved  in  the  course  of 
study.  But  if  the  course  of  study  means  what  the  pupils  do  in 
school,  then  expression  and  self-government  must  mean  that  the 
pupils  make  a  part  or  contribute  a  factor  to  the  course  of  study. 
If  we  r^ard  the  time-table  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
course  of  study,  this  would  mean  the  planning  either  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  time-table.  Now,  in  as  far  as  the  pupil 
desires  and  agrees  in  any  given  program,  his  plan  is  identical 
with  the  teacher's.  *  But  there  would  seem  to  be  an  opportunity 
here  for  some  differentiation.  A  certain  properly  limited  section 
of  the  time-table  and  of  the  program  may  be  devoted  to  the  freer 
and  larger  growth  of  pupils'  plans.  What  this  part  of  the  course 
of  study  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand.  That  it  will 
not  appear  to  start  off  in  many  cases  with  geography,  history, 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  etc.,  would  seem  tolerably  likely,  and 
this  may  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  such  an  opportunity 
being  countenanced  by  most  teachers.  The  pupil's  part  of  the 
course  is  much  more  likely  to  start  off  at  the  very  place  he  finds 
himself,  and  to  reflect  conditions  strictly  as  they  appear  to  him. 
His  first  and  necessary  step  will  be  to  say  what  he  proposes  to 
do.  What  time  he  needs,  whom  he  needs  to  help  him,  what  ma- 
terial he  needs,  if  any,  what  place  he  intends  to  work,  what  diffi- 
culties stand  in  the  way,  etc.  It  may  be  that  such  proposals  are 
made  to  others  before  they  are  made  to  the  teacher,  but  ulti- 
mately they  must  be  made  to  her,  as  it  was  from  her  invitation 
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as  a  school  authority  that  the  opportunity  started,  and  she  there- 
fore must  regard  herself  as  a  partner  in  every  plan.  This  gives- 
her  naturally  the  chance  to  co-operate  and  even  to  suggest,  so 
long  as  she  feels  sure  the  pupils  are  capable  of  rejecting  or 
vetoing  her  suggestions.  It  also  gives  her  the  same  right  of  veto, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  exercised  sparingly  and  with  the 
best  of  judgment. 

Now,  although  in  the  lower  grades  these  pupils'  plans  do  not 
usually  begin  under  the  name  of  the  conventional  school  studies, 
experience  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  with  work  of  this 
character  shows  that  they  involve  these  school  studies  and  fre- 
quently actually  advance  them  in  the  pupils'  minds  more  rapidly 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  pupil  finds  out 
that,  to  carry  out  many  of  the  things  he  really  wants  to  do  and 
thinks  worth  while,  he  must  use  numbers,  reading,  and  writing, 
drawing,  etc.,  in  order  either  to  show  what  he  has  done  (which  is 
generally  part  of  his  plan)  or  to  obtain  information  to  carry  out 
his  ideas.  As  for  higher  grades,  I  may  say  that  when  pupils*^ 
planning  has  been  applied  in  my  own  classes  in  psychology  or 
pedagogy,  there  is  no  doubt  not  only  as  to  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
pression, but  as  to  the  actually  increased  rate  of  scholarship  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Space  forbids  me  to  enter  as  I  should  like  into  more  concrete 
details.  I  will  finish  with  one  matter  of  striking  importance 
Starting  with  the  individual  we  have  found  in  most  cases  that 
he  was  already  in  co-operation  with  others;  that  is,  apart  from 
the  presupposed  relationship  to  the  whole  class  and  the  teacher. 
A  little  g^oup  is  formed,  which  is  sometimes  weeded  out  and 
sometimes  increased.  This  little  group  is  the  organ  of  the 
idea ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  group  modifies  the  idea.  Some- 
times in  such  association  there  is  little  left  of  the  original  idea 
but  the  enthusiasm  or  personal  attraction  which  helped  to  pull 
the  group  together.  These  groups  have  all  the  problems  of  real 
self-government,  at  the  risk  of  going  to  pieces  if  unsuccessful, 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  constant  discussion  and  expression 
within  themselves  and  at  more  stated  periods  with  the  rest  of  the 
class.    In  the  higher  classes  (as  in  psychology),  groups  or  com- 
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mittees  are  used,  but  are  not  seemingly  so  essential.  The  indi- 
vidual is  both  more  self-sustained  and  more  capable  of  coming 
into  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  class.  Even  here,  however, 
there  are  certain  pupils  never  found  at  their  best  unless  in  the 
narrower  circle  of  a  smaller  group. 

Some  such  opportunity  of  real  expression,  however  it  may 
be  expedient  to  limit  it  on  the  school  program,  is  necessary  for 
the  best  development  of  future  American  citizens.  The  particu- 
lar form  which  experience  shows  already  possible  is  not  the 
only  form,  or  probably  the  best.  Not  only  must  every  school,  but 
every  class,  and  every  succeeding  class  in  the  same  grade,  pursue 
somewhat  different  ideals,  but  they  must  also  find  themselves  in 
different  environments,  and  thus  with  different  means  for  realiz- 
ing themselves.  In  any  case,  however,  and  despite  the  poverty 
of  circumstance,  life  that  is  not  artificially  trammeled  is  always 
rich  enough  to  incarnate  itself  anew,  continually  manifesting 
itself  in  the  most  fascinating  varieties  of  individual  and  social 
growth. 

Colin  A.  Scott. 

BosioN  Normal  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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The  chief  problem  of  education  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing vital  connections  between  the  needs  of  the  immature  pupil, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  culture  and  material  achievements  of 
the  race,  on  the  other.  This  demands  a  selection  and  adaptation 
of  this  material  to  the  needs  and  purposes  of  development,  and 
in  this  way  involves  the  element  of  idealized  make-believe. 
School  work  never  can  consist  to  any  considerable  extent  of  the 
actual  work  of  the  world.  The  past  must  be  presented  as  a 
drama,  idealized  in  thought,  pictured  by  the  imagination,  and 
acted  out  in  the  motor  activity  of  school  exercises. 

Our  aim  is  to  convert  the  school  exercises  into  organized 
play  —  as  earnest  as  any  work,  as  true  as  any  story,  and  as  edu- 
cative as  any  experience.  Instead  of  the  factory  system  of 
forty  or  fifty  little  workers  turning  out  their  machine  product 
under  uniform  specifications,  sitting  in  straight  rows  at  screwed- 
down  desks,  the  pupils  are  now  grouped  about  round  tables  and 
are  led  to  be  mutually  helpful,  as,  indeed,  the  nature  of  play 
requires.  The  main  activity  in  the  schoolroom  should  be  learn- 
ing, not  teaching.  The  teacher  has  no  platform,  nor  table,  nor 
chair;  he  never  lectures,  nor  has  he  time  to  sit  at  a  table.  The 
opportunity  for  work  is  given,  the  motive  for  self-activity  is 
roused,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  no  need  then  of  compulsory 
tasks.    But  those  that  will  not,  when  they  may,  must. 

The  literary  society  meets  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  performances  rests  with  the  children  them- 
selves. The  teacher  is  a  friend  to  appeal  to  for  help,  but  the 
majority  rules  and  not  the  autocrat.  Recitations,  dialogues, 
readings,  essays,  riddles,  jokes,  magic,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  a  debate,  with  sometimes  a  periodical  and  roll-call 
with  sentiments  or  quotations,  make  up  the  wedcly  program. 
Very  usually  there  is  parliamentary  business  of  some  kind.  If 
a  member  fails  to  perform  ,the  president  asks  him  to  state  his 
excuse.    Usuallv  a  motion  to  excuse  follows,  which  is  then  dis- 
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cussed.  The  chairman  of  the  program  committee  is  usually 
involved,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  arrange  the  program  two  wedcs 
in  advance.  When  the  discussion  is  ended,  the  motion  is  put  to 
a  vote.  If  the  excuse  is  not  accepted,  the  non-performing  mem- 
ber must  give  a  recitation  before  the  school  on  the  following 
Wednesday  morning.  The  work  done  for  the  society  is  far 
superior  in  educative  value  to  any  lessons  planned  and  assigned 
by  a  teacher  for  class  exercises  in  English.  One  of  its  most 
important  uses  is  its  training  of  its  members  to  govern  themselves 
and  to  obey  majority  rule. 

The  Chautauqua  Junior  Naturalist  Club  meets  once  a  week 
or  oftener  for  discussions,  reading  of  a  paper,  or  the  presenta- 
tion of  some  scientific  fact.  The  children  subscribe  for  Pets  and 
Animals,  Springfield,  O.  Seven  other  papers  are  kept  on  file  in 
the  room :  Puck,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Boys  and  Girls  (The 
Stevens  Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.),  The  Bubble  (published 
for  boys  by  one  Karl  Keflfer,  Jr.,  Charleroi,  Pa.),  Nature  Study 
(Manchester,  N.  H.),  and  The  Little  Chronicle, 

We  keep  a  daily  weather  record  on  the  blank  shown  on  the  fol- 
lowing page.  The  daily  weather  maps  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
come  to  us.  The  course  of  the  "  highs  "  and  "  lows  "  across  the 
countrv  is  traced,  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  entire  United 
States  are  studied.  The  blank  maps  of  the  bureau  are  used  for 
summaries  and  exercises.  The  weather  work  not  only  involves 
meteorology,  but  most  helpfully  drills  the  geography  of  the 
United  States,  teaches  considerable  astronomy,  and  organizes 
some  of  the  arithmetic  work. 

For  the  geography  we  have  a  relief  model  of  the  northern 
hemisphere^  fifty  inches  in  diameter;  chart  maps  (scale  ten  miles 
to  an  inch)  of  most  of  the  states  separately  cut  out  on  the 
boundary  lines;  four  outline  blackboard  maps  with  physical 
features  painted  in  oil ;  and  several  dissected  maps  of  the  United 
States.  This  material  is  all  home-made,  and  is  more  useful  and 
better  adapted  to  our  needs  because  it  is  so.  We  are  finding  great 
help  at  present  from  a  miniature  river^  that  is  eroding  its  bed 

'  The  idea  of  this  working  model  with  a  flowing  river  is  due  to  Professor 
H.  J.  Banker,  of  our  biological  department. 
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through  six  feet  of  rock,  sand,  clay,  soil,  and  slate,  from  a  lake 
where  it  rises  in  the  mountains  down  over  cascades  and  windings 
to  the  coastal  plain  and  delta  at  the  seashore. 

The  physical  features  of  this  "Land  of  Lilliput"  are  named, 


Weather  Record  of  . 


and  maps  showing  the  changes  in  flood  and  drai^ht  are  drawn. 
The  Shewassee  River  rises  in  Lake  Nokomis.  whose  source  is  the 
Sand  Spring  in  the  side  of  Hiawatha  Mountain.  The  chain  of 
the  Ring  Mountains  surrounds  Lake  Nokomis.  A  few  decimeters 
from  the  lake  the  Shewassee  plunges  over  Minnehaha  Falls  into 
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the  pool  below,  and  then  begins  its  course  of  washing  down  its 
valley.  At  flood  time  the  river  fills  its  valley  from  hillside  to 
hillside,  but  in  the  drier  time,  when  Minnehaha  Falls  only  sparkle 
their  beaded  streamlets,  the  Shewassee  is  a  modest  little  stream 
cutting  down  its  flood  plain  in  a  single  narrow  bed.  Several 
islands  have  formed.  The  largest  of  these  is  Mackinac  Island, 
due  to  the  "  Big  Head,"  an  enormous  human  head  of  stone  (clay) 
that  has  collected  enough  gravel  and  bowlders  beside  it  to  divert 
the  Yazoo  branch  that  formerly  flowed  here  all  the  year  round. 
Now  it  overflows  only  at  the  spring  freshets.  Under  the  cliff 
lower  down  the  Shewassee  has  washed  out  Fingal's  Cave.  The 
upper  part  of  this  formation  is  hard,  with  an  understratum  of 
soft,  sandy  earth  which  easily  washes  out,  leaving  caves  for  a 
while,  until  too  much  of  the  foundation  is  washed  out,  when  the 
roof  falls  and  the  cave  is  no  more.  The  delta  formation  shows 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  Mississippi  delta  pushing  out  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  three  main  branches,  in  each  of 
which  the  stream  washes  out  its  channel,  except  at  high  flood, 
when  everything  is  covered  with  water  at  the  delta  and  the  soft 
alluvial  deposit  is  rapidly  carried  away.  There  are  several  mud 
volcanoes  over  in  the  Bad  Lands,  northeast  of  the  Shewassee, 
and  from  the  top  of  Devil's  Leap  a  perpendicular  descent  of  two 
decimeters  shows  the  flat  wall  of  rock  down  which  the  Fiend 
jumped. 

The  soil  and  rock  are  prepared  in  strata  and  faults,  outcrops 
and  tiltings,  so  that  the  little  Shewassee  may  find  its  life-history 
as  similar  as  possible  to  that  of  its  giant  brothers  of  the  earth. 
The  great  advantage  over  the  sand  model  is  that  here  the  river 
makes  its  own  bed,  it  is  active  and  moving,  changing  and  "  going 
on  forever."  It  has  the  fresh  interest  of  a  living  animal.  Its 
eddies  are  like  thoughts  that  indicate  a  changing  purpose;  it 
seems  pulsating  with  life,  murmuring  and  babbling  over  its 
gravelly  bed. 

I  have  often  thought  I  should  like  to  see  the  ceiling  of  a 
schoolroom  covered  with  a  converse  of  a  map  centering  about 
the  home  and  giving  distance  and  direction  from  the  home  town. 
There  would  be  circles  drawn  at  scale  intervals  to  indicate  dis- 
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tance  to  the  eye,  and  the  names  of  towns,  lakes,  mountains,  etc., 
would  be  painted  as  on  a  map;  but  we  should  be  looking  at  it 
from  below,  and  thus  should  get  its  converse.  It  would  be  as  if 
we  were  looking  from  the  inside  of  a  transparent  globe  at  the 
surface  features.  It  would  help  immensely  in  training  the  pupils 
to  think  of  the  real  world  under  their  feet,  instead  of  referring 
every  place  to  a  map  or  model. 

The  architectural  ornamentation  of  our  houses  is  for  the 
most  part  absolutely  meaningless.  Designs  for  wall  paper  or 
frescoes  are  fit  only  for  geometric  paranoiacs.  Why  not  sur- 
round our  children  with  symbolic  meaning?  Put  mottoes  and 
proverbs  on  the  walls,  with  symbolic  and  typical  scenes  from  the 
history  of  civilization.  Below  these  should  come  a  chronological 
chart  of  history  by  years,  and  with  dramatic  episodes  and  pr^- 
nant  events  pictured  in  striking  yet  simple  form.  Every  pupil 
needs  to  carry  such  a  mental  chronology  form  in  mind  throughout 
life. 

Would  that  a  writer  with  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  would 
dramatize  the  episodes  of  American  history !  The  children  need 
to  have  the  story  acted  out,  but  there  must  be  a  poet  and  artist 
to  recast  the  story  in  dramatic  form.  It  cannot  be  g^ven  in  its 
bald  actuality  as  in  the  text-book.  What  the  play  of  Julius  CcBsar 
is  to  the  facts  of  Roman  history  in  the  first  century  B.  C.  is  just 
what  we  need  for  the  facts  of  our  American  history  now.  For 
the  elementary  school  we  need  historical  plays  and  dialogues  and 
historical  novels  more  than  we  do  history  text-books. 

Of  all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  arithmetic  is  the  most 
poorly  taught.  There  is  scarcely  a  beginning  yet  made  of  any- 
thing like  an  organization  of  the  number  work  to  help  build  up 
actually  definite  images  of  the  world.  I  doubt  whether  the  reform 
can  ever  come  without  giving  up  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  as  a 
subject  for  its  own  sake.  In  geography  we  need  a  g^eat  deal  of 
number  work,  to  build  out  the  clear  concepts  of  areas,  relative 
size,  population,  etc.  Everything  contained  in  the  Census  Re- 
ports on  manufactures,  agriculture,  commerce,  vital  statistics,  and 
population  is  such  needed  material.  Take  the  graphic  presenta- 
tion of  census  facts  as  given  by  the  charts  and  maps  prepared 
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under  Henry  Gannett's  direction  as  a  sample  of  what  such 
arithmetic  work  would  cover.^  Scale  drawing,  measuring,  and 
plotting  are  among  the  most  natural  and  proper  exercises  for 
children  in  arithmetic.  It  is  our  commercial  age  that  has  forced 
the  money  problems  into  the  arithmetic.  Most  of  our  pupils  have 
no  interest  in  nor  relation  to  the  use  of  money  as  described  in 
the  current  arithmetics.  Consequently  they  do  not  understand 
the  problems  nor  apply  them.  The  ten  volumes  of  the  Census 
Report  for  1900  are  the  freshest,  fullest,  and  most  usable  and 
suggestive  material  I  know  of  in  industrial  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy and  arithmetic.  To  master  any  of  these  facts  one  needs 
the  help  of  arithmetical  processes.  It  is  this  help  quite  as  much 
as  any  teaching  of  arithmetic  that  makes  the  reform  needed. 

Our  cloak-room  we  have  long  ago  turned  into  a  work-room, 
with  carpenter's  bench,  tool  chest,  nails,  screws,  etc.,  for  the 
making  of  apparatus,  charts,  models,  and  other  things  daily. 
Here  are  made  models  of  Columbus's  fleet,  weaving  looms,  bird- 
houses,  checkerboards,  oil  derricks,  models  of  bridges,  canal  locks, 
sun-dials,  etc. 

The  periodicity  of  interest  that  children  show  in  their  games 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  our  logically  framed  curriculum,  where 
each  subject  marches  evenly  through  the  year,  until  dropped  in 
vacation.  Do  any  children  play  marbles,  trundle  hoops,  or  fly 
kites  all  the  year  arotmd  ?  Would  not  any  subject  be  better  taken 
care  of  by  having  it  for  a  season  and  then  turning  to  something 
else?  If  the  children  were  free  to  choose,  I  believe  they  would 
so  arrange  it.  Just  before  St.  Valentine's  Day  we  have  the 
utmost  interest  in  drawing  and  painting  with  plenty  of  motive. 
In  the  fall  the  children  are  swinging  and  turning  somersaults 
on  the  horizontal  bar  that  is  fastened  to  the  door-frame  of  the 
workroom.  They  never  look  at  it  in  the  spring.  Hallowe'en  is 
the  time  for  masquerades.  So  should  we  have  fractions,  or 
Columbus,  or  Massachusetts,  or  drawing,  or  diagramming  right 
on  and  on  while  the  interest  is  intense,  and  then  drop  it  for  a 
time  to  take  up  some  other  branch. 

*Cf,  Henry  Gannett,  The  Building  of  a  Nation.  New  York:  The  Henry 
T.  Thomas  Co.,  1895.     Also  the  charts  and  maps  in  Census  Reports. 
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The  children  that  need  only  suggestion  and  opportunity  in 
order  to  do  their  work  make  rapid  progress,  are  excused  from 
considerable  mechanical  drill,  and  thus  gain  time  for  much  more 
valuable  work  that  the  dullard  never  can  get.  Some  learn  in  a 
single  lesson  how  to  divide  words  into  syllables,  and  need  but 
little  drill  afterward.  Others  must  be  drilled  for  months  on 
the  simplest  things.  To  use  these  methods  of  the  feebleminded 
on  ordinary  children  stunts  their  growth.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
in  every  subject  to  draw  off  those  who  need  continued  drill  and 
work  with  this  smaller  number  intensively  while  the  bright  ones 
are  doing  far  better  at  some  other,  more  exacting  work.  For 
example,  the  best  ones  are  started  at  the  use  of  the  dictionary 
first,  and  can  later  assist  the  duller  ones  over  their  difficulties. 
The  brightest  pupils  do  not  need  to  be  shown  how  to  find  a 
word,  its  meaning,  its  etymology,  or  its  pronunciation;  they 
understand  indexes,  appendixes,  footnotes,  tables  of  contents, 
etc.,  mtuitively  and  need  only  suggestion.  "When  I  have  pre- 
sented one  corner  of  a  subject,"  said  Confucius,  "  and  the  pupil 
cannot  make  out  the  other  three,  I  do  not  repeat  the  lesson." 
Such  pupils  go  into  the  drill  class  for  the  duller  routine  of 
methodized  teaching. 

Herman  T.  Lukens. 

State  Normal  School, 
California,   Pa. 
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SHALL  THE   EXAMINING  AND   LICENSING  OF 
TEACHERS  SET  A  MODEL  IN  PEDAGOGY? 

He  is  best  equipped  for  life  who  has  formed  a  habit  of  most 
efficiently  organizing  his  resources  (the  known)  in  the  solution 
of  life's  problems.  Therefore  the  great  aim  of  our  school  system 
should  be  the  formation,  in  the  pupil,  of  the  habit  of  using  the 
known  effectively  in  the  acquisition  of  the  unknown.  To  accom- 
plish this  fundamental  aim,  teachers  should  be  licensed  and  em- 
ployed who  possess,  in  a  strong  degree,  this  power  to  organize 
the  subject-matter.  But  only  such  boards  of  instruction  as  pos- 
sess this  organizing  power  are  capable  of  preparing  the  questions 
and  examining  the  manuscripts  which  will  test  this  power  in  the 
applicant  for  a  certificate. 

An  examination  of  sample  questions  prepared  by  state,  city, 
and  county  boards  of  examiners  reveals  the  fact  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  questions  test  this  organizing  power; 
nor  are  a  large  percentage  of  the  examining  boards  specially 
fitted  to  discover  this  power  if  displayed  by  a  teacher  in  his 
manuscript.  Even  though  the  questions  were  pedagogically 
framed  and  the  examiners  of  manuscripts  thoroughly  equipped, 
time  is  wanting  in  the  ordinary  examination  sufficiently  to  test 
the  power  of  a  teacher  to  organize  the  subject-matter  of  instruc- 
tion. Then,  the  things  requisite  to  this  reform  are  a  board 
possessing  the  ability  to  prepare  the  questions  and  examine  the 
manuscripts  ,and  more  time  both  for  the  examination  and  the 
grading  of  the  manuscripts.  The  requisite  of  sufficient  time  is 
met  in  the  summer  normal  institute  found  in  most  of  the  states. 
While  the  boards  of  instructors  in  these  summer  normals  are 
not  all  that  could  be  desired,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  much  stronger 
than  the  board  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers. 

The  proposed  reform  would  consist  of  the  preparation  of 
thoroughly  pedagogical  questions  by  a  state  board,  the  strength- 
ening of  the  board  of  instructors  in  summer  normals,  and  the 
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intrusting  of  the  issuing  of  certificates  in  the  common  branches 
to  these  boards  of  instructors.  The  issuing  of  certificates  in  the 
higher  branches  should  be  intrusted  to  boards  of  instructors  in 
a  few  district  institutes  located  at  educational  centers  throughout 
the  state.  These  boards  of  instructors,  both  in  the  ccMXimon  and 
the  higher  branches,  would  have  ample  opportunity  of  supple- 
menting their  written  examinations  by  occasional  tests  and  oral 
recitations;  also  of  estimating  the  personality  of  the  applicant. 
In  this  way  the  teaching  power  of  the  applicant  could  be  much 
more  accurately  measured  than  by  the  present  written  examina- 
tion. One  serious  objection  to  the  present  method  of  licensing 
teachers  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the  people  that  the 
inexperienced  applicant  in  the  possession  of  a  certificate  needs 
pedagogic  training  before  entering  the  schoolroom  as  a  regular 
teacher.  This  is  not  strange  when  the  certificate  certifies  that 
the  applicant  is  prepared  to  teach. 

The  following  are  examples  of  some  questions  that  test  the 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  organize  subject-matter  for  instruction : 
By  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  develop  a  beginning  lesson 
on  square  measure,  interest,  stocks ;  on  the  reason  for  the  location 
of  the  strategic  points  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars;  on 
the  attempt  to  open  up  the  Mississippi  River  during  the  Civil 
War ;  on  the  relation  of  the  Omnibus  Bill  to  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise; on  New  Orleans  as  a  cotton  center;  on  the  rainfall 
east  of  the  Andes ;  on  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes ;  on  the 
industrial  steps  intervening  between  the  raw  cotton  and  the  fin- 
ished garment.  Or  again,  the  applicant  may  be  required  to  outline 
a  lesson,  or  make  a  written  assignment  of  a  lesson  in  such  way 
as  to  stimulate  the  pupil  to  his  best  efforts;  or  to  take  any 
statement  in  geography,  history,  or  other  branch  and  show  its 
concrete  contents  by  tracing  relations. 

Shall  we  fully  utilize  the  great  schools  of  education? 

I  lay  it  down  as  fundamental  that  the  great  schools  of  edu- 
cation, such  as  the  College  of  Education  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  University  and  Teachers  College  in  connection  with 
Columbia  University  should  be  fully  utilized.  To  this  end,  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  that  they  be  filled  with  students,  but  that 
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they  be  filled  with  students  who  can  carry  back  to  their  con- 
stituency the  educational  reforms  inculcated,  and  become  leaders 
in  their  respective  communities.  My  plan  is  for  counties,  state 
senatorial  districts,  or  congressional  districts,  or  county,  district, 
or  state  associations,  to  send  representatives  to  these  great  schools 
of  education.  Representatives  might  be  sent  by  cotmty  normal 
institutes,  by  a  city,  or  by  men  of  wealth.  These  representatives 
might  be  sent  on  condition  that  they  donate  a  certain  amount  of 
instruction  in  the  normal  institute  on  their  return.  Where  a 
representative  could  not  be  sent  for  the  entire  course,  or  for  a 
year,  he  might  be  sent  for  the  summer.  The  schools  of  education 
would  probably  be  willing  to  meet  this  movement  by  the  granting 
of  a  limited  number  of  free  scholarships  on  properly  guarded 
conditions.  The  above  thoughts  have  been  suggested  to  me 
from  observing  the  miscellaneous  attendance  during  the  summer 
upon  some  of  these  schools  of  education. 

L.  E.  Wolfe. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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140-142  HONnoc  STRCET.  CHICAGO 

Results  Speak  for  Themselves 


Never  mind  about  (he  cWmi  ol  rival 

niBchlnES,  judge  by  the  lEiulti — tha  mfk 
Ihey  do.    So  judged, 

The  No.  2  HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 

which  bu  periect  Alignment,  uuilonn 
Impcession.  soft,  elasdc  Touch,  speed  oI 
over  200  wordi  &  minute,  and  ii  duisble 
and  easily  portable,  can  take  the  leed 
among  Writing  Machine*. 

The  work  It  turas  oat  is  perfect 
in  every  respect. 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


69th  to  70th  .St*.,  and  East  River 


NE'W  YORK,  W.  r. 


TITHY  D«t  uae  ft  cleaa  Panatciii 
Pen,  one  Ui»t  will  wrlU  mud 
write     ftlwkya,     '•rithoat     ikipplBg, 
blotting,  or  acratchins? 

The  ftbove  FonotaiD  Pen  i«  and 
hk*  been  aold  oo  it*  merlta  all  OTcr 
the  world  tor  lixteen  reara,  aod  la 
nncofiditiooallj  siuiraiitecd. 


Cut  It  in  Half 

and  you  will 


FRENCH     GERMAN— SPANISH 

SpokEn,  Taasbt,  and  Maiterad  ThrouEh  Our 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 


d'anS^phnu 


harDUEhnuicrya^canvcnationiiFreDCli,  aermad.DiSpanlih.    Collegt  iJiJmon 
ill  over  rhiiandolhcr  oninErio,  uidlhep[vuE«iermLLy,eiidDnc  Ibit  perfcci  and  BatVzvl 


,    NEW  vbRK  CITY 


The  New 

STERLING  AUTOMATIC 

• 

N 

ffilN^ 

'  ^ — 1 

BiiB^ 

D 

It 
STEVENS. 

MALOHET  &  CO. 

CHICAGO,  D.  S. 

t 

Compartment  Sleepers 
Standard  Open  Sleepers 
Palace  Parlor  Cars 
Table  d'hote  Diners 
Luxurious  Day  Coaches 

Are  some  ol  the  many  fcatutes 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

CHICAGO  TO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 

LOUISVILLE 
AND     SOUTH 


Ask  for  Tickets 


I  the  "  Big  Four.' 


J.  C.  TUCKER,  a.  N.  A., 


D^^s^  TIPTOP^ 

TO  PROVE  SS3^ 

HI  devi«  for  makiae 

too  copies  from  Pan-'written  «nd 

50  copiaa  from  Typ*wrttt*B  original 

wc  irc  willing  to  Mnd  ji  complcie  ■■Duplicaim"  wlthoDt  d«|M*M 

uilnlcr'!  ink.  The  product  oi  ij  vnrm-' uperkn^B  D^pH^^ 
W.ce  io,  ™n,p1elt  »pp3,.l,:.,  .Ije  W  ..  Ij-jo.  Bibjeo  h.'i,  mk 
divnuoi  of  H>j  per  ccBi,,  01  95,00  nat. 

FEL.IX  C.  DAUS  OVFLIC  ATOR  Co..  ZIbub  Biatf.,  Ill  Joka»  9t.,  N*w  T«rk 


«b^. 


Perfect  alignment 
all  times, 


Y,.    , 


Lifrhteat  Touch. 
I  Shortest   key   de- 
pression. 
Greatest  speed 
Line  lock  that  la  perfect. 

■nie  the  Fas  Typewriter  Item  >1l  oiIitt! 
and  pUcr  II  m  a  class  bj^  iiscll. 

H's  itire  you  invesilgnird  our  cbiint. 
We  pl«e  machirps  on  irial,  anjuheir,  Iree, 

Send  toi  (alilceiie  IJlusireilng  ihe  nia- 
chiae  in  delail. 


FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  LTD. 

560-570  H.  Front  St. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  HIGH. 

YPEWRITEPi 


ALL  THE  WORLD 


DIPS 


INTO 


CARTERS  INK 


Pen  Extravagance 


ink  jotnu  under  Ihe  An^er-grasp 
and  other  "  good  old  leanires 
are  costly  enough.  Contrast  Iho 
comfon  and  nealneu  Insured  to 
luenol  tbe  Middle  Joint  "  Mod- 
ern" Fountain  Pens  made  and 


Scfo 

IjxiV 

or  the 

■A 

A.- 

and thi 

won 

"Mod 

TOU  11  fi 

nd  th 

way  to 

tnie 

Pen 

*-   "^Se^nlo.. 

■acting 

user 

A.  A.  Wateman  &  Co. 


23  THAMES  ST, 


Alt  over  the  civilized  world 

THE  IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
BARTER 

IS  KNOWN  AND  WORN 

Evvnr  Pair  Warrantwl 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CI-ASP 

Lies  flat  to  the  leg — never 
(Tears  norOnfostens 
ALWAYS  EASY 

Qia.  FROST  CO.,  Hihiri, 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES  ^ 


I  THE  ANTHONY  A  SCOVILL  CO. 


ORCHESTFu* 


»  Aim  Sl,  CUc^a,  I 


ni  Alin  Do  You  Wsnl  a 


lilliaqiullDBiDT  ■     ""^  ■•■  (^  fltmtm.    ^ 

■Tm»iHTlD(brMnrlDfnHiT' piano  tram*.    >titt  ■!■■■■■ 
Tuudu  nrnHBIM.    '■!  fbu  Buat,' tna.    Wili»>««. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

Adams  St.,  CHICAQO. 


m 


ART    CALENDAR 


"THE   ONI^Y   WAY " 


tnwbicl 

&  AllonKiiiwi 


GATEWAYS  OF  COMMERCE 
THROUGH  THE 


CENTERS  OF  POPULATION, 


adding  greatly  to  Ihe  interest  of  your 
journey,  without  iocreasinj;  its  ex- 
petisc  beyond  wbat  you  would  expect 
to  pay  for  the  "besl,"  which  you  se- 
cure i(  you  travel  by  the 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


AC(rpT(il"Feu»TrHkSerls"ND.i3.  -Uibu 
Popoluna  in  igo."  will  be  too  fm.os  lecclpiof  * 
mcn«  (luap  br  Ctoi«  H.  D>nid>  UcihiiI 
PnucMKr  Anvr,  Nc*  VoiV  CcBltal  a  KudbOn 
Riicr  ft.  R.,7:;nDd  CenCnl  Sution,  Nn  York. 


state  aa  our  belief,  born  of 
mattreas   makinK.  that   an 
I   (he    most   comfortable  and 
;s  ever   made  at  any  price— 


OSTERMOOR 


Patent  Elastic  Fell 


Mattress 


$ 


15. 


Vou  don't  have  to  depend  on  the  judgment 
of  others.  Decide  for  .yourself.  Sleep  on  it 
30  nights  from  date  of  receipt,  and  if  it  is  not 
belter  in  cleanliness,  durabihty  and  comfort 
than  any  S50  hair  mattress  ever  made — if  it 
is  not  all  you  even  HOPED  for.  return  it  at 
our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  immedi- 
ately  refunded  without  question.      This  is 

Our  Unanswerable  Argument. 
Send  for  Our  Free  Book 


MOOR.  There  is  no  oilier  niflllreaa  as  good  aa 
the  OsTEHMOOR,  and  we  want  you  to  know 
why — ur  challenge  rcmfiarisoH.  It  illustrates 
hich  the  Patent  Elastic 


Window   Seat   Cush- 

inns,    Bont   Cushions, 

Chuirh  Cushions,  etc. 

Look  out  (d  Ihe  Iraudi 


Oslermoor  &  Co.,  1 43  Eliiabetb  St.  NewYork 


-nt  NAME  U  EVERYTHINa" 

Estcrbrook 


on    a    pen   Is, 
juaraatee    of 


an   absolate 
its   excellence 


The  Esterbrook  srta  pen  Co. 

Weriu.  Cundui,  N.  J.        26  John  Strut,  N.  T. 


LrinKs 

Into  vaar 

Cuffs 

«rtth  th* 

EARL    BUTTONER. 

edJdIhiI  br  thouuiHli.    Nickel.  lOaatii'suriliiKSIIvsr, 
ALPHA  MPO.  CO.,  igi  Milk  Stmt.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


$100  ::;  L^:r:;;i:  DENSMORE 

...I,.   OFFICIAL    TYPEWRITER  . I  ».• 

ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Design  to  be  used  for  half  page  advertisement  in  magazines,  etc. 
.Award  for  this  design  to  be.  made  F"ebruary  i,  1904. 

Facsimile  Ittler   from   Wotlrl'a   Fair,    niiiiptitit;  the   Densmnrc,  toj^elher  with  catalogue,  Mc, 
stnl  fin  rcnufst. 

DENSMORE   TYPEWRITER   COMPANY,     309  BROADWAY,    NCW  YORK 


iBGorpoTAtad  1U9 


Ti»e  Pennoyer 

"Tenosha.  \toconVin. "" 
A  Ifcahh-Resort;  A  Rest-Gure 


DauOHTFUL  MILD  AUTUMN 

A  Pnfact  Sfitem  of  Hot  Water  Heating 
N.  A.  PENNOYER,  M.D.,  MaR. 

TO  STATE  STRUT.  •  to  4  T—iUtt. 


"  For  good  work, 
quick  work,  easy 
work,  and  all 
kinds  of  work, 
give  me  the 
Remington," 
says  the  expe- 
rienced operator. 


REMINGTON 
Typewriter  Co. 

327  Brotdway,  New  York 


Correspondence  s,£st 
Instruction 


;be  mnivecgtts  ot  CMcago 

-"—   --■ for  non-ieiidenl    iln- 

CoiTcipon  dence- Slnd  V 
Deputment  which  cannot  be  inrpaiiMC 
DegreeB  are  not  gnuted  upon  work  done 
wholly  by  correipoD deuce,  but  when  the 
coaixei  ue  completed  at  the  UnWenitjr, 
U  gl*«n  10  thmt  the  time  of  requited  residence  for  the  Bachelor  and  Doctor'i  degrees  ia 
**    afaoctened.    The  work  offered  incladei  coutsei  in  Tfaeolocy,  Ptillosopby,  flbtory, 

T>  Sodolocy,  ths  Lsapwfw,  Literature,  and  Mathematics. 

CiresUn  glTing  detailed  information  may  be  had  by  addreuing 

THE  CORRBSPONOENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT, 

The  UnlveraJty  ol  Cblcato,  dUcato,  ID. 


LEARN 

*  Bookkeeping 


WOIIU)  YOU  UKETO  SUCCEED  IN  BUSINESS?  ,;,".",'.Vr  wS 

TaBCaalaanqaicUiratXMrswa  twowwiihouilouar  liniEDTinsiiEy.     Wteuannicc 
a  huHiijiii  Kaclka  it.    Tbe  nulhor  ot  dut  woriu  u  mo  cipcii  ■ccouniam ;  he  hii  bcpi  ai 

*£BFiT  MUW    nFF      "  H»wt»«WCT«illn  Bysliwaa-  itihtiiilf  ol  inn 
VHUll    DUUn     niLU     ItHllt(.(thel»I>yilc<nof*iXDUiit>lnlhe»aild.     Il 


free 


qraia  aad  Mber  books. 


i  otber  books,  »c  propnAc  to  f  iti 
lioa  whatrrcT.  SjAplv  ICBd  vol 
lU  CSRMSrOMMO  MOOU 


™^«i  ind  i«iv»  thf  b»k  wl'hoin  colt!  °  A 'poillTcs'rf  wiS  brinE*!"  Addr/u, 

137  L  Schools  BulldlHKa.  Rochester,  N.  V. 


FALL 
Is  a  Boon  for  All 

This   unique  unde: 
fad — no  experiment. 
The  highest  medical  authorities  attest  its 

A  quarter- century's  success  proves  it. 

Made  of  the  finest  Australian  wool,  and 
eaiily  outlasts  the  best  in  other  brands.  Ts 
therefore  the  best  economiier,  inasmuch  as 
it  saves  both  health  and  monej'. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

OR.  JAEGER  S.  W.  S.  GO.'S  OWN  STORES 

Nbw  Yobk  ;  306  Fidh  Ave.,  157  B'way. 

Bbooklvn  :  504  Fulion  Sltfei. 

BOSTUN  :  33.-233  Boylston  Street. 

Philadelphia:   1510  Chesinui  Street. 

Chicago  :    81  Siale  Simi. 

AGBSTS    IN    ALL     PRINCIPAL     CITIES. 


FINANCIAL  BOOKS 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF   CHICAGO  PRESS 


CREDIT 


A   book  which  every  business  and 
proleaslonal   man  should  read 


By  J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHUN 


53  cents  postpaid 


Ifet  SacoDd  Bank  of  the  United  States 


*>•+»»  pp.  •^='1 


A  tlUtory  of  the  Greenbacka 


f  /'oal    Tender  ^  study  in  English  and  American  monetary  history 

LCSdl       ItUUU  «Hi  +  .B.pp..8«,el«l.,»*,t.»;po«,.»H.H..S 

Zr^  SopHonsiA  p.  ^twcxamDa^^  Ikt  Dtfarimnt  tf  PilltSsia  Scinuc,  V-htriitf  if  Ckitoft 

FlrfUhfbmlmUfrtirllitpulnitlun.     Smd/rr  CaUlegvi 

THB  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAQO  PRESS  -  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


I^bstExnsy 

Calendar  for  1904.   ^ 

Maud  Humphiey,  the  ceUw 
paintei  of  babies,  conceived  this  bl 
ful  and  interesUflg  subject,  win 
aie  most  ELrtistically  and  w'uaa 
grouped  Babies  of  every  LandandO 

In  this  Calendar  the  types  and  bA^ 
chaiact  eristics  are  reproduced  wi^ 
care  and  fidelity;  in  both  drai 
features  are  shown  all  the  d  " 
oring  and  artistic  effects  sod 
the  original  painting. 

The  illustration  herewith  % 
taint  idea  o(  the  beauty  and  e 
of  the  Calendar  itself.  Thia  t 
will  delight  every  recipient, 
a  rich  and  decorative  Art  1 
10x30  inches,  ready  for  hanging.'l 
The  edition  is  limited ;  order  t 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  o 
cents  in  coin  or  stamps.  It  is  * 
more  in  any  art  collection  (»  home 

Pabst  Extract  Departme 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Pabst 


The  great  tonic  for  tired,  r 
peptic  Hud  run-down  condilioii*,  M 
imiuted.    Insist  upon  the  gentli 
you  tan  get  at  all  druggists. 


Bausch  C  Lom'b 

Lens.es  C  Shutters 


Library 
Smoking  Car» 


Burlington 
Route 


lyiT'E  have  them  on  ail  of  our  fast  trains 

out  of  Chicago.     Buffet,  writing  desk, 

card  tables,  easy   chairs,  all  the  periodicals, 

everything   to  make  one  comfortable. 


OVR   Sw>   milci  Dl    tail- 


We  pablUb  Iwo  books.  "Colorado"  and  "Caliloroia. 
Ji  piE».  Inlormall.i,  beaulifullir  lUuBlralnt,  ao 
wilb  [Dod  iDipi.    TbcT  are  leaLly  worki  ol  art.   Price 


ri^RiPii 


CENTS  THE  CAKE  AT  DEALERS 


An  honest,  undisguised  soap  witli  its  own  clean, 
wholesome  scent,  indicating  its  true  antiseptic 
qualities.  It  is  more  than  soap,  yet  costs  no  more, 
and  does  more.  Lifebuoy  Soap  gives  double  pro- 
tection, for  it  adds  to  the  cleansing  value  of  fine 
soap  a  sure  power  to  destroy  germs  of  infectious 
disease,  so  that  the  woodwork  and  floors,  the 
family  washing,  the  toilet  and  bath,  take  on  i 
new  antiseptic  and  health-promoting  features. 
THE     SOAP    THAT    SAVES 


Dr.  Lapponi 

Physician  to  the  Late  POPE  LEO  Strongly 
Recemmonds  the  Use  of 

Buffalo  ^^^ 

In  all  Ferms  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis  and 
Many  Other  Affbctions. 

■r.  UPPOII,  whi  was  Pbysiolan  In  Orillnary  to  POPE  LEO  XIIL  has  bitn  Appolntad  !• 

Aol  In  thi  SaiH  Capaolty  ta  POPE  PIUS  X.    His  Endorsamant  Carrlas  tha 

Weight  of  an  Emlnant  and  Widely  Raoognliad  Authority. 

Following  is  Exact  Translation  of  Dr.  Lapponi's  Testimonial 
as  Written  by  Himself: 

ROMK.  August  24,  1903. — III  tliL-  Hus]iital  of  Sun  Giovanni  Calibrita  (iM  Hiitebene 
Fratelli.)  in  Rome,  directed  by  myself,  I  have  largL-ly  (.-xpcrinK-nU-il  with  the  natural 
mineral  water  placed  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  BviTftM^  jLiTHIfl  Wni fcll 

and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  attest  that,  by  its  richness  v\  coni]">sitioii  of  l.itliia,  it  is  of 
marvelous  efficacy,  in  cases  ofOoiit.  of  Chronic,  Articular,  and  Mnscular  Klicninatism,  of 
Hepatic  Congestions  and  l-'unctional  1  Hsonli-rs.  of  (lastro-iiite^tinal  Dyspepsia,  of  dravel 
and  Renal  Insufficiency,  of  light  Nephritic  Affections  and  of  all  the  varimis  forms  of  I'ric 
Acid  IJiathesis. 

The  same  water  is  also  to  tie  recounnended  liij;hly  in  tlie  initial  pr'ieesse>  of  arterio- 
sclerosis and  in  obstinate  foniis  of  bronchial  astluna. 

May  also  be  used  as  agood  table  water.     So  much  I  declari-  lor  :Iie  tnuh. 

(rtiKUed)I'k...L.-.  CirHiii-i-i:  Lu-i-iNi. 

Principal  Physician  of  the  Hospital  of  San  (iievann!  C.iiiih'ilii  \ii'l  l-\t!'i',ni-  l'rn!,l!i\ 

in  Pome,  M.mbrr  ,■!' Hi'-  .  I.a.l.mi  .■/  .i/-.:.-r//i.  .■/  U.-in, .  tic. 

llimAI  A  I  ainna  WarWD  '■'f'T^''''  liy  i".r.n-iT>  .iml  nmuHi-i'  i;.:int.iily.  Ti-.iiiii..iiiiil8 
DVEtnUII  LrmUl  mUBK  whkli  .k-ry  .<H  impul^ninn  ..r  .jii.>ti.iii  <,'til  I..  ,my  .<.|.|r.'s>. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


WHMWIIHllWIMIIMUIIIHIInlUIIHIM 

Look  at  the  Trade-Mark 


«  Kvnr  osxuvn  package  df 

The  Finest 

CocoasChocolate 

In  ihe  WorU.     Wade  onljr  »j 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Um\iiK,S  \m.  DOROIESTER.  MASS. 

HIGHEST  AAIROS  IN  tVKSK  MO  AMtniCA. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


IHE  I-AIK-SI  Whllt-K  CKKAlIt* 
-TUE  -STVLE  A"  SMALL  URA!4D. 
WHICH  IS  BIT  3  rtlT  4  IriOIEd 
IN  LEMOTH.iaATTRACTIMGTnF 
WIDEST  ATTKwrtON  KKOM  AKT 
i:iilTICS  AND  MUSICAL  CONNOL< 
SEL'KS 

e»«    WEBER     PIANO      CO., 
SOS  rittH  Av*..   Naw  YorM 
966  Wab*ab  Av*.,  CblcaKo 


T 


DIRT  IS  VARIOUS  always  out  of 
place.  It  mars  lives  and  homes  and 
people.  'Tis  the  best  of  good  manners 
to  be  clean,  A  cake  of  HAND 
SAPOLIO  is  half  a  social  introduction. 
Its  price  is  small,  its  use  a  fine  habit. 


^ 


vn^f^p'-^Nos 


■IE   IV        ', 
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Ihe  Elementar 
School  Teache 


DECEMBER.    1903 

" 

Chicago  I    ^he  University  o/  Chicago  Press 

Subsoriptioni    V1.50  per  Year  i  t  Single  Numbers  20  cen<* 

IIGHT.   Iiji».),   PT    THE    (JWIVKH-JITY   f>1'   CtllCACJ    ■^--— — ,,-»-.-~~^ 


Zhc  Elementary?  Scbool  Xleacber 


BDITBD  BY 


The  Faculty  of  the  Unhrersity  of  Chicas:o  School  of  Education 


CONTENTS  FOR  DECEMBER,  J  903 


DEMOCRACY  IN  EDUCATI(3N  - 


SOCIAL  NEEDS  OF  CIIILDRKN 


]ons  Dewey      193 


Hattik  Hovkr  Harding      205 


NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  MANAGEMKNT 


Frank  A.  Manny      210 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  A  LARGF  CITY 


Fannie  L.  Lachmund      2  [2 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SCHOCJL  MANAGEMENT 


().  J.  Mil  I.IKEN         218 


SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

Bertha  Payne      220 


INEFFICIENT  TEACHERS 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 


-     E.  A.  Gastman      229 
John  T.  McManis      232 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  VOCABULARY 


RE-EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS 


Emma  Joseiiiine  Breck      240 
Ella  Fi.ac.c;  Young      247 


HOOK  REVIEWS: 

Sinclair:  The  Possibility  of  a  Science  of  Education,  Katharine  E.  Doit,  150;  Brifr- 
ham:  Geographic  Influences  in  American  History,  Werrett  Wallace  Charters,  252; 
Judd:  Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers,  \V.  C.  CioRK,  254. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  is  ^1.50  a  year,  ten  numbers,  none  being 
iMued  in  July  and  August;  single  copies  20  cents.  The  Elementary  Scho(»l  Teacher  appears, 
with  the  foregoing  exception,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  Subscriptions  may  be^^in  at  any  time.  When 
so  ordered,  the  magazine  is  stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  subscription.  Without  distinct  orders  to  the 
contrmry,  il  is  continued,  as  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  such  is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  our 
subscribers.  When  subscribers  fail  to  receive  the  magazine  promptly,  they  will  confer  a  favor  by  notifying 
the  publisher  at  once.  Checks,  drafts,  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Articles,  books  for  review,  and  all  communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Editor  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher,  University  of  Chica^^o,  Chicago,  III. 

Subscriptions  and  all  business  ^_  _  ^  ^-^..^^ 

communications  should  be  sent  to  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

BHTSBBV  AT  THE  rOtT'OFFICK   AT  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  AS  SKCONU-CLASS    MA11ER 

corvncirniD,  1903,  by  thb  uNivBBsrrv  op  Chicago 
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IDaluable  Boohe  for 

Dtgb  School  Xibraries 


The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elemen- 
tary Education 

By  Katharine  E.  Dopp. 

The  School  and  Society 

By  John  Dewey. 

The  Psychology  of  Child 

Development 

By  Irving  King. 

The  Poems  of  Anne  Countess  of 

IVinchilsea 

By  MvRA  Reynolds. 

Light  PVaves  and  Their  Uses 

By  Albert  A.  Michelson. 

Methods  in  Plant  Histology 

By  Charles  J.  Chamherlain. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


A  COSY  CORNER 


arc  all  Cosmos  Pict- 
ures. Less  th«n  Three 
DotlBia  will  buy  all 
these,  atiJ  enable  you 

as  coay  and   cheeriiiL 

«  iron..      Voii 


ts  buys  ibe  C 


r  Book,  ci 


Cosmoi  Pictures  are  made  in  iwo  sizes  —  the 
Large,  some  g  i  ij.  others  lo  x  13  incbea;  ihe 
Standard,  6xSyi  inches.  For  Ons  Dollar  we  will 
send,  postpaid,  Twenty  of  (he  Large  or  FUly  ol  the 
Standard,  ^mples,  Two  Large  and  Five  Slandaid, 
together  wiih  cur  new  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  51, 
for  35  cents.     Catalog  alone.  6  cents,  b;  mail. 

COSMOS  PICTURES  COMPANY 

1^  BROADWAY.  NEW  VORK 


GLOBES    GLOBES    GLOBES 


YOU  SEE  THEM  EVERYWHERE 


HIOH  QRADE  GLOBES 

SCHOOL  GLOBES 
LOW  PRICED  GLOBES 

LIBRARY  QLOBES 
CELESTIAL      QLOBES 
SLATED  GLOBES 

LUNAR  QLOBES 

RELIEF  GLOBES 
aeOLOQICAL  GLOBES 
TERRESTRIAL  GLOBES 

PHYSICAL  GLOBES 

From   35   cents   to  $400 


EVERYTHING  THAT  IS  A  GLOBE 


Write  RAND,  McNALLY&CO., 


GLOBES     GLOBES     GLOBES 


AWELCOMKGIFTIN  ANY  HOME 


r«if& 


SONGS  OF   ALL    THE    COLLEGES 

EKiTone  tket  ■  college  tang,  ind  thii  book  ii  »n 
Kleal  gift  to  plice  on  the  piano  for  onc'i  friends  lo 
enjor,  ewn  though  one  linga   not  »t  all  himself 

AUUHnp'm(i-f  r  SOpottpaM-Anihtouttmn 

AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES  »iro  UUStC  DEALERS 

,r  «■(  *«  Mffr^alh  Ik.  PuMUhir, 

HlflM  ft  NOBLE  31  33  3BW  WlklL,  H.  T.CIIi. 

StktMttlu  tf  ta/Millikiri  H  *mi  ,1m 


Kindergarten  Training 

bj'  Correspondence 

TborouKh  insmicljon  for  conducting  i  limdeni.Hen, 

Ann  Arbor  Training  School 


tiK  Uilvertliy  «I  (Eticagt  Prm 

Educational  and  Scientific  works 
printed  in  English,  German, 
French,  and  alt  other  modern 
languages.  EsHmalti  furniihtd. 
5Stk  St.  and  Kllla  Av«.,  CHICACO 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SrRr„r.r"/o™: 

FRED  DICK.- Bi-Slato  SaperlnUadent,  Manascr.                     1943  aienarn  Street,  DENVER.  COLORADO. 

JAWS  F.  McCULOUGH  TEArWRS'  AGENCY 

A  SCHOOL  AW  COUECf  BUtEAU 
nMtrbMAi.aiu*i 

HaniJredi  of  Teacheri  Ka.e  Annujilly  Been  BeneHteil 

TKe  Clark             le..  vi.. 
Teachers*  Agency 

B.  F.  CLARK.  Manacer 

378-388  Wabaih   Avenue    ■    CHICACO 
Send    fox    'Ouh     pL»Tr«i«n- 

studies 
in  XoQical  tTbeot^ 


Edited    bx    JOHN    DKVTEY 

WITH  THE   CO-UPERATION  OF  THE  MEMBERS  AND 
FELLOWS   OF  THE    DEPARTMENT  OF   PHILOSOPHY 


This  volume  contains  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions carried  on  for  the  past  eight  years  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  research  has  been 
a  series  of  critical  and  constructive  studies  along 
the  lines  of  the  recent  works  by  Bradley,  Bosan- 
quet,  Lotze,  and  Swigart,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
earlier  English  writers.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors, besides  the  editor,  are  Dr.  MacLennan,  of 
Oberlin  College;  Dr.  Stuart,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa;  Dr.  Helen  Thompson,  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  and  Drs.  Moore  and  Ashley, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


xiv  +  300  pp.,  cloth,  royal  octavo;  net,  $2. 50;  postpaid,  $2.6j. 


tibe  Xllniverstti?  of  Cbtcago  IPress 

(Tbicaao,  lllinoie 


BEST   BOOKS    IN    PRINT 
Eletnentary^  History  of  tHe  United  States 

By  H.  W.  HAZEIT.    For  4tli  and  sth  Oiidu 

Hbw  and  atilklng  pUn.    ys  iaatnictiTc  lllnibatlani.     Hoie  mttnctlTs  thu  otbcTg  CTS17  way. 

TKe  Morse  Readers— p™ciic«i  G>->d*d  T««t.   5  book» 

By  DR.  T.  M.  BALLIST  and  HISS  POWBBS       ' 

Morse's  educational  System  Copy-  Books 

(Hsdial.)    OriElDal  bat  tharanEhly  ptaetical.    la  I13S  AdjustaUr  Ccfy  Sliftin  ike  iatk  cf  laeh  btei, 
living  denhit  Ik*  «/,  mattria}. 

Sa*  Ctftklotf  for  Many  Otk*r  Clioic*  BooKa 

TH£     MOR.se     company 

8  Beacon  St.,  BOSTOR  31  Union  Square,  HEWTORK  CITT  ]»a  Wabash  A*«.,  CHICAGO 


Bound  Books  at  Sheet  Price 

Sent  ■■■iwnnH  ^' 

on      ■F^^^^^H       «" 

Seven    ^W         . -^                iH^H      ^*°" 

Days-  H  k-H| :         Ib^P-  ^'' 

Approval  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^     Approval 

•^rs  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  ^ 

Bound  1»  li»lf  R«bb1>                                >'^">^,T"^' 

lnclHIllllCupOur 
■tuck  pidiaimuT  tt> 

■  lew  tlichtly  "mb- 
bol"  KU—bou.  ,0 
-udnlhtrlhwre- 
blud  luch  1  imlll  lot 
«  p»FcT  u  dLpoK 
oi  Ihcm  al  whal  ibcy 
wsuld  bi  woilh  to  ui 

oA,  iHl  at  d.in  pei 

MERRILL  &  BAKER          >V/'^!^#£li^^'"  ™"**"  '"*' 

SilC/T  iKUMBERS  OF  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER  WANTED 

We  will  make  a  liberal  offer  for  the  following  back  numbers 
of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher.  Vol.  II,  Nos.  i  and  2. 
Readers  of  this  magazine  who  have  any  of  these  numbers  to 
dispose  of  please  write. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press.       Chica{(o,  111. 


A  FEW  SLIGHTLY   RUBBED  SETS  OF 
THE   GREATEST   LIBRARY    OF   MUSIC 

AT  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  BOOKS 
WITH  THE  COVERS  TORN   OFF 

In  cleaninjj  up  our  slotk  prelim 
find  a  fi-n-  sliylilly  rulibtJ  ea-ib— about  3011; 


Why  You'll  Want  This  Great  Music  Library  I 


mnrh   chrer  or  nddii  ■ 


boolB  would  cost  vou  iC  b-iaght  in  siorn  [u-day  man:  than  Sidq.    Ymi  on  secure  Ii  all  a i  about  1.  15   of    I 
that  pricct  well  bmind  snil,  ihnrouKhly  Indeird  ;  bctidn  you  get  in  thii  library  ifac  ioa(ri.  ducu,  inos,     . 

different  Unriii  and  attaoDla  (nr  the  pail  lun  years-  the  ereatnt  producllans  of  Bach.  Beethnten.  Warner,  Verdi,     ' 
Roeml,  Doninnti.  Masoeni.  Suinvon,  Mourt.  IJut.  Rubinstein.  Guuaod,  Handel,  Haydu,  Scbubert.  Chopin. 

Ths  Plan  of  ike  Greatest  Music  Library 


TIIK  GUK.VTIfMT    LIBRART  OF   ni'NId  has  tieen  purchased  and  tinmaly  endorsed  by  ibt 

foremost  musicians :    I'aderewslti.  Frank  iJamnBch,  Ratnel  Jnsefly,  f  ram  Kaltcnbom.  Emma  Eamis,    Umi: 
Paur,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Oerrit  Smith  and  Ihuusands  nl  othen.    It  contains  over  st»  illuMniioDS.  many  of  which 

tun  easy  nor  lou  difficult -with  full  iaatruc lions  by  the  world's  ^realat  muiicisnsudleacllet*,     lliin'olhud- 

SENT  FREE  ON  7  DAYS*  APPROVAL 


K  AMD  WHITE!  TO-U.V1 


tirat    Tik 


C.  T.  BRAINARD  4   CO. 

>  &  II   East  16th  street 
New  York 


Wh«n  calling  please  ask  lo  see  Mr.  Grant 


BOOKS 

AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT 

BEFORE    BUYING    BOOKS 
WRTTE   FOR    QUOTATIONS 


An  Bssortraent  of  catalogues  and  special 

alipa  of  Books  at  reduced  prices 

sent  for  lo-cent  stamp 


F  .     E  .      G  R  A 

as  «r.  42d   Straal  Nw 

HentlOD  thli  idveitliement  uid  lecelie 


N  T 

'  YorR 


M  Gift  Worth  Givm^ 
rjlPreslntlforfliHffling 

INTE.B.NATIONAL      ' 


The  Hew  Edltton  contaiiii  3B,W 


ti  0»ei 


irot  1 


le  Worl( 


New  Blagraphlcal  DicttonUT, 

238oraRcs.    MLKIlllustrullonB.     Kkh  BindiiK^is. 

Wh}  Nst  Gin  Some  Ong  Thit  Uuful  Chriitmii  Pmant  ? 

FRE.E.— "A  Teit  In  Fionimolfttlon," 

Q.  ft  C.  Herrlun  Ca..Pablllhen,  BprlnKfiald,  Mui. 


The  Place  of  Industries  in  Ele- 
mentary Education 


By  Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp 


"The  book  is  ft  substantial  contribulion  lo  educalional  liteialare  in  that  il  will  lend  lo  give  the  con- 
tent of  school  wock  conlact  with  more  of  the  vital  impulses ol  lilci  make  clearer  the  claims  oi  Ihe  indus- 
triei  to  a  respected  place  In  the  school,  and  especially  tor  the  much  needed  light  it  throws  upon  the 
emotional  side  of  child  life.  The  scope  ol  the  book  is  so  broad  thai  it  not  only  points  oul  some  ol  the 
"misiing  links"  in  our  lower  school  praclices,  but  bears  upon  the  problems  oi  Ihe  upper  schools  and 
lOClokig)'."— n^  Scheel  yauriifil. 

"No  one  who  wishes  lo  be  up-to-date  educationally  can  afford  to  miss  reading  this  book." — 
Xinier^rltn  Ktviiw. 


/,  li.oo;  postpaid,  $i.i 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


Lectures  on  Commerce 


340  pp.,  8vo,  Cloth.     Net,  $1.50;  postpaid,  $1.62. 

With  an  introductory  lecture  by  Professor  J.  Lawrence  Laughlin  on 

"  Higher  Commercial  Education." 

A  remarkable  description  of  the   practical  working  of  several  departments  of 
modern  business  by  men  who  have  won  recognized  success 

in  their  respective  lines. 

The  contributors  are  as  follows : 

Railroads 


Mr.  A.  W.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad ;  Mr.  E.  D.  Kenna,  Vice-President  of  the  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Railroad;  Mr.  Louis  Jackson,  Industrial  Commissioner  for  the  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad,  etc. 


Trade  and  Industry 


Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Member  of  the  firm  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  & 
Co.;  Mr.  Dorr  Kimball,  Credit  Man  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  etc 


Banking  and  Insurance 


Mr.  Jas.  H.  Eckels,  President  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of 
Chicago;  Mr.  D.  R.  Foroan,  Vice-President  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago;  Mr.  H.  K.  Brooks,  Manager  of  the  Financial  Department 
of  the  American  Express  Company;  Mr.  A.  F.  Dean,  Assistant  Man- 
ager of  the  Western  Department  of  the  Springfield  Fire  &  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  etc. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press^  Chicago,  Illinois 
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TheNew   Christy   Book 


The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

WITH      DRAWINGS     BY 

HOWARD 

CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 


f  ONGPELLOWS  poem  of  the  love  of 
^--*  John  Aiden  and  Priscilla  interpreted  by- 
more  than  forty  full-page  illustrations  and 
nearly  fifty  original  drawings,  many  of 
them  in  color — representing  distinctly  the 
artist's  greatest  achievement.  The  most 
sumptuous  gift  book  of  the  year.  Price, 
postpaid  in  box,  S3.00, 


The    Christy-Riley   Book 


Kn 

Old  s 

wee 

heart   o 

f    M 

ne 

WITH 

DRAWINGS 

BY 

H      0 

W 

A      R 

D 

C    H 

A   N 

D    L    E 

R 

C     H 

R 

I     S     T 

Y 

lERE,  for  the  first  time,  is  published 
'  *  complete  the  author's  reading  version 
f  this  popular  poem.  To  James  Whitcomb 
XiUy^s  Masterpiece  is  added  19  full-page  pic- 
ures  in  two  colors  in  the  artist's  best  vein. 
landsomely  boxed,    price,    postpaid,    $2.00. 

Autuor'b  EDrrioH. — Drawings  in  photo- 
gnvure,  printed  on  special  paper,  beau- 
tifnilr  bound.      Price,   postpaid,  $0.00. 


THE    GREY   CLOAK 

BY  THE  MAN  THAT  WROTE  "THE  PUPPET  CROWN' 


Tben  have  been  man;  excellent  itorJes  o(  lova  and  f ntrlcBa.  Imt  aot  €•« 
of  them  all  equBln  "The  Grey  Cloak  "  In  depth  of  faicIoatloa.—:JK  K  Amtritam 

Ye*.  Harold    JfacOrath'i  book   li  ■    lucceu— entertalnlnKi  •dvratarou 
crowded  with  incident.  Call  of  the  unexpected— Jiyrnfiur  Aj/  Mmmdard. 
tllugtrated  by  Tbomas  Mitchell  Pierce     Price,  poatpald,  tl.Sa 


jL-^ 


iBSf 


TOrtORRowS 
TANGLE 


SHE   THAT   HESITATES 

BY  THE   AUTHOR   OF   "THE    BLACK   WOLF'S     BREED' 


"  She  That  Heiitatei."  by  Harria  Dickaoa,  1«  full  of  siuprlaeB  and 
climaxes,  a Elenm  with  the  flaahlng  Bteel  ol  gallint  gentlemen  and  tha 
eyes  of  lovely  ladies.    And  the  Princeu  that  heiltatea— but  jron  most  i 
Btory  to  know  how  ahe  that  heaiCatei  majr  be  loiC  and  yet  saved, 
by  C.  M.  Rel^-ea.     Price,  postpaid,  (l.BO. 


THE   M  AIN   C  HANCE 

A  ROMANCE  OF  YOUTH.  LOVE  AND  SUCCES! 


"  The  Mala  Chance,"  by  Meredith  Nicholson,  ia  a  romance  o(  Tonth,  of  lova 
1  of  success  honestly  won.  A  vigorous,  buoyant,  cheertns  Moiy.  FnU  « 
Bp  humor,  forceful  charm,  and  hard  common  senso.  and  American  w  tki 
•y  ton.—jltader  ilagatint. 

Illustrated  by  HarrUon  Pisber.    Price,  poftpald,  11.10. 


TOMORROWS   TANGLE 

A      STORY      OF     THE     DAYS      OF     *45 


Original,  dramatic  and  iotenaely  interesting,  the  book  Is  a  vlrld  ptetw*  al 
days  ot  personal  vigor,  hardy  endeavor  and  roagntflcent  acblBTsment.  IUb* 
(rated  by  Arthur  t.  Keller.    Price,  postpaid.  %\xa. 


iHETORCH 


THE       TORCH 

A  NOVEL  OF  EDUCATION,  BUSINESS  AND  POLITICS 


Thla  atory  by  Herbert  M.  Hopkins,  has  an  untalllas  so 
main  Incident  actually  happened  In  a  Paciac  college,  and  Ml 
in  a  storm  of  controversy.    Across  ths  wide  back^vund  ot  i 
and  politics,  move  real  men  and  women,  involved  In  love,  oa 
tbe  eternal  combat  o(  right  and  wrong.    Price,  postpaid,  tl.BO- 


THE   FILIGREE   BALL 


AS     PRETTY 
WORK       AS 


A     TALE      OF     DETECTIVE 
EVER      WAS       WR  I TT  E  N 


and  cleveriieaa  ot  development  thli  book  Is  really  nnnsnaL    By  Ami  Katb- 
XRIKB  GREES.     lUuttrated  by  Relvea.      Price,  postpaid,  tl-KL 


A    N  EW    RILEY   BOOK 


HIS    PA'S 
ROMANCE 


I^SW  poem*  by  Mr.  Riley, 
'^  ladudlsg  "Hi*  Pa:i  Ro- 
nuwee"  In  dialect.  ■  iDoat  de- 

liglltful  ■CCODDt  told  by  B  SIDHll 

boy  of  the  courtihip  of  hl»  Other 
•tid  niotber.  The  other  poema 
r«ige  from  grave  to  gay,  and 
are  aorac  of  the  author's  best 
BDd  DHMt  mature  work,     WHb 


THE  RILEV  QFT  BOOKS 

RIlev'sChH-d-Rhvues.    a  cdI- 


Dyer. 

RILGV  PARH-RHrMBs.  Aq  llllll- 
trated  Edition  o(  the  [avoricea 
of  Mr.  Rlloy*  aong^  of  conn- 
try  life.  The  picture!  by  Will 
Vawler.    Price, (l.OOnel;  poat- 


ICnOBBT'X'      BOOIES      FOIZ      THE}      OHIH^DIZBfC 


THE    WIZARD    OF    OZ 


THE  ENCHANTED 
ISLAND    OF  YEW 

A  aaw  volume  by  L.  PRANK 
BADH,  author  ol  The  Wiiard 
ot  O*. 

WHBRBON  Prince  Uarvel 
cneoantared  Ibe  High  KI 
of  Twi  aud  other  iurprlsing 
people.  The  lateit  asd  moat 
Miginal  of  all  the  Baum  books. 
tllutrated  in  colors  by  Fsuny 
y.  Cory.    Price,  tl.SS.  postpaid. 


Sjutta  CLAua.   The  moat 
portant  joveoile  l)ook  In-mi 

colori.    Price,  p.E5.  postpi 


MR.    B  A  UM'S 
OTHER  BOOKS 


popular  Btory  prloled  oa  a 
tinted  paper  and  profuaely  Il- 
lustrated by  W.  W.  Denalow. 

The  Magical  Monarch  or  Mo. 
An  account  of  founeeo  lur- 
priaing  adventures  la  till  a  mar- 
velous kingdom.  Delightfully 
Ulnatrated  la  GOlors  by  Prank 
Verbeck. 

The  Master  Kev.  An  electri- 
cal tale  far  boys.  Illustrated 
in  color  by  F,  Y.  Cory. 


TROUBADOR  TALES 

Br   BVALEBN    STEIN 


'^  cUtdreo  who  are  lov- 
lB(,lK«vekiidMIhful.  The 
itiwlai  are  chartniugly  told ; 
tbsy  are  full  of  out-of-tbe- 
way  Information  and  they 
hold  ap  high  Ideals.  Tbe  11- 
Isatrvlfmu,  nrlilch  are  by  tbe 
bMt  AoBrlcan  artists,  arc  of 
•zcapUofial  merit.  With  il- 
ImKcbUoo*  In  color  by  VIr- 
gtala  Kmp,  JCazBcld  Parrisb 
Price,  postpaid, 


^^m  separate  tr 

^^^  contain  a  < 
^^^m  then  foUoii 
JH»  about  the. 
T^VV^  tree's  biogr 
BT^^toldinver; 

(tzB      F=^ThorB    are 
In'    M  Picture.  I. 

mooth.    T1 
In  every  w 


SONGS  OFT HE  TREES 

By   MARY  Y,   ROBlXSONil 


The> 


;n  follows  a  pagi 

c,  and  then  th; 

tree's  biography,  in  which  ii 

I  very  simple  languaj^ 

oelhiDK       -     ■ 

1  There   are   three    fall-page 

I  pictures  In  ~ 

mootli.    Tbe  book  Is  anlque 

every 

to  children.    Price,  postpaid, 
<!» __^ 


iiMHMI 


A 


■ffiiBiSBKi^eill 


THE   WAY   TO    THE 
WEST 


Uy  EMEHEon  HoL'ci 
with  illnstraifons  b 
c  REiir-ir.To; 


i  of  the  WeBl,  vdxh  speciiil 
reference  to  tmnsportfltion  from 
the  farlipst  d»ys  to  the  syslems 
of  the  prenent.  Dlveraificd  by 
biographies  of  Daniel  Ronni>, 
Daw  Crockett  and  Kit  Cariion. 
I'TiCtf,  11.30  net:  poslpnicl,  «l  S5. 


THE    CITY   OF    THE 
KING 


iSATlNO  de»crlptioi 

ejer 


of  U 
\gbl  and  detoIstfoD 

HimMlf  »sw  ll.  with  »U  i 
bi-HUty  and  splendor.  Prii 
•  lOllnct:  poFtpnid.  »t.ltt. 


A    beautiful    ornamenUil 


ft    b<iok.      Price,    11. .W.    postpaid. 


THE  SONG   OF  THE 
CARDINAL 


.    BOlIAXCKofbirdlitefilled 


MARION   HARLAND'S 

COMPLETE 

COOK  BOOK 


THE  result  of  M«r 
IsDd't  life  work  tnt 
of  complete  and  pract 
ing  recdpti;  ejihaniti 


WOODROW  WlL«SON 

iPh.D.,  Lm.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Princeton  University;) 

A 
HISTORY 

of  the 

AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

in  Five  Volumes 


A  new,  epoch-making,  work — the  only  complete  narrative 
history    of    the    great    Republic    in    existence    to-day 

DRKSIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON  has  devultd  Ihe  besl  j-KHts  of  his  life  lollie  prepatalion 
□f  his  gtent  work,  "A  HistoTy  of  llie  American  People,"  from  (he  earliest  limes  to  the  acces- 
lion  of  I'tesident  Theodoie  Koosevell.  The  work,  which  is  jueI  completed,  is  monumental  in  char- 
Bcler  and  icope,  represents  Ihe  genius  of  the  grenlest  hisloricnl  writer  of  the  present  time,  and  is 
written  in  that  delightfully  flowing  style  which  translates  historical  lads  into  Ihe  romance  of  a 
nation.  It  is  printed  from  new  type  specinliy  cast  in  1901.  In  the  mailer  of  illuslralion,  every 
field  of  human  aclivity  has  been  searched,  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  new  portraits,  prints, 
maps  (in  colon),  plans,  and  piclures  make  the  picloria!  features  alone  tell  their  wonderful  story 
of  Ihe  finding  of  the  continent  and  the  birth  and  growth  of  what  is  Ihe  United  Slates  of  America. 
There  is  a  photogravure  (ronlispiece  to  each  volume,  md  portraits  in  India  tint  and  black.  It  is 
a  curious  fad  thai  Ihere  was  not  a  sinffle  complete  narrative  history  of  the  United  States  in 
existence  until  now.  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson's  is  Ihe  RnC.  It  is  bound  in  dark-blue  vellum  cloth, 
leather- damped,  lettered  with  gold,  untrimmed  edges,  gill  tops,  etc.  The  edition  is  in  live  vo!- 
tunes,  and  Ihe  price  is  t2$.i}0. 

simi  you  Hi  entire  itl  cf  five  vnlumis,  chargfs  pre- 
paid, an  receipt  of  fl.oO.  If  yau  da  not  like  Ike  hooks  ■aiken 
they  reack  yau  send  Ikem  6act  at  our  txpeme,  and  we  will  return  tke  5l.oO.  If  yau  da  lite  Htm, 
ie»d  ui  J2.00  every  month  for  twelve  monlks.  On  receipt  of  this  dollar,  tve  will  send  yau.  wilhout 
ett,  beginning  at  once,  a  year"!  suburiplien  le  either  Harper's  ¥ag<aitie,  Harper's  Weekly, 
Harptr't  Bazar,  or  The  North  Ameriean  Review.  In  -.writing,  slate  whick  periodical  you 
mmt.    Addresi 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  FRANKUN  SQUARE,  N.Y. 


OUR  OFFER 


ANNOTATED  TEXTS 

of  accepted  litemy  and  acientific  maaterpieces,  useful  for  supplementary  reading  purpoaes,  may  be  found  among  The 
Unit  Books  The  edition  from  which  we  reprint,  by  arrangement,  is  collated  with  other  editions,  is  purged  of  sndi 
typographical  errors  as  may  exist  and  is  annotated  from  an  appropriate  view  point 

The  editorial  matter  includes  (a)  a  life  of  the  author  {6)  the  natural  history  of  the  book  itself  (r)  notes  on  the 
text  explaining  allusions  and  doubtful  passages  in  a  discursive  style  (</)  a  reading  list  of  authorities  on  the  subject 
matter  {e)  a  glossary  of  obsolete  and  variable  words  and  phrases  (/)  an  index  in  all  books  used  for  reference  purposes. 

llie  utmost  care  is  observed  in  the  preparation  of  editorial  addenda  and  in  the  reading  of  proofs.  We  are 
certain  of  the  comparative  inerrancy  of  the  Unit  texts. 


The  unit  system  means  simply  that  books  are  to  be  Kold  by  the  page,  that  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  the  actual  cost  of  production.  The  system  seenui  particularly  applicable 
lor  series  which  must  contain  issues  of  greatly  varying^  size.  The  promise  that  standard  works 
are  to  be  presented  unabridged,  and  under  careful  editorial  supervision,  assures  a  certain  dignity 
to  this  interesting  experiment.  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 


What  does  the  "unit"  plan  mean? 

We  began  with  the  proposition  that  books  worth  hav- 
ing are  too  dear  in  this  country.    Here  the  dear  books 
and  the  che&p  books  are  dearer  than  the  correspond- 
ing books  of  the  great  reading  nations  of  Europe. 
Such  is  the  need.    We  answer  it  with  llic  Unit 
Books,  the  cheapest  series  of  books  ever  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  made  on  a  system  fair 
to  book -producer  and  to  book -buyer. 

Our  books  are  sold  at  prices  based  on  the 
length  of  the  book  and  therefore  on  the 
actual  cost  of  production.    However  long 
the  original  text,  we  publish  it  in  its 
entirety  on  a  uniform  quality  of  paper 
and  in  the  same  size  of  type.    The 
length  and  binding  of  the  book  de- 
termine its  price. 

We  begin  with  our  unit  of  95 
pages. 

The  price  of  each  set  of  35 
pages  is  one  cent. 

The  price  of  100  pages  is 
4cents,and  each  add  it  ion  al 
95  pages  adds  one  cent  to 
the  price. 

Thus,  950  pages  cost 
10  cents  and  400  pages 
cost  16  cents. 

We  bind  our  books  in  three  bindings — 

Stiff  paper  of  a  durable  sort. 
Qoth  with  gold  title  and  design. 
Full  leather  ornamented  with  gold. 

A  paper  wrapper  is  given  with  the  printed  pages. 

The  cloth  cover  costs  30  cents  additional. 

The  full  leather  binding  costs  50  cents  additional. 

It  is  this  principle  of  proportionate  prices  which  the 
general  title  of  the  scries  is  intended  to  emphasize. 

This  new  system  of  publishing  is  more  logical 
than  the  system  of  fixed  prices  for  reprints.  Other 
things  being  equal,  it  costs  less  to  produce  a  hhort  book 
than  a  long  one.  Hitherto  the  selling  price  of  the  short 
book  has  been  as  high  as  that  of  the  long.  And  even 
the  longest  book  has  not  been  sold  to  you  at  a  loss. 
We  give  yuii  the  benefit  of  the  saving  on  the  shorter 
book. 
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FIRST    12   BOOKS 

The  Marble  Faun         Hawthorne 
21  units  (524  pages) 

paper     21  cts 

cloth       51  cts 

leather    71  cts 
Letters  and  Addresses         Lincoln 
16  units  (399  pages) 

paper      16  cts 

cloth       46  cts 

leather   66  cts 
Tales  of  Mystery  (21  stories) 
21  units  (507  pages) 

paper      21  cts 

cloth       51   cts 

leather    71  cts 
Life  of  Jesus  Renan 

Prue  and  I         Curtis 
9  units 

paper       9  cts 
cloth       39  cts 
leather   59  cts 
Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans 

Mrs.  Trollope 
Study  of  Words         Trench 
The  Philippines  in  the  Seventeeth 
Century         Navarette  and  Careri 
The  Yemassee  Simms 

National  Documents 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York 
(reprint  of  first  edition)  Irving 

Democracy  in  America  (2  vols) 
De  Toc(iueville 

Postage  8  cents  per  volume  extra 
Prospectus  for  the  asking 


Howard  Wilford   Bell 

publisher  of  The  Unit  Books 
259  ba  Fifth  avenue  New  York 


'*'« 


|ITH  all  the  good  magazines  published  in  this  country  the 
question  is,  not  what  to  buy,  but  where  to  stop  buying. 
Yet  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  much  of  the  best 
literary  work  in  the  world  goes  into  the  important  foreign  maga- 
zines. If  your  reading  is  to  be  at  all  broad  they  cannot  be  passed 
by.  To  a  certainty  they  will  publish  many  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  and  striking  stories  of  the  next  twelve  months.  There 
will  be  some  you  cannot  afford  to  miss.  Would  you  like  to  have 
the  very  best  from  all  set  before  you — sixty-four  magazine  pages 
every  week?     The  feast  is  yours  by  simply  subscribing  for 


THE  LIVING  AGE 

This  famous  magazine,  founded  by  E.  Littell  sixty  years 
ago,  presents,  unabridged  from  the  great  foreign  periodicals,  the 
ablest  articles,  scientific,  historical,  political — including  timely 
discussions  of  public  affairs;  the  strongest  essays,  reviews,  and 
criticisms;  the  most  notable  serial  and  short  stories.   Six  dollars 

a  year.  Special  Introdtsctory  Offtfz    To  any  one  not  now  a  fegular 

subKriber  THE  LIVING  AGE  will  be  sent  for  three  months 
( 13  numbers)  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.    A  specimen  £ree« 

THE  LIVING  AGE  CO.,  13  1-2  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 


63^0  Second  Bank  0/ 
tKe  United  States 

Bx  RAI^PH  C.  H.  CATTERAI^I^ 


HISTORY  of  the  Bank, 
treating  at  length  both  the 
monetary  and  political 
questions  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution. 

Much  of  the  material  for  this  work 
was  obtained  from  the  manuscript 
papers  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  including 
his  letters  and  letter-books. 

This  book  is  of  special  interest  to 
legislators,  bankers,  men  of  affairs, 
and  students  of  financial  history  and 
political  institutions. 

538  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  net,  $300; 
postpaid,  $3.20.  For  sale  by  book- 
dealers  or  the  publishers. 


Vhe  University  0/ 
Cliica|(o  Press»  cHic»tfo 


NEW  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

JUST   ISSUED    BY    RAND,    McNALLY  &  COMPANY 
CHICAGO  NBW  YORK  LONDON 


King:  Arthur  and  His  Kni^fhts 

By  Maud  L.  Radford,  Instructor  in  English  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  With  15  full -page  illus- 
trations and  decorations  by  Walter  J.  Enright. 

Cloth,  lamo,  27a  pages,  $0.50 

Designed  f0r  grammar  grades.  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  to  give  children  an  interest  in  the  liter  at  h  re 
dealing  with  this  great  Celtic  legend. 

Folk  Tales  From  the  Rtsssian 

Retold  by  Verra  X.  K.  db  Blumenthal.  With  10 
full -page  illustrations  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins. 

Cloth,  xanio,  153  pages,  $0.40 

For  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Russian 
legends  and  traditions^  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
written  literature  of  Russia  tO'day^  tto^v  first  told 
for  children. 

Achilles  and  Hector 

Adapted  froni  the  Iliad  of  Homer  by  Agnes  Cook 
Gale,  author  of  The  Story  of  Ulysses.  With  15 
illustrations  by  Helen  Maitland  Armstrong;  a  map; 
and  decorative  pieces  by  Raymond  Perry  and  Edith 
Jordan  Hall. 

Cloth,  lamo,  176  pages,  $0.45 

For  the  fou  rth  and  fifth  grades.  Hoys  and  girls 
will  be  educated  as  well  as  entertained  by  read- 
ing these  classic  stories. 

May  W9  introduce  these  books  to  you? 


A  Triumph  of  Art  and  Science 


Webster's  Ne-w  Standard 

DICTIONARY 

OF   THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE 

The  Great 
School  Home 
and  Office 
Lexicon 


746  PAGES 


New, 
Concise, 
Original, 
Reliable. 
Comprehensive 

igbl  SJi  lb.. 

Thirty  Full-pane  PlateSi  Inoludlns  Eleven  In  ftelors 

3  COLLEGES,  TEACHERS.  STUDENTS,  LAWVBRS, 


Qnoriol  Fna^itrae  ■  IHoionariei  of  Biographjr,  Geognphy,  Bibtiod  mod  ClsBod 
lilllCUUU  ICniUrCS.  Names.  Musical  Terins.  Foreign  Phiuei,'  Abbreviation*, 
Metric  Sjistem,  Proofreading,  Eiact  DeGnilions,  Pronunciation,  Engliih  Word-bundin£, 
Synonyms,  Irre^lar  Pluiali  and  Verb-Fomo.  COMPRISIPtQ  HUNDREDS  OF  NEW'WOROS. 
Lftrce.olear  print.    VooKbalarj  Worda  Id  bold,  bUick  tjp*.    Hsud  eampoalUon. 

OVER  900  TEXT  ILLUSTRATIONS.    Both  Editions  Thomb-Indexel 

ScfaoBlaiidOmcsa  Edition.  HbblBdcloih,  UbnifT   BIhUbe,    halt  larthar.     _.  _^ 

•piinkLed  sdgei,  lids  aad  back  tillem in    ^^    ^.  cold   lUmDad     marbled    ediai.    C^  CA 

S«d'  ^1"'""'  """  ^"  P""!'- •!»  "■-    $130         "  «lore/Vi-iS"     ■  ■    ?*•» 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS    AND    OTHERS 

ll  U  a  aplendid  book,  coovsoient  in  ilu,  eaiy  of  ratereoco,  reUablc.  and  modcraM  la  pHca.  — 
doot  .Totimat. 

Tha  best  Ubrarr  and  BchoolWebiler that buaivDI been  pobliibnl.  A  remarkable  jHece  otbook- 
lakinit,  andaremaikubligwxl  work  orreCerence.  —  The  nookiitUr.  Ifra4  IfiaUr  aiid  iSationrr. 

Everv    sludenl    needs  b  diclionar;  ai  a  Bull-help  in  increaiinRhi*  vocabalu;}. " 


Uonally  goc 

Jf.  W   Ca, 

Will  fill 


iHm.  Illipoii  Stale  Noi 
idertnl  how  to 


e.  —  LouitcUlt  Con 


"Tday  OBS.     Ithaaallllw 

iddsd.    Tbs  lyporraphy  li  eieap- 
ceola  dictionary,— 


wiweentwo  bookcc 


Good  Amenta  Wonted.    For  Sale  KTerrwhurt,  or  Hn(  diircl  as  reodpl  o(  piloa,  bj 

LAIRD    o6     LEEi     aes-aes  wahash' aVknue,     CHICAGO 


Decennial  (bublicatione 

©»c  UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 


FIRST     SBRIKS 

The  First  Series  consists  of  ten  volumes  representing  the  work  of  research  of  the  several  Departments 
of  the  University.    These  articles  are  also  issued  in  separate  form  as  reprints.    Size,  quarto. 

SECOND     S B R I £ S 

The  following  octavo  volumes  of  the  second  series  are  announced  : 


Vol.  L  The  Life  and  Repentaonce  of  Maxie  Hag- 
dalene.  By-  Lewis  Wager.  A  morality  play 
reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1566-67, 
edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  by  Frederic  Ives  Carfbnter. 
Pp.  xxxvi'»-9i,  cloth.  Nett  $1.00;  postpaid, 
^1.08. 

Vol.  n.  The  Seeond  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
By  Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall.  Pp.  538,  cloth. 
AV/,  $3.00;  postpaid,  $3.90. 

Vol.  nL  Light  Waves  and  their  Usea.  By  Albert 
A.  MiCHELSON;  with  108  drawings  and  three 
colored  plates.  Pp.  164,  cloth.  Net,  $2.00; 
postpaid,  $2.12. 

YoL  IV.  The  Poems  of  Anne  Countess  of  Win- 
chilsea.  From  the  original  edition  of  1713  and 
from  unpublished  manuscripts,  edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Myra  Reynolds. 
Pp.  cxxx  +  434,  cloth.     Net,  $3.00;    postpaid, 

Vol.  y.  Assjrrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  Belong- 
ing to  the  Koujmnjik  Collection  of  the  British 
Masenm.  By  Robert  Francis  Harper.  Pp. 
zxz+iao,  cloth.    Nett  ^.00;  postpaid,  $6.12. 

Vol.  VL  La  Perfecta  Casada.  Por  el  Maestro  F. 
LuYS  Ds  Leon.  Texto  del  Siglo  XVI.  Reim- 
presi6n  de  la  tercera  edicidn,  con  variantes  de 
la  primera,  y  un  pr61ogo.  Por  Elizabeth 
Wallace.  Pp.  zxvii-(-ii9,  cloth.  AV/,  $1.50; 
postpaid.  I1.58. 

Vol.  Vn.  Legal  Tender  A  Study  in  English  and 
American  Monetary  History.  By  Sophonisba 
P.  Breckinridge.  Pp.  xvii  + 180,  cloth.  AV/. 
^2.00;  postpaid,  $2.15. 

Vol.  VnL    The  Rdle  of  Diffusion  and  Osmotic 
Piesstixe  in  Plants.    By  Burton  E.  Livings- 
ton.   Pp.  144,  cloth.     Net,  I1.50;  postpaid, 
^i.6x. 


Vol.  IX.  A  History  of  the  Greenbacks,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Economic  Conse- 
quences of  Their  Issue.  By  Wesley  Clair 
Mitchell.  Pp.  xiv  +  500,  cloth.  AV/.  I4.00: 
postpaid,  ^14.23. 

Vol.  Z.  The  Study  of  Stellar  Evolution:  A  Pop- 
ular Account  of  Modem  Methods  of  Astro- 
physical  Research.  By  George  Ellery 
Hale.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XI.  Studies  in  Logical  Theory.  Edited  by 
John  Dewey  with  the  co-operation  of  members 
and  Fellows  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Pp.  xiv +  300,  cloth.  AW,  I2.50;  postpaid,  I2.67. 

Vol.  Xn.  The  Place  of  Apocalsrptic  Messian- 
ism  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Shailer 
Mathews.    [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  Xm.  Glacial  Studies  in  Greenland.  By 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlin.    [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XrV.  Lectures  on  the  Calculus  of  Varia- 
tions.   By  Oskar  Bolza.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XV.  Studies  in  General  Physiology.  By 
Jacques  Loeb.  Part  I,  pp.  400,  cloth.  Net, 
$3.00;  postpaid,  $3.20.  Part  II.  [In  prepar- 
ation.] 

Vol.  XVI.  The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  George  Burman  Foster.  [In  prepara- 
tion.] 

Vol.  XVn.  Predecessors  of  Goethe  in  Italy  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Camillo  von 
Klenze.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XVin.  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Service 
of  the  Sciences.  By  Jacobus  H.  van  't  Hope, 
Professor  Ordinarius  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. English  version  by  ALEXANDER  SMITH, 
Pp.  150,  cloth.    AV/.  $1.50;  postpaid,  $1.60. 


FOR       SALE       BY       BOOKDEALERS       OR       THE       PUBLISHERS 

a^Q  University  of  CKicago  Press  :  CHICAGO 


BOOKS  OF  CONSEQUENCl 

A  History  of  Matrimonia 

Institutions  SSsut*""'""'" 

By  George  E.   Howard,  author  of   "Local   Constitutional    History   of  tl 

United   States,"   etc.      Three  octavo  volumes.     Iio.oopersct. 

THIS  volume,  the  result  of  more  than  twelve  years'  research,  is 
scientific  account  of  the  evolution  of  marriage,  divorce,  an 
the  family,  in  the  three  homes  of  the  English  race. 

Lectures  on  Commerce 

340  pp.,  8vo,  cloth;  net^  ^1.50;  postpaid,  $1.62. 

Among  the  prominent  business  men  who  have  contributed  articles  on  Railroads,  Tra< 
and  Industry,  and  Banking  and  Insurance  are  the  following :  Mr.  E.  D.  Kenna,  Vice-Prc: 
dent  of  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.;  Mr.  Louis  Jackson,  Industrial  Commissioner  of  the  C,  M. 
St.  P.  Ry.;  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett  of  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.;  Mr.  Dorr  Kimball,  la 
head  of  the  Credit  Department  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.;  Mr.  James  H.  Eckels,  President 
the  Commercial  National  Bank,  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Brooks,  Manager  of  the  Financial  Depa; 
ment  of  the  American  Express  Company. 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Bab>' 

Ionia  (about  2250  B.C.)  The  most  ancient  of  an  cod* 

Volume  1. — Text,  Transliteration,  Translation,  Historical  and  Philological  Notes,  a 
Indices.     By  Robert  Francis  Harper. 

Price,  $4.00,  net.  \Ready  January^  iqc 

Volume  II. — A  comparison  of  the  Hammurabi  and  Mosaic  Codes.  A  Study  in  C 
Testament  Legal  Literature.     By  William  Rainey  Harper.  {In  preparaiii 

Russian  Civilization— Its  Past  and  Preser 

By  Paul  Milyoukov. 

This  book,  a  revision  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1903,  covt 
the  followmg  topics:  Russia  and  the  United  States,  a  comparison — The  Nationalistic  Idea 
The  Religious  Tradition — The  Political  Tradition  The  Liberal  Idea — The  Socialistic  Id 
-  -Anticipations. 

The  Recovery  and  Restatement  of  th 

Gospel       l^y  LoRAN  David  Osbokn,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

"The  book  is  a  plain,  manly  statement  of  the  things  most  surely  believed  by  men 
whom  the  Bible  is  a  God-breathed  word."      The  Pacific  Baptist. 

254  pp.,  l2mo,  cloth;  net^  5l5o;  postpaid,  $1.60. 

Cbe  University  of  vmm  Press  ::  Cbicago,  Tllino 


McClure's 
Magazine 

10  cents  a  copy — $1.00  a  year — At  any  price  the  best 


John  D.  Rockefeller  as  he  is  to-day.    Sketched  from  lips 

Ida  M.  Tarbell's 

STORY  OF  ROCKEFELLER 

**  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  stirring  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
magazine,"  says  the  Chicago  Record- Herald.  It  is  in  McClure's, 
nning  as  a  serial.     A  few  other  contributors  for  1904  are  : 


S.  Baker  on  the  great  labor  conflicts. 
Clear,  vigorous,  and  fair. 

Bcoln  Steffens  on  the  men  of  wealth  and 
influe  ice  corrupting  the  government — 
"  Eaemies  of  the  Republic  "—he  calls  them. 

rl  Schurz  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  EDUCATION. 

Modern  life  means  democracy,  democracy  means  freeing 
intelligence  for  independent  effectiveness — the  emancipation  of 
miiid  as  an  individual  organ  to  do  its  own  work.  We  naturally 
associate  democracy,  to  be  sure,  with  freedom  of  action,  but 
freedom  of  action  without  freed  capacity  of  thought  behind  it 
is  only  chaos.  If  external  authority  in  action  is  given  up,  it 
must  be  because  internal  authority  of  truth,  discovered  and  known 
to  reason,  is  substituted. 

How  does  the  school  stand  with  reference  to  this  matter? 
Does  the  school  as  an  accredited  representative  exhibit  this 
trait  of  democracy  as  a  spiritual  force?  Does  it  lead  and  direct 
the  movement?  Does  it  lag  behind  and  work  at  cross-purpose? 
I  find  the  fundamental  need  of  the  school  today  dependent  upon 
its  limited  recognition  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  intelligence. 
This  limitation  appears  to  me  to  affect  both  of  the  elements  of 

• 

school  life:  teacher  and  pupil.    As  to  both,  the  school  has  lagged f.^ 
behind  the  general  contemporary  social  movement;    and  muchij 
that  is  unsatisfactory,  much  of  conflict  and  of  defect,  comes  * 
from    the    discrepancy    between    the    relatively    undemocratic 
organization  of  the  school,  as  it  aflfects  the  mind  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil,   and  the  growth  and   extension  of  the  democratic 
principle  in  life  beyond  school  doors. 

The  effort  of  the  last  two-thirds  of  a  century  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  building  up  the  machinery  of  a  democracy  of  mind.  - 
It  has  provided  the  ways  and  means  for  housing  and  equipping 
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intelligence.  What  remains  is  that  the  thought-activity  of  the 
individual,  whether  teacher  or  student,  be  permitted  and  encour- 
aged to  take  working  possession  of  this  machinery :  to  substitute 
its  rightful  lordship  for  an  inherited  servility.  In  truth,  our 
public-school  system  is  but  two-thirds  of  a  century  old.  It  dates, 
so  far  as  such  matters  can  be  dated  at  all,  from  1837,  the  year 
that  Horace  Mann  became  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  from  1843,  when  Henry  Barnard  began  a  similar 
work  in  Connecticut.  At  this  time  began  that  growing  and 
finally  successful  warfare  against  all  the  influences,  social  and 
sectarian,  which  would  prevent  or  mitigate  the  sway  of  public 
influence  over  private  ecclesiastical  and  class  interests.  Between 
1837  and  1850  grew  up  all  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  American  public-school  system:  from  this  time  date  state 
normal  schools,  city  training  schools,  county  and  state  institutes, 
teachers*  associations,  teachers'  journals,  the  institution  of  city 
superintendencies,  supervisory  officers,  and  the  development  of 
state  universities  as  the  crown  of  the  public-school  system  of  the 
commonwealth.  From  this  time  date  the  striving  for  better 
schoolhouses  and  grounds,  improved  text-books,  adequate  mate- 
rial equipment  in  maps,  globes,  scientific  apparatus,  etc.  As  an 
outcome  of  the  forces  thus  set  in  motion,  democracy  has  in 
principle,  subject  to  relative  local  restrictions,  developed  an 
organized  machinery  of  public  education.  But  when  we  turn  to 
the  aim  and  method  which  this  magnificent  institution  serves, 
we  find  that  our  democracy  is  not  yet  conscious  of  the  ethical 
principle  upon  which  it  rests  —  the  responsibility  and  freedom 
of  mind  in  discovery  and  proof  —  and  consequently  we  find 
confusion  where  there  should  be  order,  darkness  where  there 
should  be  light.  The  teacher  has  not  the  power  of  initiation 
and  constructive  endeavor  which  is  necessary  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  function  of  teaching.  The  learner  finds  conditions  antago- 
nistic (or  at  least  lacking)  to  the  development  of  individual 
mental  power  and  to  adequate  responsibility  for  its  use. 

I.  As  to  the  teacher, —  If  there  is  a  single  public-school  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  where  there  is  official  and  constitutional 
provision  made  for  submitting  questions  of  methods  of  discipline 
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and  teaching,  and  the  questions  of  the  curriculum,  text-books, 
etc.,  to  the  discussion  and  decision  of  those  actually  engaged  in 
the  work  of  teaching,  that  fact  has  escaped  my  notice.  Indeed, 
the  opposite  situation  is  so  common  that  it  seems,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  absolutely  taken  for  granted  as  the  normal  and  final  condition 
of  affairs.  The  number  of  persons  to  whom  any  other  course 
has  occurred  as  desirable,  or  even  possible — to  say  nothing  of 
necessary  —  is  apparently  very  limited.  But  until  the  public- 
school  system  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  every  teacher  has 
some  regular  and  representative  way  in  which  he  or  she  can 
roister  judgment  upon  matters  of  educational  importance,  with 
the  assurance  that  this  judgment  will  somehow  affect  the  school 
system,  the  assertion  that  the  present  system  is  not,  from  the 
internal  standpoint,  democratic  seems  to  be  justified.  Either 
we  come  here  upon  some  fixed  and  inherent  limitation  of  the 
democratic  principle,  or  else  we  find  in  this  fact  an  obvious 
discrepancy  between  the  conduct  of  the  school  and  the  conduct 
of  social  life — a  discrepancy  so  great  as  to  demand  immediate 
and  persistent  effort  at  reform. 

The  more  enlightened  portions  of  the  public  have,  indeed, 
become  aware  of  one  aspect  of  this  discrepancy.  Many  reform- 
ers are  contending  against  the  conditions  which  place  the  direc- 
tion of  school  affairs,  including  the  selection  of  text-books,  etc., 
in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men  who  are  outside  the  school  system 
itself,  who  have  not  necessarily  any  expert  knowledge  of  education 
and  who  are  moved  by  non-  educational  motives.  Unfortunately, 
those  who  have  noted  this  undemocratic  condition  of  affairs,  and 
who  have  striven  to  change  it,  have,  as  a  rule,  conceived  of  but 
one  remedy,  namely,  the  transfer  of  authority  to  the  school  super- 
intendent. In  their  zeal  to  place  the  center  of  gravity  inside  the 
school  system,  in  their  zeal  to  decrease  the  prerogatives  of  a  non- 
expert school  board,  and  to  lessen  the  opportunities  for  corrup- 
tion and  private  pull  which  go  with  that,  they  have  tried  to 
remedy  one  of  the  evils  of  democracy  by  adopting  the  principle 
of  autocracy.  For  no  matter  how  wise,  expert,  or  benevolent 
the  head  of  the  school  system,  the  one-man  principle  is  autocracy. 

The  logic  of  the  argument  goes  farther,  very  much  farther, 
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than  the  reformer  of  this  type  sees.  The  logic  which  commits 
him  to  the  idea  that  the  management  of  the  school  system  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  commits  him  also  to  the  idea  that 
every  member  of  the  school  system,  from  the  first-grade  teacher 
to  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  must  have  some  share  in  the 
exercise  of  educational  power.  The  remedy  is  not  to  have  one 
expert  dictatmg  educational  methods  and  subject-matter  to  a 
body  of  passive,  recipient  teachers,  but  the  adoption  of  intel- 
lectual initiative,  discussion,  and  decision  throughout  the  entire 
school  corps.  The  remedy  of  the  partial  evils  of  democracy,  the 
imolication  of  the  school  system  in  municipal  politics,  is  in  appeal 
to  a  more  thoroughgoing  democracy. 

The  dictation,  in  theory  at  least,  of  the  subject-matter  to  be 
taught,  to  the  teacher  who  is  to  engage  in  the  actual  work  of 
instruction,  and  frequently,  under  the  name  of  close  supervision, 
the  attempt  to  determine  the  methods  which  are  to  be  used 
in  teaching,  mean  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  deliberate 
restriction  of  intelligence,  the  imprisoning  of  the  spirit.  Every 
well  graded  system  of  schools  in  this  country  rejoices  in  a  course 
of  study.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  methods  of  teaching 
such  subjects  as  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  offi- 
cially laid  down:  outline  topics  in  history  and  geography  are 
provided  ready-made  for  the  teacher;  gems  of  literature  are 
fitte«.l  to  the  successive  ages  of  boys  and  girls.  Even  the  domain 
of  art,  songs  and  methods  of  singing,  subject-matter  and  tech- 
nique of  drawing  and  painting,  come  within  the  region  on  which 
an  outside  authority  lays  its  sacrilegious  hands. 

I  have  stated  the  theory,  which  is  also  true  of  the  practice 
to  a  certain  extent  and  in  certain  places.  We  may  thank  our 
heavens,  however,  tliat  the  practice  is  rarely  as  bad  as  the  theory 
would  require.  Superintendents  and  principals  often  encourage 
individuality  and  thought  fulness  in  the  invention  and  adoption 
of  methods  of  teaching;  and  they  wink  at  departures  from  the 
printed  manual  of  study.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  this 
great  advance  is  personal  and  informal.  It  depends  upon  the 
wisdom  and  tact  of  the  individual  supervisory  official;  he  may 
withdraw  his  concession  at  any  moment;    or  it  may  be  ruth- 
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lessly  thrown  aside  by  his  successor  who  has  formed  a  high  ideal 
of  "system." 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  this  state  of  things,  while  an  evil, 
is  a  necessary  one;  that  without  it  confusion  and  chaos  would 
reign;  that  such  regulations  are  the  inevitable  accompaniments 
of  any  graded  system.  It  is  said  that  the  average  teacher  is 
incompetent  to  take  any  part  in  laying  out  the  course  of  study 
or  in  initiating  methods  of  instruction  or  discipline.  Is  not 
thi«;  the  type  of  argument  which  has  been  used  from  time 
immemorial,  and  in  every  department  of  life,  against  the  advance 
of  democracy?  What  does  democracy  mean  save  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  have  a  share  in  determining  the  conditions  and  the 
aims  of  his  own  work ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  through  the  free 
and  mutual  harmonizing  of  different  individuals,  the  work  of  the 
world  is  better  done  than  when  planned,  arranged,  and  directed 
by  a  few,  no  matter  how  wise  or  of  how  good  intent  that  few? 
How  can  we  justify  our  belief  in  the  democratic  principle  else- 
where, and  then  go  back  entirely  upon  it  when  we  come  to 
education  ? 

Moreover,  the  argument  proves  too  much.  The  more  it  is 
asserted  that  the  existing  corps  of  teachers  is  unfit  to  have  voice 
in  the  settlement  of  important  educational  matters,  and  their 
unfitness  to  exercise  intellectual  initiative  and  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  constructive  work  is  emphasized,  the  more  their 
unfitness  to  attempt  the  much  more  difficult  and  delicate  task 
of  guiding  souls  appears.  If  this  body  is  so  unfit,  how  can  it 
be  trusted  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  or  the  dictations 
of  the  wisest  body  of  experts?  If  teachers  are  incapable  of 
the  intellectual  responsibility  which  goes  with  the  determination 
of  the  methods  they  are  to  use  in  teaching,  how  can  they  employ 
methods  when  dictated  by  others,  in  other  than  a  mechanical, 
capricious,  and  climisy  manner?  The  argument,  I  say,  proves 
too  much. 

Moreover,  if  the  teaching  force  is  as  inept  and  unintelligent 
and  irresponsible  as  the  argument  assumes,  surely  the  primary 
problem  is  that  of  their  improvement.  Only  by  sharing  in  some 
responsible  task  does  there  come  a  fitness  to  share  in  it.     The 
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argtunent  that  we  must  wait  until  men  and  women  are  fully 
ready  to  assume  intellectual  and  social  responsibilities  would 
ha^'e  defeated  every  step  in  the  democratic  direction  that  has 
ever  been  taken.  The  prevalence  of  methods  of  authority  and 
of  external  dictation  and  direction  tends  automatically  to  perpetu- 
ate the  very  conditions  of  inefficiency,  lack  of  interest,  inability 
to  assume  positions  of  self-determination,  which  constitute  the 
reasons  that  are  depended  upon  to  justify  the  regime  of  authority. 

The  system  which  makes  no  great  demands  upon  originality, 
upon  invention,  upon  the  continuous  expression  of  individuality, 
works  automatically  to  put  and  to  keep  the  more  incompetent 
teachers  in  the  school.  It  puts  them  there  because,  by  a  natural 
law  of  spiritual  gravitation,  the  best  minds  are  drawn  to  the 
places  where  they  can  work  most  effectively.  The  best  minds 
are  not  especially  like  to  be  drawn  where  there  is  danger  that 
they  may  have  to  submit  to  conditions  which  no  self-respecting 
intelligence  likes  to  put  up  with;  and  where  their  time  and 
energy  are  likely  to  be  so  occupied  with  details  of  external  con- 
formity that  they  have  no  opportunity  for  free  and  full  play  of 
their  own  vigor. 

1  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  problem  of  the  recognition 
of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  individuality  of  the  teacher.  I 
have  but  one  excuse.  All  other  reforms  are  conditioned  upon 
reform  in  the  quality  and  character  of  those  who  eng^age  in  the 
teaching  profession.  The  doctrine  of  the  man  behind  the  gun 
has  become  familiar  enough,  in  recent  discussion,  in  every  sphere 
of  life.  Just  because  education  is  the  most  personal,  the  most 
intimate,  of  all  human  affairs,  there,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
the  sole  ultimate  reliance  and  final  source  of  power  are  in  the 
training,  character,  and  intelligence  of  the  individual.  If  any 
scheme  could  be  devised  which  would  draw  to  the  calling  of 
teaching  persons  of  force  of  character,  of  sympathy  with  children, 
and  consequent  interest  in  the  problems  of  teaching  and  of 
scholarship,  no  one  need  be  troubled  for  a  moment  about  other 
educational  reforms,  or  the  solution  of  other  educational  prob- 
lems. But  as  long  as  a  school  organization  which  is  undemo- 
cratic in  principle  tends  to  repel  from  all  but  the  higher  portions 
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of  the  school  system  those  of  independent  force,  of  intellectual 
initiative,  and  of  inventive  ability,  or  tends  to  hamper  them  in 
their  work  after  they  find  their  way  into  the  schoolroom,  so  long 
all  other,  reforms  are  compromised  at  their  source  and  postponed 
indefinitely  for  fruition. 

2.  As  to  the  learner. —  The  undemocratic  suppression  of  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher  goes  naturally  with  the  improper 
restriction  of  the  intelligence  of  the  mind  of  the  child.  The 
mind,  to  be  sure,  is  that  of  a  child,  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  mind. 
To  subject  mind  to  an  outside  and  ready-made  material  is  a 
denial  of  the  ideal  of  democracy,  which  roots  itself  ultimately  in 
the  principle  of  moral,  self-directing  individuality.  Misunder- 
standing regarding  the  nature  of  the  freedom  that  is  demanded 
for  the  child  is  so  common  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  it  is  primarily  intellectual  freedom,  free  play  of  men- 
tal attitude,  and  operation  which  are  sought  If  individuality 
were  simply  a  matter  of  feelings,  impulses,  and  outward  acts 
independent  of  intelligence,  it  would  be  more  than  a  dubious 
matter  to  urge  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  for  the  child  in  the 
school.  In  that  case  much,  and  almost  exclusive,  force  would 
attach  to  the  objections  that  the  principle  of  individuality  is 
realized  in  the  more  exaggerated  parts  of  Rousseau's  doctrines : 
sentimental  idealization  of  the  child's  immaturity,  irrational 
denial  of  superior  worth  in  the  knowledge  and  mature  experi- 
ence of  the  adult,  deliberate  denial  of  the  worth  of  the  ends 
and  instruments  embodied  in  social  organization.  Deification 
of  childish  whim,  unripened  fancy,  and  arbitrary  emotion  is 
certainly  a  piece  of  pure  romanticism.  The  would-be  reformers 
who  emphasize  out  of  due  proportion  and  perspective  these  aspects 
of  the  principle  of  individualism  betray  their  own  cause.  But 
the  heart  of  the  matter  lies  not  there.  Reform  of  education  in 
the  direction  of  greater  play  for  the  individuality  of  the  child 
meins  the  securing  of  conditions  which  will  give  outlet,  and 
hence  direction,  to  a  growing  intelligence.  It  is  true  that  this 
freed  power  of  mind  with  reference  to  its  own  further  growth 
cannot  be  obtained  without  a  certain  leeway,  a  certain  flexibility, 
in  the  expression  of  even  immature  feelings  and  fancies.     But 
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it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  not  a  riotous  loosening  of  these  traits 
which  is  needed,  but  just  that  kind  and  degree  of  freedom  from 
repression  which  are  found  to  be  necessary  to  secure  the  full 
operation  of  intelligence. 

Now,  no  one  need  doubt  as  to  what  mental  activity  or  the 
freed  expression  of  intelligence  means.  No  one  need  doubt  as  to 
the  conditions  which  are  conducive  to  it.  We  do  not  have  to 
fall  back  upon  what  some  regard  as  the  uncertain,  distracting, 
and  even  distressing  voice  of  psychology.  Scientific  methods, 
the  methods  pursued  by  the  scientific  inquirer,  give  us  an  exact 
and  concrete  exhibition  of  the  path  which  intelligence  takes  when 
working  most  efficiently,  under  most  favorable  conditions. 

What  is  primarily  required  for  that  direct  inquiry  which  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  science  is  first-hand  experience;  an  active 
and  vital  participation  through  the  medium  of  all  the  bodily 
organs  with  the  means  and  materials  of  building  up  first-hand 
experience.  Contrast  this  first  and  most  fundamental  of  all 
the  demands  for  an  effective  use  of  mind  with  what  we  find  in 
so  many  of  our  elementary  and  high  schools.  There  first-hand 
experience  is  at  a  discount ;  in  its  stead  are  summaries  and  formu- 
las of  the  results  of  other  people.  Only  very  recently  has  any 
positive  provision  been  made  within  the  schoolroom  for  any  of 
the  modes  of  activity  and  for  any  of  the  equipment  and  arrange- 
ment which  permit  and  require  the  extension  of  original  experi- 
ences on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  school  has  literally  been 
dressed  out  with  hand-me-down  garments  —  with  intellectual 
suits  which  other  people  have  worn. 

Secondly,  in  that  freed  activity  of  mind  which  we  term 
"science'*  there  is  always  a  certain  problem  which  focusses 
effort,  which  controls  the  collecting  of  facts  that  bear  upon  the 
question,  the  use  of  observation  to  get  further  data,  the  employ- 
uig  of  memory  to  supply  relevant  facts,  the  calling  into  play  of 
imagination,  to  yield  fertile  suggestion  and  construct  possible 
solutions  of  the  difficulty. 

Turning  to  the  school,  we  find  too  largely  no  counterpart  to 
this  mental  activity.  Just  because  a  second-handed  material  has 
been  supplied  wholesale  and  retail,  but  anyway  ready-made,  the 
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tendency  is  to  reduce  the  activity  of  mind  to  a  docile  or  passive 
taking  in  of  the  material  presented  —  in  short,  to  memorizing, 
with  simply  incidental  use  of  judgment  and  of  active  research. 
As  is  frequently  stated,  acquiring  takes  the  place  of  inquiring. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  sort  of  mind-activity 
which  is  encouraged  in  the  school  is  a  survival  from  the  days 
in  which  science  had  not  made  much  headway;  when  educa- 
tion was  mainly  concerned  with  learning,  that  is  to  say,  the 
preservation  and  handing  down  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  past. 
It  is  true  that  more  and  more  appeal  is  made  every  day  in  schools 
to  judgment,  reasoning,  personal  efficiency,  and  the  calling  up 
of  personal,  as  distinct  from  merely  book,  experiences.  But  we 
have  not  yet  got  to  the  point  of  reversing  the  total  method. 
The  burden  and  the  stress  still  fall  upon  learning  in  the  sense  of 
becoming  possessed  of  the  second-hand  and  ready-made  material 
referred  to.  As  Mrs.  Young  has  recently  said,  the  prevailing 
ideal  is  a  perfect  recitation,  an  exhibition  without  mistake,  of 
a  lesson  learned.  Until  the  emphasis  changes  to  the  conditions 
which  make  it  necessary  for  the  child  to  take  an  active  share  in 
the  personal  building  up  of  his  own  problems  and  to  participate 
in  methods  of  solving  them  (even  at  the  expense  of  experimenta- 
tion and  error),  mind  is  not  really  freed. 

In  our  schools  we  have  freed  individuality  in  many  modes 
of  outer  expression  without  freeing  intelligence,  which  is  the  vital 
spring  and  guarantee  of  all  of  these  expressions.  Consequently 
we  give  opportunity  to  the  unconverted  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn,  and  to  clamor  for  a  return  to  the  good  old  days  when 
the  teacher,  the  representative  of  social  and  moral  authority, 
was  securely  seated  in  the  high  places  of  the  school.  But  the 
remedy  here,  as  in  other  phases  of  our  social  democracy,  is  not 
to  turn  back,  but  to  go  farther —  to  carry  the  evolution  of  the 
school  to  a  point  where  it  becomes  a  place  for  getting  and  testing 
experience,  as  real  and  adequate  to  the  child  upon  his  existing 
level  as  all  the  resources  of  laboratory  and  library  afford  to  the 
scientific  man  upon  his  level.  What  is  needed  is  not  any  radical 
revolution,  but  rather  an  organization  of  agencies  already  found 
in  the  schools.     It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  not  a  single 
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subject  or  instrumentality  is  required  which  is  not  already  found 
in  many  schools  of  the  country.  All  that  is  required  is  to  gather 
these  materials  and  forces  together  and  unify  their  operation. 
Too  often  they  are  used  for  a  multitude  of  diverse  and  often 
conflicting  aims.  If  a  single  purpose  is  provided,  that  of  freeing 
the  processes  of  mental  growth,  these  agencies  will  at  once  fall 
into  their  proper  classes  and  reinforce  each  other. 

A  catalogue  of  tlie  agencies  already  available  would  include 
at  least  all  of  the  following:  Taking  the  child  out  of  doors, 
widening  and  organizing  his  experience  with  reference  to  the 
world  in  which  he  lives;  nature  study  when  pursued  as  a  vital 
observation  of  forces  working  under  their  natural  conditions, 
plants  and  animals  growing  in  their  own  homes,  instead  of  mere 
discussion  of  dead  specimens.  We  have  also  school  gardens, 
the  introduction  of  elementary  agriculture,  and  more  especially 
of  horticulture — a  movement  that  is  already  making  g^eat  head- 
way in  many  of  the  western  states.  We  have  also  means  for  the 
sake  of  studying  physiographic  conditions,  such  as  may  be  found 
by  rivers,  ponds  or  lakes,  beaches,  quarries,  gulleys,  hills,  etc. 

As  similar  agencies  within  the  school  walls,  we  find  a  very 
great  variety  of  instruments  for  constructive  work,  or,  as  it  is 
frequently,  but  somewhat  unfortunately  termed,  "manual  train- 
ing.^" Under  this  head  come  cooking,  which  can  be  begun  in 
its  simpler  fonn  in  the  kindergarten;  sewing,  and  what  is  of 
even  greater  educational  value,  weaving,  including  designing 
and  the  construction  of  simple  apparatus  for  carrying  on  various 
processes  of  spinning,  etc.  Then  there  are  also  the  various  forms 
of  tool-work  directed  upon  cardboard,  wood,  and  iron;  in  addi- 
tion there  are  clay-modeling  and  a  variety  of  ways  of  manipulat- 
ing plastic  material  to  gain  power  and  larger  experience. 

Such  matters  pass  readily  over  into  the  simpler  forms'  of 
scientific  experimentation.  Every  schoolroom  from  the  lowest 
primary  grade  up  should  be  supplied  with  gas,  water,  certain 
chemical  substances  and  reagents.  To  experiment  in  the  sense 
of  trying  things  or  to  see  what  will  happen  is  the  most  natural 
business  of  the  child;  it  is,  indeed,  his  chief  concern.  It  is  one 
^vhich  the  school  has  largely  either  ignored  or  actually  suppressed. 
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SO  that  it  has  been  forced  to  find  outlet  in  mischief  or  even 
in  actually  destructive  ways.  This  tendency  could  find  outlet 
in  the  construction  of  simple  apparatus  and  the  making  of  simple 
tests,  leading  constantly  into  more  and  more  controlled  experi- 
mentation, with  greater  insistense  upon  definiteness  of  intellectual 
result  and  control  of  logical  process. 

Add  to  these  three  typical  modes  of  active  experimenting,  vari- 
ous forms  of  art  expression,  banning  with  music,  clay-modeling, 
and  story-telling  as  foundation  elements,  and  passing  on  to 
drawing,  painting,  designing  in  various  mediums,  we  have  a 
range  of  forces  and  materials  which  connect  at  every  point  with 
the  child's  natural  needs  and  powers,  and  which  supply  the 
requisites  for  building  up  his  experience  upon  all  sides.  As 
fast  as  these  various  agencies  find  their  way  into  the  schools,  the 
center  of  gravity  shifts,  the  regime  changes  from  one  of  subjec- 
tion of  mind  to  an  external  and  ready-made  material,  into  the 
activity  of  mind  directed  upon  the  control  of  the  subject-matter 
and  thereby  its  own  upbuilding. 

Politically  we  have  found  that  this  country  could  not  endure 
half  free  and  half  slave.  We  shall  find  equally  great  difficulty 
in  encouraging  freedom,  independence,  and  initiative  in  every 
sphere  of  social  life,  while  perpetuating  in  the  school  dependence 
upon  external  authority.  The  forces  of  social  life  are  already 
encroaching  upon  the  school  institutions  which  we  have  inherited 
from  the  past,  so  that  many  of  its  main  stays  are  crumbling.  Un- 
less the  outcome  is  to  be  chaotic,  we  must  take  hold  of  the  organic, 
positive  principle  involved  in  democracy,  and  put  that  in  entire 
possession  of  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  school. 

In  education  meet  the  three  most  powerful  motives  of  human 
activity.  Here  are  found  sympathy  and  affection,  the  going 
out  of  the  emotions  to  the  most  appealing  and  the  most  rewarding 
object  of  love  —  a  little  child.  Here  is  found  also  the  flowering 
of  the  social  and  institutional  motive,  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
society  and  in  its  progress  and  reform  by  the  surest  and  shortest 
means.  Here,  too,  is  found  the  intellectual  and  scientific  motive, 
the  interest  in  knowledge,  in  scholarship,  in  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  unhampered  and  unmixed  with  any  alien  ideal.     Copartner- 
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ship  of  these  three  motives  —  of  affection,  of  social  growth, 
and  of  scientific  inquiry  —  must  prove  as  nearly  irresistible  as 
anything  human  when  they  are  once  united.  And,  above  all 
else,  recognition  of  the  spiritual  basis  of  democracy,  the  efficacy 
and  responsibility  of  freed  intelligence,  is  necessary  to  secure 
this  union. 

John  Dewey. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


SOCIAL  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN. 

What  is  meant  by  a  child's  social  needs?  It  is  his  need  to 
learn  to  co-operate  with  others,  in  work  and  in  play,  in  a  manner 
best  fitted  for  his  and  his  associates'  highest  development.  In 
these  days  of  social  unrest  and  failure  to  recognize  one's  obliga- 
tion to  his  neighbor,  we  all  agree  that  there  can  be  no  part  of  a 
child's  education  that  is  more  important.  These  social  needs 
should  be  recognized  in  the  school  and  in  the  home,  and,  it  would 
be  logical  and  natural  to  add,  in  the  church.  But  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper  the  school  and  the  home  centers  only  will  be 
considered.  Social  organization  takes  place  naturally  when 
there  is  something  to  do.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  leading 
educators,  "  when  occupations  are  made  the  articulating  centers  " 
of  home  life  and  of  school  life,  the  social  nature  of  the  child  grows 
and  expands.  Some  educators  are  telling  us  how  this  can  be 
accomplished  in  schools.  The  school  is  not  a  place  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  only.  It  is  where  the  social  instinct  is  recog- 
nized, while  all  of  the  powers  of  the  body,  mind,  and  soul  are 
unfolding  and  developing,  under  wise  guidance.  In  order  to 
fully  accomplish  this,  the  life  of  the  school  and  home  must  supple- 
ment each  other.  Were  the  schools  social  centers,  our  parents 
and  teachers  would  meet  on  common  ground  for  the  furtherance 
of  a  better  social  spirit  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  children. 

How  this  can  be  accomplished  in  the  home  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  occupy  the  attention  of  educators  and  parents  alike. 
Professor  Henderson,  in  Education  and  the  Larger  Life,  after 
finding  that  the  public  schools  are  in  session  for  less  than  one-half 
of  the  year  and  for  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  day,  urges  the 
importance  of  instructing  the  home  on  the  question  of  its  larger 
social  duties.    He  says : 

It  may  be  that  the  social  purpose  is  divided  between  the  school  and  the 
home,  giving  seven-eighths  of  the  total  year  to  the  home.  If  this  large  share 
belong  properly  to  the  home,  it  would  seem  that  by  far  the  more  important 
part  of  education  consists  in  instructing  the  home,  and  that  a  true  normal 
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school  ought  to  devote  seven-eighths  of  its  time  to  the  enlightenment  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  one-eighth  to  the  narrower  pedagogy  of  the  school. 
But  this  is  not  done,  and,  as  we  all  know,  even  in  the  schools  themselves,  the 
question  of  parenthood  and  its  tremendous  social  duties  is  hardly  touched 
upon  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  we  leave  this  immense  slice  of  the  educational 
process  quite  unprovided  for.  Now,  this  social  failure  of  the  home  [and  we 
might  well  add,  of  the  school]  is  so  manifest,  and  the  recognition  of  it  so 
widespread,  that  on  all  sides  one  sees  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to  pro- 
vide rational  occupation  for  children,  during  at  least,  a  part  of  their  large 
holiday  time.  One  hears  of  Saturday  morning  classes  in  woodwork,  or  sewing, 
or  cooking,  or  gymnastics,  outings  in  the  country,  summer  camps  for  bojrs, 
and  vacation  schools. 

The  recognition  of  these  social  needs  means  the  recognition 
of  proper  activities.  In  the  olden  time,  when  the  household  was 
the  center  about  which  all  forms  of  industrial  occupations  clus- 
tered, there  was  plenty  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  children  of  the 
family.  Now  that  the  industrial  occupations  have  largely  passed 
out  of  the  home,  there  is  great  need  to  recognize  the  lack  of 
proper  home  interests  for  children.  Our  g^eat  material  pros- 
perity has  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  our  lives.  The  complex 
organization  of  the  present  household  overlooks  the  help  that 
the  boys  and  g^rls  in  the  family  might  furnish.  Such  work,  when 
the  home  and  the  school  are  properly  correlated,  can  be  made 
educative  and  developing.  While,  in  a  sense,  the  work  is  not  as 
vital  as  in  the  old  days  when  the  household  and  neighborhood 
systems  prevailed,  still  a  household  can  be  conducted  upon  scien- 
tific and  ethical  principles,  so  that  the  children  can  receive  a  valu- 
able training  and  education,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally. 
This,  however,  means  that  we  must  simplify  our  own  and 
our  children's  lives.  It  means  that  the  children  must  co-operate 
actively  in  the  work  and  the  life  of  the  home,  and  that  the  parents 
must  participate  rather  than  direct.  The  strenuous  demands 
of  the  outside  world  upon  the  members  of  the  family  often  lose 
to  it  that  tranquillity  which  must  exist  for  the  fructifying  of  its 
highest  social  life.  Owing  to  the  tendency  of  our  civilization  to 
specialize,  many  most  vital  things  have  passed  out  of  the  hcwne. 
And  these  must  be  restored ;  otherwise  the  home  is  in  danger. 

Children  need  other  interests;   they  need  play,  social  inter- 
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course  with  their  mates.  This  interest  should  be  understood  and 
directed  by  the  combined  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  parent. 
In  some  neighborhoods  this  is  well  met  by  the  schools,  with  their 
public  playgrounds,  under  the  supervision  of  specialists.  In  other 
neighborhoods  this  want  is  supplied  by  the  home.  The  children 
gather  in  a  vacant  lot  or  back  yard,  and  we  see  games  of  tennis, 
football,  baseball,  basket-ball,  cave-building,  athletic  sports,  skat- 
ing, and  tobogganing.  In  the  winter,  appropriate  social  gather- 
ings, which  preserve  the  spirit  of  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
occur  at  the  homes.  But  when  this  life  has  been  most  harmonious 
and  most  conducive  to  a  proper  social  spirit,  I  have  observed  that 
some  guiding  hand  has  been  at  the  helm,  some  mother  with  better 
insight  into  her  children's  wants  has  directed  the  social  life, 
although  so  skilfully  that  the  children  have  not  even  suspected  it. 

But  there  should  be  a  true  balance  of  these  interests ;  neither 
play  nor  work  should  predominate.  The  interests  about  the  home 
and  the  school  should  be  properly  proportioned.  Social  life  is 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  correlation  between  the  different  centers 
about  which  interests  should  cluster.  It  is  complicated  by  the 
dissipation  in  many  directions  of  these  interests,  which  should 
concentrate  about  definite  centers. 

Educators  and  parents  should  come  together  and  study  these 
questions.  An  effort  was  made  in  this  direction  in  connection  ^ 
with  the  Parents'  Association  of  the  Laboratory  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  About  ten  years  ago,  when  the  school 
was  first  established,  some  of  the  parents  met  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  best  way  of  maintaining  the  school  and  to 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  its  principles.  An  association, 
which  became  an  important  factor  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
grew  out  of  these  meetings.  While  Dr.  Dewey  co-operated  in 
every  way  and  was  indirectly  its  inspiration,  he  left  it  to  grow 
entirely  through  its  own  efforts. 

At  first  the  work  was  done  through  the  general  meetings. 
The^e  were  attended  by  the  mothers.  Later  these  meetings  were 
held  in  the  evening,  so  that  the  fathers  might  join.  The  teachers 
explained  their  work,  and  different  professors  at  the  University 
discussed  educational  questions.     The  parents  were  encouraged 
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to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  Some  of  these  meetings  were 
entirely  social  in  their  character.  As  the  community  feeling  about 
the  school  grew,  it  became  plain  that  the  usefulness  of  the  associa- 
tion could  be  increased  by  committee  work. 

There  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  parents  to  study  more 
thoroughly  educational  questions  and  the  work  of  leading  edu- 
cators. So  the  educational  committee  arranged  for  courses  of 
lectures.  Dr.  Dewey,  Mrs.  Young,  and  Professor  Tufts  gave 
these  at  the  University  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  were  interested 
in  the  school.  This  committee  co-operated  with  the  teachers  in 
securing  the  best  expression  of  Dr.  Dewey's  thought  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  school. 

The  social  committee  met  and  discussed  the  social  needs  of 
the  boys  and  girls,  at  the  same  time  striving  to  bring  all  of  the 
mothers  together  socially.  Among  other  things,  we  agreed  that 
no  sex  line  should  be  recognized ;  that  the  girls  should  be  simply 
dressed;  that  there  should  be  no  idle  roaming  about  the  streets 
or  idle  visiting;  that  the  social  gatherings,  which  we  entirely 
approved  of  should  be  most  simple.  For  the  younger  children  we 
encouraged  sleigh  rides,  picnics,  or  afternoon  parties.  For  the 
older  ones  we  stood  for  early  hours  and  plain  dressing.  And 
always  we  discouraged  too  frequent  festivities  of  this  sort.  We 
arranged  with  a  young  University  man  who  had  the  true 
spirit  of  play  to  encourage  plenty  of  activity  of  the  right  sort, 
among  the  boys,  during  noon  time  and  for  a  time  after  school. 
We  arranged  with  the  young  woman  director  of  the  gymnasium 
to  initiate  the  girls  into  games  out  of  school.  The  teachers  met 
with  us  Then  each  member  of  the  committee  acted  as  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  and  called  that  committee  together,  spreading 
the  principles  for  which  the  main  committee  stood.  These  com- 
mittees met  informally  at  the  homes  of  the  members.  In  this 
way  the  parents  became  acquainted.  We  came  to  know  the  needs 
of  our  friends'  children,  and  they  of  ours,  and  I  think  we  were 
of  mutual  assistance.  In  this  way  the  school  was  brought  into  the 
closest  touch  with  all  the  families  represented  in  it,  and  furnished 
a  unique  instance  of  the  whole  neighborhood  being  a  part  of  it, 
so  that  this  community  was  associated  with  the  methods,  aims,. 
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and  ambitions  of  the  school  in  a  way  that  made  it  an  uplifting 
force,  not  only  to  its  pupils,  but  to  a  large  constituency.  This 
committee  hoped  to  arrange  for  discussions  upon  such  subjects 
as  "Proper  Recreation  for  Children,*'  "Social  Needs  During 
Adolescence,"  "  Need  of  Public  Playgrounds,"  "  Value  of  Neigh- 
borhood Director  of  Games,"  "Athletics,"  "Fraternities,"  "Out- 
of-Door  Life  in  Cities." 

The  purpose  of  the  house  committee  was  not  so  definitely 
recognized.  It  began  to  be  clear,  however,  that  this  committee 
might  be  of  great  value.  It  could  co-operate  with  the  school  in 
correlating  the  work  of  the  home  and  of  the  school.  During  the 
school  period,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  older  boys  and 
girls,  the  school  encroaches  very  much  upon  the  home.  During 
the  long  vacation  time  it  is  difficult  for  the  home  to  arrange 
properly  for  the  children.  The  manual  training,  cooking,  and 
sewing  taught  in  the  school  are  more  often  never  practiced  in  the 
home.  The  organization  of  the  household  and  the  demands  of 
the  school  upon  the  strength  and  time  of  the  children  prevent 
this.  Appropriate  subjects  for  lectures  and  discussion  would  be : 
"  Scientific  Organization  of  the  Household,"  "  How  Can  Home 
Life  and  School  Life  Be  Correlated?"  "Children's  Home  Duties," 
"Domestic  Science." 

We  were  strenuous  in  our  efforts  to  infuse  into  the  little  com- 
munity which  grew  about  this  school  simplicity  in  thought  and  in 
action,  and  I  think  we  were  rewarded  by  seeing  our  boys  and 
girls  reach  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  natural  and  whole- 
some. But  we  did  not  have  our  own  children  only  in  mind.  We 
hoped  that  the  learning  of  a  university,  that  rare  pedagogical 
insight,  combined  with  the  earnest  watchfulness  and  experience 
of  the  teachers  and  parents,  might  throw  light  upon  what  the 
social  life  of  children  of  all  communities,  and  especially  of  less 
favored  communities,  should  be.  We  hoped  that  all  children 
might  be  helped  to  the  rich  inheritance  of  what  should  be  theirs, 
by  the  perfect  growth  of  all  their  powers. 

Hattie  Hover  Harding. 

4842  Kenwood  Avenue, 
Chicago. 


NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

''  School  management  "  is  in  the  minds  of  those  most  con- 
cerned a  somewhat  uncertain  term.  The  course  often  given  in 
normal  schools  and  colleges  under  that  name  varies  g^reatly  in 
content.  It  is  next  to  the  course  in  "methods"  in  degree  of 
variability.  In  many  cases  it  is  very  specific,  and  when  there  is 
an  attempt  at  general  statement  the  result  is  none  too  successful. 
In  our  texts  on  the  subject  there  is  a  range  from  books  of  rules  to 
idealistic  visions  of  harmonies.  One  of  our  great  committees 
wrestled  with  the  subject,  somewhat  as  an  aside,  but  from  every 
standpoint  there  is  an  opportunity  for  good  work  still  to  be  done 
in  this  field. 

One  of  the  difficulties  has  been  that  we  are  not  clear  as 
yet  as  to  the  foundations  of  the  internal  government  of  schools. 
Are  they  to  be  democratic  or  monarchical  in  organization  ?  The 
principles  worked  out  in  general  government,  and  having  refer- 
ence there  to  immediate  participation  by  adult  males  only,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  are  considered  by  many  inapplicable  to  an  institution 
so  largely,  as  far  as  daily  routine  is  concerned,  now  in  the  hands 
of  young  women.  Then,  too,  the  massing  of  numbers  of  pupils 
makes  the  government  forms  of  the  home  out  of  place  in  the 
school,  and  raises  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
children  and  young  people  can  function  in  the  organization  which 
exists  to  aid  them  in  their  growth. 

The  reports  written  by  some  of  the  city  superintendents,  and 
such  works  as  Mrs.  Young's  Isolation  in  the  School,  are  the 
most  promising  material  that  we  have.  Our  need  is  more  discus- 
sions which  take  a  large  view  of  the  school  as  a  growing  organ- 
ism working  out  its  own  statement  of  function.  We  have  much 
petty  self-consciousness  so  far,  but  little  of  the  large  conscious- 
ness which  makes  for  progress  in  an  economical  manner. 

The  self-government  movement,  while  often  a  fad,  indicates 
an  appreciation  of  collective  interests  which  will  contribute 
much  of  permanent  value.     The  recognition  which  we  find  of 
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"  school  housekeeping/'  as  a  part  of  the  published  school  curricu- 
lum even  for  older  students,  will  also  help.  The  best  teachers 
have  always  recognized  the  need  of  placing  responsibility  where 
it  rightly  belongs,  but  we  are  coming  now  to  a  larger  recogni- 
tion of  what  this  means. 

The  higher  training  of  teachers  will  before  long  make  a 
number  of  strides  forward.  At  present  it  is  still  hard  to  learn 
how  to  use  school  tools  without  at  the  same  time  becoming 
mechanical.  The  training  systems  make  it  hard  to  foster  indi- 
vidual excellence.  The  result  is  two  classes  of  teachers,  a  large 
number  of  one  class  forgetting  the  weightier  matters  in  their 
devotion  to  the  really  valuable  things  that  they  have  learned, 
while  the  greater  number  of  the  other  class  are  hampered  in 
realizing  the  vision  they  follow  because  no  man  has  helped  them 
to  overcome  the  little  difficulties  which  will  not  be  ignored. 
Smaller  training  centers,  in  closer  relation  to  actual  conditions, 
with  more  efficient  supervision  there  and  later,  promise  to  help  us. 

Frank  A.  Manny. 

The  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York  City. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  A  LARGE  CITY. 

An  era  of  improvement  in  the  school  system  of  St.  Louis 
began  with  a  new  school  law.  In  accordance  with  this,  members 
of  the  board  of  education,  instead  of  being  chosen  to  represent 
each  his  own  ward,  are  elected  on  a  ticket  at  large.  The  board 
is  composed  of  twelve  members,  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
two  retiring  each  year.  It  is  nonpartisan,  and  the  school  admin- 
istration is  absolutely  free  from  entanglements  with  city  politics; 
the  only  point  of  contact  between  school  and  municipal  govern- 
mental machinery  being  in  the  tax  collector's  office,  where  the 
school  tax,  as  a  fund  separate  from  the  city  tax,  is  collected  by  the 
city's  official. 

The  elections  under  this  law  have  brought  together  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  men,  earnest  and  progressive.  The  policy  of 
the  board  throughout  has  been  a  wisely  liberal  one.  It  b^;an  by 
sending  superintendents  and  supervisors  to  visit  cities  in  the 
North  and  East  whose  schools  were  reputed  to  have  made  the 
greatest  progress.  Five  years  ago,  when  the  text-books  in  all  the 
grades  were  changed  for  very  much  better  ones,  free  boc^s  were 
given  to  all  pupils  in  the  first  four  grades.  Since  September  of 
this  year  free  kindergarten  material,  free  Ixx^s,  and  writing, 
drawing,  and  painting  material  have  been  provided  throughout 
the  grammar  and  high  schools.  The  salaries  of  teachers  had 
been  painfully  small.  Four  years  ago  all  third  assistants  were 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  second  assistants,  with  a  maximum  salary 
of  six  hundred  dollars.  Within  the  last  two  years  all  salaries 
throughout  the  grammar  schools  have  been  raised  twice,  making 
a  total  increase  for  the  former  third  assistant  of  a  little  more  than 
2^  per  cent.  By  enlisting  the  interest  of  enlightened  citizens  in 
the  election  last  year,  the  board  succeeded  in  raising  the  school 
tax  from  four  mills  on  the  dollar  to  six.  Manual-training  and 
domestic-science  plants  have  been  established  in  various  schools 
as  centers  where  all  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  now 
have  weekly  lessons  in  some  of  the  practical  arts. 
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The  problem  of  housing  the  increasing  numbers  of  pupils  has 
been  no  small  one.  Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  erected  a 
number  of  handsome  buildings,  seemingly  as  perfectly  adapted  to 
their  purpose  as  one  could  well  imagine.  By  g^fts  from  the 
Ladies'  Art  League,  and  also  from  an  art-loving  merchant,  repro- 
ductions of  the  best  works  of  art  have  been  placed  in  nearly  all 
the  schools  of  the  city,  so  that  rooms  even  in  the  oldest  buildings 
now  wear  an  aspect  wholly  imknown  to  the  public-school  child  of 
ten  years  ago. 

The  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  one  teacher  is  no  longer  so 
great  as  formerly,  and  we  hope  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  still  further  reduced  to  a  number  that  will  permit 
more  attention  to  the  individual  child. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  our  system  of 
school  administration  is  the  definiteness  with  which  responsibility 
is  placed.  The  superintendent  is  clearly  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  whole  system.  He  nominates  candidates  for  positions, 
and  the  board  confirms  their  appointment.  No  candidate  can  be 
appointed  if  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  recognize  her 
as  unfitted  for  the  place.  Similarly  each  principal  is  responsible 
for  the  work  in  his  building.  If  the  teachers  sent  him  are  unsatis- 
factory, he  must  so  report. 

In  how  democratic  a  spirit  the  government  of  this  seemingly 
autocratic  form  of  organization  is  administered  may  be  seen  in 
the  method  by  which  the  course  of  study  was  changed  two  years 
ago.  When  the  change  was  first  contemplated,  every  principal 
and  teacher  was  invited  to  send  to  the  superintendent's  office,  on 
blanks  provided  for  the  purpose  and  without  the  writer's  signa- 
ture, any  criticism  on  any  subject  he  or  she  might  see  fit  to  make. 
When  these  criticisms  had  been  classified  and  tabulated,  com- 
mittees were  called  for  each  school  subject.  These  were  com- 
posed of  about  sixteen  members  chosen  from  different  schools 
and  represented  the  eight  grammar  school  grades.  After  pre- 
sentation of  the  criticisms  received  by  the  superintendent  the 
members  were  invited  to  discuss  these  freely  and  to  suggest 
changes. 

Vital  relations  between  the  parts  of  the  system  are  maintained 
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by  monthly  meetings  of  the  supervisory  force,  by  meetings  of 
the  superintendent  and  principals,  and  by  weekly  meetings  of 
principals  with  their  teachers. 

We  come  now  to  progress  made  in  the  schoolroom.  Here, 
where  the  forward  step  depends,  not  simply  on  the  expenditure 
of  money,  as  in  the  erection  of  a  building  or  in  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  books,  but  upon  a  change  in  the  mental  habits  of  several 
hundred  teachers  in  the  same  grade,  progress,  if  it  is  to  be  made 
at  all,  can  be  made  but  slowly.  In  this  the  superintendent  has 
shown  his  wisdom,  first  in  waiting,  as  a  rule,  to  encourage  some 
principal  interested  in  a  certain  line  of  work  to  take  the  initiative 
and  test  its  advisability  in  his  school,  and,  secondly,  in  extending 
this  work,  not  by  forcing  upon  other  principals  or  teachers  a 
practice  that  had  thus  approved  itself,  but,  rather,  by  inviting 
them  to  visit  the  experimental  station  and  to  adopt  what  to  them 
might  seem  good.  Comparison  of  methods  by  visits  to  other 
schools  has  very  frequently  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  most 
conservative  principal  to  break  with  some  long  and  dearly  cher- 
ished practice.  This  slow  method  of  procedure  has  saved  our 
school  system  from  the  disturbing  effect  of  fads.  While,  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  teaching,  the  superintendent  has  been  obliged 
to  eliminate  from  the  corps  its  least  efficient  members,  progress 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  made  without  friction  between  super- 
visors and  principals,  or  principals  and  teachers.  We  have  ad- 
vanced by  healthy  growth. 

The  habit  of  open-mindedness  has  also  been  strengthened  by 
the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Pedagogical  Society  on  Saturdays. 
This  is  a  voluntary  association  composed  of  more  than  a  thousand 
members.  While  wholly  independent  of  the  school  administra- 
tion, the  society  has  always  maintained  most  cordial  relations 
with  the  superintendent,  who  is  repeatedly  invited  to  address  its 
members.  The  president  is  generally  a  principal  of  one  of  the 
grammar  schools;  work  in  the  sections  is  done  with  principals, 
high-school  teachers,  and  occasionally  a  supervisor  or  professor 
of  Washington  University  as  leaders.  In  the  section  on  methods 
both  conservative  and  radical  principals  have  had  an  opportunity, 
either  directly  or  through  their  teachers,  to  demonstrate  their 
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work  with  classes.  The  value  of  these  meetings  is  seen  in  the 
animated  discussion  to  which  they  have  gpiven  rise  whenever 
teachers  happen  to  meet  in  small  groups.  No  one  now  feels  that 
any  pedagogpical  practice  is  of  necessity  fixed  for  all  eternity. 

The  Pedagogical  Society  is  still  further  instrumental  in  keep- 
ing up  a  wholesome  circulation  of  ideas  by  bringing  as  lecturers 
before  the  teachers  of  our  city  men  and  women  who  have  become 
eminent  in  the  work  of  education. 

In  reporting  on  the  progress  made  in  instruction,  t"  o  Tj^uis 
of  fundamental  importance  are  to  be  noted :  first,  that  prmcipals 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  educational  leaders,  instead  of 
being,  as  formerly,  merely  the  chief  executive  officers  in  their 
buildings,  whose  principal  duty  it  was  to  make  out  reports  and 
pass  upon  the  fitness  of  classes  for  promotion.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance with  this  is  the  fact  that  teachers  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  real  teachers,  instead  of  being  mere  hearers  of  recitations. 

The  first  step  away  from  dull  routine  in  the  three  R's  was 
made  by  the  late  principal  of  the  Columbia  School^  Mr.  Howard. 
Both  by  the  loan  of  books  from  the  public  library  and  by  purchase 
of  sets  of  books  with  money  contributed  by  principal  and  teachers, 
the  value  of  supplementary  reading  was  proved  beyond  dispute. 
The  enthusiasm  of  our  librarian,  Mr.  Crunden,  and  of  his  assist- 
ant in  the  juvenile  department.  Miss  Krug,  in  supplying  sets  of 
books  for  class  work,  made  it  easy  for  many  other  principals  to 
convince  themselves  of  the  value  of  the  work.  Within  the  last 
five  years  the  board  of  education  has  purchased  annually  five 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  books,  in  sets  of  thirty, 
that  remain  as  a  permanent  library  in  each  school.  It  was  thought 
that  the  books  purchased  by  the  board  would  lessen  the  demand 
for  books  from  the  public  library.  The  result  has  been  contrary 
to  our  expectation.  Teachers  who  years  ago  would  have  thought 
there  was  no  time  for  any  supplementary  reading,  if  they  would 
do  the  work  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study  successfully,  now 
find  that  they  want  more  reading  matter  than  this  liberality  sup- 
plies. Children,  too,  having  acquired  a  taste  for  reading  now 
want  books  to  take  home.  The  library,  therefore,  carries  on  two 
kinds  of  work  in  the  schools:    it  sends,  on  demand  from  the 
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teacher  and  through  the  supply  department  of  the  schools,  enough 
copies  of  a  single  book  for  class  work,  and  also,  if  desired,  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  books  to  be  distributed  for  home  reading. 

Naturally,  with  the  increased  fund  of  ideas  acquired  through 
the  reading  of  more  interesting  books,  there  comes  a  greater  free- 
dom in  oral  and  written  expression.  Children  at  the  end  of  the 
second  grade  are  able  now  to  reproduce  stories  and  to  tell  their 
own  experiences  in  a  manner  that  five  years  ago  would  have  been 
impossible  to  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades  has  been  improved  also 
through  the  stimulus  of  individual  principals.  Excessive  and 
deadening  drill  in  the.  lower  grades  "  on  the  facts "  has  been 
superseded  by  much  intelligent  work  with  objects.  The  most 
helpful  single  device  has  been  the  square-inch  tablet  of  very  firm, 
heavy  cardboard.  By  the  use  of  liquid  and  linear  measures,  the 
comparison  of  areas  by  means  of  rectangles,  and  other  figures  cut 
from  paper  in  sets,  one  for  each  child,  and  by  the  use  of  rulers  in 
the  construction  of  figures,  the  teacher  has  laid  the  basis  for  a 
much  greater  variety  of  work  than  was  formerly  possible.  The 
board  of  education  supplies  to  every  first-  and  second-grade  room 
sets  of  thirty  boxes  containing  each  thirty-six  square-inch  tablets, 
also  thirty  foot-rules,  and  an  ample  supply  of  three-  by  four-inch 
blank  cards  upon  which  the  teacher  writes  as  many  problems  as 
she  wishes  for  the  use  of  each  individual  child.  Drill  in  arithmetic 
is  not  dispensed  with,  but  is,  I  think,  becoming  rationalized. 

In  the  introduction  of  water-color  work  and  for  advance  in 
drawing  the  initiative  came  from  the  superintendent  direct.  Meet- 
ings were  called  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  where  the  teachers  of 
a  given  grade  received  instruction  from  the  supervisors  of  draw- 
ing. Each  teacher  received  ten  lessons  on  the  new  work.  The 
teachers,  by  dismissing  their  children  when  they  could  not  other- 
wise be  provided  for,  were  expected  to  assemble  half  an  hour 
before  the  usual  time  of  dismissal  in  the  afternoon  and  to  remain 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

Occasionally  meetings  are  held  for  the  teachers  of  the  primary 
grades  to  discuss  certain  features  of  their  work.  To  make  these 
meetings  small  enough  to  be  informal,  only  one-third  of  the 
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teachers  of  a  single  grade  are  called  at  one  time.  The  methods 
of  the  primary  teacher  make  it  easier  for  her  now  than  in  the 
past  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
child  and  for  her  own  work  with  him  in  the  schoolroom.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  has  gradually 
entered  the  primary  room,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  the  abrupt 
transition  that  formerly  every  earnest  kindergarten  and  primary 
teacher  had  to  deplore. 

A  gradual  dawning  of  the  dynamic  view  of  life  in  nature  and 
in  society  has  given  a  new  interest  to  the  teaching  of  geography. 
It  is  in  this  branch,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other,  that  the 
teacher  realizes  that  she  must  teach  before  she  can  hear  a  recita- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  conducting  excursions  in  the 
city  with  large  ntmibers  of  children,  there  are  some  teachers  who 
take  their  pupils  on  very  profitable  trips. 

The  problem  of  nature  study  in  the  public  schools  is  most 
difficult.  The  life  of  humanity  surges  about  the  city  child,  while 
the  life  of  nature  is  far  removed.  The  introduction  of  budding 
tw^igs  and  winged  seeds  into  the  schoolroom,  apart  from  their 
natural  surroundings,  is,  at  best,  but  a  poor  substitute  for  life  in 
and  with  nature.  The  best  results  so  far  have  been  obtained  by 
the  efforts  of  some  principals  in  encouraging  school  gardens, 
where  these  were  possible,  and  of  the  Engelmann  Botanical  Club 
in  distributing  seeds  at  a  nominal  price  to  children  throughout 
the  city  for  home  planting. 

A  chorus  of  four  thousand  public-school  children  took  part 
in  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  national  Sdngerfest  held  in  St.  Louis 
last  summer.  Their  singing,  that  moved  some  of  the  world- 
famous  soloists  to  tears,  testified  in  no  uncertain  way  to  the 
excellence  of  their  training  in  music. 

The  significance  of  the  progress  made  in  all  directions 
throughout  the  schools  lies  in  this,  that  it  has  come  because  here 
in  St.  Louis,  as  everywhere  else,  man  is  more  clearly  conscious 
than  ever  before  that,  in  dealing  with  children,  we  are  dealing 
with  that  which,  even  in  the  lowliest,  is  of  infinite  worth — that  we 
are  dealing  with  spirit. 

Fannie  L.  Lachmund. 

St.  Louis  City  Schools. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

Every  person  having  charge  of  a  school  is  confronted  with 
this  problem :  "  How  can  I  best  conserve  the  school  forces  and 
bring  them  into  harmonious  relations  so  that  the  children's  inter- 
est may  be  properly  protected  and  the  best  possible  conditions  for 
growth  be  procured  ?  "  There  are  four  factors  which  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  this  problem:  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  the 
parent,  and  the  supervisor.  Each  has  rights  which  all  of  the 
other  forces  must  respect.  A  lack  of  harmony  between  any  two 
of  these  produces  a  disturbed  condition,  which  has  a  detrimental 
influence  throughout  the  whole  system.  The  supervisor  must 
take  the  initiative  in  the  socialization  of  these  forces;  upon  him 
devolves  the  solution.  The  school  progresses  in  proportion  to 
his  powers  of  socialization;  he  must  be  a  social  being  by  birth, 
education,  or  adoption. 

A  teacher  once  gave  to  a  history  class  composed  of  small  boys 
this  meaningless  expression :  "  The  principal  cause  of  the  Civil 
War  was  non-intercourse  between  the  North  and  South."  In 
time  the  boys  lived  the  meaning  into  these  words ;  they  saw  that 
all  troubles  have  their  source  in  the  misunderstanding  of  condi- 
tions and  circumstances.  In  school  life  the  expression  applies  to 
all  forms  of  dissension  and  strife,  and  the  problems  of  school 
management  today  would  almost  entirely  disappear  were  it  not 
for  the  non-intercourse  among  the  four  factors  above  cited. 

Allow  me  to  present  my  thought  in  a  word-picture.  In  a 
large  majority  of  the  schools  of  today  children  enter  the  first 
day  in  September,  fifty  of  them  in  a  room  presided  over  by  a 
comparative  stranger.  This  stranger  has  been  told  through  her 
training,  or  has  learned  by  experience,  that  for  disciplinary  pur- 
poses the  children  must  be  kept  busy.  The  first  day  she  usually 
places  a  large  number  of  arithmetic  problems  on  the  blackboard. 
She  knows  that  this  device  will  mechanically  hold  the  attention 
of  the  class  until  she  can  get  her  bearings.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  mutual  acquaintanceship.  The  teacher  is  not  permitted  to  sit 
down  with  her  pupils  and  talk  with  them  in  a  social  way,  as 
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she  would  were  she  just  introduced  info  a  group  of  fifty  young 
people ;  the  children  would  become  too  noisy.  She  would  not  be 
allowed  to  go  out  with  her  children  under  a  neighboring  tree  or 
upon  the  playground  and  talk  with  the  young  people,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  mutual  friendship  before  the  presentation  of  tasks.  She 
must  gain  her  acquaintance  through  the  children  at  work  and 
force  labor  upon  her  charge  during  the  whole  day,  until  the 
gong  sounds  the  time  for  dismissal,  when  all  must  leave  the 
building  at  once.  Tired  and  exhausted,  the  teacher  takes  her 
keys  to  the  office,  hangs  them  on  the  keyboard,  passes  out  without 
receiving  or  giving  even  a  "good  night,"  and  goes  home  to 
think  of  the  tasks  she  must  put  before  the  pupils  the  following 
day.  She  gets  her  keys  the  next  morning  without  passing  the 
compliments  of  the  day  with  anyone,  walks  into  her  room  with 
an  air  of  forced  sternness,  thinking  that  her  appearance  may  awe 
the  pupils  into  submission,  and  starts  the  day's  work  with  a 
determination  to  conquer  or  die.  Thus  is  established  her  daily 
routine  of  labor. 

The  supervisor  thinks  he  must  sustain  the  dignity  of  his 
position,  and  so  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  meet  his  teachers  and 
pupils  each  morning  as  he  would  meet  mutual  friends,  but  at- 
tempts to  impress  the  whole  school  with  his  businesslike  attitude. 
The  parent  enters  the  building  for  some  purpose,  and  meets  the 
supervisor,  each  attempting  to  appear  as  condescending  a  trifle, 
and  not  for  one  moment  does  either  realize  the  great  mutual 
relations  that  exist  between  them. 

If  school  is  the  preparation  for  life,  why  should  we  not  attempt 
to  bring  all  of  its  factors  into  proper  relations,  be  guided  by  ac- 
cepted rules  of  etiquette,  meet  each  other  as  we  would  were  we 
friends  as  we  should  be,  and  deal  with  each  other  like  intelligent 
human  beings?  If  the  supervisor  could  meet  his  teachers,  and 
the  teachers  meet  their  pupils,  on  common  ground  —  meet  them 
as  friends,  treat  them  as  friends,  politely,  pleasantly,  socially ;  in 
fact,  if  they  could  bring  all  the  school  forces  into  a  harmonious 
social  unit,  there  would  be  no  problems  of  school  management. 

O.  J.  MiLLIKEN. 
Supehintendent's  Office, 
Jewish  Manual  Training  School,  dicago. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Of  all  problems  to  be  met  in  the  management  of  a  kinder- 
garten, or  indeed  of  any  grade  of  primary  work,  those  that 
relate  to  overcrowding  are  perhaps  the  most  pressing.  Setting 
aside  the  subject-matter,  to  teach  well  in  any  grade  means  to 
know  one's  children  thoroughly,  to  be  resourceful,  and  to  main- 
tain reserve  force.  The  first  of  these  three  conditions  demands, 
of  course,  a  thorough  psychological  training,  native  keenness, 
and  sympathy.  But  beyond  that,  to  know  one's  children  one 
must  have  an  opportunity  for  acquaintance  under  working  condi- 
tions. The  teacher  cannot  know  her  children  until  she  has  seen 
each  child  under  all  the  strains  and  stimuli  of  free,  active  employ- 
ment. This  means  that  the  children  must  work  in  small  groups 
throughout  the  school,  but  most  emphatically  in  the  kindergarten. 
We  have  here  the  little  child  with  his  abundant  vitality,  impulsive 
activity,  slight  moral  restraint,  and  little  power  of  reasonable 
control,  open  to  suggestion  as  to  winds  that  blow,  wanting 
recognition  from  others,  but  with  little  capacity  for  social  organi- 
zation. This  child  is  to  be  cared  for.  He  is  placed  in  a  society 
where  there  is  something  for  all  to  do.  There  is  material  to 
handle,  and  there  are  other  people  with  whom  to  play.  Having 
small  power  of  co-operation  on  his  own  initiative,  he  must  either 
play  with  a  few,  or,  if  he  must  associate  with  a  large  number, 
be  dominated  by  one  strongest  force,  the  teacher.  Ideally,  the 
teacher  is  the  confidant,  the  organizer  of  his  schemes,  the  insti- 
gator of  happy  ideas,  the  source  of  supplies,  or  the  court  of  final 
appeal — all  by  turns,  as  the  case  demands.  With  the  small  group 
this  position  is  easily  maintained.  There  may  be  play  without 
excitement,  and  guidance  without  suppression,  and  often  a  quiet 
that  is  not  generated  by  the  calm  of  hypnotized  consciousness. 

The  power  to  co-operate  should  grow  normally  greater  as  a 
child  develops,  but  it  cannot  grow  where  the  children  are  so 
herded  together  that  for  very  safety's  sake  one  leader  must  dic- 
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tate.  Social  organization  can  be  imposed  from  the  top  down, 
or  from  the  masses  up,  even  in  a  kindergarten,  but  never  the 
latter  without  the  teacher's  awareness  of  every  unit  in  her  social 
whole.  She  must  have  a  personal  contact  with  each  one.  So 
wide  is  the  gap  between  the  kindergarten  as  it  is  preached,  with 
its  vaunted  freedom  and  self-activity,  and  the  kindergarten  as  it 
is  taught,  that  some  wise  friends  of  education  have  even  advised 
that  it  be  allowed  to  go.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  well  proved 
as  the  plan  is  under  right  conditions,  it  is  not  tenable  in  our 
present  public-school  conditions.  After  the  idea  has  in  a  measure 
permeated  the  school,  modifying  its  regime,  to  retreat  at  this 
point  seems  a  backward  step  —  a  step  even  the  gravity  of  the 
present  problem  does  not  warrant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
seem  a  grievous  mistake  to  fix  upon  our  public  schools  the  name 
and  institution  with  its  essence  left  out.  Especially  is  the  need 
of  retaining  the  origpinal  simplicity  and  freedom  of  the  kinder- 
garten important  now  by  virtue  of  the  universal  need  of  striving 
for  these  same  qualities  through  the  other  grades.  There  are 
many  factors  bound  together  in  this  question  that  need  to  be  seen 
in  their  effects  upon  each  other. 

I .  The  public  has  tried  the  kindergarten  and  likes  it.  Parents 
want  their  five-year-olds  cared  for,  made  happy  and  more  capable 
at  public  expense,  which  to  most  people  means  without  immediate 
personal  sacrifice.  Hence  the  kindergarten  seems  likely  to  be 
grafted  upon  our  public-school  system  —  an  achievement  we  all 
prayed  for  twenty  years  ago,  but  dared  not  hope  to  see. 

2.  The  public-school  management  has  found  that,  from  a 
fair,  honest,  business  point  of  view,  it  could  not  set  apart  a  public 
schoolroom  for  the  use  of  kindergarten  children,  to  be  empty 
one-half  of  every  school  day.  They  have  seen  that  it  was  poor 
policy  to  equip  the  room  with  costly  tools,  rent  a  piano,  hire 
two  teachers,  and  then  close  it  for  one-half  of  the  school  time. 
This  seemed  unjust  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  perfectly  reasonable  and  right  to  make  the  money  so  spent 
serve  more  children  where  children  are  sorely  needing  these 
privileges.     Hence  the  establishment  of  two  sessions,  accom- 
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modating  double  the  number  of  children  and  using  the  whole 
working  day  of  one  kindergartner. 

3.  It  does  not  seem  fair  on  the  face  of  it  to  pay  a  kinder- 
gartner the  same  salary  for  three  hours'  work  that  her  colleague 
in  the  next  room  receives  for  five  hours'  woric.  Consequently 
her  salary  for  a  half  day's  work  must  be  on  a  lower  schedule, 
in  which  case  we  must  depend  for  teachers,  either  upon  those 
who  work  and  can  afford  to  work  as  much  for  love  as  for  money, 
or  else  upon  those  who  know  they  are  not  fit  for  much  and  must 
take  what  they  can  get  and  be  thankful.  Kindergartners  have 
been  trained  at  considerable  outlay  of  time  and  money.  Two 
years  is  a  good  bit  out  of  a  lifetime  from  a  young  woman's 
point  of  view,  but  she  gladly  gives  it,  in  most  cases  for  love  of 
the  work,  and  of  course  for  future  gain.  In  countless  cases 
young  women  of  talent  and  ideas  have  gone  into  the  kindergarten 
training  schools  through  the  dire  need  of  some  focal  point  for 
their  energies.  This  has  secured  a  certain  element  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  which  stands  for  good  breeding,  for  culture,  and 
for  specific  training.  This  element  we  must  keep  against  all 
odds,  but  we  cannot  keep  such  teachers  when  they  feel  that, 
because  of  long  hours  and  great  numbers,  they  cannot  do  good 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  many  are  now  working  imder  the  name 
of  kindergartners  who  have  turned  to  the  work  because  they 
could  in  the  past  see  through  this  a  means  of  getting  a  money- 
earning  place  in  the  world,  meeting  a  minimum  of  formal  educa- 
tional requirements.  They  have  usually  little  of  either  academic 
or  professional  training.  These  people  we  can  well  do  without 
This  leaves  out  entirely  a  possible  third  class  upon  whom  we 
should  depend  for  a  high  order  of  work — the  women  of  brains, 
who  have  had  a  costly  academic  education,  and  who  yet  cannot 
afford  to  choose  this  profession  over  the  rival  claims  of  the 
work  of  trained  nurse,  physician,  journalist,  or  teacher  in  more 
advanced  work.  To  this  class  money  enough  to  live  in  a  digni- 
fied and  comparatively  care-free  way  is  an  end  not  to  be  ignored, 
and  three  hours'  work,  with  its  corresponding  remuneration,  is 
not  an  attractive  outlook.  To  keep  up  the  standard  of  educa- 
tional fitness,  the  pay  of  a  kindergartner  must  be  kept  up  to  that 
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of  Other  teachers.  Nor  does  this  reflect  discredit  upon  her.  But 
it  should  be  understood  that  in  her  three  hours  she  has  parted 
with  more  vitality  and  energy  than  has  the  teacher  of  older 
children  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

4.  When  paid  the  same  salary,  it  seems  only  fair  that  her 
teaching  hours  should  be  but  little  shorter  than  those  of  other 
teachers.     There  seems  to  be  no  alternative. 

These  conditions  array  themselves  in  a  perfectly  logical  chain. 
We  want  good  kindergartners.  To  get  them  we  must  pay  them 
as  well  as  other  teachers  are  paid.  In  that  case,  to  be  fair  to 
the  other  teachers,  we  must  demand  of  the  kindergartners  the 
same  length  of  time  in  schoolroom  work.  Also,  to  be  fair  to  the 
public  we  must  keep  the  room  full  all  day.  But  the  bitter  con- 
sequence is  that  we  are  not  fair  to  either  kindergartner  or  public. 
Not  only  should  her  hours  be  shorter  than  five,  but  so  also  should 
be  those  of  first-  and  second-grade  teachers.  Not  only  should 
she  deal  with  smaller  numbers,  but  so  should  they.  Not  only 
should  she  deal  with  hand- work  and  active  co-operation  but  so 
should  they.  But  her  lot  is  hardest  of  all  and  the  defeat  of  her 
purpose  more  complete ;  for  the  younger  the  child,  the  more  free- 
dom he  should  have,  and,  deprived  of  it,  the  more  does  the  burden 
of  control  rest  upon  the  teacher.  Many  who  have  taught  all 
grades  of  children  will  testify  to  this.  This  statement  opens  the 
whole  question  of  the  special  needs  of  the  younger  children  in 
school.  Deprecating  all  division  lines  as  tending  toward  arti- 
ficiality and  isolation  in  teaching,  one  is  still  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  difference  in  the  ability  shown  by 
adults  in  understanding  the  children  better  at  one  stage  of  their 
development  than  at  another. 

The  root  of  these  preferences  in  people  of  equal  culture  seems 
to  be  largely  a  matter  of  personal  temperament  or  mental  bias. 
It  means  often  that  the  adult  has  kept  young  in  attitude,  that  he 
can  easily  throw  himself  into  rapport  with  the  mood  of  a  child. 
For  educational  purposes  it  is  most  important  for  the  adult  to 
be  so  strong  in  his  knowledge  of  a  child's  equipment  and  mental 
life  that  he  can  imaginatively  reconstruct  it  or  assume  it  in  a 
given  situation,  and  look  at  an  experience  with  the  children  from 
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their  limited  point  of  view.  Only  then  can  he  know  what  the 
next  step  should  be.  Those  who  are  "bom  teachers  of  little 
children'*  probably  have  this  power  intuitively.  Psychological 
training  added  to  native  elasticity  should  make  of  such  a  person 
a  rare  teacher. 

But  give  to  even  this  rare  teacher  a  group  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  five-year-old  children,  and  at  once  her  ability  is  at  a  dis- 
count. She  can  neither  see  each  at  his  best  nor  each  in  the  full 
self-expression  that  shows  itself  in  co-operative  work.  She  is 
cut  off  from  opportunity  to  know  her  children.  For  one  child 
is  at  his  best  in  the  role  of  an  organizer;  without  the  small 
group  she  cannot  find  it  out  nor  utilize  the  power.  Another  may 
have  great  skill  of  hand ;  she  cannot  make  it  of  value  to  his  com- 
panions, as  she  could  in  a  smaller  group.  A  third  might  be  a 
natural  stimulus  to  the  rest  through  his  singing,  and  a  fourth 
is  a  genius  at  story-telling;  but  the  audiences  are  too  big,  and 
the  morning  is  too  short.  The  effect  of  individual  expression 
is  lost  —  an  effect,  be  it  understood,  which  must  be  exerted  with- 
out adult  comment  in  the  way  of  reinforcement.  Here  are  two 
great  losses  to  the  children  and  to  the  teacher. 

The  second  great  evil  due  to  overcrowding  is  that  the  teacher 
comes  to  depend  upon  the  impulses  which  appeal  to  the  crowd, 
rather  than  upon  those  which  call  out  individual  power.  Scnne- 
times  it  is  good  to  be  in  and  of  a  crowd,  to  feel  the  sway  of  the 
impulse  of  the  mass.  But  the  individual  is  then  likely  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  a  kind  of  hypnotism  —  the  hypnotism  of 
numbers.  The  higher  consciousness  of  the  individual  is  at  rest 
while  he  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  impulses  of  the  crowd.  To 
lead  a  crowd  is  usually  to  use  the  resources  of  the  demagogue,  no 
matter  how  legitimate  the  end  in  view.  This  is  healthful,  in 
the  long  run,  neither  for  the  pupil  nor  for  the  teacher.  A  notable 
example  of  the  relation  between  mass-training  and  individual 
culture  is  found  in  chorus  singing.  To  achieve  certain  effects, 
one  must  have  the  chorus.  To  achieve  artistic  effects,  each 
singer  of  the  chorus  must  not  only  have  feeling  and  technique, 
born  of  individual  labor  and  of  individual  criticism,  but  he  must 
bend  his  interpretation  to  that  of  the  master.      He  must  subject 
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his  individuality  to  that  of  the  artist  autocrat.  Where  would  be 
'  the  great  artistic  achievement  of  a  chorus  without  the  multitude 
of  artistic  units  who  are  yielding  all  their  musical  perceptions  and 
their  preferences  to  the  leader,  and  using  all  the  fruits  of  indi- 
vidual technique  to  one  end  ?  Such  a  chorus  is  a  great  discipline, 
but  chorus  training  and  chorus  work  alone  will  never  make  it 
possible  for  the  individual  to  get  the  value  of  the  discipline. 
The  illustration  applies  to  almost  all  school  life.  Individual 
revelation,  recognition,  criticism,  suggestion,  must  precede  the 
mass- work.  Individual  training  is  possible  only  in  the  small 
group.  The  teacher  who  deals  only  with  mass  must  tax  all  her 
resources  in  one  direction.  She  must  compel,  excite,  tickle  the 
fancy,  appeal  largely  to  imitation ;  set  up  the  one  model  and  call 
all  to  follow  it.  As  the  only  discipline,  this  fails  to  educate  either 
in  kindergarten  or  high  school.  But  with  the  older  children 
some  other  factors  come  in.  It  is  legitimate  here  to  appeal  to 
conscious  purpose  or  loyalty  to  a  cause  which  can  be  attained 
only  by  subordination  and  mutual  concession.  These  appeals  or 
suggestions  are  made  to  a  reasoning  body  when  they  are  made  to 
a  class  of  children  who  have  passed  through  six  or  seven  years 
of  school  life.  Eight  years  spent  in  a  school  ought  to  make 
integration  from  the  children's  own  initiative  possible  in  much 
larger  groups.  The  eight  years  should  furnish  progressive  train- 
ing in  democratic  forms  of  control. 

Even  in  the  small  kindergarten  there  are  occasions  when  the 
resources  of  the  teacher  are  taxed  to  the  utmost;  when,  to 
make  an  organized  group  of  the  aggregation,  she  must  use  the 
greatest  subtlety  in  reading  the  minds  of  all,  and  must  be  very 
quick  to  respond  with  the  suggestions  that  will  touch  the  springs 
of  fruitful  action. 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  kindergartner  need  not  be  in  the 
line  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  if  she  deals  with  a  small  group. 
She  may  give  a  turn  to  observation,  or  start  a  question,  or  modify 
action,  if  she  has  time  or  opportunity  to  see  into,  as  far  as  one 
may,  the  meaning  of  each  child's  attitude  or  present  problem. 
This  does  not  mean  individualism,  but  the  individual  touch  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  children  are  really  to  work  together. 
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She  must  create  conditions  for  impulses  that  are  socially  fruitful, 
and  see  that  no  counter-current  prevents  them  from  being  carried 
out.  The  small  power  of  resistance  of  new  stimuli,  the  openness 
to  all  suggestion,  the  small  power  of  reasoned  control,  the  limited 
habitual  control — all  make  children  of  this  age  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with.  The  integrating  element  is  certainly  the 
teacher,  occasionally  to  be  imitated,  followed,  and  obeyed,  most 
often  to  be  an  apparently  passive  following  but  informing  force. 
This  is  the  demand  for  resourcefulness  —  a  resourcefulness  that 
can  be  brought  into  play  only  when  she  has  reserve  force.  When 
that  is  gone,  she  calls  upon  habit  and  ceases  to  deal  originally 
with  the  taxing,  trying,  yet  most  important  impulsive  actions. 
When  this  natural  fresh  resourcefulness  is  worn  out,  the  teacher 
is  prone  to  misread  motives  and  misdeal  with  situations.  She 
half  realizes  this,  and  urges  her  wearied  mind  on  frantically  to 
rise  to  the  occasion.  Body  and  mind  are  at  a  strain,  and  the 
children  react  to  it.  Under  the  two-session  plan,  in  which  one 
teacher  cares  for  one  set  of  children  in  the  morning  and  repeats 
her  work  with  another  set  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  evils  referred 
to  above  appear  at  their  worst.  The  children  are  herded;  the 
teachers  are  too  fatigued  to  keep  apace  of  the  individual  child; 
the  best  teachers  seek  other  fields,  or  take  up  other  work. 

There  have  been  some  attempts  at  meeting  the  questions 
involved,  namely,  to  secure  the  same  salary  for  the  kindergartner 
that  other  teachers  receive  of  the  same  general  ability;  to  do  this 
and  yet  demand  neither  much  less  work  nor  so  much  more  that 
the  children  suffer  the  reaction;  to  do  these  things  and  yet  to 
place  the  children  in  groups  so  small  that  the  children  can  be 
dealt  with  as  individuals.  In  some  cities  the  plan  has  been  to 
gpive  the  equal  pay,  and  to  give  to  each  teacher  two  sessions  with 
double  sets  of  children,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. The  invariable  result  has  been  to  make  the  quality  of 
work  poor,  to  reduce  the  management  of  the  children,  to  mass 
control.  On  the  teacher's  side  there  has  been  loss  of  health,  and 
a  steady  diminution  of  the  cheerful  feeling  of  competence  which 
arises  from  the  sense  of  good  work  well  done. 

It  is  this  that  has  made  some  even  of  the  true  faith  lose  con- 
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fidence  in  the  function  of  the  public  kindergarten.  A  plan  that 
has  been  tried  in  one  city  was  to  have  the  same  children  return 
for  an  hour  each  afternoon.  These  children  were  five  years  old, 
and  lived  near  by,  so  that  it  was  not  taxing  to  either  them  or  the 
kindergartner.  Only  thirty  were  permitted  in  a  room.  There 
was  but  one  teacher,  and  she  divided  her  time  between  two 
groups;  a  young  girl  aided  in  some  of  the  work  that  could  be 
easily  performed  by  a  maid  whose  wages  were  but  two  or  three 
dollars  a  week. 

This  plan  does  away  with  one  of  the  hopeless  features  of 
numbers.  No  teacher  can  be  held  responsible  for  cultivating  one 
hundred  souls  a  day,  even  in  two  sessions  with  an  assistant. 
Many  would  prefer  the  thirty  children  and  four  hours'  work  and 
no  assistant,  to  an  assistant,  and  two  sessions  with  forty  children 
in  each.  The  extra  hour  taught  by  the  other  primary  teachers 
can  be  made  up  by  the  kindergartner  in  many  ways  not  so  trying. 

A  plan  that  might  be  tried  where  the  kindergartners  have  a 
sufficiently  broad  training  is  to  make  them  general  assistants  or, 
if  their  skill  be  great  enough,  general  supervisors  of  hand-work 
in  the  primary  grades.  The  contact  with  the  older  children 
would  refresh  the  kindergartner  and  broaden  her  outlook.  The 
help  to  the  overburdened  primary  teacher  would  be  great.  It 
would  make  possible  the  forms  of  hand-work  that  are  longed 
for  but  well-nigh  impossible  in  the  overcrowded  first-,  second-, 
and  third-grade  rooms.  This  plan  also  would  make  the  spacious 
kindergarten  room  with  its  movable  furniture,  useful  to  the 
whole  primary  school. 

If  a  talent  for  music,  or  for  story-telling,  or  for  dramatics 
were  possessed  by  the  kindergartner,  it  could  find  scope  with 
other  grades,  and  she  would  have  a  motive  for  further  study  that 
she  does  not  always  feel  in  her  own  grade.  Surely  that  one 
individual  something  which  each  person  has  in  some  degree  can 
be  trained,  utilized  in  some  way,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  school, 
while  the  kindergartner's  particular  strain  of  responsibility  for 
a  certain  set  of  children  can  be  rested.  Suppose  that  one  hour  a 
day  were  used  in  this  way,  it  would  not  be  one-third  so  hard  as  to 
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teach  children  of  the  same  age,  following  the  same  outline  daily 
as  in  the  morning. 

While  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  are  so  well 
equipped  as  many  of  ours  are  today  for  giving  special  training 
in  drawing  and  painting,  textiles,  shop-work,  music,  and  litera- 
ture, it  would  be  comparatively  simple  for  the  kindergartner  to 
specialize  in  some  one  of  these  arts  and  return  to  her  work 
with  greatly  increased  scope.  I  know  of  many  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  to  their  usefulness  without  lessening  the  quality 
of  the  morning  work.  One  young  woman  taught  the  singing  in 
her  village  school  and  spent  the  mornings  in  the  kindergarten; 
another  helped  in  the  drawing  and  painting  in  the  primary 
grades  after  her  own  hours  were  over ;  and  a  third  has  returned 
to  her  alma  nuiter  to  take  postgraduate  work  in  science,  which  she 
has  been  recommended  to  pursue  in  connection  with  kindergarten 
teaching. 

Whether  these  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  a  complex  prob- 
lem are  available  or  not,  some  way  must  be  found  to  retain  the 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  kindergarten,  and  to  keep 
women  of  culture  in  the  ranks  of  public-school  kindergartners. 
Certainly  this  is  a  matter  which  will  increasingly  commend  itself 
to  educators  for  discussion  and  administration. 

Bertha  Payne. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
College  of  Education. 
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A  FAIRLY  correct  classification  of  nearly  every  corps  of 
teachers  would  show  a  few  who  are  excellent,  a  large  number  who 
are  good,  and  another  small  class  who  are  inefficient.  It  is  mani- 
festly important  that  this  last  division  should  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit  in  every  system  of  schools.  Theoretically, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  do  this,  but  as  a  practical  problem  it  is  one  of 
the  hardest  to  solve  in  school  management.  "  It  is  much  easier  to 
keep  them  out  than  to  get  rid  of  them  after  they  are  in,"  is  a 
well-known  proverb  among  school  superintendents.  Notwith- 
standing this  caution,  there  are  probably  but  few  cities  that  are 
not  employing  teachers  who  ought  to  be  induced  to  go  into  other 
business.  In  a  few  instances  this  is  owing  to  the  infirmities  of 
age.  Sight,  hearing,  and  amiability  of  temper  have  gradually, 
but  surely,  failed  under  the  annoyances  and  petty,  but  wearing, 
cares  of  the  schoolroom.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  should 
be  done  in  these  cases.  The  children  are  entitled  to  the  services  of 
the  best  teachers  that  can  be  secured.  The  schools  are  not  main- 
tained to  provide  a  support  for  the  old  or  the  infirm.  Still,  school 
officials  will  hesitate  to  discharge  the  teacher  who  has  given  long 
years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  in  their  schools.  If  a  pen- 
sion could  be  offered,  the  difficulty  would  be  removed.  But 
there  are  few  places  where  this  will  ever  be  a  practical  remedy. 
The  idea  of  pensioning  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  is  not 
generally  received  with  patience  by  the  taxpayers.  Nor  do  the 
teachers  look  with  favor  upon  the  plan  of  requiring  them  to  make 
an  annual  contribution  to  a  fund  which  is  to  be  used  to  support 
their  aged  fellow- workers. 

After  all,  the  disposition  of  the  old  members  of  a  body  of 
teachers  will  never  present  a  very  serious  problem.  They  will 
always  constitute  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire  body. 

How  can  we  get  rid  of  those  who  have  evidently  made  a  mis- 
take in  choosing  their  life-work?    Some  have  not  that  power  of 
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control  which  enables  the  successful  teacher  readily  and  easily  to 
go\%rn  a  large  school  of  active  children.  It  has  been  said  that 
"  children  are  not  sent  to  school  to  be  governed,  but  to  be  taught." 
This  is  true,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  they  cannot  be  taught  in 
the  ordinary  school  unless  they  are  governed. 

Another  class  of  teachers  are  good  instructors,  but  irritate 
parents  and  children  by  cutting  words  and  fussy,  petty  rules  and 
requirements.  Then  there  are  those  who  are  deficient  in  teaching 
power.  Everything  is  presented  to  the  class  without  life  and 
spirit,  and  dulness  and  stupidity  are  the  prevailing  characteristics 
of  the  school. 

It  would  seem  that  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  make  a 
change  where  it  is  clear  that  a  teacher  is  not  able  to  render  effi- 
cient service.  When  satisfied  of  this  fact,  certainly  a  board  of 
education  will  be  anxious  to  secure  someone  who  can  give  better 
satisfaction.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  nothing  is  harder  to  bring  about 
in  a  quiet  and  peaceful  way  than  this  very  thing. 

A  few  years  ago  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  important 
cities  of  Illinois  recommended  to  the  board  of  education  that 
three  or  four  teachers  be  not  continued  for  the  coming  year. 
The  board  adopted  his  report,  and  he  left  on  his  summer  vacation. 
When  he  returned  he  found  that  all  of  them  had  been  reappointed. 
He  accepted  an  offered  position  in  another  city,  where  he  is  still 
disch-^rging  the  duties  of  superintendent. 

In  another  case  it  was  recommended  that  about  3  per  cent,  of 
the  force  be  discontinued.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  new 
teachers  were  appointed.  During  the  vacation  several  teachers 
resigned  for  various  personal  reasons.  When  the  question  of 
filling  these  vacancies  came  before  the  board,  it  was  found  that, 
owing  to  persistent  appeals  and  the  use  of  influence,  the  poorest 
teacher  of  those  dropped  in  the  spring  had  been  promised  the 
first  vacancy  that  might  occur.  To  prevent  injustice  to  the 
others,  the  superintendent  suggested  that  all  of  those  displaced  be 
reinstated,  and  it  was  done  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  members  of  these  boards  to  infer 
that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  recommendations  of  their 
superintendents,  or  that  they  desired  to  retain  poor  teachers  in 
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their  schools.    The  members  simply  lacked  the  requisite  backbone 
to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  importunities  of  interested  parties. 

A  gentleman  who  had  presided  over  the  educational  affairs  of 
a  state  and  of  two  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  gave  his 
experience  in  these  words:  **Two  subjects  alone  have  given  me 
trouble  in  school  affairs  —  text-books  and  teachers.  When  I 
have  attempted  to  remove  either,  unpleasant  complications  have 
generally  arisen." 

After  an  experience  of  more  than  forty  years  in  this  city,  the 
writer  is  willing  to  advise  young  superintendents  to  touch  these 
subjects  gently. 

E.  A.  Gastman. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Decatur,  III. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  question  of  the  teachers'  institute  is  receiving  a  good 
deal  of  attention  from  educators  at  the  present  time.  The  dis- 
cussions indicate  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  of  con- 
ductnig  the  institute  and  with  the  practical  returns  made  in  con- 
sideration of  its  cost.  The  teachers  themselves  largely  fed  that 
much  valuable  time  is  wasted  by  them  in  these  gatherings.  Th^ 
say  the  work  done  is  either  a  "  rehashing  "  of  what  they  have  had 
year  after  year,  or  is  lacking  in  practical  bearing.  The  truth  of 
these  charges  can  certainly  be  verified  by  those  of  us  who  have 
attended  in  any  given  locality  the  county  institutes  held  for  several 
successive  years.  The  lecturer  who  inspired  us  in  the  youthful 
clays  of  our  school-teaching  lost  our  interest  the  next  year  when 
he  went  over  the  same  ground,  and  our  eyes  were  a  little  more 
opened  to  the  fact  that  what  he  said  had  little  application  to 
things  as  we  had  found  them  in  our  school  and  neighborhood. 

On  the  other  hand,  institute  men  and  educators  generally  are 
finding  fault  with  the  situation.  They  are  questioning  the  value 
of  the  week  they  spend  in  doling  out  a  little  bit  of  this  or  that 
pedagogical  pabulum  on  various  topics,  or  in  dealing  in  glittering 
generalities  about  "human  life"  and  "problems"  of  the  school 
and  social  situations.  No  one  feds  more  dissatisfied  with  his 
work  or  himself  than  the  person  who  has  had  the  experience  of 
starfding  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  before  a  bright-looking, 
but  passive,  audience  for  a  week,  and  finds  Friday  night  oxne 
without  his  having  elicited  a  single  visible  reaction  or  response 
from  his  hearers.  If  he  is  especially  sensitive  or  young  at  the 
business,  he  packs  his  grip  and  sneaks  out  of  town.  Of  course, 
there  are  the  private  little  talks  with  the  few  who  have  questions, 
and  whom  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  hit  in  his  blind  firing 
—  and  then  there  is  the  fee! 

Well,  the  fact  is  the  institute,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  a 
fossil.  Its  life-history  bdongs  to  a  time  when  conditions  were 
different  from  the  present.     When  the  teaching  element  and 
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interests  were  more  largely  rural  in  their  make-up  than  they  now 
are,  when  facilities  for  academic  and  professional  instruction 
were  not  general,  and  when  summer  sessions  of  regular  institu- 
tions were  not  within  reach  of  practically  all  teachers,  then,  in- 
deed, the  institute  performed  a  positive  function  as  a  means  of 
conveying  valuable  educational  material.  In  the  days  when 
Horace  Mann  came  into  Ohio,  and  just  prior  to  that  time,  there 
was  need  of  this  institution,  and  it  had  a  great  field  of  usefulness. 
In  such  conditions  as  these  the  institute  had  its  day.  It  served  its 
time  as  well  as  might  be  expected  of  one  of  the  stages  in  our 
educational  evolution. 

Simply  because  an  institution  has  been  useful  is  no  reason  for 
keeping  it  alive  after  it  has  served  that  usefulness.  We  need  in 
this  as  in  all  other  practical  affairs  constant  reorganization  to 
meet  new  demands.  The  standard  of  requirement  for  teaching 
in  most  states  has  been  raised.  It  takes  generally  more  knowl- 
edge than  a  mere  country-school  education  to  secure  the  proper 
credentials  to  teach.  Professional  training  has  been  made  pos- 
sible as  a  preliminary  prerequisite,  and  general  enlightenment  and 
all  sorts  of  facilities  for  the  spread  of  culture  have  given  teachers 
opportunities  undreamed  of  a  couple  of  generations  ago.  The 
institute,  then,  in  the  form  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  is  out 
of  place.  It  is  an  expensive  relic  preserved  in  our  school  system. 
The  social  aspect  of  these  gatherings  often  outweighs  the  instruc- 
tional and  professional  sides.  There  is  a  chance  for  the  teachers 
of  a  given  county  to  come  into  touch  socially  with  each  other 
and  the  superintendent,  and  in  some  degree  to  come  into  a  unity 
of  thought  and  purpose.  But  even  in  this,  under  our  present 
arrangement,  there  is  only  limited  opportunity,  for  throughout 
the  sessions  the  attitude  is  mainly  a  passive  one,  and  teachers 
seldom  gfive  expression  to  the  problems  peculiar  to  their  own 
conditions  and  surroundingfs. 

It  might  be  considered  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  insti- 
tute, in  its  present  condition,  as  an  educational  force  is  valueless ; 
but  it  certainly  would  receive  general  assent  to  say  that  it 
could  be  made  very  much  more  efficient.  If  it  is  to  remain,  it 
must  be  radically  modified,  and  that  soon.    In  recognition  of  this 
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fact,  modifications  have  been  made  in  a  number  of  states,  and 
the  institute  is  being  brought  under  some  definite  control.  The 
presait  state  superintendent  of  Indiana  last  summer  sent  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  all  persons  interested  in  conducting  the  institutes  of 
that  state,  in  which  he  submitted  certain  propositions  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  called  a  meeting  for  that  purpose.  There  seem  to 
have  been  two  especial  points  to  the  plan  considered :  first,  that 
the  instructors  in  institutes  of  the  state  form  an  organization  of 
some  sort  with  a  view  to  their  "mutual  improvement;"  and, 
second,  that  the  work  should  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
continuous  courses  covering  periods  of  about  four  years.  The 
practical  value  of  the  first  point  is  rather  doubtful  as  long  as 
county  superintendents  are  allowed  to  hire  whom  they  please 
for  this  work,  regardless  of  whether  he  belongs  to  the  organiza- 
tion or  not.  There  might  be  value  in  it  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  but  there  would  be  need  of  official  or  legal  recognition  of 
such  a  bodv  of  instructors  to  make  it  effective.  As  to  the  second 
point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  wise  step  in  the  direction  of 
introducing  systematic  control  into  the  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  superintendent  can  carry  through  such  a  reform  in  the 
management  of  institutes  in  his  state. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  suggest  specific  lines  along 
which  the  institute  is  to  be  conducted  in  order  to  make  it  con- 
form to  the  educational  requirements  of  the  time.  To  do  this 
would  involve  one  in  the  difficulty  of  tr}'ing  to  meet  conditions 
peculiar  to  local  communities;  and  these,  after  all,  must  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  institute.  There  are  many  practical 
questions  to  be  answered  by  anyone  planning  to  improve  the 
work,  but  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer.  The  matter  of 
the  teachers'  preparation  and  experience,  and  how  to  recognize 
these,  is  a  first  essential  consideration.  How  much  the  teachers 
should  be  required  to  do;  what  lines  of  work  should  be  taken  up, 
and  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  presented  —  these  belong  to  local 
conditions  to  answer.  Whether  the  institute  shall  be  held  in 
the  summer  months,  and  before  schools  open,  or  after  the  work 
has  actually  b^un  and  problems  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
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teachers;  the  question  as  to  the  length  of  the  institute — these 
also  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  each  community. 
In  these  general  considerations,  whether  of  instructor  or  of 
method  of  presenting  subject-matter,  the  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  one  of  the  most  potent  elements  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  institute  is  the  county  superintendent.  The  edu- 
cational value  of  the  work  rests  mainly  with  him.  His  spirit  and 
attitude  form  pretty  largely  the  standard  by  which  the  teachers 
judge  the  work  of  the  instructor.  His  professional  interest  and 
common-sense  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  material 
determine  almost  entirely  what  value  the  institute  will  have  for 
the  county  schools.  Of  course,  in  a  state  without  this  officer 
more  necessarily  devolves  upon  the  initiative  of  the  teachers  in 
the  selection  of  committees,  but  the  criticism  would  hold  here  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  the  superintendent.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  system,  however  good,  can  never  take  the  place  of  live 
educational  interest  on  the  part  of  the  local  officers. 

•  But  whatever  modifications  are  made  in  the  present  institute, 
if  it  is  to  be  continued  at  all,  must  recognize  certain  funda- 
mental conceptions  in  educational  activity  and  modern  social 
conditions  which  are  now  being  disregarded  in  the  work.  First 
and  most  essential  of  these  requirements  is  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing in  the  conduct  of  the  institute  the  pedagogical  principles 
underlying  present-day  teaching.  It  may  seem  rather  strange 
to  make  such  a  comment  in  this  connection.  It  would  soimd  as 
if  the  teacher  of  teachers  had  not  been  following  such  pedagogical 
principles  in  his  work.  This  is  just  the  fact,  however.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  less  pedagogical  than  the  work  of  the  ordinary 
institute.  Why  the  institute  lecturer  should  violate  nearly  all  the 
canons  of  modem  education  is  strange,  considering  the  fact  that 
he  talks  so  glibly  about  these  same  principles.  Very  likely  he 
will  preach  "self-activity"  in  education,  and  strictly  assume  a 
passive  set  of  individuals  to  teach.  He  pours  forth  his  thoughts, 
if  they  can  always  be  dignified  with  that  title,  without  consider- 
ing whether  these  meet  a  response  or  not.  If  he  can  perform  the 
antics  of  a  clown,  his  listeners  are  tickled  into  following  him, 
and  may  think  they  have  received  a  great  deal,  whether  they  have 
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or  not;  if  he  is  dry  and  tedious,  they  yawn  as  he  proceeds  and 
cheer  when  he  is  through.  In  either  case,  however,  little  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  active  side  of  the  learning  mind,  and 
no  advantage  was  taken  of  the  problems  that  existed  in  that  mind. 
The  monstrosity  of  the  contradiction  between  what  we  preach 
and  what  we  do  comes  to  the  surface  here  very  forcibly.  The 
process  is  a  most  striking  demonstration  of  our  tendency  to  think 
old  thoughts  into  new  terms  and  feel  secure  in  our  grasp  of  the 
growth  of  educational  ideas.  Although  we  have  long  since 
thought  that  we  had  given  up  the  notion  that  education  consists 
in  the  mere  accimiulation  of  information  and  the  belief  that  the 
learner  should  merely  absorb,  we  proceed  to  disr^;ard  these  facts 
in  everything  but  words,  and  give  forth  our  bits  of  stuflf  and  our 
little  classifications  without  considering  the  point  of  view  or  the 
problems,  or  lack  of  these,  on  the  part  of  our  hearers.  Our  grasp 
of  the  principles  we  are  setting  forth  has  not  worked  itself  out 
into  our  life  and  practice.  This  is  the  why  of  so  few  responses 
and  reactions.  The  teachers  have  come  to  r^;ard  this  as  a  filling- 
up  time,  and  the  only  reaction  is  the  notebook  and  pencil.  What 
reason  is  there  if  teachers  do  poor  work  in  their  schools?  Cer- 
tainly none,  if  they  depend  upon  the  institute  for  guidance.  We 
ask  the  teachers  to  assume  that  education  depends  upon  self-effort 
and  the  reactions  that  naturally  follow  from  having  a  question  or 
problem  to  be  answered,  and  yet  we  lay  all  this  aside  when  we  do 
our  teaching  with  them. 

This  is  merely  sa3ring  that,  when  the  instructor  goes  into  the 
institute  with  his  line  of  work  prepared  without  reference  to 
the  individuals  there,  he  has  no  basis  for  knowing  how  to  make 
his  work  of  value  to  them.  The  teachers  with  their  various 
grades  of  preparation  and  experience  ate  treated  on  the  same 
plane.  Their  needs  and  questions  do  not  form  the  starting-point 
and  groundwork  for  discussions.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how 
valuable  or  sound  the  ideas  presented  by  the  lecturer  are  as  such, 
but  it  is  a  question  of  initiative,  a  question  of  whether  the  teacher 
is  to  be  an  active  or  passive  member  of  the  body.  It  is  almost  uni- 
versally true  that  the  teachers  are  wholly  passive,  and,  especially 
where  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  attend  the  institute,  are  also 
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submissive  to  all  vagaries  advanced.  The  work  must  be  changed 
to  meet  the  active  interest  of  the  teacher  as  the  basis  for  instruc- 
tion, as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  in  the  best  modern  school- 
room. The  instructor  shall  use  the  same  principles  of  educational 
practice  that  he  advocates  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  This  failure 
to  realize  practically  the  essentially  active  characteristics  of  learn- 
ing is  the  most  serious  defect  in  institutes,  and  no  amount  of 
pruning  or  bolstering  up  in  other  directions  can  remedy  it. 

A  second  violation  of  educational  principles  is  like  unto  the 
first,  namely,  the  liaphazard  characteristics  of  the  material  usually 
presented  in  the  institutes.  I  refer  to  the  plan  of  taking  up  work 
on  which  the  teachers  have  made  no  preparation,  or  which  has 
no  definite  relations  to  work  they  have  already  been  doing,  .and 
on  which  they  cannot  have  many  questions.  Whether  this  be  by 
a  single  lecture  on  a  topic  or  by  a  series  running  for  the  leng^ 
of  the  week,  the  point  holds  good.  This  may  be  obviated  by  the 
plan  referred  to  above,  offered  by  the  superintendent  of  Indiana, 
of  having  a  course  continued  through  three  or  four  consecutive 
years.  Here  the  institute  will  form  a  clearing-up  place  for  the 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the  course  during  the  past  year, 
and  also  a  place  for  mapping  out  further  the  work  to  follow. 
Thus,  if  problems  are  presented  or  material  assigned,  say  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  which  are  to  be  worked  on  by  the  teachers 
of  the  county  for  that  whole  year,  then  the  institute  will  be  the 
necessary  and  valuable  place  for  bringing  these  things  together. 
If  teachers  have  worked  on  some  topic,  or  even  some  book,  during 
the  year,  and  if  the  instructor  comes  prepared  beforehand  for 
this  particular  phase,  then  there  is  opportunity  for  teachers  and 
instructor  to  meet  on  known  ground  and  for  the  instructor  to  be 
of  real  service  in  guiding  discussion  along  profitable  lines.  But 
I  insist  that,  unless  some  such  consecutive  plan  is  followed,  unless 
the  field  was  mapped  out  and  prepared  for  in  advance,  and  unless 
the  teachers  bring  questions  of  their  own  to  be  worked  on,  the 
institute  week  will  be  but  a  poor  excuse  for  the  old  and  formal 
"pouring-in"  process  of  instruction. 

Any  improvement  in  the  institute  must  also  be  in  line  with 
the  notions  that  have  come  to  r^^rd  teaching  largely,  after  all, 
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as  a  matter  of  attitude.  It  has  come  to  be  seen  that  method, 
whether  in  the  sense  of  the  manipulation  of  devices  or  the  "  one 
and  only"  process,  is  of  less  importance  in  constituting  one  a 
teacher  than  is  the  point  of  view,  the  spirit,  or  the  atmosphere  of 
the  individual.  A  week  is  too  short  a  period  to  hope  to  accom- 
plish much  in  positive  instruction,  particularly  when  there  has 
not  been  a  common  preparation  of  both  instructor  and  listeners, 
as  suggested  above;  but  it  is  all  too  long  to  devote  to  what  is 
generally  got  in  the  talks  on  the  method  of  teaching  this,  that, 
and  the  other  subject.  If  we  are  to  have  the  lecture,  pure  and 
unadulterated,  let  it  be  rather  on  general  culture  and  matters  of 
significance  in  daily  life.  Method  in  the  schoolroom  and  method 
in  life  are  not  so  vastly  different,  after  all,  and  a  good  clear  view 
of  the  one  is  pretty  nearly  sufficient  preparation  for  the  other. 
Less  of  method  and  more  of  attitude  and  appreciation  will  be  a 
change  for  the  better  in  most  of  our  institutes  where  the  lecture 
is  to  be  continued  as  we  have  it.  Of  course,  this  point  is  very 
largely  a  matter  of  the  individual  instructor,  and  since  there  is 
no  way  of  controlling  him  at  the  present  time,  we  can  only  hope 
he  may  catch  the  spirit  of  modem  method  and  improve. 

The  institute  must  further  be  made  to  conform  to  the  fact 
that  the  rural  teacher,  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  the  origin  of  that 
institution,  is  no  more.  What  with  our  dty  schools  and  con- 
solidated rural  schools,  what  with  our  spread  of  intelligence  and 
educational  institutions,  and  what  with  present-day  views  of  edu- 
cational thought  and  practice,  there  is  little  need  for  an  institution 
that  keeps  all  the  characteristics  and  methods  of  an  older  period. 
It  is  folly  to  hold  on  to  an  organization  that  was  part  of  a  S3rstem 
calculated  to  set  off  the  teacher  as  a  personage  apart  from  ordi- 
nary life  and  affairs,  and  to  make  him  a  peculiar  social  class. 
Like  other  folly,  it  is  a  costly  thing. 

In  summary,  then,  I  should  say  that  the  institute  in  this  older 
form,  and  as  we  have  it  represented  almost  entirely,  has  served 
its  principal  usefulness;  that  it  still  exists,  and  may  continue  to 
exist,  because  of  the  difficulty  we  find  in  changing  thie  old  after 
it  once  gets  fixed  as  an  institution;  and,  further  than  this,  that 
the  values  which  are  mainly  of  a  social  nature  are  outweighed  by 
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the  perpetuation  of  misconceptions  in  teaching  and  true  educa- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  that  any  change  of  the  institute  for  the  better 
must  come  by  the  recognition  of  fundamental  conceptions  that 
modern  education  has  worked  out.  That  the  change  is  needed 
few  doubt,  and  to  say  that  it  must  soon  come  is  merely  to  give 
due  credit  to  the  common-sense  of  the  men  and  women  engaged 
in  the  teaching  profession. 

John  T.  McManis. 

Thb  University  of  Chicago, 
Graduate  Schools. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  VOCABULARY. 

Among  the  many  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  that  arise  today- 
concerning  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  our  second- 
ar}'  schools  is  a  constantly  recurring  one  of  the  lack  of  power 
of  young  people  to  use  words  with  any  effectiveness.  The 
complaint  is  urged  with  growing  frequency  that  the  increased 
effort  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  along  the  line  of  language 
work  has  not  produced  results  commensurate  with  the  time 
exi)ended,  and  that  our  students  have  only  a  thin  and  meager 
vocabulary  with  which  to  express  their  thoughts.  Even  in  the 
high-school  period  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  interest  in 
exact,  forceful  expression.  Curiosity  with  reference  to  word- 
usage  is  so  rare  as  practically  to  be  non-existent.  There  is  no 
effort  at  experimentation  with  language,  but  rather  a  ready 
acceptance  of  the  old  and  familiar,  and  an  apparent  desire  to  say 
the  thing  in  mind  as  easily  and  quickly  as  possible  and  be  done 
with  it.  Even  in  the  widely  prevalent  and  Constantly  increasing 
use  of  slang  the  same  carelessness  and  indifference  to  word- 
values  are  perceptible,  the  meaningless,  pointless  phrase  passing 
muster  quite  as  rapidly  as  that  which  from  its  terse  vividness 
deserves  acceptance.  If  these  criticisms  are  well  founded — and 
there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  —  they  call  for  serious 
consideration,  for  the  failure  to  acquire  a  fairly  large  working 
vocabulary,  or,  what  is  more  serious  still,  the  failure  to  desire 
such  a  vocabulary,  is  a  graver  charge  against  our  teacliing 
of  English  than  appears  on  the  surface.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  education  is  to  develop 
the  power  of  clear,  definite  thought.  It  is  the  function  of  lan- 
guage to  assist  in  this  process.  This  being  so,  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  such  emphasis  as  for  years  has  been  laid  upon 
language  work,  unless  its  results  are  to  show  in  thought-power. 
Given  any  real  expansion  of  thought  and  expansion  of  speech 
will  necessarily  follow,  for  so  closely  connected  are  language 
and  thought  that  no  separation  is  possible.     The  development 
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of  one  means  the  development  of  the  other;   a  failure  in  one, 
a  failure  in  both. 

In  attempting  to  get  at  the  root  of  this  lack  of  success  two 
corsiderations  are  of  special  importance.  The  first  is  the  sym- 
bolic nature  of  language.  This  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
Words  as  existences,  as  separate  entities,  are  of  no  moment 
in  the  development  of  thought;  the  fact  of  prime  importance  is 
that  the  word  is  sign  of  an  idea.  It  is  because  words  have 
meaning,  because  they  stand  for  something,  and  further  because 
they  are  the  only  possible  instruments  for  thinking  about  the 
meaning  which  they  symbolize,  that  the  development  of  a  vocabu- 
lary is  so  vital  a  thing  in  the  development  of  thought,  and  that 
haziness  and  inaccuracy  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  words  inevi- 
tably mean  a  like  haziness  and  inaccuracy  in  thinking.  Since 
this  is  so,  the  matter  of  the  acquisition  of  words  becomes  a 
matter  of  acquisition  of  meanings.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight 
unnecessary  to  lay  such  emphasis  upon  this  symbolic  character  of 
language,  as  if  it  were  so  fundamental  a  matter  that  it  could  not 
be  overlooked,  and  yet  it  is  to  the  very  n^lect  of  this  close  inter- 
relation that  we  owe  much  of  our  failure  so  to  teach  words  as  to 
make  them  a  vital  aid  in  the  development  of  thought.  In  our  earli- 
est effort  to  assist  children  in  gaining  a  vocabulary  we  make  much 
use,  and  rightly  so,  of  the  instinct  to  imitate.  Even  in  the 
later  stages  of  word-growth  it  may  still  be  a  very  prominent 
factor,  but  it  brings  with  it  after  the  first  years  a  danger  that 
we  should  be  more  quick  to  perceive  and  guard  against  were 
this  close  connection  between  words  and  meaning  always  in  our 
minds.  Words  may  be  memorized  as  parrots  memorize  them; 
words  may  also  to  a  certain  extent  be  used  as  parrots  use  them, 
in  combinations  correct  in  form,  but  empty  of  meaning.  Such 
word-usage  cannot  be  the  result  of  clear-cut,  definite  conceptions, 
nor  can  symbols  so  employed  be  a  means  of  thinking  about  the 
ideas  for  which  they  stand.  Far  from  aiding  in  the  develofMnent 
of  thought,  they  are  rather  that  which  destroys  thought  by 
destroying  attention  to  it. 

The  second  consideration  calling  for  attention  in  our  desire 
to  find  a  sound  basis  for  our  work  is  the  language  equipment 
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which  the  child  possesses  at  the  time  of  entering  school,  together 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  acquired  his 
stock  in  trade.  Not  until  something  of  this  is  known  can  certain 
vital  questions  be  answered  that  present  themselves  to  teachers  at 
the  very  b^inning  of  language  training :  What  shall  the  nature 
of  the  work  be?  How  much  clear  and  accurate  verbal  knowl- 
edge ought  to  be  assumed?  Is  the  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  the 
acquirement  of  new  words  and  meanings,  or  is  it  necessary  to 
spend  time  and  effort  in  making  old  words  more  definite,  in 
clarifying  old  meanings?  And  how  shall  we  work  —  shall  we 
enlarge  and  renovate  a  child's  speech  in  the  way  it  was  forpied, 
or  shall  we  invent  new  methods  of  procedure? 

Certain  general  stq)s  in  the  growth  of  a  vocabulary  can 
easily  be  traced.  Since  all  acquirement  of  language  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term  is  an  acquirement  of  meaning,  and  since  mean- 
ing is  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  relation  between  a  symbol 
and  an  idea,  the  development  of  speech  is  dependent  upon  asso- 
ciation. In  the  first  babblings  of  an  infant,  in  the  child's  first 
imitations  of  the  sounds  of  words,  there  is  none  of  this;  but  so 
soon  as  he  begins  to  link;  together  names  and  objects  of  sense- 
perception  so  closely  that  the  one  suggests  the  other,  his  acquire- 
ment of  meaning  has  begun.  For  some  time  his  additions  to 
his  vocabulary  are  words  symbolizing  elementary  modes  of  sense- 
experience;  he  is  in  the  perceptual  stage,  and  his  field  of  con-' 
sciousness  is  filled  with  sensory  and  motor  impressions,  with 
perhaps  their  simplest  emotional  accompaniments.  On  the  lan- 
guage side  of  his  life  his  whole  effort  is  given  to  naming  his 
world.  But  the  rapidly  expanding  mind  of  the  child  is  not  long 
content  with  this  simple  process.  At  first  he  sees  objects  singly; 
soon  he  begins  to  see  them  in  combination;  before  we  know  it 
relations  begin  to  dawn  upon  his  mind,  simple  ones  first  of  con- 
tiguity, then  more  complex  ones  of  similarity  and  contrast;  and 
finally,  as  he  gains  power  to  abstract  from  an  object  the  char- 
acteristics that  distinguish  it,  he  slowly  becomes  conscious  of  like- 
nesses and  differences,  not  only  between  objects  of  sense-percep- 
tion, but  between  relations  as  well.  And  hand  in  hand  with  this 
growing  complexity  of  thought  goes  a  corresponding  growth  in 
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language,  without  which  any  steady  advance  in  thought-power 
would  be  impossible.  New  ideas  are  fitted  with  appropriate  sym- 
bols, by  means  of  which  the  child  may  fix  his  attention  on  them  or 
bring  them  once  more  before  the  mind  in  ideal  representation,  that 
he  may  proceed  to  further  analyses  and  syntheses.  Now  if  this 
were  all,  if  the  child  progressed  only  in  such  orderly  fashion 
as  here  indicated,  acquiring  new  ideas  only  as  his  experience 
widened,  fitting  to  each  new  thought  a  symbol,  and  testing  its 
appropriateness  by  his  ability  to  make  it  serve  his  ends,  storing 
up  the  useful  and  true  for  future  needs,  and  rejecting  the  false, 
the  work  of  teaching  language  would  be  much  less  difficult; 
but  no  such  beautiful  simplicity  exists.  Nature  in  decreeing  that 
man  should  be  an  imitative  animal,  endowed  him  with  the  power 
to  work  out  a  system  of  copies  for  his  use.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  child  may  recapitulate  in  his  development  that  of  the  race; 
by  means  of  this  copy  system  he  also  outstrips  it  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  And  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  models  which 
civilization  has  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  learning  child  is  the 
vocabulary  he  hears  about  him.  He  does  not  wait  to  gain  words 
as  he  needs  them ;  he  discovers  great  bodies  of  them  in  use  about 
him,  as  well  as  numberless  interested  friends  eager  to  teach  him 
to  utter  them  in  his  babbling  tongue,  though  unfortunately  for 
his  later  use  of  language,  less  eager  to  be  sure  that  each  word 
has  its  appropriate  value.  With  some  of  these  new  acquirements 
he  absorbs  at  once  a  meaning,  or  it  may  be  he  invents  general 
meanings  to  fit  the  general  speech  about  him.  As  time  goes  on, 
by  a  process  of  delimitation,  the  result  of  testing  by  experience, 
he  makes  more  and  more  particular  these  vague  generalities,  until 
his  use  of  words  approximates  that  of  society  about  him.  Now, 
if  it  could  be  certain  that  at  the  banning  of  the  school  period 
this  process  of  clarifying  had  been  thoroughly  done,  that  to  each 
word  acquired  had  been  fitted  a  clear  and  definite  meaning,  our 
line  of  work  would  be  easy  to  decide.  Can  we  be  sure  of  this? 
Do  we  not  know  from  the  amusing  mistakes  of  children  how 
much  greater  is  the  memory  for  verbal  sounds  than  the  knowl- 
edge of  meaning?  The  failure  to  recognize  this  is  the  cause 
of  much  of  our  failure  in  the  teaching  of  language.     We  start 
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in  assuming  knowledge  that  does  not  exist:  we  continue  to 
assume  that  knowledge  all  along  the  line.  What  wonder  that 
by  the  time  the  high-school  period  is  reached  we  are  met  with 
hazy,  indefinite  thought ! 

So  the  most  important  work  of  the  teacher  of  language  is 
to  make  sure  that  each  word  bears  for  the  child  clear  and  definite 
significance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible his  stock  of  such  definite  conceptions.  How  shall  this  be 
done?  So  far  as  possible  by  following  the  child's  own  method 
of  development.  The  order  of  mental  growth  is  real  knowledge 
before  verbal  knowledge.  A  child  in  his  first  efforts  to  gain 
a  vocabulary  is  in  the  realm  of  present  experience ;  so  should  he 
be  as  much  as  possible  in  his  first  school  years.  The  old  peda- 
gogical maxim,  "  things  before  words,"  "  words  through  things," 
had  lost  none  of  its  weight.  Instead  of  giving  to  language  work 
the  place  of  chief  honor  in  the  curriculum,  let  it  here  seem  to 
be  subordinated  to  the  enlarging  of  personal  experience;  let 
the  child's  main  interest  seem  to  be  the  discovery  and  appropria- 
tion to  himself  of  new  truths,  and  let  speech  g^ow  by  natural 
development  out  of  the  desire  and  the  effort  to  communicate 
to  others  his  newly  attained  experience.  In  the  banning  there 
will  be  a  continuation  of  the  earlier  process  of  naming  things, 
valuable  in  proportion  as  the  symbols  are  directly  sigfnificant 
because  of  first-hand  experience  with  the  objects  for  which  they 
stand.  The  nature  work  of  the  lower  grades  furnishes  plentiful 
material  for  this  training;  it  also  presents  a  gjave  danger  that 
has  not  always  been  avoided.  To  begin  in  the  perceptual  stage 
of  sense-experience  is  good;  to  remain  there  is  a  grave  error. 
The  whole  trend  of  education  should  be  in  the  direction  of  con- 
ceptual thinking.  Clear  perception  there  must  be,  but  only  that 
the  resulting  conception  may  likewise  be  clear-cut  and  exact.  So 
along  with  this  process  of  seeing  objects  and  fitting  to  each  its 
correspondent  sign,  must  go  constant  training  in  the  discovery 
of  relations  and  the  finding  of  appropriate  symbols  with  which 
to  give  them  expression.  This  work  also  should  be  as  much 
as  possible  with  objects  of  sense-experience,  since  only  by  this 
means  can  new  words  have  direct  significance.     The  question 
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arises  in  this  connection  whether  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
describe  or  explain  that  which  the  child  has  not  personally  experi- 
enced, whether  it  is  impossible  by  means  of  conceptions  already 
embodied  in  language  to  gain  new  conceptions.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  may  be  done;  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  a 
child  may  put  together  certain  qualities  or  characteristics  already 
directly  experienced  and  by  an  act  of  synthesis  gain  an  indirect 
conception,  but  it  is  a  pale  and  ghost-like  shadow  of  the  idea 
gained  by  direct  experience,  and  all  such  teaching  should  be 
with  a  clear  recognition  of  its  limitations. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  the  perception  of  relations 
there  is  suggested  a  weakness  in  the  thought  and  expressional 
life  of  young  people  which  results  from  insufficient  training  in 
this  respect.  From  the  simple  mental  operation  involved  in 
seeing  that  the  rose  is  different  from  the  lily,  but  that  both  are 
flowers,  to  the  subtle,  exquisite  similes  and  metaphors  of  the  poet, 
may  seem  a  long  step,  but  the  thought-process  in  each  is  the 
same.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  poetry  comes  from  the  rich  sug- 
gestiveness  of  its  figures  of  similarity  and  difference;  much  of  the 
lucidity  and  convincingness  of  the  best  prose  is  due  to  the  power 
to  suggest  the  same  relations.  One  would  be  slow  to  say  that  by 
continued  practice  in  the  detection  of  relations  of  likeness  and 
contrast  could  be  produced  the  illuminating  images  of  a  Shakes- 
peare, a  Tennyson,  or  a  Ruskin ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  by 
constant  practice  in  seeking  these  relations,  and  by  continued 
effort  to  give  them  expression,  much  can  be  done  to  develop 
that  power  which  is  too  often  thought  to  be  the  exclusive  endow- 
ment of  the  literary  artist. 

A  further  consideration  needs  attention  so  soon  as  children 
begin  to  read.  In  order  that  the  printed  word  may  have  full 
significance  and  meaning,  its  context  in  the  sentence  must  be 
grasped :  the  relation  of  each  symbol  must  be  seen  to  the  other 
symbols  comprising  the  sentence  and  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole. 
Much  of  the  inability  of  young  people  of  today  to  extract  the 
meaning  from  the  printed  page  is  due  to  failure  here;  much  of 
the  failure  is  due  to  misdirected  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
There  is  no  lack  of  laudable  endeavor  to  give  significance  to 
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words;  the  conscientious,  persistent  teacher  may  even  achieve  a 
commendable  interest  on  the  part  of  his  students  in  the  diction- 
ary, and  still  the  trouble  may  be  untouched.  While  the  child 
was  in  the  stage  of  indicative  communication,  using  only  isolated 
words  to  suggest  his  meaning,  he  was  not  yet  in  the  realm  of 
speech  as  such;  not  till  predication  began  did  he  enter  the 
field  of  language  proper.  So  with  definition.  That  kind  of 
exercise,  unfortunately  still  too  common,  which  separates  a  word 
or  phrase  from  its  context  and  considers  it  apart  from  the  rela- 
tions involved,  not  only  does  nothing  to  advance  the  acquirement 
of  meaning,  but  destroys  gradually  any  true  conception  of  the 
inseparable  relation  of  words  to  thought. 

And  so  we  come  back  once  more  to  that  which  is  at  the  root 
of  this  whole  matter  —  the  vital  and  indivisible  connection 
between  thought  and  words.  It  is  only  by  constant  emphasis 
upon  this  relation,  that  we  may  in  time  hope  to  give  to  our 
young  people  the  help  that  should  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
language.  Once  this  is  clearly  grasped,  every  reading  lesson, 
every  object-lesson,  every  right  use  of  a  text-book,  every  recita- 
tion, whatsoever  its  subject-matter,  becomes  a  lesson  in  lang^uage, 
in  that  it  should  aim  to  fit  definite,  accurate  meaning  to  the  printed 
or  spoken  sign,  and  to  find  exact  symbols  to  express  the  particular 
ideas  under  consideration.  And  not  until  this  close  and  vital 
connection  between  thought  and  language  has  become  more  than 
a  vague  pedagogical  theory,  and  teachers  will  recognize  that  the 
matter  of  acquirement  of  definite  and  exact  meaning  is  the  con- 
cern of  everyone  who  undertakes  to  teach,  no  matter  what  his 
subject,  can  we  hope  to  attain  that  development  in  the  use  of 
language  which  alone  makes  possible  any  considerable  develop- 
ment of  thought. 

Emma  Josephine  Breck. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
Graduate  Schools. 


RE-EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Recently^  in  a  discussion  on  the  teaching  of  EngHsh  to 
foreign-born  adults  from  southern  Europe,  one  speaker  referred 
to  their  unreadiness  to  express  themselves  about  tangible  things, 
and  their  readiness  to  pour  forth  their  ideas  on  intangible  sub- 
jects, such  as  life,  death,  immortality.  In  reply  to  the  question 
whether  things  that  interest  us  are  not  to  us  the  tangible  ones, 
the  speaker  seemed  to  favor  "the  things  I  have  done  today"  as 
being  more  tangible  than  those  reaching  beyond  the  environs 
of  this  mortal  life.  This  tangible  topic  brought  to*  mind  the 
attempts  of  another  speaker  to  induce  a  girl  who  worked  in 
a  sweat-shop  to  expatiate  on  the  things  she  had  done  during  the 
day,  but  the  poor  girl,  with  her  dull  routine,  less  the  intangible, 
could  only  reiterate  her  one  all-comprehending  refrain,  "  I  sewed 
pants." 

The  first  speaker's  ideas  of  the  tangible  and  the  intangible 
seemed  to  rest  on  a  sharp  distinction  between  conduct  in  life 
and  the  thoughts  about  life  that  lie  back  of  and  determine  that 
conduct.  There  are  many  who  hold  similar  views  regarding 
the  tangible  and  the  intangible  in  the  work  of  teachers.  They 
count  the  methods  and  results  among  things  manifest,  things 
falling  within  the  realm  of  the  judgment  of  a  supervisor  or  a 
superintendent.  The  teacher's  scholarship,  on  the  contrary,  is 
classed  with  things  intangible,  alien  to  those  conditions  that  are 
involved  in  the  making  of  a  judgment  by  a  superintendent  or 
principal.  It  is  because  of  this  remarkable  attitude  toward  the 
obvious  in  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  the  pervasive  which 
determines  the  obvious,  that  we  hear  of  superintendents  who 
subject  those  whom  they  regard  as  successful  teachers  to  a  writ- 
ten examination  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  determine  their 
mental  status.  Laughter  would  greet  the  person  who  should 
suggest  giving  a  written  examination  to  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard, to  find  out  whether,  with  the  numberless  demands  made 
upon  him  and  his  time,  he  was  keeping  up  to  his  highest  possible 
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mental  level.  People  would  exclaim :  "  Look  at  his  work !  Only 
a  scholarly  mind  can  do  such  work!  '* 

The  kindergartens,  the  private  schools,  the  colleges,  the  nor- 
mal and  the  technical  school,  the  medical  and  the  law  school,  the 
universities  —  all  recognize  the  relation  of  scholarship  to  success- 
ful teaching.  None  of  these  educational  organizations  is  so  dull 
to  the  influence  of  the  mental  content  as  to  examine  the  successful 
teachers  within  its  gates  in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
should  receive  an  advance  in  salary.  A  few  years  back  there 
appeared  an  article,  based  on  interviews  with  collie  presidents, 
about  college  faculties.  These  interviews  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  every  college  president  sees  in  the  faculty  of  which  he 
is  the  head,  members  who  are  unsatisfactory.  In  moving  about 
among  the  students  in  the  collies,  schools,  and  universities, 
one  soon  learns  that  the  students  know  who  are  the  instructors 
with  something  new  to  offer,  and  who  have  struck  twelve. 
Evidently,  in  the  higher  institutions,  the  practice  of  examining 
teachers  from*  time  to  time  in  order  to  determine  the  status  of 
their  scholarship  is  unknown,  not  because  all  instructors  are 
keeping  abreast  of  the  advance  in  their  subject,  but  because 
scholarship,  the  mental  content,  is  known  to  be  a  tangible  element 
in  the  work  of  a  successful  teacher. 

In  the  continued  endeavor  of  the  public  schools  "to  better 
well,"  there  have  been  introduced  at  different  points,  under  one 
guise  and  another,  means  for  determining  that  which  in  the  work 
of  teachers  is  intangible  to  some  superintendents,  *.  e,,  the  scholar- 
ship behind  that  work.  The  examination  which  is  supposed  to 
keep  teachers  up  to  their  highest  possible  level,  or  to  inform  the 
superintendent  of  that  which  is  to  him  imperceptible,  strikes  at 
the  fundamental  positions  of  modern  psychology  and  educational 
principles.  It  rudely  separates  one's  knowledge  from  that  which 
one  can  teach  intelligently.  The  two  are  inseparable.  This 
statement  does  not  impugn  the  truth  of  the  well-known  fact 
that  scholarship  does  not  necessarily  make  teaching  its  mode 
of  expression :  it  affirms  that  successful  teaching  is  one  mode  of 
expression  of  a  valuable  mental  content. 

Recently,  in  a  gathering  of  teachers,  two  college  presidents 
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stated  emphatically  that  teachers  should  be  treated  as  are  the 
workers  in  all  other  lines;  that,  after  passing  the  examination 
for  a  certificate  to  teach,  they  should  be  judged  on  the  merits  of 
their  work  only.  The  position  was  well  taken ;  but  the  invidious 
distinction  implied  between  teachers  and  other  classes  of  workers, 
by  the  promotional  examination  plan,  is  not  so  serious  as  is  the 
subtle  distinction  made  between  scholarship  and  power  in  suc- 
cessful teaching. 

The  conditions  attendant  upon  the  conduct  of  systems  of 
schools  are  often  perplexing,  and  the  onlooker  must  recognize 
the  efforts  of  a  superintendent  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  throughout  the  corps  of  which  he  is  the  head;  and 
yet.  while  openly  expressing  appreciation  of  the  earnestness  that 
struggles  for  better  things,  one  must  regret  any  indications  of 
the  absence  of  an  intellectually  sympathetic  study  of  the  situation 
before  taking  action.  Scholarship  can  never  result  from  cram- 
ming for  an  examination.  Neither  professional  nor  cultural 
studies  lend  themselves  to  the  method  of  cram.  For  many  years 
Colonel  Parker  went  from  East  to  West,  from  North  to  South, 
pointing  out  the  evils  of  cramming  for  an  examination.  All  that 
he  urged  concerning  those  evils  in  the  mental  life  of  the  child 
is  true  in  the  mental  life  of  the  teacher.  It  is  well  to  organize 
the  work  of  the  schools  so  that  teachers  shall  feel  the  influence 
of  a  g^eat  spirit  and  know  that  much  remains  for  them  to  accom- 
plish. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enlarged  interests  of  teachers 
must  be  reckoned  with.  Scholarship  should  not  be  counted 
as  dross  to  be  refined  at  the  examiner's  desk ;  it  should  be  known 
as  an  impelling  force  back  of  the  work,  and  also  as  part  of  it. 
It  should  not  be  set  up  for  separate  measurement  as  lying  out- 
side of  successful  teaching.  The  set  examination,  given  for 
admission  to  the  schools,  is  necessary.  Further  sets  of  questions 
are  mere  makeshifts,  usurping  the  place  of  that  personal  acquain- 
tance with  the  work  of  teachers  which  the  superintendent  should 
esteem  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  have. 

Ella  Flagg  Young. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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The  Possibility  of  a  Science  of  Education.  By  Samuel  Bower  Sinclais,  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Chicago:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1903.    Pp.  126. 

Tirosz  who  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Dewey's  educational  philosophy  will  recall 
the  frequent  reference  that  he  makes  to  the  educational  process  as  ''  the  recon- 
struction of  experience."  It  is  this  idea,  and  what  is  involved  in  it,  that  Dr. 
Sinclair  uses  as  a  tool  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  phases  of  the  discussion  of 
The  Possibility  of  a  Science  of  Education,  His  problem  is  this :  Can  there  be  a 
science  of  education  ?  Do  we  have  such  a  science  today ;  and,  if  so,  is  it  of  any 
service  to  the  teacher?  After  a  brief  statement  of  his  position,  the  author  con- 
siders the  popular  criticisms  urged  against  the  professional  training  of  teachers, 
showing  that  they  are  due  to  a  misstatement  of  the  problem,  to  a  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  actual  facts,  to  defects  in  existing  training  schools,  or  to  a  static 
view  of  education  and  of  science. 

Chaps,  iii  and  iv  are  devoted  respectively  to  the  dynamic  conception  of  science 
and  the  dynamic  conception  of  education.  The  author  rejects  the  static  concep- 
tion which  makes  science  an  end  in  itself,  and  adheres  to  the  dynamic  or  func- 
tional conception  which  "  holds  that  it  is  impossible  to  divorce  theory  from  prac- 
tice.'* He  believes  that  the  object  of  scientific  investigation  is  to  state  controlling 
factors  in  the  realization  of  ends ;  that  the  scientific  attitude  originates  in  the 
"  attempt  to  control  processes  of  observation  and  interpretation,  and  to  avoid 
error  and  get  at  maximum  certainty ;  "  and  that  **  laws  are  of  especial  value,  not  as 
possessing  finality  in  themselves,  but  as  abstractions  made  for  purposes  of  control.*' 
The  several  theories  that  have  been  current  during  different  epochs  are  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  the  philosophical  systems  which  they  respectively  reflect.  The 
superiority  of  the  dynamic  conception  is  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
individual  is  ever  changing,  that  "  in  the  forward  movement  of  experience  the 
shifting  of  the  focus  of  the  present  reveals  constant  change,  constant  growth." 
The  dynamic  conception  of  science  is  applied  to  education  so  as  to  show  that 
"  educational  science  arose  from  an  effort  to  gain  control  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess, to  secure  instruments  of  insight  which  would  enable  the  educator  to  make 
the  wisest  selection  of  aims  and  means."  His  position  regarding  education  as  a 
science  may  be  seen  in  the  following  statement:  "It  is  not  claimed  that  there 
have  been,  or  can  be,  discovered  educational  facts  or  laws  which  when  memorized 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  posit  with  certainty  the  best  method  of  procedure  in 
each  particular  case.  The  contention  is  that  by  following  a  certain  course  of 
preparatory  investigation  the  teacher  will  gain  such  insight  as  will  enable  him  to 
understand  the  particular  situation  in  its  complex  bearings  —  its  needs  and  the 
proper  mode  of  response  —  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  entirely  impossible 
without  such  preliminary  training."  The  author  thus  bases  his  argument  for  a 
science  of  education  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  education,  that  there 
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are  instruments  by  means  of*  which  this  purpose  can  be  accomplished,  and  that 
the  control  of  these  instruments  involves  careful  and  continued  investigation. 
**  Failure  to  realize  this  fact  has  resulted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  an  empirical 
procedure,  ^^rcciating  all  experimental  work,  and,  on  the  other,  in  experimenta- 
tion of  an  unscientific  character." 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  educational  aims  and 
means  and  the  psychological  factor.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  discussed  with 
reference  to  its  function  in  the  "  reconstructive  process."  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  dynamic  conception  of  education,  because  it  is  that  which  transforms 
what  might  otherwise  be  empirical,  if  not  mechanical,  activities  into  an  intelligent 
and  orderly  process  which  is  worthy  to  be  designated  as  scientific. 

The  unity  of  individual  experience  is  reviewed  as  it  is  manifest  in  the  stages 
of  individual  development.  The  later  stages  are  shown  to  differ  from  the  earlier 
not  so  much  **  in  the  quality  as  in  the  complexity  of  the  experience  which  reveals 
itself."  For  instance,  "  in  the  period  of  later  infancy  the  characteristic  unity  may 
be  said  to  be  the  story,  the  present,  direct  response.  In  the  period  of  childhood 
it  is  found  in  serial  order,  a  relation  of  means  and  ends,  a  history  or  a  scheme, 
which  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  period  throws  emphasis  on  skill,  as  the  attitude 
becomes  increasingly  mediated  and  indirect.  In  the  youth  period  the  unity  may 
be  said  to  be  knv,  abstraction,  generalisation;  there  is  a  tendency  to  seek  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  to  probe  into  the  hidden  meaning  of  things,  to  develop  technique 
in  a  scientific  way,  and  the  activity  becomes  more  and  more  reflective."  The 
unity  of  experience  running  through  these  stages  is  more  apparent  when  it  is 
considered  that  perception,  memory,  imagination,  and  thought  are  not  regarded 
as  isolated  faculties,  as  in  the  old  "  faculty  psychology,"  but  as  stages  of  develop- 
ment that  are  present  implicitly  or  explicitly  in  every  attentive  act.  "  Voluntary 
attention  differs  from  involuntary  in  the  complexity  of  the  operation."  Feeling, 
knowing,  williiig  are  but  the  three  aspects  of  one  experience.  "  A  proper  training 
of  one  factor  means  a  training  for  all  the  others,  a  correct  method  of  acquisition 
of  knowledge  will  at  the  same  time  afford  volitional  and  emotional  training." 

Since  all  teachers  use  some  method,  whether  they  are  conscious  of  it  or  not, 
the  author  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  use  of  those  methods  which  are 
adapted  to  the  problem  in  hand.  Rejecting  imitative  methods,  except  in  cases 
where  they  are  used  to  "  eliminate  a  number  of  elements  or  factors  of  purely 
individual  experimentation,"  he  argues  that  method  can  become  an  instrument 
of  control  only  when  the  teacher  understands  the  conditions  which  affect  the 
case  in  question.  This  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  a  knowledge  of  the  child  and 
his  surroundings,  and,  on  the  other  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  the 
experience  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  translate  into  a  form  that 
can  be  appropriated  by  the  child.  The  dynamic  conception  of  education  makes 
a  demand  upon  the  teacher  for  more  than  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know,  not  merely  the  subject,  but  its  genesis, 
and  the  logical  and  psychological  relations  that  are  involved  in  a  suitable  pre- 
sentation of  it  to  the  learner. 

To   understand   the   conditions   most   conducive   to   educational    activity,   the  , 
teacher  needs  knowledge  that  belongs  to  many  different  sciences.     That  which 
belongs   to   the   science   of   education    is   that   which    is   essential   to   giving   the 
teacher  such  an  insight  into  the  fundamental  problems  that  she  is  sure  to  meet 
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as  will  enable  her  to  deal  intelligently  with  particular  cases  when  they  arise.  This 
fact  is  illustrated  by  showing  the  difference  in  the  attitudes  and  the  methods 
employed  by  two  school  principals,  one  of  whom  makes  use  of  the  static  con- 
ception in  classifying  a  pupil,  and  the  other  of  the  dynamic  conception.  Several 
illustrations  are  also  given  of  ways  in  which  the  training  that  is  given  in  the 
best  teachers'  training  schools  is  of  service  to  the  teacher  in  school  management 
and  in  teaching. 

In  the  closing  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  technique  of  educational  science, 
the  present  status  of  education  is  reviewed,  the  influences  detrimental  to  its 
growth  pointed  out,  and  improvements  suggested.  A  compilation  of  the  best  of 
what  is  being  done  and  has  been  done  is  urged,  in  order  to  give  the  student  of 
educational  science  a  fair  start  as  compared  with  students  in  other  departments 
of  scientific  research.  The  chapter  closes  with  illustrations  of  the  development 
of  educational  technique,  and  a  treatment  of  the  subject  in  professional  training 
schools. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  book  which  contains  so  much  of  what  is  vital  in  the 
solution  of  educational  problems  should  be  written  in  a  style  that  obscures  its 
meaning.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  frequent  use  of  technical 
terms,  there  is  that  which  is  due  to  frequent  digressions  from  the  main  line  of 
thought.  Had  more  cure  been  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  material  pre- 
sented, a  continuity  of  thought  could  easily  have  been  secured  which,  doubtless, 
would  have  relieved  the  author  from  the  necessity  of  using  argument  in  places 
where  those  most  likely  to  read  the  book  would  prefer  exposition. 

Katharine  £.  Dopp. 
The  University  of  Chicago, 

University  Extension  Division. 


Geographic  Influences  in  American  History.  By  Albrkt  Perry  Brigham, 
A.M.,  F.G.S.A.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Colgate  University.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  x,  366. 

The  worth  of  the  geographic  factor  in  accounting  for  the  industries,  political 
history,  leisure  pursuits,  and  the  character  of  local  and  national  communities 
has  been  under  discussion  for  a  great  many  years.  We  are  told  that  "  character 
is  a  function  of  latitude,"  that  "  a  man  is  what  he  eats,"  that,  in  short,  climate, 
topographical  conditions,  and  physical  and  social  environment  determine  com- 
pletely the  mode  and  nature  of  human  activities.  And  while  this  is  still  a  subject 
of  discussion  which  has  not  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  affirmative,  it  is  com- 
monly granted  that  geographical  conditions  do  play  some  part  in  the  development 
of  communities  and  nations.  As  indicating  some  of  these  influences,  and  their 
effect,  upon  American  local  and  national  life,  the  recent  work  of  Professor 
Brigham  is  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

His  method  of  presentation  is  simple.  The  plan  evidently  is  first  to  present 
geographic  conditions  and  then*  to  show  how  history  is  made  and  influenced 
thereby.  For  purposes  of  treatment  the  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  and 
each  chapter,  except  the  last,  which  is  not  directly  relevant  to  the  general  theme, 
deals  with  a  distinct  geographical  unit ;  or  a  group  of  units,  as  the  ones  on  the 
Civil  War  and  on  Geography  and  American  destiny.     The  headings  of  the  chap- 
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ters  will  represent  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  way  the  divisions  intended.  These 
arc :  "  The  Eastern  Gateway,"  "  Shoreline  and  Hilltop  of  New  England,"  "  The 
Appalachian  Barrier,"  **  The  Great  Lakes  and  American  Commerce,"  "  The 
Prairie  Country,"  *'  Cotton,  Rice  and  Corn,"  "  Where  Little  Rain  Falls,"  "  Moun- 
tain, Mine  and  Forest,"  "  From  Golden  Gate  to  Puget  Sound." 

The  underlying  assumption  is  that  human  effort  in  pursuit  of  its  aims  and 
vocations  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  if  necessity  and  this  resistance 
compel  it,  it  will  change  its  more  immediate  aims  and  vocations  in  conformity 
thereto.  This  explains,  for  instance,  the  importance  of  the  only  adequate  gap  in 
the  Appalachian  barrier,  the  Mohawk  valley,  the  Gateway  of  the  East.  On  the 
eastern  seaboard  lay  New  York  with  its  magnificent  harbor,  land-locked  and 
ample,  with  its  central  situation  and  unlimited  terminal  facilities.  And  away 
to  the  west  of  the  Appalachians  stretched  two  thousand  miles  abounding  in  game, 
teeming  with  interest  for  the  adventurous  souls  of  old  New  England  eagerly 
anxious  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  host  destined  later  to  people  its  fertile 
extent.  Hence  the  desire  for  a  feasible  route,  and  the  importance  of  such  a 
route  when  once  it  was  found  adequate.  "  The  meaning  of  the  Mohawk  valley  is 
that  the  entire  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  vast  prairie  and  mountain 
regions  of  the  West  became  tributary  to  the  rising  metropolis  on  Maiihatten 
Island."  Another  meaning  is  that  the  North  and  West  developed  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  South  and  West  separated  from  the  sea  by  mountains  so  difficult 
of  ascent  that  less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  first  railroad  was  put  across  them. 
Isolated  quotations  are  at  best  mutilations,  but,  granting  this  limitation,  the 
following  represent  in  an  interesting  way  the  trend  of  the  work :  "  New  England 
could  not  be  the  key  of  eastern  America  in  time  of  war.  Her  valleys  do  not 
run  into  the  heart  of  the  continent."  "  If,  without  a  mountain  barrier,  the 
Atlantic  plains  had  merged  into  a  land  like  the  prairies,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
how  American  history  would  have  shaped  itself."  "  But  we  wish  now  to  see  how 
the  overflow  from  the  East  centered  upon  Pittsburg  and  passed  down  the  Ohio. 
....  The  mountains  were  like  a  sieve  with  openings  enough,  though  small,  and 
everything  that  went  through  centered,  as  in  a  funnel,  in  the  upper  Ohio  valleys." 
Of  the  Prairie  country  he  says :  "  But  will  not  the  pendulum  swing  and  carry 
the  central  states  to  their  natural  fellowship  with  their  southern  geographical 
neighbors,  giving  to  geographic  conditions  their  proper  control  again  ? "  Of 
California :  "  Life  there  is  a  little  fresher,  a  little  richer  in  its  physical  aspects, 
but  for  this  reason  more  characteristically  American."  Of  Kansas  we  read : 
"  A  people  pressed  for  ready  money  is  a  people  ready  to  preach  and  hold  extraor- 
dinary doctrines,  and  thus  we  are  able  to  see  how  the  Populistic  wave  of 
antagonism  to  eastern  financial  ideas  swept  the  plaiq,  and  how  a  large  political 
and  social  movement  grew  out  of  the  failure  of  a  frontier  population  to  adjust 
itself  properly  to  geograpnic  conditions." 

•The  author's  information,  and  his  evident  love  for  the  subject,  creates  an 
open-eyed  interest  in  the  reader ;  the  language  is  well  chosen  and  the  literary 
style  good.  As  the  work  of  a  specialist,  the  subject-matter  is  up  to  date  and 
shows  a  breadth  of  outlook  that  is  quite  refreshing  in  a  text-book  writer.  Con- 
siderable use  is  made  of  geologic  data  in  explaining  present  configurations  and 
their  effects.  The  breadth  of  outlook  is  evidenced,  in  particular,  in  the  treatment 
given  of  the  South,  of  irrigation,  and  of  forestry.     The  physiographer  is  written 
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all  over  the  book.  One's  impression  after  a  reading  is  that  it  is  mostly  geography. 
This  is  true  in  point  of  pages,  of  detail  given,  and  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  history  correlated  is  that  of  territorial  occupation,  of  migration,  and  of  settle- 
ment. In  only  one  chapter  does  he  get  into  "  pure  "  history :  the  chapter  on  the 
Civil  War.  The  treatment  of  the  taking  of  Vicksburg,  the  battles  around  Chat- 
tanooga, and  the  campaigns  in  the  Shenandoah  is  fine,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  illustrates  the  method  by  which  the  organic  relationship  between 
geography  and  "  pure  "  history  may  be  investigated  and  investigated  interestingly. 
This  chapter  is  of  interest  for  the  further  reason  that  here  is  shown  more  clearly 
than  elsewhere  the  art  of  judicious  selection  of  material.  Any  work  that  deals 
with  the  relations  of  two  correlates  should  treat  every  element  of  one  so  that  its 
correlation  with  an  element  in  the  other  will  be  affirmed  or  denied;  yet  in 
many  places  —  e.  g.,  pp.  53-58,  76-86,  and  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Prairie  Coun- 
try—  a  good  deal  of  material  is  introduced  which  is  not  correlated  to  any  term 
on  the  other  side.  There  is  an  attempt  made  to  paint  the  geographic  picture  too 
wide  and  too  continuous  for  the  space  at  hand. 

l^e  judicious  selection  of  good  illustrations  is  pleasingly  in  contrast  to  the 
common  extravagant  use  of  illustrations  without  regard  to  their  appropriateness. 
All  the  maps  are  important  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text  though  some  of  them  — 
e.  g.,  the  maps  of  the  northern  Appalachians  and  Chattanooga  —  are  too  meagerly 
marked  to  serve  as  a  reference  for  all  the  matter  given. 

These  criticisms  aside,  the  work  has  the  right  ring.  The  spirit  is  good,  the 
style  is  popular  and  withall  highly  suggestive.  For  a  teacher  Professor  Brigham's 
work  possesses  more  than  ordinary  value,  both  because  of  the  matter  given  and 
because  it  illustrates  how  by  this  method  the  investigation  of  the  organic  rela- 
tionship of  geography  to  history  can  be  clothed  in  attractive  garb  and  pushed 
beyond  the  stages  of  relationship  more  obviously  organic  into  the  more  specialized 
forms  of  each. 

Werrbtt  Wallace  Charters. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
Graduate  Schools. 


Genetic    Psychology    for    Teachers.      By    Charles    Hubbard    Judd,    Ph.D. 

("International  Education  Series,")     New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

1903.    Pp.  xii,  329. 

This  book  has  apparently  grown  out  of  the  author's  "  experiences  of  a  num- 
ber of  years  spent  in  teaching  phychology  to  classes  of  teachers."  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  in  close  touch  with  some  of  the  more  pressing  and  practical 
problems  of  elementary-school  teaching,  as  these  problems  appear  from  the  stand- 
point ol  one  not  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  such  teaching.  "  Racial  and 
Individual  Development  in  Writing."  "  The  Process  of  Reading,"  "  The  Idea  of 
Number,"  are  chapter  headings  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  and  represent  the 
application  of  genetic  psychology  to  the  traditional  three  R's. 

What  might  fairly  be  called  the  controlling  idea  of  the  book  is  the  idea  that 
genetic  psychology  properly  begins,  like  charity,  at  home ;  that  is,  with  the  study 
of  ihe  development  of  one's  own  mental  processes.  Genetic  psychology  has  too 
often  been  narrowly  conceived  as  a  study  of  the  infant  mind,  as  child-study,  as 
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the  analysis  of  the  growth  of  some  other  mind.  Dr.  Judd  would  have  it  clearly 
understood  by  teachers  that  their  minds,  too,  have  not  necessarily  ceased  to  grow, 
and  that  there  are  distinct  advantages  in  watching  the  unfolding  of  some  mental 
process  at  first  hand.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this  introspective  genetic 
psychology  is  that  it  affords  a  basis  for  studying  mental  growth  wherever  found, 
in  the  minds  of  children,  as  well  as  in  one's  own.  "  Teacher-Study,"  the  special 
theme  of  the  introductory  chapter,  is  as  important  for  education  as  "  child-study ;  ** 
in  fact  it  is  a  prerequisite  to  "  child-study." 

The  author  has  ranged  far  and  near  for  illustrative  material  to  reinforce  this 
idea.  Results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  study  of  illusions  have  been  turned  to 
account,  for  example,  to  show  that  even  such  apparently  fixed  and  objective  mental 
experiences  as  our  perceptions  of  space  relationships  are  susceptible  to  further 
development  in  some  instances,  which  can  be  studied  to  some  degree  at  first 
hand  by  the  nontechnical  observer.  There  is  also  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  teacher's  writing  habit  —  an  analysis  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  give  the  teacher  of  writing  a  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
what  probably  goes  on  in  the  experience  of  a  child  learning  to  write.  In  the 
chapter  on  "  Racial  and  Individual  Development  in  Writing "  interesting  his- 
torical material  has  been  brought  together  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of  written 
symbols.  Without  directly  attacking  any  system  of  penmanship  or  line  of  copy- 
books. Dr.  Judd  has  done  much  both  in  the  psychological  and  in  the  historical 
discussion  toward  emancipating  the  teacher  from  the  dogmatism  of  special 
methods  that  tend  to  sacrifice  individuality  to  a  copper-plate  uniformity.  Indi- 
viduality in  penmanship  it  is  desirable  to  train,  so  I  understand  the  argument  to 
run.  as  well  as  individuality  in  other  forms  of  expression.  Legibility  and 
fluency  are,  of  course,  the  main  desiderata  in  this  form  of  expression.  But  the 
ways  of  reaching  these  ends  lie  along  the  paths  of  individual  habits.  "  Every 
child  should  be  allowed  to  sit  and  hold  his  pen  and  paper  and  move  his  hand  in 
the  way  best  suited  to  develop  his  own  individual  mode  of  action"  (p.  228).  It 
should  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  such  an  opportunity  to  develop  individual 
mode  of  action  is  not  a  sort  of  pedagogical  laisses-faire.  "  Every  child  is  an 
individual  problem  to  the  teacher."  *'  Individual  training  means  a  careful  study 
of  individual  needs,  and  a  suggestive,  helpful  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher." 

It  was  the  part  of  good  pedagogy  for  the  author  to  direct  his  psychological 
analyses  and  applications  to  the  subjects  in  which  most  of  his  auditors  were 
principally  engaged  —  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  .  It  is 
doubtless  well  also  for  those  who  are  teaching  in  other  branches  —  geography, 
manual  training,  natural  science,  the  arts  —  to  be  so  clearly  and  forcibly  reminded 
that  the  three  R's  have  a  good  deal  of  educational  significance,  after  all,  from  the 
standpoint  of  genetic  psychology.  But  the  book  suffers  in  some  respects  from  its 
own  restrictions  of  outlook.  It  seems  to  see  little  value  in  constructive  work,  in 
manual  training,  in  laboratory  work,  save  as  attempted  short-cuts  to  the  present 
values  and  meanings  of  things,  superseding  the  roundabout,  but  richer  and  more 
cultivating,  paths  of  memory  and  reflection. 

"One  can  avoid  memory  work 'through  training  in  the  use  of  things.  This 
is  the  observation  which  experience  forces  upon  us  at  all  points,  and  this  is  the 
principle  that  our  modern  education  is  so  eagerly  taking  up  in  all  departments  — 
in   the   kindergarten,    in   the   constructive    work   of   the    elementary    schools,    in 
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manual  training,  and  in  the  laboratory  work  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Learn  by  use,  learn  by  doing,  and  you  shall  have  followed  the  shortest  route  to 
recognition  of  present,  practical  meanings."     (P.  62.) 

One  might  be  willing  to  entertain  such  a  view  as  this  as  an  indictment  of 
mechanical,  external,  unpsychological  methods  of  teaching  constructive  work, 
manual  training,  and  laboratory  science.  But  are  we  to  understand  that  these 
forms  of  school  work  simply  represent  lines  of  least  resistance,  in  the  Spencerian 
sense?  Spencer  would  be  made  to  support  some  of  his  own  arguments  for  scien- 
tific education  in  a  rather  curious  way.  Undoubtedly  students  could  be  found 
who  have  drifted  into  such  courses  out  of  mental  inertia.  But  students  could  also 
be  found  who  have  continued  in  the  study  of  literature,  or  history,  say,  because 
these  subjects  seemed  to  aiford  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

The  term  "  memory  "  is  used,  as  the  discussion  in  the  context  of  the  para- 
graph quoted  would  indicate,  in  the  sense  of  reflection,  of  revision,  not  in  the  sense 
jof  an  almost  sheer  repetition  of  a  past  experience.  I  have  been  ufiable  to  see 
that  constructive  work,  manual  training,  laboratory  work  in  science,  do  not  give 
rise  to  difficulties,  problems,  and  projects  which  call  into  play  the  powers  of 
memory,  of  reflection,  at  least  as  often  as  the  three  R's  give  rise  to  opportunities 
for  fixing  mechanical  habits  of  learning  by  use,  by  doing.  To  associate  memory, 
however  defined,  with  any  particular  form  of  discipline,  or  to  dissociate  it  from 
constructive  and  experimental  activities,  is  to  out-faculty  the  faculty  psychology. 

W.  C.  Gore. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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the  appearance  of  yoMZ 
Library  at  a  amall  expendi- 
ture. The  University  at 
Chicago  Press  has  a  well- 
equipped  job  bindery  and 
will  be  pleased  to  quote 
prices     +      +      +      +      ♦ 
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Tbe  Sweetest  Toned  Music  Box  Made. 
Changeable  Tuoe  Disks  Costing  the 
sdtne  as  Sheet  Music,  and  Thousands 
of  Tunes  to  Select  froni.  FuHv  Guaran- 
teed. Send  postage  for  Catalogue  and 
love  story  "A  Harmony  in  Two  Flats. " 
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OF  EXCELLENCE. 


Leaving  the  center  of  the  city  from 
which  you  starl;  reaching  the  center 
of  the  city  of  your  destination  ;  over 
smooth  and  level  tiacks,  ^ivin^  rest 
and  comfort:  riding  beside  running 
waters  most  of  the  way;  through  the 
centers  of  population  to  the  gateways 
;;  when  you  travel  by  the 
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How  many  people  have  said  "I  would  give  n 
hundred  dollars  li)  be  able  to  sleep,"  and  yel 
ihey  cling  to  the  lumpy,  bumpy,  unclean  hair 
mattress  and  fearto  invest  |i5  in  an  0«lerm™w 
which  j-ie!ds  365  repose-dividends  a  year,  pay- 
able every  niwht.  These  are  Kuaranteed.  You 
have  eiperience  without  expense  by  our  offer  of 
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Diary  and  Letters 
Wilhelm  Miiller 

The  diary  and  letters  reproduced  in  this  vol- 
ume were  found  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  the 
eminent  son  of  the  great  poet,  among  his 
mother's  papers.  This  book  is  especially 
valuable  because  until  recently  so  little  was 
known  of  the  personality  of  Wilhelm  MQller. 


and  a  biographical  index. 


i  IK/,  ti.Z5,  postpaid  ti. 33. 
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ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Design  to  be  used  for  half  page  advertisement  in  magazines,  etc. 
Award  for  this  design  to  be  made  February  i,  1904. 

Facsimile  letter  from  World's  Fair,  adopting  th«  Densniore,  togethei  with  catRlogne,  etc., 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 


THB  BIBLICAL  WORLD 

Edited  bv  President  W.  R  Harpbr.  A  popular  illustrated 
moDtnly  maeazine.  Subscription  price,  $9.00  a  jrear ;  single 
copies,  as  cents.    Foreign  postage.  75  cents. 

The  Biblical  World  is  devoted  exclusively  to  bibli- 
cal study,  and  so  edited  as  to  afford  the  greatest  aid 
to  the  busy  clergyman,  the  progressive  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  the  thinking  layman. 

THB  SCHOOL  RBVIBW 

Edited  by  The  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education, 
John  Dbwbv,  Director.  Gborgs  H.  Locks,  Managing 
Editor.  Published  monthly,  except  in  July  and  August. 
Subscription  price,  $1.50  a  jrear;  single  copies,  so  cents. 
Foreign  postage,  50  cents. 

So  well  has  the  School  Review  served  the  in- 
terests of  high-school  and  academy  work  that  it 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  official  organ  of 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  field,  is  progressive, 
practical,  and  helpful,  and  is  indispensable  to  every 
teacher. 

THB  BLBMBNTART  SCHOOL  TBACHBR 

Edited  by  The  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education, 
John  Dbwbv,  Director.  Mks.  Eixa  F.  Yoimc.  Managing 
Editor.  Published  monthly,  except  in  July  and  August. 
Subscription  price,  $1.50  a  jrear;  single  copies,  90  cents. 
Foreign  postage,  50  cents. 

A  monthly  periodical  for  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents  Each  number  contains  prac- 
tical plans  for  teaching  in  every  grade  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  eight  grades  and  the 
pedagogic  schools. 

THB  BOTANICAL  OAZBTTB 

Edited  by  J<»in  M.  Coultbb.  Published  monthly,  with  llliu- 
trations.  Subscription  price,  $5.00  ajrear;  single  copies, 
50  cents.    Foreign  postage,  75  cents. 

The  Botanical  Gatette  is  an  illustrated  monthly 
jouiiial  devoted  to  botany  in  its  widest  sense.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been  the  American 
journal  of  botany,  containing  contributions  from 
the  leading  botanists  of  America  and  Europe. 

THB  AXBRICAH  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Edited  by  Albion  W.  Small.  Published  bi-monthly,  with 
illustrations.  Subscription  price,  $a.oo  a  year ;  single  cop- 
ies, 50  cents.     Foreign  postage.  50  cents. 

The  special  aim  of  the  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology IS  to  show  that  the  "  social  problem"  is  both 
many  problems  and  one  problem.  It  has  already 
made  itself  indispensable  to  Americans  who  are 
trying  to  keep  informed  about  the  general  tenden- 
cies in  the  rapidly  changing  field  of  sociology. 

THB  JOURNAL  OF  OBOLOOT 

Edited  by  T  C.  Chambkrun  Published  semi-quarterly,  with 
illustrations.  Subscription  price,  $3.00  a  year;  single 
copies,  50  cents.     Foreign  postage,  75  cents. 


Devoted  to  the  interests  of  geology  and  the  allied 
sciences,  and  contains  articles  covering  a  wide  rmnge 
of  subjects.  Adapted  to  young  geologifta,  adTAMBed 
students,  and  teachers. 

THB  ASTROPHYSICAL  JOURNAL 

Edited  by  Gsorgb  E.  Halb  aad  Eowm  B.  Faorr.  Pofaliahad 
monthly,  except  in  February  and  August,  with  ilhmra> 
tions.  Subscription  price,  $4.00  a  jtax\  siagie  capfaa, 
50  cents.    Foreign  postage,  75  cents. 

An  international  review  of  spectroscopy  and  as- 
tronomical phjTsics.  Invaluable  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  astronomy  and  astrophjrsics. 

THB  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  BCONOKT 

Edited  by  J.  Lauskhcs  LAiWHLni.  Published  quarterly, 
Subacription  price,  $3.00  a  year;  single  copies,  $i.oo» 
Foreign  postage,  50  cents. 

This  publication  promotes  the  scientific  treatment 
of  problems  in  practical  economics,  and  also  con- 
tains contributions  on  topics  of  theoretical  and 
speculative  interest. 

THB  AXBRICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THB0L06T 

Edited  by  the  Dirinitr  Faculty  of  the  Unhrersity  of  Chicago. 
Published  quarterly.  Subacription  price,  $3.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  $1.00.    Foreign  postage,  50  cents. 

The  only  journal  in  the  world  so  catholic  in  its 
scope  as  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  modem  investi- 
gation and  research  in  all  the  different  lines  of 
theological  thought  represented  by  special  fields  and 
particidar  schools. 

THB  AXBRICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SBKTIC 
LANOUAGBS  AlffD  UTBRATURBS 

Edited  by  President  Wiluam  R.  Habpsk.  Published  qiurterly 
SnbKription  price,  $3.00  a  year;,  single  copies,  $i.oo» 
Foreign  postage,  %^  cents. 

The  object  of  this  journal  is  to  encourage  the 
study  of  the  Semitic  languages  and  literatures,  to 
furnish  information  concerning  the  work  of  Semitic 
students  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  act  as  a  medium 
for  the  publication  of  scientific  contributions  in  those 
departments.  Articles  are  pnblished  in  German, 
French,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  English. 

MODERN  PHIL0L0G7 

Editors:  Philip  S  A llbn.  Managing  Editor;  FRBnsHcL 
Carpkmtbr,  Camillo  voh  KLBMia.  Published  qoanariy. 
Subscription  price,  ^3.00  a  year;,  single  copies,  $ij00i 
Foreign  postage,  50  cents. 

Modern  Philology  is  devoted  entirely  to  research 
in  Modem  Languages  and  Literatures.  Firtt  nam- 
ber  appeared  in  June,  1 903. 


THB  UNIVBRSITT  RBCORD 


Pnbliahad 


Edited  by  the  Recorder  of  the  Uaivanity. 
Yearly  subscription,  $1.00;  single  1 

The  University  Record  is  the  official  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS,  CHfCAQO,  ILL. 


Good  Work 


and  lots  of  it,  today  and  every  day", 
when  you  use  the 

Remington. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,  327  Broad^vay,  Ncw^  York. 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  SOON 

A  Study  of  Stellar  Evolution:  A  Popular 
Account  of  riodern  Hethods  of  Astro- 
physical  Research 

By  George  Ellery  Hale 


The  purpose  of  Ihii  book  is  lo  l«11  bow  the  origin,  development,  and  decay  of  celestial  bodiet  i* 
ttodied  In  a  modEm  observatory.  The  remarkable  advances  in  astionomy  during  the  second  half  of 
the  niDeleeatl)  centuty,  including  the  development  of  great  telescopes,  the  introduciion  oi  the  spectro- 
icope  and  the  many  discoveries  made  with  iii  aid,  and  the  results  obtained  Ibrough  Ihe use  of  pholo/ 

phy.  bave  given  the  study  of  slellai'  evolution  a  prominent  place  in  the  work  ol  many  r"- 

explanations  of  instruments  and  methods  are  accompanied  by  illustrations,  and  the  most  recent  asiro- 
Bomtcal  photographs  obtained  wilh  the  telescopes  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  are  reproduced  in  a  seriei 
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THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  B0X50,  Halden,  MaM. 


I^bStEXlfiKC 

Calendar  for  1904. 

Maud  Humphrey,  the  celebrated 
painter  of  babies,  conceived  this  beaali- 
ful  and  interesting  subject,  wherein 
are  most  artistically  and  winsomely 
grouped  Babies  of  every  Landand  Clime. 

Inthis  Calendar  the  types  and  national 
characteristics  are  reproduced  with  great 
care  and  fidelity;  in  both  dress  and 
features  are  shown  all  the  delicate  col- 
oring and  artistic  effects  so  charming  in 
the  original  painting. 

The  illustration  herewith  gives  but  ■ 
laint  idea  of  the  beauty  and  cute&ess 
ol  the  Calendar  itself.  This  Calendar 
will  delight  every  recipient.  It  nukes 
a  rich  and  decorative  Art  Panel,  size 
10x30  inches,  ready  for  hanging. 

The  edition  is  limited ;  order  early. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10 
cents  in  coin  or  stamps.  It  is  worth 
more  in  any  art  collection  or  home. 

Pabst  Extract  Department 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


iwistExnact 

The, great  tonic  for  tired,  nervous,  dy^ 
peptic  and  run-down  conditions,  is  oftm 
imiialed.  Insist  upon  the  genuine,  wMdl 
you  can  get  at  all  druggists. 
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The  University  of  Chicago 

Throosh  the  UnlTersity  Extension 


SEMITIC 

CHURCH  HiaTORr 

BIBUGAL  UTESATUHC 
COMPAKAJIVE  REtiaiOH,  ETC. 

DfflKc*  be  not  gnaled  upon  work  done  vhally  by  cottc- 
tooMsa,  bul  aedii  will  be  eivtn  iw  eaunn  when  arm' 

o'^TeviJeDce  t^uiifd  br  a  ^r^ne  may  btf  Hhoittned, 

Work  may  be  commenced  mt  any  time 
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■  out  of  Chicago.     Buffet,  writing  desk,        1 
H        card  tables,  easy  chairs,  all  the  periodicals,        1 

B        everything    to  make    one  comfortable.        1 

^^^^               We  publlali  Ino  booki,  "Colondo"  and  -' Calif 0 rail."              ^^H 
1^^^^           ;i  piget.     Iniormalire.  beiutiiullr  illuitialed.  and            ^^^H 
1^^^^       wllb  eood  <n>p>.    They  are  really  works  ol  an.  Frke        ^^^H 
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Chicago,    Peoria    and 
Si,  Louia  lo  all  the  in.|flrtant 
citica  in  the  wcsl  and  norlh- 

DEHVER 

If  you  are  L-ninr  lo  any  of 
th«e  places  or  (o  !he  Pacific 
coail,  kindly  Nl  me  send  you 
lime  table!  and  alher  inlorma- 
lion  aboyi  our  (rain  aervice. 
P.  S.  EiisTis, 

1^.  T™(.  Kg...  C.  D.  H  Q.  R,  K. 

CHICAGO.  ILL- 

An  honest,  undisguised  soap  with  its  own  cli 
wholesome  scent,  indicating  its  true  antisc 
qualities.  It  is  more  than  soap,  yet  costs  no  m 
and  does  more.  Lifebuoy  Soap  gives  double  | 
tection,  lor  it  adds  to  the  cleansing  value  of 
soap  a  sure  power  to  destroy  germs  of  infect: 
disease,  so  that  the  woodwork  and  floors, 
family  washing,  the  toilet  and  bath,  take 
new  antiseptic  and    health-promoting   featu 

THE     SOAP     THAT     SAVES 


Buffalo  m?Si 

Remedy  ef  Ordinary  Merit  Ceuld  Ever  Have  Received 
Indertaliene  frem  Men  Lilco  Tliese. 


l^lM's  niseate 
Ubunlnuria 

and  4 

itl-Searlatinal 


Alfred  L.  LoDinlB,  M.  D.,  former  Pro/.  Pathology  and 
the  Practice  of  Medicint  in  the  Atedical  Debt,  of  the  University 
of  New  York. 

Wm.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Sutgeon-neneral  {retired) 
IK  S.  ylrmy,  am/  former  Prof,  of  />iseaxes  of  the  Mind  and 
Xeyz-OttS  System  in  ihc  University  of  ,\'c!f  York. 

Geo.  Hsisted  Boylend,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  former  Prof .  of  Surgery  in 
lltiltimore  .Vedicirt  College. 

Wm.  B.  Towles,  M.  O.,  former  Prof,  of  Anatomv  and 
M,ileri.i  JfeJica  in  the  Medical  Defil.  of  the  University  of  f '.(. 

E.  H.  Pratt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Prof  OrindtU 
Surgery  to  the  Chicago  Ilomapathie  Hospital. 


Renal  Calculi. 
Itone  in  the 
Bladder  and 
nammallen 
lie  Bladder. 
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Uric  Add 
Cendlllens. 


PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINCS,  VA. 
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Honor,  Riches  and  Long  Life! 

What  Young  Man  but  desires  them,  and  dreams  no  doubt  that 
great  success  will  attend  his  efforts  and  crown  his  later  years  with 
good  fortune.  Yet  frequently  in  his  haste  to  become  rich  the  Young 
Man  overlooks,  entirely,  the  only  methods  of  acquiring  a  compe- 
tence which  are  sure  —  though  to  him,  they  may  seem  slow. 

Often  he  reaches  thirty  or  thirty-five  with  practically  nothing  laid 
by.  Then  he  finds  it  hard  to  economize;  his  expenditures  have  been 
gradually  increasing  and  he  has  not  acquired  the  habit  of  saving! 

The  advantage  of  Endowment  Life  Insurance  taken  out  early 
in  life,  is  that  it  furnishes  a  method  of  saving  which  is  unequalled. 
In  fact  it  almost  compels  you  to  save  money  regularly.  You  can 
commence  with  any  amount,  from  Si,ooo  up,  and  increase  it  as  your 
circumstances  permit. 

According  to  statistics,  of  those  who  take  out  Endowment  Policies 
at  age  30, 80%  survive  the  payment  period  of  20  years.  You  are,  there- 
fore, likely  to  live  to  enjoy  the  results  of  your  own  financial  foresight 
and  you  can  be  certain  of  full  returns  upon  the  money  invested. 
There  are  over  One  Million  Endowment  Policies  in  force  in  this  coun- 
try representing  ultimate  accumulations  of  over  Two  Billion  Dollars. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  join  this  Vast  Army  of  Money  Savers? 
The  most  progressive,  enterprising,  farsighted  and  successful  young 
men  of  America  are  included  in  its  ranks. 
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THE  SCOPE  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  position  of  any  subject  in  the  school  curriculum  depends 
upon  its  appraised  educational  worth.  Sometimes  the  mirror  of 
values  is  turned  toward  the  future,  at  other  times  it  claims  to 
reflect  the  present.  Geography  has  moved  up  and  down  the  scale 
of  educational  importance  since  the  time  of  the  cultured  Atheni- 
ans, disappearing  entirely  from  the  curriculum  when  its  import 
was  low,  returning  when  the  public  interest  expanded  from  local 
to  international  concern,  or  when  the  physical  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  people  was  focused  into  the  same  era  of  time.  Geog- 
raphy has  never  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  school  curriculum 
as  a  cultural  subject,  but  in  rare  instances  its  utility  has  given  it 
the  highest  standing,  as  in  the  school  of  navigation  established 
by  Prince  Henry  at  S^res  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  modem 
times  in  the  colonial  schools  maintained  by  certain  European 
governments.  The  educational  status  of  the  subject  has  not  been 
due  to  its  content,  but  to  its  pedagogy.  Teachers  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  collection  of  facts  which  could  be  memorized ;  and  if 
action  rather  than  speech  can  be  taken  as  a  reflex  of  thought, 
the  majority  of  the  army  of  teachers  still  maintain  this  con- 
ception. This  does  not  refer  to  the  superior  teachers  in  every 
department  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  but  to  the  great 
teaching  body  which  shapes  our  educational  policies.  This  state- 
ment is  not  based  upon  deductions  from  pessimistic  theory,  but 
from  work  seen  during  the  last  year  in  schools  located  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Newfoundland. 
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The  slowness  of  the  progress  of  educational  ideas  is  realized 
when  we  read  what  Comenius  said  more  than  three  centuries  ago : 
"  We  know  the  elements  of  geography  when  we  learn  the  nature 
of  the  mountains,  the  plains,  the  rivers,  citadels,  or  states  accord- 
ing to  the  section  of  the  place  in  which  we  were  reared."  I  doubt 
if  the  pedagogues  of  Comenius's  day  lent  responsive  ear  to  his 
teaching,  but  once  a  true  chord  is  struck  it  vibrates  forever. 

A  century  and  a  half  later  Rousseau  took  up  the  strain,  and  in 
his  Emile  says ;  "  Let  him  learn  his  first  geography  in  the  town 
he  inhabits,  stimulating  his  imagination  by  expressing  wonder  as 
to  natural  phenomena." 

One  hundred  years  ago  Pestalozzi  did  more  than  point  out  the 
way  the  pedagogically  redeemed  should  go.  He,  rising  higher 
than  most  educational  philosophers,  tested  by  practice  his  inspir- 
ing theories.  Professor  Louis  Vuillemin  in  Remembrances 
describes  the  method  of  geography  teaching  when  Pestalozzi  had 
his  school  at  Yverdon,  Switzerland,    He  says : 

The  first  elements  of  geography  were  taught  us  on  the  soil.  As  a 
beginning  our  walk  was  directed  toward  a  narrow  valley,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Yverdon,  through  which  the  Buron  flows.  We  were  made  to  contemplate 
it  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  until  we  had  a  true  and  complete  mental  picture 
of  it.  Then  we  were  each  invited  to  lay  in  a  store  of  clay  which  was  found 
on  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  we  wrapped  it  up  in  large  sheets  of  paper  we 
had  brought  for  the  purpose.  On  our  return  to  the  castle  the  long  tables 
were  divided  among  us,  and  we  were  left  to  reproduce  in  relief  the  valley 
which  we  had  just  studied.  The  following  days  brought  new  walks  and  new 
explorations,  each  furnishing  a  higher  point  of  view,  and  each  time  a  fresh 
extension  was  given  to  our  work.  We  went  on  in  this  manner  until  we  had 
accomplished  the  study  of  the  basin  of  the  Buron,  and  from  the  height  of 
Monte  La,  which  completely  overlooks  it,  had  grasped  it  in  its  entirety;  and 
not  until  we  had  finished  our  reliefs,  then,  but  only  then,  we  passed  from  the 
relief  to  the  geograpic  map,  not  being  shown  it  until  we  had  thus  acquired  an 
understanding  of  it. 

This,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  is  the  beginning  of  field  work,  which 
has  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  Switzerland  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Ritter.made  two  visits  to  Pestalozzi's  school  at  Yverdon  and 
was  much  gratified  by  what  he  saw.    He  says: 

I  have  learned  to  value  that  method  which  is  based  upon  the  nature  of 
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the  child  ....  it  is  now  my  business  to  bring  this  method  to  bear  within  the 
domain  of  geography.  There  is  between  nature  study  and  history  a  great  gap 
to  be  filled  up.  I  have  left  Yverdon  firmly  resolved  to  fulfil  the  promise  I 
made  to  Pestalozzi,  namely,  to  apply  his  method  to  geography. 

The  United  States  owes  to  Karl  Ritter  an  especial  debt  of 
gratitude,  not  only  for  his  inspiring  books,  but  for  the  instruction 
he  gave  to  his  excellent  pupil,  Arnold  Guyot,  who  brought  reform 
in  geography  teaching  to  this  country.  Harvard  little  knew  what 
she  was  doing  for  the  schools  of  America  when,  in  1848,  she 
called  from  Europe  that  great  teacher. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Alcott  wrote  in  the  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation in  1858: 

Prior  to  this,  geography  as  a  science  had  received  little  or  no  attention  in 
the  United  States.  A  few  schools  studied  Morse's  Geography,  a  few  others 
used  a  sort  of  reading  book  by  Nathaniel  Dwight,  known  as  System  of 
Geography,  which  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers, 
but  the  majority  of  schools  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  subject. 

In  1825  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  Mrs.  Willard  published  a  geog- 
raphy which  was  much  in  advance  of  those  then  in  use.  Imme- 
diately afterward  Mr.  Woodbridge  sailed  for  Europe,  being  the 
first  American  who  ever  traveled  abroad  to  enrich  geography 
teaching. 

The  learning  of  boundaries  and  capitals,  the  location  of  cities 
and  rivers,  was  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  memories  of  helpless 
children.  Some  ingenious  teacher,  realizing  the  unspeakable 
drudgery  such  a  task  demanded,  devised  the  plan  of  singing  the 
geographic  text  to  stimulate  the  flagging  brain  over  the  tedious 
road,  just  as  the  band  plays  to  aid  the  wearied  soldier  on  his 
march.  I  cannot  find  the  name  of  the  author  to  whom  the  honor 
of  that  most  humane  invention  is  due,  but  the  method  prevailed 
in  many  places  in  the  States  throughout  the  fifties  and  early 
sixties. 

In  1866  Guyot 's  Common  School  Geographies  appeared.  The 
teachers  were  poorly  equipped  for  using  them,  and  in  the  majoriiy 
of  schools  the  books  were  unintelligible.  Hence,  Guyot's  Geog- 
raphies proved  a  financial  failure.  Mr.  Tucker,  of  New  York,  in 
a  letter  written  recently  said :  "  Colonel  Parker,  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
was  one  among  the  first  teachers  to  take  up  the  work  of  Guyot.    It 
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was  in  Quincy  that  he  introduced  modeling  as  a  means  of  geo- 
graphic expression." 

Only  within  the  last  decade  in  this  country  has  geography 
been  able  to  rear  its  modest  head  into  the  etherial  realm  of 
intellect  dominated  by  mathematics,  and  move  in  the  exclusive 
set  of  culture  presided  over  by  literature,  art,  and  foreign 
languages. 

According  to  the  dictionaries,  "  geography  "  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  7A1, "earth,"  and  ypa<l)i],  "description,"  and  I 
think  we  may  say  the  progress  in  the  teaching  of  geography  has 
been  shown  in  the  transfer  of  the  stress  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word  to  the  "  gea "  instead  of  the  "  graphe,"  crudely  to 
interpret  a  statement  once  made  by  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 
In  the  study  of  the  "gea"  —  the  earth  —  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  training  of  all  the  senses  which  the  study  of  the  "graphe" 
precludes.  Preyer  says:  "The  fundamental  condition  of  all 
mentality  is  activity  of  the  senses."  Unless  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties are  trained,  thinking  will  be  defective  and  judgment  unre- 
liable. 

Since  the  study  of  geography  was  and  is  rel^ated  principally 
to  the  middle  grades  in  the  elementary  school,  the  pedagogy  of 
the  subject  has  been  in  harmony  with  psychological  beliefs.  Rea- 
son was  thought  to  be  a  function  of  maturity,  while  the  faculty  of 
memory  characterized  the  youthful  mind.  With  the  progress  of 
child-study  has  come  a  change  in  the  attitude  toward  the  subjects 
of  study.  It  has  been  found  that  even  young  children  are  inter- 
ested in  causal  relations.  Mr.  Earl  Barnes  reports,  as  a  result  of 
his  tests  with  thousands  of  children,  that  the  majority  are  inter- 
ested in  the  use  of  a  thing  rather  than  in  its  form  or  color ;  they 
wish  to  know  the  relation  of  things  in  this  great  world  about 
them.  It  is  in  the  intelligent  conception  of  causal  relation  that  we 
find  the  superiority  of  the  civilized  men  over  the  untutored  sav- 
age. It  is  not  in  the  mere  statement  of  causal  relation  which  the 
child  may  memorize  that  he  finds  pleasure,  but  in  the  solution  of 
a  problem  —  the  problem,  his  problem,  and  not  that  of  a  teacher  — 
that  he  finds  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Children,  as  well  as  the 
adult,  like  to  reason  from  known  data  to  unknown  consequences. 
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The  belief  that  memorized  facts  stored  away  in  the  mind  will 
be  ready  for  use  at  a  convenient  time,  has  hypnotized  the  best  of 
us.  We  are  daily  surprised  at  the  emptiness  of  the  intellectual 
store-houses  of  our  students,  into  which  we  have  previously 
poured  a  wealth  of  choicest  facts.  We  fail  in  the  pedagogical 
application  of  our  knowledge  of  psychology  for  the  selfsame 
reason,  that  the  pupil  finds  his  facts  unusable.  It  was  not  acquired 
through  action.  We  forget  that  images  which  make  up  the  fabric 
of  vital  thinking  must  be  related. 

Dr.  Dewey  says : 

Knowledge  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  bridge,  or  connecting  link, 
between  some  difficulty  in  action  and  a  further  successful  or  harmonized 
activity.  Its  significance  lies  in  this  intermediate  position;  that  when  knowl- 
edge is  isolated  from  its  origin  and  its  goal  it  becomes  artificial.  From  this 
point  of  view,  we  do  not  know  how  it  came  into  existence,  or  for  what  it 
exists;  in  being  made  an  end  in  itself  it  is  made  unreal.  Knowledge  is 
reduced  to  information,  a  load  or  burden  of  facts,  which  the  individual  has 
to  carry  without  intelligent  purpose. 

The  student  discovers  too  late  that  ordinary  unrelated  knowl- 
edge is  not  power;  that  only  scientific  knowledge — unified, 
related  experiences  —  are  valuable. 

The  test  we  impose  to  discern  the  ability  of  our  students  is  as 
fallacious  as  our  knowledge-giving  plan.  We  too  often  measure 
the  student's  power  by  what  he  can  say,  while  the  world  classifies 
him  by  what  he  can  do.  Life  justly  criticises  our  pedagogic 
results. 

The  measure  of  progress  in  teaching  geography  is  nowhere 
more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  use  of  field  work.  It  was  begun 
by  Pestalozzi,  but  has  made  more  headway  in  this  country  during 
the  last  decade  than  during  all  preceding  time.  Yet  when  the 
number  of  schools  doing  field  work  is  compared  with  those  which 
never  leave  the  school  buildings,  the  percentage  is  distressingly 
small.  Field  work  has  become  an  almost  universal  practice  in- 
the  classes  in  geology  and  botany  of  the  best  universities  of 
this  country,  and  in  some  of  the  high  schools  a  few  excur- 
sions are  made  yearly.  But  in  the  elementary  schools,  in  the 
majority  of  districts,  field  work  is  unknown.  Why  the  teach- 
ing of  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Ritter,  Guyot,  and  others, 
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together  with  that  of  all  our  noted  modern  geographers,  has 
failed  to  impress  the  lesson  of  field  work  upon  the  teaching 
body,  finds  its  answer,  I  believe,  in  four  separate  causes:  (i) 
The  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  teachers  and  the  parents  of  its 
value  in  illuminating  the  geography  work.  (2)  The  timidity  of 
the  teachers  in  meeting  difficulties  which  the  field  presents.  Few 
teachers  have  been  trained  to  read  the  expression  of  the  world 
which  lies  about  them ;  hence  they  naturally  shrink  from  placing 
themselves  in  the  position  of  instructor  before  a  class  of  active, 
inquiring  minds  facing  real,  natural  problems.  (3)  The  physical 
strain  of  taking  care  of,  say,  forty  pupils  outside  the  schoolroom 
without  proper  assistance.  (4)  The  expense  which  is  necessarily 
incurred  in  visiting  places  beyond  the  walking  distance  from  the 
school  building.  We  know,  however,  that,  if  this  objection  is 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  it  is  not  insurmountable.  If  field 
work  were  considered  as  valuable  as  other  forms  of  instruction, 
the  expense  would  not  be  prohibitive.  The  American  people 
have,  on  the  whole,  what  they  truly  want.  Look  at  their  school 
buildings  and  equipment!  If  we  actively  desired  field  work,  it 
would  be  a  part  of  every  school  curriculum.  We  passively  want 
clean  streets  and  good  civic  governments,  but  not  until  we  make 
our  demands  active  will  they  be  granted.  The  majority  of  people 
really  believe  knowledge  is  acquired  from  books.  Hence,  if  child- 
ren can  recite  the  contents  of  certain  books,  they  are  educated. 
Books  certainly  have  the  greatest  function  in  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion, but  we  are  all  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  so  constructed 
that  we  can  read  from  books  only  our  previous  self-experience. 
It  is  the  grossest  absurdity  to  expect  the  child  whose  sky- 
line is  an  eternal  stretch  of  irr^;iilar  roofs,  and  whose  land- 
scape is  made  up  of  dirty  alleys,  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
broad  stretches  of  rolling  prairies,  dense  tropical  forests,  and 
high,  snow-capped  mountains.  Yet  we  find  the  books  which  are 
given  to  these  children  who  are  so  unfortunately  situated  contain- 
ing the  same  text  as  that  provided  for  the  children  who  spend 
their  summers  in  the  country  and  who  travel  some  part  of  every 
year.  I  believe  if  the  money  spent  on  the  geographies  for  these 
poor  districts  was  devoted  to  field  excursions,  under  the  direction 
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of  skilful  teachers,  there  would  be  a  much  larger  intellectual  and 
moral  return  in  citizenship  than  is  received  from  the  present 
investment. 

With  the  best  possible  conditions  the  present  geographic  text 
is  not  what  we  wish  it  were.  There  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  last  few  years;  yet  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired. 
Since  advance  in  geography  teaching  has  been  largely  in  the 
imiversities,  the  best  texts  have  been  produced  for  the  colleges. 
Many  of  the  best  books  written  for  children  have  been  produced 
by  college  professors,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  illy  adapted  to 
elementary  schools.  As  in  everything  else,  we  have  a  heavy  geo- 
graphic burden  due  to  inheritance.  The  old  cosmographies 
which  were  produced  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
have,  I  believe,  had  no  small  effect  upon  the  geographies  of  today. 
The  modest  title  of  one  by  Sebastian  Munster,  which  appeared 
about  the  year  1534,  illustrates  their  comprehensive  character. 
It  reads:  Cosmography — A  Description  of  All  the  Lands  and 
States  of  the  Whole  Earth  —  Its  People,  Animals,  Products,  Gov- 
ernments, Religions,  etc.  Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  geo- 
graphic knowledge,  which  bears  in  upon  us  as  we  read  some  of 
the  astonishing  statements  in  this  popular  work  which  went 
through  twenty-four  editions  —  such  as,  "the  German  Ocean  is 
an  inland  sea,"  "Iceland  is  joined  to  Norway  "  —  we  might  still 
put  the  same  title  on  the  cover  of  many  geographies  used  in  our 
schools  today.  We  have  attempted  to  boil  down  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  countries  of  the  whole  earth  into  a  book  of,  say, 
160  pages,  with  the  result  that  it  needs  much  intellectual  diluting 
to  be  even  palatable  or  digestible.  The  geographic  readers  have 
been  a  great  boom  to  teachers  of  elementary  geography,  yet  more 
are  sorely  needed.  The  good  teacher  must  be  superior  to  any 
text,  but  excellent  books  are  invaluable. 

To  aid  in  solving  problems  found  in  the  field  and  in  books  a 
laboratory  is  necessary.  Field  excursions  alone  can  rarely  gfive 
the  answers  to  problems  which  arise  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  forms 
of  the  earth  which  we  find  around  us.  We  see  a  valley  and  may 
trace  its  circuitous  path  from  its  source  to  its  debouchure,  but 
the  process  of  valley-making  is  so  slow,  except  during  severe 
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storms,  that  we  cannot  catch  nature  in  magnified  action.  Hence 
the  physical  laboratory  is  a  necessity  for  the  understanding  of 
physical  processes.  But  the  pupil  himself  should  have  the  problem 
which  he  has  found  in  nature  and  brings  to  the  laboratory  for 
solution.  Crude  apparatus  which  the  child  understands  and  can 
easily  manipulate  may  be  of  greater  value  in  experimentation 
than  more  refined  materials.  In  the  use  of  a  hose  and  a  hole  in 
the  ground  the  child  may  find  greater  scope  than  in  an  expensive 
laboratory.  The  young  children  love  action;  hence  laboratory 
experiments  are  not  only  fascinating  to  them,  but  intellectually 
productive. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  evidence  of  the  progress  in 
geography  teaching  than  the  advance  in  the  use  of  maps  in  all 
the  schools.  Yet  we  regret  that  what  Rousseau  said  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  is  applicable  to  too  much  of  our  teaching  today : 

In  every  study  signs  are  worthless  without  the  idea  they  are  to  represent. 
Notwithstanding  the  child's  study  is  confined  to  signs,  it  never  becomes  able  to 
understand  the  things  themselves.  While  one  endeavors  to  give  him  an 
acquaintance  with  the  earth,  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  map ;  he  learns 
the  names  of  cities,  countries,  and  rivers;  to  the  child  they  are  nowhere 
except  on  paper. 

If  you  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  above  statement  as  applied 
to  present  educational  conditions,  try  the  experiment  upon  a 
group  of  people  of  naming  different  places  on  the  earth's  surface, 
letting  the  hearers  describe  the  first  images  which  come  into  con- 
sciousness. I  feel  a  confidence  in  saying  that  a  large  percentage 
of  any  gathering,  geographers  excepted  of  course,  will  see  a  map 
instead  of  the  reality,  for  places  they  have  never  visited.  Many 
noted  teachers  argue  that  they  must  see  the  map  first,  then  force 
it  out  of  consciousness  by  the  image  of  the  things  or  places  for 
which  it  stands.  This  appears  to  be  an  intellectual  extravagance. 
We  cannot,  I  believe,  place  too  high  a  value  upon  maps.  Civiliza- 
tion could  not  exist  without  them,  but  to  encumber  the  minds  of 
helpless  children  with  images  of  parti-colored  maps,  which  always 
appear  in  consciousness  instead  of  the  correspondence  to  the  real 
country  or  city,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  little  short  of  a  pedagogic 
crime.  We  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Rousseau  in  what  he  says 
in  Entile: 
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You  want  to  teach  the  child  geography,  and  you  seek  for  globes,  spheres, 
maps,  and  a  host  of  apparatus !  What  is  the  good  of  all  these  representations  ? 
Why  do  you  not  begin  by  showing  him  the  object  itself,  so  that  he  knows  at 
least  what  you  are  speaking  to  him  about?  ....  After  all,  it  does  not  so 
much  matter  that  he  should  know  exactly  the  topography  of  the  country  as 
how  to  teach  himself  about  it;  it  matters  little  whether  he  have  maps  in  his 
head  so  long  as  he  understands  well  what  they  represent  and  has  a  clear  idea 
of  the  art  necessary  to  make  them.  Behold  already  the  difference  between  the 
knowledge  of  your  pupils  and  the  ignorance  of  mine !  They  know  their  maps ; 
he  makes  them. 

It  IS  through  making  maps  of  regions  visited  that  the  child 
understands  conventions  used  in  map-making.  He  may  make  a 
simple  road  map  showing  the  direction  of  travel  upon  an  excur- 
sion, or  may  model  the  relief  seen  in  sand,  or  represent  it  by 
shading  or  hatching  lines,  or  show  it  by  contours,  or  by  the  inter- 
national color  scheme;  and  by  so  doing  he  gains  the  alphabet 
of  maps,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  accomplishments  of  the 
geographer. 

Map-making  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts.  Hence,  from  the 
history  of  its  development  we  may  get  pedagogic  instruction. 
Among  primitive  people  the  necessity  for  maps  found  a  satis- 
factory response  long  before  writing  was  invented.  Stanley  tells 
of  the  aid  he  received  from  the  Uganda,  who  made  relief  maps 
of  their  country  in  the  sands  along  the  lakeshores.  Travelers  in 
every  part  of  the  world  have  acknowledged  a  similar  indebtedness 
to  the  untutored  natives,  from  the  islands  of  the  south  seas  to  the 
frozen  shores  of  Greenland.  Finding  that  fixed  maps  could  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  hunter,  the  warrior,  and  the  seafarer,  they 
have  shown  great  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  portable  maps. 

The  Micronesians,  of  Marshall  Islands,  made  maps  of  their 
islands  by  fastening  stones  or  shells  to  a  background  of  woven 
splints  of  palm,  the  size  and  location  of  the  shells  or  stones  corre- 
sponding to  the  area  and  position  of  the  islands.  They  expressed 
their  knowledge  of  hydrography  by  widening  the  splints  where 
the  swells  or  waves  increased,  as  would  be  the  case  on  nearing 
land.  Captain  Cook  paid  high  tribute  to  the  cartographic  ability 
of  the  south  sea  islanders.  He  told  of  his  successful  cruise 
through  forty  degrees  of  longitude  among  the  Australian  archi- 
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pelago  under  the  guidance  of  Tupaya,  a  native  of  Tahiti.  The 
Ainos  of  Japan,  and  the  Tunguses  and  other  tribes  of  Siberia,  have 
won  the  gratitude  of  travelers  by  the  maps  which  they  have  made 
for  them.  FrankHn,  Parry,  Hayes,  and  other  arctic  explorers 
have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  maps  made  by  the  Eskimos. 
The  entire  Aztec  country  was  mapped  when  the  Spaniards 
reached  Mexico,  and  these  maps  were  of  such  excellence  that 
Cortez  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  by  their  guidance.  They 
represented  mountains,  rivers,  towns,  forests,  and  political  divi- 
sions with  much  detail  and  accuracy.  The  Peruvians  were  also 
quite  advanced  in  the  art  of  cartography  when  stricken  by  the 
Spanish.  They  possessed  relief  and  political  maps  of  their  coun- 
try« which  were  of  great  value  to  their  destroyers. 

Economic  interests  seem  to  have  been  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
ancient  as  well  as  to  the  modern  map-makers,  for  the  oldest  map 
known  to  be  in  existence  is  one  which  represents  a  mining  district 
in  Nubia,  made  during  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  It  represents 
the  mountains  and  valleys,  showing  rocks  which  were  rich  in  ore 
and  those  which  were  barren,  not  omitting  the  wells  and  the  few 
scattered  trees  along  the  road  leading  into  that  desolate  country. 

The  great  problem  of  map-making  with  our  students  as  well 
as  in  the  evolution  of  cartography  has  been  to  give  graphic  expres- 
sion of  geographic  facts  consistent  with  an  assumed  convention. 
While  we  may  smile  at  the  maps  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  con- 
tain pictures  of  mountains,  houses,  men,  and  imaginary  monsters, 
yet  we  must  commend  the  motive  which  prompted  this  grotesque 
representation,  for  it  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and 
a  map  which  does  not  arouse  the  imagination  fails  in  its  purpose. 

Hereford's  very  fanciful  map,  which  gave  little  heed  to  the 
restraining  influence  of  truth,  but  reveled  in  delightful  imagina- 
tion when  knowledge  was  exhausted,  lays  high  claim  to  useful- 
ness, for  to  it  is  imputed  the  honor  of  so  arousing  the  imagina- 
tion of  Milton  that  his  poetic  fancy  gave  Paradise  Lost  to  the 
world. 

The  progress  of  map-making  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
greater  truthfulness,  which  also  means  greater  usefulness,  but 
the  attempt  to  be  truthful  and  at  the  same  time  graphic  has  been 
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the  maelstrom  which  has  engulfed  many  cartographers.  Those 
who  are  striving  for  accuracy  alone  in  expression  cry  out  against 
their  fellows  who  are  working  for  more  dramatic  representation ; 
unwarranted  exaggeration  is  the  persistent  charge.  Yet  the  fanci- 
ful maps  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  more  truthful  in  intellectual 
result  than  the  best  scientific  maps  of  today  that  arouse  only  their 
correspondence  in  consciousness.  But  the  fault  is  not  in  the  maps, 
but  in  our  inability  to  read  the  symbol. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  everything  which  tends  to  fuller 
geographic  concepts  aids  in  the  interpretation  of  geographic 
symbols.  The  ease  with  which  the  untrained  geographer  reads  a 
map  depends  upon  its  graphic  qualities.  Hence  reliefs,  shaded, 
and  hachure  maps  offer  fewer  difficulties  to  beginners  than  con- 
tour, political,  and  those  made  according  to  the  international 
color  scheme,  or  other  conventions.  As  has  been  said,  the  map- 
ping of  the  region  visited,  using  the  different  conventions  which 
obtain  in  maps  in  daily  use,  is  the  surest  way  of  understanding 
the  sjTubols  employed,  but  copying  of  maps,  considered  from  the 
educative  standpoint,  has  little,  if  anything,  to  commend  it  and 
much  to  condemn  it.  There  is  no  mental  activity  in  such  a  pro- 
cess, and  much  time  is  squandered  which  could  be  spent  to  better 
advantage. 

If  the  student,  in  expressing  his  geographic  concepts,  is 
required  to  use  a  convention  differing  from  the  one  employed  in 
the  map  he  has  been  studying,  the  demand  will  force  him  to 
interpret  the  map  into  terms  of  reality.  If  he  has  been  studying 
contour  maps,  he  should  represent  the  relief  of  the  area  studied 
by  modeling  or  by  drawing  with  hatching  lines,  by  shading,  or 
by  the  use  of  some  color  scheme. 

Progress  in  field  and  laboratory  work,  and  the  use  of  pictures, 
models,  maps,  and  charts,  in  teaching  geography  are  not  the  only 
signs  which  herald  its  progress.  We  are  now  beginning  to  see 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  sciences  and  history.  The 
influence  of  physical  conditions  upon  the  biological  aspect  of  the 
race,  which  was  so  strongly  brought  out  by  Darwin  and  Lamarck, 
is  now  being  applied  to  social  relations.  This  new  movement,  as 
we  wish  to  term  it,  was  advocated  by  Herder  two  centuries  ago 
when  he  said : 
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How  does  it  aid  a  youth  if  he  merely  knows  what  has  happened  and 
cannot  locate  events  ?  Only  through  the  aid  of  geography  will  it  become  clear 
to  him  why  certain  people  had  to  play  a  role  upon  the  historic  stage  and  could 
play  no  other ;  why  sciences,  inventions,  and  arts  —  indeed,  the  whole  civiliza- 
tion —  took  the  course  it  has  taken  and  no  other.  Geography  is  the  basis  of 
history  and  history  is  nothing  but  the  geography  of  times  and  nations  set  in 
motion. 

John  Smith,  in  his  history  of  Virgfinia,  published  in  1623,  says: 

For  as  geography  without  history  seemeth  a  carkasse  without  motion,  so 
history  without  geography  wandereth  as  a  vagrant  without  certain  habitation. 
He  who  studies  the  one  without  the  other  will  undersand  neither.  Who 
despises  both  should  live  like  the  mole  under  the  earth. 

No  historian  of  today  would  dare  to  claim  a  supreme  indiffer- 
ence to  geography.  Man  cannot  go  entirely  beyond  his  physical 
environment,  either  biologically  or  socially.  The  effect  of  climate 
on  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition  of  individuals  is 
everywhere  admitted,  and  the  influence  of  topography  and  native 
products  upon  humanity  can  not  be  denied.  Although  geography 
has  had  a  great  influence  upon  human  development,  it  furnishes 
only  one  part  of  the  interesting  story.  It  is  true  that  the  great 
fertile  flood  plain  of  the  Nile,  surrounded  by  a  nearly  impassable 
barrier,  the  desert,  made  Egypt's  civilization  one  of  the  greatest 
which  has  blessed  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  its  decadence  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  geography.  The  abundance  of  marble, 
we  now  recognize,  gave  plastic  art  to  Greece;  and  the  geologic 
fault  which  made  Wolf's  cove  possible  changed  the  history  of 
North  America.  Almost  every  social  custom  has  a  geographic 
basis. 

With  the  increase  of  knowledge  in  these  various  directions 
has  come  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  course  of  study.  It  is 
impossible  now  for  any  individual  to  encompass  the  known  geog- 
raphy of  the  world.  Hence  what  not  to  teach  is  as  important  as 
what  to  teach.  We  cannot  select  a  certain  number  of  facts  and 
say  these  facts  are  important,  hence  should  be  learned,  because 
the  important  facts  vary  with  every  locality  and,  we  may  say, 
with  every  division  of  time.  It  may  be  that  Hawaii  seems  impor- 
tant because  of  her  present  relation  to  us,  but  the  world  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
who  is  our  neighbor. 
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It  is  true  that  if  we  would  be  one  with  society,  we  must  con- 
stantly feel  the  pulse-beat  of  social  life.  And  the  great  industrial 
movement  which  is  now  sweeping  everything  before  it,  bringfing 
science,  art,  literature,  oratory,  and  the  bayonet  to  its  aid,  cannot 
and  should  not  be  ignored;  but  it  should  not  be  given  first 
place  in  our  consideration.  So  great  is  the  power  of  this  move- 
ment that  it  can  turn  the  heads  of  the  wise  and  good,  as  I  had 
evidence  in  India.  I  heard  a  man  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  wisest  of  Anglo-Indians  argue  eloquently  and 
feelingly  in  favor  of  the  opium  trade  in  India.  He  had  lived 
in  that  country  fourteen  years,  traveling  yearly  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  collecting  material  for  a  great 
museum  of  which  he  is  director ;  yet  he  believes  opium  is  of  great 
value  to  the  country.  The  glaring  light  of  commercialism  has 
blinded  his  ethical  sight. 

Since  knowledge  per  se  cannot  be  made  the  guide  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  course  of  study,  we  must  seek  for  it  elsewhere.  It  is  in 
the  principles  which  govern  the  formation  of  the  landscapes,  and 
those  which  determine  the  distribution  of  peoples,  their  habits 
and  customs,  that  we  find  relief.  These,  if  properly  mastered, 
become  the  keys  which  unlock  the  abstruse  geography  problems. 
The  ability  to  interpret  landscapes,  to  see  their  relation  to  cultural 
conditions,  to  use  geographic  symbols  properly  —  pictures, 
models,  charts,  and  literature  —  must  in  this  day  constitute  the 
equipment  of  the  geographer. 

A  course  of  study  intended  for  an  entire  city  or  country  can 
only  designate  the  very  broadest  lines  of  study.  For  it  is  just 
as  impossible  for  the  suburban  schools  to  use  the  same  course  of 
study,  as  the  schools  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  same  city,  as 
it  is  for  the  children  of  Jamaica  to  study  the  English  botanies, 
which  they  have  attempted  with  failure. 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  our  ideals  in  teaching  so  long  as  the 
"  factory  system  "  obtains  in  our  schools.  No  teacher  can  turn 
out  forty  pieces  of  humanity  yearly,  each  bearing  the  same  stamp, 
and  not  do  violence  to  her  better  self. 

Much  of  the  departmental  work  is  only  "  piece  work  "  ;  it  is 
not  related  to  the  life  of  the  child.     We  need  more  handmade. 
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hand-modeled  educational  results;  less  recitation  ot  pedagogic 
platitudes  and  more  execution ;  more  time  spent  in  teaching  the 
child  and  less  in  teaching  the  subject.'  Then  the  child  will  grow 
into  an  appreciation  of  the  harmonies  of  nature,  man,  and  natural 
law. 

ZoNiA  Baber. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
College  of  Education. 


THE  HUMAN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  PHYSICAL 

ENVIRONMENT.! 

We  think  of  man  as  living  in  an  environment,  the  elements  of 
which  are  largely  the  subject-matter  of  physical  geography;  and 
we  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  true  and  complete  geography 
is  a  study,  not  of  physiography  and  the  climate  merely,  but  of  the 
interaction  between  man  and  the  physical  part  of  his  environment. 

The  term  "  environment "  is  so  loosely  used,  and  is  made  to 
include  so  much,  that  we  must  do  some  careful  defining,  to  be 
sure  of  our  ground,  before  taking  up  a  discussion  of  our  subject. 
The  general  conception  of  environment  is  the  not-me  which  acts 
and  reacts  upon  me.  But  this  whole  universe  of  forces  and  influ- 
ences outside  of  myself  is  made  up  in  part  of  the  material  world 
and  its  forces,  and  in  part  of  the  spiritual  world  and  its  creations, 
which  are  quite  as  vital  in  determining  my  career  as  are  many  of 
the  material  considerations. 

So  our  environment  is  to  be  analyzed  in  a  dual  way,  as  (i) 
physical,  and  (2)  social,  or  sociological,  as  Herbert  Spencer  had 
it.  Over  a  century  ago  Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  the  Laws, 
was  fairly  convinced  of  this  analysis,  and  wrote  so  clearly  and 
with  such  conviction  as  to  the  influence  of  the  physical  elements 
in  our  environment  as  to  make  himself  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributors along  this  line,  though  he  wrote  before  there  was  a 
science  of  geology,  or  physiography,  or  meteorology  to  furnish 
data  or  establish  laws.  And  again  about  fifty  years  later  Buckle, 
in  his  History  of  Civilisation,  made  a  wonderful  statement  of  the 
significance  of  the  purely  physical  elements  in  our  social  evolution, 
so  good  a  presentation  as  to  have  been  scarcely  equaled  since. 
And  even  in  his  time  the  modern  science  of  geology  was  scarcely 
out  of  its  swaddling-clothes,  and  the  sciences  of  meteorology  and 
geography  were  not  yet  born. 

Now  that  the  tributary  fields  have  been  well  worked,  observa- 

^  Read  before  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers, 
Chicago,  November  27,  1903. 
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tions  by  millions  made  and  recorded,  and  laws  enunciated,  we  are 
able  to  arrive  at  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  analysis  of  our 
environment  and  make  ourselves  ready  to  recognize  the  effect  of 
the  fundamental  physical  elements. 

Let  me  take  up  each  of  the  phases  of  our  environment  and  see 
its  content  and  its  bearing. 

The  physical  environment  has  as  its  elements : 

1.  Climatic  conditions  —  as  hot  or  cold,  arid  or  humid. 

2.  Land  relief,  or  topography. 

a)  Barriers  —  as  mountain,  or  desert,  or  water. 

h)  Character   of   surface  —  whether   flat    plain,    or    dissected    plateau,    or 
mountainous. 

3.  Soil  —  of  increasing  significance  as  time  goes  by. 

4.  Materials  and  forces  available  in  a  given  region, 
a)  Inorganic  —  as  metals  and  minerals. 

h)  Organic  —  plant  and  animal  resources. 

5.  Competitors  in  the  realm  —  whether  human  or  by  the  lower  animals. 

The  social  environment  has  for  its  sources  and  influences : 

1.  Psychic  elements. 

The  consciousness  of  kind  (Giddings)  giving  rise  to  sympathy  and  co-oper- 
ation in  every  stage  of  evolution  from  the  lowest  animal  to  the  highest 
conventions  of  modem  society. 
The  law  of  imitation  (Tarde)  is  quite  as  sweeping  in  its  application. 

2.  Economic  relations. 

The  pursuit  of  wealth  the  keynote  of  social  impulse  —  Karl  Marx,  and 
later  exploited  by  Dr.  Patten.  Herbert  Spencer  works  along  the  same  lines 
in  his  interpretation  of  our  society  as  a  progress  from  militarism  to 
industrialism. 

Progress  under  these  influences  is  at  first  unconscious — as 
truly  cosmic  as  the  adaptation  of  a  plant  to  a  new  environment. 
And  in  all  our  social  organization,  even  in  the  highest  phases,  the 
purely  cosmic,  or  unconscious,  response  to  the  forces  in  the 
environment  is  effective  in  larger  measure  than  most  people  would 
willingly  admit.  We  have  but  to  look  about  us,  arid  see  the 
measure  of  heedless  unthought  with  which  we  have  exterminated 
certain  noble  animal  species,  as  the  bison  and  the  seal ;  or  see  the 
ravenous  haste  with  which  we  have  wasted  a  continent's  resource 
of  forest,  and  the  utterly  reckless  way  in  which  we  are  ravishing 
the  stored  sunshine  of  past  ages  in  our  coal  resource,  to  see  that 
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in  very  large  measure  we  are  as  senseless  and  unconscious  as  the 
beasts  of  the  field. 

But  though  at  first  our  evolution  has  been  unconscious,  and 
wholly  the  result  of  a  chance  geographic  environment,  sooner 
or  later  evolution  becomes  conscious  and  self-directed,  and  our 
noblest  ideal  for  society  is  that  it  should  become  so  in  constantly 
larger  measure.  Lester  F.  Ward  in  his  Dynamic  Sociology, 
F.  H.  Giddings  in  his  Principles  of  Sociology,  and  Benjamin 
Kidd  in  his  Social  Evolution  all  make  much  of  this  idea. 

All  these  elements  of  environment  express  themselves  in  social 
institutions  and  conventions,  which  analyze  themselves  into  a 
half-score  of  cathodes : 

1.  The  organization  of  the  family  and  the  status  of  woman. 

2.  The  idea  of  ownership  in  property. 

3.  Domestication  of  animals. 

4.  Agriculture. 

5.  Dress  and  adornment. 

6.  Shelter  —  leading  to  styles  of  architecture. 

7.  The  use  of  metals. 

8.  The  industrial  arts  —  as  in  pottery,  basketry,  weaving,  and  the  long  list 
of  mechanical  inventions. 

9.  Forms  of  government  —  as  military  and  industrial  or  economic. 
10.  Social  forms  and  customs;  beliefs,  as  superstitions,  religions. 

All  these  social  conventions  are  in  a  large  measure  psychic, 
but  all  are  secondary,  or  even  tertiary.  They  are  developed  after 
they  are  initiated.  All  analyses  of  them  come  back  to  initiation. 
And  the  least  analysis  arrives  at  a  purely  psychological  reaction 
—  a  nervous  response  to  an  external  stimulus;  that  is,  to  living 
tissue,  acting  on  a  physical  environment.  And  so  conditions 
favoring  or  inhibiting  origins  in  all  these  lines  are  found  in  the 
"deal'*'  (borrowing  a  term  from  whist)  of  the  elements  in  the 
physical  environment.  The  game  that  may  be  played,  whether 
aggressive  and  brilliant,  or  passive  and  inert,  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  cards  held.  And  in  the  distribution  of  the 
elements  of  the  physical  environment,  and  the  emphasis  laid  on 
each,  every  realm  and  age  deals  out  a  different  combination. 

The  origins  of  social  institutions,  just  as  truly  as  the  origins 
of  changes  in  the  living  body  of  the  plant  or  animal,  are  found 
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in  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  physical  environment,  and 
progress  depends  upon  a  surplus.  This  thought  is  most  signifi- 
cant and  far-reaching,  and  has  been  excellently  presented  by  Dr. 
Simon  N.  Patten  in  his  latest  work,  Heredity  and  Social  Progress. 
The  principle  of  the  surplus  must  be  kept  in  mind  at  every  step  in 
an  analysis  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment.  It  is 
operative  in  the  most  primal  phase  of  living  tissue,  and  it  applies 
at  every  stage  in  evolution  up  to  the  highest  and  most  spiritual 
social  institution.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  briefly  some 
of  its  principles : 

1.  A  surplus  of  tissue  in  the  cell  gives  opportunity  for  the 
occupation  of  more  space.  Hence  a  breaking  up  into  multicellular 
structure  and  the  differentiation  of  outer  from  inner  tissue,  and 
by  an  extension  along  this  line  of  development,  giving  rise,  in  due 
time,  to  organs. 

2.  In  the  same  way  a  surplus  of  energy  in  the  individual  man 
gives  us  the  genius  in  one  phase  of  development,  and  the  liberal 
and  iconoclast  in  another. 

3.  A  surplus  of  energy  in  a  social  class  impels  to  conquest, 
giving  added  power  and  leisure  to  the  conqueror,  making  culture 
possible.^ 

I  may  add  that  a  surplus  of  wants  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  sur- 
plus of  wealth  and  leisure,  to  make  progress  continuous.  Con- 
tentment is  a  mild  name  for  decay.  A  protestant  is  a  man  with  a 
conviction,  plus  a  good  backbone,  and  a  stiff  upper  lip.  For  such 
a  man  laws  are  made  —  to  be  broken.  Initiative  comes  from  such 
men,  and  progress  consists  often  in  getting  out  of  the  rut. 

The  physical  environment,  then,  is  important  in  giving  the 
conditions  for  initiative,  and  in  furnishing  the  opportunity  for  a 
surplus ;  hence  making  for  or  against  progress. 

The  highest  point  of  view  in  geography  is  this  very  study  of 
the  physical  environment  in  its  influence  on  man's  development, 
as  furnishing  the  conditions  in  response  to  which  changes  may 
or  must  occur,  (i)  in  the  physical  organism  of  man,  and  (2)  in 
his  social  organization. 

But  changes  in  man's  body  are  almost  immeasurably  slow. 

*  See  Veblen,  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  anthropoid  ancestors  began  to 
abandon  quadrupedal  locomotion,  it  may  be,  over  four  million 
years  ago,  we  are  not  yet  wholly  adapted  in  our  bodies  to  an 
upright  posture,  as  Brinton  and  others  have  shown.  And  the 
anatomists  and  physiologists  enumerate  127  vestigial  organs  in 
our  bodies  —  organs  which  are  more  or  less  useless  now,  but 
which  functioned  once,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  an  ancestor 
far  less  advanced  than  the  Pithecanthropus  erectus  of  Du  Bois. 
We  are  familiar  in  our  everyday  life  with  many  of  these  relics, 
such  as  the  nictitating  membrane  of  the  eye  and  the  vermi- 
form appendix.  It  seems,  as  David  Starr  Jordan  so  wittily 
remarks,  that  the  human  body  can  never  quite  forget  its  past,  but 
must  carry  around  in  itself  perpetually  the  record  of  every  stage 
in  its  physical  evolution. 

Our  bodily  response  to  the  physical  environment,  then,  is  in 
many  ways  almost  immeasurably  slow.  We  may  not  yet  name 
definitely  the  combinations  in  physical  environment  which  give 
us  color  of  skin,  head  form,  peculiarities  of  hair  structure,  or 
cast  of  features.  Yet  we  may  definitely  say  what  conditions  stunt 
the  stature  and  inhibit  action.  The  intelligent  farmer  or  breeder 
is  well  assured  of  the  principles  along  these  lines,  and  the  giant 
Norman  Percheron  horses  are  the  demonstration  of  the  law  of 
surplus  in  the  physical  environment;  and  just  as  truly  the  stunted 
pony  of  Shetland  and  the  cayuse  of  Montana  answer  for  the  lack 
of  surplus.  Professor  Ripley,  in  his  Racial  Geography  of  Europe, 
makes  a  beautiful  application  of  these  principles  in  the  discussion 
of  the  influences  of  the  thin  soil  and  the  hard  conditions  in  the 
Auvergne.  The  response  is  found  direct  in  the  stunted,  backward 
population,  the  miserable  relic  of  a  people  pushed  to  the  wall,  in 
ages  past,  by  more  powerful  tribes  that  came  and  evicted  them 
from  the  rich  and  favored  lower  lands.  And,  again,  that  hard 
conditions  dwarf  stature  may  be  shown  in  the  study  of  the  Jews. 
Downtrodden,  persecuted,  and  narrowed  in  opportunities  all  over 
Europe,  they  have  found  in  free  and  enlightened  England  an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  a  surplus;  and  in  the  rich  end 
of  London,  in  the  few  generations  they  have  been  there,  their 
average  stature  has  been  increased  over  an  inch  and  a  half. 
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Edwin  Markham's  biting  poem  on  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe" 
focuses  our  attention  on  the  power  of  hard  conditions  to  stunt 
and  warp  both  body  and  mind. 

Now,  while  the  rate  of  change  in  man's  body  is  for  the  most 
part  so  slow  that,  under  the  merely  cosmic  response  to  the  physical 
environment,  we  must  look  for  results  to  the  effect  of  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years  of  its  influence,  on  the  other  hand,  changes 
in  man's  social  organization  are  taking  place  under  our  very  eyes. 
And  though  some  of  the  social  institutions  are  of  as  slow  growth 
as  many  of  the  changes  in  man's  body,  yet  the  conditions  of  social 
organization  are  often  found  vitally  fixed  in  the  ensemble  of  the 
elements  of  the  physical  environment  of  a  particular  region.  A 
people  moving  from  a  given  region  in  which  a  good  measure  of 
adaptation  to  the  physical  environment  has  been  attained  may 
find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  changing  radically  many  of  the 
social  conventions  to  which  it  was  accustomed,  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. Of  this  we  have  record  in  almost  numberless  cases  where 
frontiers  have  been  passed  by  members  of  an  old  and  static  social 
order. 

Such  social  adjustments,  then,  are  relatively  rapid,  and  there 
tends  to  be  established  a  somewhat  definite  social  order  in  a  given 
type  of  geographic  realm,  which  imposes  itself  upon  almost  any 
human  stock  which  comes  to  occupy  the  region.  Out  of  a  dozen 
such  type  geographic  regions  which  might  be  studied,  let  us 
choose  one,  and  run  rapidly  over  it,  indicating  briefly,  as  we  may, 
the  ways  in  which  the  physical  environment  reacts  upon  man,  to 
limit,  direct,  and  give  character  to  his  social  status.  In  such  a 
study  of  a  type  region  the  problem  is  to  see  how  the  elements  of 
the  physical  environment  determine  social  origins  and  shape  their 
development.  Let  us  take  as  a  type  region  the  arid  area,  and 
show  the  persistence  of  its  influence  in  all  the  phases  of  social 
organization. 

THE  ARID  AREA. 

I.  The  family  and  the  status  of  woman.— An  arid  plain  in 
primitive  society  invites  the  chase.  The  animals  of  the  realm 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  of  necessity  herbivores.  The  scant 
grass  and  browse  of  such  a  plain  calls  for  nimble  deer,  fleet  of 
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fcK>t  and  ranging  widely.  To  follow  such  a  food  supply,  the 
family  of  the  hunter  must  be  ready  to  move  rapidly  and  on  short 
notice.  This  need  reduces  the  family  to  its  lowest  terms  —  father, 
mother,  child  —  and  makes  nomads  of  them  of  necessity.  This 
life  makes  man  the  bread-winner,  and  woman  becomes  a  slave 
and  chattel.  Among  the  Amerind  we  have  this  shown  in  the 
Sioux,  Apache,  and  other  tribes  of  the  great  plains. 

In  such  a  region,  if  the  animals  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
more  useful  living  than  dead,  we  come  naturally  to  — 

2.  The  domestication  of  animals. —  With  flocks  and  herds 
the  food  supply  is  less  precarious,  and  the  capacity  of  the  region 
is  greater.  The  family  unit  becomes  larger.  Sons  and  grand- 
sons may  stay  in  the  family  group.  This  provides  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  social  culture;  but  the  family  is  still  under  the  whip  of 
uncertain  forage  and  of  migrations  to  pastures  new.  So  social 
relations  remain  the  same.  We  have  the  patriarch,  and  women 
are  still  inferior. 

3.  Agriculture. —  With  game  scarce,  the  food  supply  is  sought 
in  plant  life,  and  progress  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  domestication 
of  plants.  This  locates  the  family  along  a  river  where  water 
makes  agriculture  possible.  In  such  a  case  women  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  leaders,  and  become  bread-winners  equally  with  the  men,  or 
even  superior  to  them.  This  means  independence  and  power,  and 
sooner  or  later  social  equality.  With  animals  domesticated  for 
draft,  and  milk  as  well,  or  meat,  the  food  supply  is  made 
immensely  more  ample  and  more  secure,  and  the  home  becomes 
static.  The  population  becomes  denser,  and  social  customs,  laws, 
and  regulations  become  necessary.  Here  is  the  give-and-take  of 
man  to  man  which  rubs  off  rough  comers  and  brings  in  time 
refinement  and  culture.  In  America  the  Pueblo  Indians  illustrate 
these  influences.  In  Egypt,  Assyria,  India,  and  China  the  earliest 
steps  in  civilization  passed  through  these  phases  of  development 
ages  ago. 

4.  The  idea  of  ownership  of  property. —  On  the  arid  plain 
individual  property  in  land  is  unknown.  It  is  so  the  world 
around.  The  ownership  in  the  Russian  steppe  region,  and  many 
other  similar  regions  in  Asia,  resides  in  the  village,  or  the  com- 
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munity.  Our  plains  tribes  have  the  very  greatest  difficulty  in 
acquiring  a  notion  of  ownership  in  the  land.  It  is  as  foreign  to 
them  as  the  ownership  of  air  or  sunshine  to  us.  But  where  soil 
was  from  the  start  the  source  of  bread,  land  is  owned,  and  the 
thought  is  easy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  private  ownership  of 
land  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  our  particular  phase  of 
civilization. 

5.  Dress  and  personal  adornment, —  The  sub-arid  plain  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  deer  restrict  the  material  of  dress  almost  wholly 
to  skins.  This  is  in  itself  a  strong  demand  for  simplicity  of  dress, 
and  holds  the  dress  ideal  rather  strictly  to  the  law  of  utility. 
With  the  advent  of  a  pastoral  life,  particularly  with  the  posses- 
sion of  sheep,  goats,  or  camels,  the  availability  of  wool  invites 
weaving,  thus  adding  extensively  to  the  variety  and  quality  of 
the  materials  for  dress.  This  is  in  itself  a  large  invitation  for 
advance  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  When  agriculture  comes  in 
such  a  r^ion,  plant  fibers  increase  the  variety  and  the  invitation 
for  development.  If  the  region  is  cold,  at  least  for  a  good  part  of 
the  year,  this  is  a  condition  which  holds  an  iron  hand  on  the 
character  of  dress,  and  does  not  permit  a  wide  departure  from 
the  fundamental  law  of  utility.  The  trousers  and  the  close- 
fitting  garment  owe  their  origin  to  such  a  physical  condition.  If 
the  r^ion  is  hot  much  of  the  year,  the  need  of  clothing  is  by  so 
much  reduced,  and  the  institution  of  dress  is  more  largely  based 
on  the  purpose  of  adornment.  The  flowing  robe,  the  skirt,  and 
the  shawl  have  their  origin  here. 

In  our  western  civilization  we  have  inherited  from  both  these 
sources.  The  conservative  and  leisure  classes  retain  the  display 
garments,  and  the  workers  keep  style  in  dress  much  more  close  to 
the  needs  of  the  case.  The  court,  the  church,  and  female  society 
still  carry  the  garb  of  leisure  and  of  low-latitude  arid  lands,  even 
into  geographic  environments  where  the  retention  of  the  style 
is  a  serious  handicap  and  the  occasion  of  much  suffering.  Here 
is  a  case  of  maladjustment  to  physical  environment  that  flaunts 
itself  in  the  face  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  —  a  case 
where  a  social  surplus  is  frittered  away  in  useless  friction  with 
the  physical  environment,  and  energy  is  lost  which  might,  if 
applied  wisely,  lift  society  and  further  civilization. 
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6.  Shelter — architecture. —  The  need  of  rapid  transit  in 
following  the  deer  reacts  strongly  upon  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  residence.  Necessity  requires  a  small  shelter,  and  of  light 
material,  which  can  be  quickly  taken  down  and  moved,  and  as 
quickly  set  up  as  need  arises.  The  materials  convenient  for 
such  purposes  are  poles  and  skins.  So  the  tepee  is  a  perfectly 
natural  response  to  the  conditions.  All  our  tribes  on  the  great 
plains  had  made  almost  a  perfect  adjustment  along  these  lines 
when  Europeans  came.  In  the  pastoral  phase,  woven  stuff  adds 
to  variety  of  building  materials,  hence  of  the  capacity  of  the 
abode,  and  so  invites  progress.  The  Tatar  and  Kurd  have  solved 
this  problem. 

When  agriculture  is  established,  the  need  for  moving  the 
abode  does  not  arise.  The  dwelling  becomes  static,  and  so  may 
be  made  of  a  larger  variety  of  materials.  The  size  is  not  limited 
nor  the  weight,  so  wood  may  enter  more  largely  into  construc- 
tion, and  as  in  arid  lands  even  wood  may  not  be  plenty,  sods  or 
stones  or  baked  clay  become  the  building  materials.  So  a  mas- 
sive construction  is  established  because  of  the  nature  of  the  most 
convenient  materials.  The  sun's  heat  is  the  discomfort  most 
necessary  to  counteract;  hence  the  walls  grow  thick.  There  is 
little  rain  to  be  shed;  so  the  roofs  become  flat,  and  a  type  of 
architecture  is  evolved.  The  Pueblos  show  as  a  primitive  phase, 
the  Egyptians  a  well-differentiated  style,  and  the  Greeks  a  style 
which  is  perfection.  But  each  one  of  them  carries  in  every  linea- 
ment the  record  of  a  climatic  condition  of  origin.  Contrast  these 
styles  of  architecture  of  the  arid  lands  with  the  Gothic,  which  is 
an  evolution  of  the  tepee  adapted  to  a  humid  clime. 

7.  Use  of  metals. —  The  presence  or  absence  of  metals  in  a 
realm  has  a  powerful  bearing  on  the  social  and  economic  possi- 
bilities of  a  people.  The  race  very  probably  came  to  the  use  of 
the  metals  through  finding  native  copper.  There  was  a  copper 
age,  which  grew  gradually  into  a  bronze  age;  and  much  later, 
with  the  accumulation  of  wisdom  in  metallurgy,  iron  came  into 
use.  But  no  people  could  come  into  the  use  of  metal  without 
having  the  metals  to  call  on.  They  could  have  developed  never 
so  wisely  in  all  lines,  but  without  copper  or  iron  they  would  have 
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SO  serious  a  handicap  as  to  make  a  high  grade  of  culture  out  of 
the  question.  There  are  many  coral  isles  in  the  Pacific  with 
quite  as  high  a  culture  as  we  could  ask  without  the  possession  of 
the  metals.  Even  after  a  high  civilization  is  established  the  pres- 
ence of  coal  and  iron  confers  so  powerful  an  advantage  as  to 
make  their  possessors  great,  willy  nilly.  Our  Pueblos  had  the 
handicap  of  having  no  metals  —  a  very  serious  bar  against 
progress. 

8.  Industrial  arts  and  mechanical  invention, —  Here  ag^in  we 
are  forced  to  see  that  the  nature  of  the  materials  at  hand  shapes 
the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  progress  in  the  long  list  of  inven- 
tions. The  origin  of  pottery  seems  closely  connected  with  a  life 
in  arid  conditions.  Water  is  a  prime  necessity.  It  must  be  kept 
on  hand.  The  skins  of  animals  are  convenient,  but  they  are 
short-lived,  and  there  are  other  obvious  disadvantages.  A  basket 
lined  with  clay  will  hold  water,  and  such  a  dish  burned  is  pottery. 
In  any  case,  the  inventions  which  may  be  made  depend  upon  the 
particular  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment. The  savage  in  England  would  make  his  bow  of  a  single 
piece  of  yew.  The  Eskimo,  lacking  yew,  must  use  his  wit,  and 
get  a  compound  bow  of  bone  and  sinew  —  a  work  of  high  art. 

9.  Forms  of  government, —  The  form  of  government  grows 
out  of  the  family  organization  and  the  way  in  which  the  daily 
bread  is  won.  On  the  arid  plain  the  strong  hunter  or  the  power- 
ful warrior  is  chief.  The  whole  life  is  one  of  the  chase  and  the 
conquest  of  a  weaker  foe.  It  is  not  a  long  step  from  the  hunting 
of  the  buffalo  to  the  hunting  of  an  enemy  in  the  adjoining  tribe. 
The  arid  realm  breeds  warriors  and  robbers  —  and  might  is  right. 
In  a  pastoral  society  the  family  is  the  state,  in  origin,  and  the 
father  is  the  head  of  the  government.  Conditions  are  only 
slightly  changed.  Women  are  slaves  and  inferiors,  and  any 
evolution  in  government  from  such  a  foundation  will  end  in  the 
establishment  of  a  hierarchy  of  rank,  with  the  strongest  in  the 
highest  places.  It  is  not  different  in  any  way  from  the  rule  of 
the  barnyard  among  homed  cattle.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wisdom 
or  right,  but  a  question  of  brawn.  Such  a  basis  leads  to  the 
establishment  of  aristocracy,  which,  long  planted  and  gone  to 
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seed,  gives  us  the  caste  system  in  India.  The  culmination  of  all 
such  government  is  the  absolute  monarchy,  which  is,  in  every 
instance,  in  last  analysis,  a  military  despotism. 

Agriculture  and  the  industrial  arts  tend  to  equality  among 
workers,  male  and  female.  The  tendency  is  to  make  the  wise 
man  the  leader.  The  whole  trend  of  such  a  foundation  is  toward 
democracy.  Our  western  civilization  is  in  constant  swing  between 
these  two  great  tendencies,  the  one  of  which  we  inherit  from  the 
arid  orient,  the  other  from  the  agricultural  lands  of  western 
Europe.  And  again,  the  Pueblos  show  us  a  primitive  form  of 
government,  with  the  agricultural  influence  uppermost. 

10.  Religion — social  customs. —  The  military  organization 
dominates  in  religious  establishment.  In  a  military  society  the 
religious  ideals  are  cast  in  the  same  mold.  There  is  the  same 
hierarchy,  and  every  individual  is  given  his  station,  with  emphasis 
on  obedience  to  the  higher  power.  The  supreme  deity  is  the  great 
war  leader  —  the  God  of  Hosts.  We  borrow  this  phase  of  our 
religion  from  the  arid  plains  of  the  Orient.  Even  our  hell  and 
heaven  are  creations  from  the  experiences  born  of  a  life  in  the 
hot  desert  and  the  delightful  oasis. 

But  the  practice  of  agriculture  focuses  the  attention,  not  on  a 
mighty  conqueror,  but  upon  the  clouds.  The  crops  depend  upon 
the  sun  and  the  rain,  and  life  and  happiness  depend  upon  the 
crops.  Interest  is  focused  on  the  return  of  the  sun  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  rain  or  the  flood.  This  builds  up  a  very  diflferenc 
religion,  which  looks  for  the  powers  above  us,  in  the  sun  and  in 
the  sky,  and  leads  easily  to  the  conception  of  the  unknown  god 
who  rules  the  winds  and  brings  the  rains,  and  who  lives  in  the 
sky.  And  these  are  elements  found  in  the  religion  of  every 
agricultural  people  settled  in  arid  lands:  Pueblo,  Inca,  Persian, 
Arabian,   Hebrew. 

RESUMfe. 

Human  development,  physical  and  social,  is,  at  the  start, 
unconscious,  a  direct  response  to  the  conditions  of  the  physical 
environment —  a  cosmic  process.  But  the  psychic,  social  element 
enters,  and  the  experience  of  the  race  is  gradually  capitalized  in 
the  form  of  social  institutions  and  conventions.     These  become 
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forces  competent  to  shape  further  progress,  but  they  are  clearly 
secondary,  depending  for  initiation  and  for  direction  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  physical  environment.  Progress  in  social  evolu- 
tion is  a  record  of  a  changing  ratio  between  the  influence  of 
the  physical  environment  and  this  growing  social  environment. 
This  changing  ratio  shows  a  growing  independence  of  the  physi- 
cal environment  on  the  part  of  man,  even  a  domination  over  it. 
It  may  be  represented  graphically  by  a  parallelogram,  the  length 
of  which,  AB,  stands  for  the  lapse  of  ages  occupied  by  human 
evolution,  and  this  may  be  four  or  five  million  years,  if  we  may 
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dare  try  to  convert  geological  ages  to  years.  The  vertical  ordi- 
nates  AA\  BB\  represent  in  the  terminal  epochs  the  sum  total  of 
the  forces  in  our  environment,  both  physical  and  social,  and  may 
be  most  easily  thought  of  in  percentage,  up  to  lOO,  at  the  top  line. 
With  the  Homo  alalus  the  social  environment  was  at  a  minimum, 
almost  zero;  the  physical  environment  essentially  lOO  per  cent. 
On  the  invention  of  language  (a)  a  sudden  access  of  social  power 
makes  a  large  conquest  over  the  physical  control.  With  the  dis- 
covery of  fire  (6)  another  conquest  over  nature  changes  the  ratio, 
reducing  the  control  of  the  physical  environment.  Agriculture 
(c),  domestication  of  beasts  of  burden  (d),  and  every  useful  dis- 
covery or  invention,  mechanical  or  social,  have  changed  the  ratio, 
giving  us  added  dominion  over  the  elements  of  our  physical 
environment.  But  we  can  never  reduce  this  environment  to  zero. 
Be  we  never  so  wise  and  ingenious,  we  shall  always  be  directed, 
and  the  course  of  our  evolution  will  be  conditioned  by  its  ele- 
ments. These  forces  may  be  unseen,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
potent,  and  they  are  eternal. 

J.  Paul  Goode. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
Department  of  Geography. 


ASTRO-GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  GRADES. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  is  prepared  to  hear  the  reader 
promptly  object  to  its  high-sounding  caption.  Astro-geography 
to  be  seriously  considered  as  a  subject  for  study  in  the  grades  1 
Then  he  imagines  he  hears  the  mental  shock  reUeved  with  the 
remark :  "  Well,  I  suppose  he  wanted  to  write  an  article  for  a 
magazine,  and  he  must  have  a  novel  title  at  least." 

But  let  us  pursue  the  matter  a  little  farther.  Is  the  title  so 
malapropos  as  it  seems  on  first  thought  ?  The  reader  will  hardly 
deny  us  the  favor  of  reading  far  enough  into  our  paper  to  find 
out  at  least  what  is  meant  by  its  title.  What  meaning  can  there 
be  in  the  phrase  "  Astro-geography  in  the  grades ''  ? 

Let  me  b^in  the  answer  to  this  question  in  the  good  old 
Yankee  fashion  of  asking  another.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"  geography  in  the  grades  "  ?  Are  we  seeking  to  secure  only  the 
informational  value  to  the  pupil  of  a  body  of  more  or  less  dis- 
jointed facts  for  his  possible  future  use  as  a  guide  in  travel,  in 
raising  crops,  or  in  judging  whether  when  he  starts  on  a  walk 
he  would  better  take  his  umbrella  along?  Or  should  the  geog- 
raphy teacher  rather  be  seeking  to  establish  points  of  contact 
between  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  the  laws  of  such  natural  phenom- 
ena as  hem  him  in  and  are  capable  of  being  set  into  orderly  array 
by  him  ?  Have  we  gone  so  far  in  our  pedagogical  rage  to  har- 
monize the  successive  appearance  of  the  mental  faculties  with  the 
several  grades  of  our  artificial  school  system  as  to  deny  to  the 
student  below  the  age  of  ten  the  possession  of  rational  faculties 
even  in  a  weak  degree?  If  so,  the  sooner  we  stop  theorizing  and 
look  at  the  child,  the  better  for  our  pedagogy.  Some  would  have 
us  believe  that  it  is  not  until  after  the  much-talked-of  adolescent 
period  that  the  student  really  begins  his  rational  existence.  This 
paper  proceeds  upon  the  view  that  a  pedagogy  based  upon  the 
study  of  segments  of  child-life  made  between  transverse  sections 
is  a  poor  pedagogy.  It  assumes  the  gradual  growth  and  decay  of 
the  mental  powers  in  the  individual  from  the  first  day  of  existence 
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to  the  last.  In  other  words,  it  is  held  that,  if  we  must  treat  the  life 
of  the  learner  by  sections,  the  longitudinal  section  reveals  a  truer 
state  of  things  for  the  teacher. 

Too  much  is  often  made  of  observation  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Evidence  has  long  been  sufficiently  plentiful  that  the  training  of 
the  observing  faculties  is  impossible  without  due  r^fard  to  the 
necessity  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  observations.  Most 
of  us  fall  short,  not  in  failing  to  observe,  but  in  failing  to  observe 
intelligently.  Observations  uninterpreted  are  always  blind  and 
pointless.  It  is  no  less  true  of  children  than  of  adults  that  obser- 
vation, to  be  educative,  must  be  rational.  The  emphasis  of  this 
paper  is,  accordingly,  that  especial  attention  be  given  to  having 
the  children  draw  their  own  inferences  from  their  observations. 
The  sort  of  work  called  for  below  will  be  valuable  only  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  trains  pupils  both  to  observe  and  to  reason 
on  their  observations. 

To  give  the  pupil  the  proper  foundation  of  ideas  on  which  to 
erect  his  edifice  of  geographical  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
be  led  very  early  to  grapple  with  some  pretty  broad  conceptions. 
His  home  region  is,  of  course,  his  starting-point,  and  only  his 
starting-point,  in  the  formation  of  his  conceptions.  To  confine 
his  geographical  knowledge  too  long  to  his  direct  experiences  in 
his  home  region  is  to  shorten  his  perspective  and  to  render  diffi- 
cult his  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  He  must  very  soon 
leave  the  local  environment  and  launch  out  upon  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  vastly  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  he 
can  never  expect  to  see  directly,  but  which  his  local  experiences 
enable  him  to  see  with  "his  mind's  eye."  In  other  words,  the 
conception  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and  even  the  more  difficult 
conception  of  the  earth  as  a  member  of  the  planetary  system, 
should  be  introduced  very  early  into  the  study  of  elementary 
geography.  The  gradual  transition  from  local  and  necessarily 
short-sighted  notions  of  the  appearances  of  near  objects  on  the 
earth  can  be  easily  made  by  directing  the  pupil's  observation  to 
the  appearances  of  remote  objects  and  of  the  landscape  from  sky- 
line to  sky-line,  and  thence  to  the  appearance  of  the  moon  and 
of  the  sun.    The  interpretation  of  these  appearances  must  needs 
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be  assisted  by  the  aid  of  globes  illuminated  under  various  con- 
ditions in  the  schoolroom.  No  better  work  can  be  done  by  a  very 
elementary  geography  class  than  to  spend  enough  time  observing 
the  appearance  of  the  moon  and  its  position  from  evening  to 
evening  among  the  stars,  to  trace  the  obvious  changes  through  an 
entire  lunation.  Crude  sketches  of  the  phases,  and  light  and  dark 
shadings,  of  the  lunar  face,  including  two  or  three  of  the  brighter 
neighboring  stars,  can  be  made  by  very  young  pupils  with  very 
little  assistance,  by  merely  directing  their  attention  successively 
to  the  desired  features.  The  writer  has  seen  a  group  of  ten-year- 
olds  enthusiastically  engaged  in  such  work  on  the  moon,  and  in 
similar  work  on  Venus,  from  evening  to  evening,  during  the 
summer  months  for  two  weeks.  They  were  veritable  little  astron- 
omers, investigating  at  first-hand  phenomena  which  would  have 
made  many  an  adult  scientist  blush  for  his  lack  of  interest  and 
intelligence  in  such  matters.  One  could  easily  imagine  the  exult- 
ance  of  spirit  with  which  they  seized  upon  the  discoveries  brought 
out  by  the  comparison  of  their  crude  little  working  sketches  from 
night  to  night,  as  not  unlike  that  "divine  intoxication"  with 
which  the  great  astronomers  of  the  past  have  trembled  as  they 
approached  the  sacred  presence  of  new  discoveries.  Who  that 
has  seen  the  enthusiasm  of  these  embryo  scientists  can  doubt  the 
educational  genuineness  of  the  effort  thus  put  forth  ?  The  diffi- 
culty in  doing  such  work  in  the  schools  is  either  imaginary  or 
is  due  to  the  mental  passivity  into  which  teachers  have  trained 
themselves  by  long-continued  ignoring  of  the  great  truths  which 
lie  under  their  immediate  ken.  The  freshness  of  spirit  and  open- 
mindedness  to  truth  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  conceal  or  stifle  their  enthusiasm  at  the  first-hand 
discovery  of  new  truth  will  be  both  a  revelation  and  in  some 
instances  a  mortification  to  grown-up  folk. 

By  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  sticks  and  the  law  of  simple  propor- 
tion —  which  law  may  be  better  taught  in  this  way  than  is  done 
in  the  texts  —  the  pupil  may  measure  for  himself  the  actual 
diameter  of  the  moon,  if  the  teacher  will  give  him  its  distance. 
For  a  simple  form  of  solution  of  this  problem  the  teacher  is 
referred  to  the  Rational  Grammar  School  Ariihmetic,    (Problem 
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17,  p.  199.)  When  the  pupil  has  found  from  his  own  measures 
that  the  diameter  of  the  moon  is  over  two  thousand  miles,  that  it 
looks  round,  and  is  visibly  spotted  with  light  and  dark  shadings, 
it  is  much  easier  for  him  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  an 
earth  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  spotted  over  with  seas 
and  continents.  An  opera  glass  will  aid  materially  in  impressing 
the  student  with  the  roundness  of  the  lunar  globe  and  with  the 
spottedness  of  its  surface. 

Again,  after  the  pupil  has  followed  from  evening  to  evening, 
or  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  evenings,  the  slow  eastward  creeping 
of  the  moon  among  the  stars,  pretty  well  through  a  complete 
lunation,  he  will  have  picked  up  many  ideas  incidentally  which 
will  later  be  most  valuable  to  him  in  his  work  in  geography  and 
in  nature  study,  and  which  will  afford  him  a  source  of  genuine 
pleasure  all  his  life.  He  will,  if  the  cause  of  the  observed  changes 
of  phase  is  cleared  up  for  him  by  the  aid  of  an  illuminated  globe 
and  an  artificial  sun,  never  fall  into  the  popular  confusion  as  to 
whether  the  horns  of  the  moon  should  point  from  or  toward  the 
sun,  as  to  whether  the  new  moon  rises  in  the  east  or  in  the  west, 
and  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon's  arms." 
If  such  study  is  followed  at  intervals  throughout  a  year,  the  pupil 
will  learn  much  about  the  path  of  the  moon  through  the  stars; 
will  become  impressed  with  the  reality  of  the  movements  of 
heavenly  bodies — among  them  the  earth;  will  learn  something 
about  the  constellations;  and  under  an  intelligent  teacher  may 
learn  to  recognize  for  himself  the  principal  planets  both  by  their 
appearance  and  by  their  visible  movements,  and  may  fix  in  mind 
the  slow  westward  drift,  with  the  seasons,  of  the  rising  constella- 
tions. This  much  observational  work  on  the  moon  is  both 
feasible  and  immensely  important  for  pupils  from  Grades  IV  to 
VIII.  The  only  practical  difficulty  is  in  getting  teachers  who  feel 
its  importance  sufficiently  to  keep  it  up  systematically  without 
overworking  it  at  any  point  along  the  specified  interval. 

It  will  at  once  be  objected,  even  by  those  who  admit  the 
importance  of  this  work,  that  pupils  cannot  be  gotten  to  do  the 
observing;  that  classes  of  pupils  of  this  age  cannot  be  brought 
together  under  the  open  evening  sky  with  their  teachers;   and 
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that  the  observational  work  without  the  teacher  would  be  little 
better  than  worthless.  These  are  the  staple  objections  that  one 
always  hears.  They  are  nevertheless  not  valid,  even  if  they  have 
become  classical  among  elementary  teachers.  Ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  is  enough  time  for  the  pupil  to  give  to  this  observational 
work  for  one  evening.  The  more  the  pupil  does  without  assist- 
ance the  better.  A  line  or  two  from  the  teacher  to  the  parents, 
directing  them  as  to  what  observation  is  wanted,  will  in  most 
cases  secure  all  the  co-operation  the  teacher  needs.  The  kind  of 
observation,  however,  which  is  most  valuable,  and  in  which  the 
student  should  be  trained,  is  independent  observation.  Very 
much  assistance  from  the  parents  is  positively  harmful.  The 
pupil  will  bring  his  notebook  to  the  class  the  next  day,  and  his 
work  will  be  gone  over  with  the  same  care  and  consideration  as 
should  be  bestowed  on  any  of  the  other  assigned  work. 

Nor  is  this  work  new.  It  is,  however,  not  done  so  extensively 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  testimony  of  those  who  have  tried  it  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  teacher's  idea  that  it  is  difficult  to  teach  it,  as 
also  the  pupil's  feeling  that  the  observing  is  difficult,  are  entirely 
dissipated  by  the  first  attempts  at  doing  it.  Miss  Eliza  A.  Bowen, 
a  pioneer  and  hearty  advocate  of  the  sort  of  observational  work 
here  recommended,  has  prepared  an  excellent  text  for  the  guid- 
ance of  high-school  classes  in  such  work  as  this.  No  better  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  such  work  can  be  given  than  by  recommending  all 
interested  to  study  Miss  Bowen's  text.  Astronomy  by  Observer 
tion.  For  grade  classes,  of  course,  the  plans  of  this  book  must  be 
greatly  simplified;  but  this  will  offer  no  special  difficulty.  The 
four  large  maps  given  in  Miss  Bowen's  book,  and  her  suggestion 
that  constellations  be  always  identified  by  certain  geometrical  or 
other  familiar  forms,  suggested  by  groupings  of  a  few  bright 
stars  within  the  constellation,  are  directly  pertinent  to  grade  work. 
The  following  outline  will  suggest  the  subject-matter  which  can 
and  should  be  studied  by  direct  observation  by  pupils  from 
Grades  IV  or  V  to  VIII. 

A  few  nights  (four  or  five)  during  fortnightly  periods  should 
be  spent  in  making  notebook  records  of  observational  studies  and 
in  discussions  upon  them  of  the  objects  given  under  each  of  the 
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following  heads.  The  teacher  will  be  greatly  guided  by  Miss 
Bowen's  text,  published  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  which  con- 
tains the  greatest  amount  of  usable  material  of  any  elementary 
book  yet  in  print.  Upton's  Star  Atlas  will  also  be  found  service- 
able. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  the  work  is  to 
teach  pupils  both  to  observe  and  to  think.  One  or  two  constella- 
tions an  evening  is  sufficient. 

1.  Fundamental  constellations :  (a)  the  Great  Bear  (large  dipper) ; 
(6)  the  Lesser  Bear  (Polaris)  ;  (c)  Queen  Cassiopeia's  Chair;  {d)  the  Lyre 
(Vega);    {e)  the  Northern  Crown  (Arcturus). 

2.  The  zodiacal  constellations  of  September:  (a)  the  Virgin  (Spica)  ; 
(&)  the  Scales;  (c)  the  Scorpion  (Antares)  ;  (rf)  the  Archer  (little  dipper)  ; 
{e)  the  Goat;    {f)  the  Fishes. 

3.  The  Milky  Way  or  Galaxy  and  solstice:  (a)  its  position  and  place; 
(6)  its  form;    (c)  its  brightness;    (</)  location  among  stars  of  winter  solstice. 

4.  The  zodiacal  constellations  of  November:  (a)  the  Fishes;  (6)  the 
Ram;    (c)  the  Bull;    (rf)  the  Twins  (Castor  and  Pollux). 

5.  Other  constellations  and  objects  of  November  sky:  (a)  the  great 
square  in  Pegasus;  (&)  Andromid  and  Orion  nebulae;  (c)  visible  planets; 
(</)  moon;    {e)  location  among  stars  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

6.  Zodiacal  and  other  constellations  of  February  sky:  (a)  the  Goat; 
(&)  the  Water-Bearer;  (c)  the  Fishes;  {d)  the  Ram;  {e)  the  Bull;  (/) 
the  Twins;    (g)  the  Lion  (Regulus). 

7.  The  Galaxy  and  its  principal  constellations. 

8.  The  constellations  of  the  April  sky. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  program  rigidly  for  work  upon  the 
planets.  They  must  be  "  taken  as  they  come."  But,  leaving  the 
work  informal,  the  following  facts  may  easily  be  gotten  at  by  a 
little  patience  and  perseverance : 

1.  Their  difference  in  appearance  from  the  stars. 

2.  Their  brightness  as  compared  with  neighboring  bright  stars. 

3.  Their  differences  of  color. 

4.  Their  positions  with  reference  to  bright  stars,  estimated  and  recorded 
in  direction  (north  —  toward  Polaris)  and  in  terms  of  the  distance  (5**) 
between  "the  pointers." 

5.  Their  paths  mapped  on  small  globes  suitably  provided  with  parallels 
of  latitude  and  meridians  of  longitude. 

6.  Their  movements  with  respect  to  the  sun. 

7.  Their  appearances  in  an  opera  glass  described  and  read  up  in  a  simple 
text  (Holden's  Astronomy). 

8.  Comparative  study  of  the  earth  as  one  of  the  planets ;  changes  observed 
on  the  sky  caused  by  earth's  diurnal  and  annual  motions  being  pointed  out. 
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9.  Relations  of  a  planet  and  sun  studied  with  an  illuminated  model. 
10.  Study  of  pictures  of  planets  with  lantern  where  possible. 

Much  is  made  nowadays  of  fairy-stories  and  classical  myths 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Some  of  the  finest  mythology  ever 
produced  centers  around  the  constellations.  Literary  references 
to  these  myths  are  frequent.  Often  have  they  been  made  "to 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  Why  not  make  much  more  of 
these  myths  with  the  very  early  grades  than  we  do?  In  addition 
to  their  intrinsic  beauty,  these  classical  myths  have  a  historical 
value  and  will  become  a  permanently  useful  possession  to  the 
children.    Let  us  make  more  of  them ! 

In  the  later  grades  the  observational  work  should  become 
more  distinctively  quantitative  in  character.  Such  measurements 
as  are  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  given  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
references  below  may  be  used  to  correlate  with  the  grade 
geometry.  Work  on  the  sun  such  as  is  outlined  in  Jackman's 
Number  Work  in  Nature  Study  should  also  be  made  a  feature 
of  the  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  work. 

The  list  of  references  here  added  will  serve  to  put  the  reader 
in  touch  with  what  has  been  and  is  being  done  along  the  lines 
here  outlined : 
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While  the  members  of  a  class  were  discussing  plans  for  a 
year's  work  on  the  history  of  Chicago,  the  children  brought  out 
the  reason  for  the  original  settlement  of  the  city  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  on  the  lake.  After  talking  over  the  river  as  the  open 
way  to  the  fur  trader's  country  and  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ing region,  a  small  boy  of  eight  very  seriously  propounded  the 
following  problem,  over  which  he  had  evidently  spent  much 
thought :  "  Which  do  you  think,"  said  he,  "  is  the  best  way  to 
study  geography  —  to  begin  with  your  own  place  and  go  out, 
out,  out,  until  you  reach  the  stars,  or  to  begin  with  the  stars  and 
come  in  and  in  until  you  reach  your  own  place  again?"  Upon 
being  told  that  people  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  either  course, 
and  reminded  that  during  the  previous  year  he  had  studied  about 
people  who  lived  in  very  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  was  now 
to  study  about  his  own  locality,  he  accepted  the  answer,  satisfied 
to  begin  at  home;  but,  while  settling  back  contentedly,  mur- 
mured :    "  But  I  shall  get  a  book  about  the  stars,  anyway." 

This  story  may  indicate  an  unusual  state  of  mind  in  an  eight- 
year-old  child,  but,  contrary  to  opinion,  children  between  eight 
and  nine  take  such  universal  views  much  oftener  than  they  are 
given  credit  for  so  doing.  The  title  "  astro-geography  "  has  but 
little  meaning  save  as  an  occasionally  convenient  division  in 
science  for  the  teacher's  grouping  of  work  to  be  done  with  child- 
ren under  twelve. 

Many  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  this  same  "astro- 
geography"  kept  in  the  teacher's  mind  may  help  in  forming  in 
the  child's  mind  a  background  of  feeling  and  interest,  out  of 
which  will  develop  these  same  conceptions  later  on  in  his  life, 
though  at  the  time  they  may  seem  as  far  off  from  the  work  that 
he  is  actually  carrying  on  as  the  boy's  story  about  the  stars  was 
from  Chicago  geography. 

The  city  child  has  so  much  of  people,  so  many  activities,  that 
his  naive  attitude  of  wonder  and  delight  in  the  heavenly  bodies 
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dies  Still-born,  unless  the  organization  that  school  and  home  can 
effect  give  him  chance  for  development  of  that  genuine  interest 
in  the  marvels  of  the  countless  stars  and  immense  distances  of 
space  which  only  the  leisure  of  early  youth  can  afford. 

In  the  child's  mind  is  still  inherent  that  plasticity  which  makes 
possible  the  use  of  material  that  seems  to  the  ordinary  adult 
mind  abstract,  too  remote  to  be  suggestive. 

A  child  aged  eight  or  ten  has  no  fear  of  any  subject,  no  habit 
of  r^^rding  one  problem  as  more  difficult  than  another,  because 
of  association.  Points  in  astro-geography,  as  in  physiography, 
which  take  an  hour's  work  with  college  students  will  be  worked 
out  by  children  in  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  especially  in  this  topic 
with  older  students  that  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  overcome  the 
paralyzing  feeling  that  the  subject  is  abstruse,  than  to  solve  the 
real  problem.  The  average  teacher  will  grant  that  a  child  can 
use  angular  measure  in  making  a  clock  face,  when  this  same 
teacher  might  hesitate  to  go  on  and  apply  the  method  in  getting 
the  altitude  of  a  star,  or  in  attacking  the  subject  of  latitude  or 
longitude. 

With  very  young  children,  when  occasion  arises  for  their 
noting  marked  changes  of  length  of  day  and  night,  and  of  season, 
by  reference  to  the  causes  of  these  changes,  made  in  a  story  form, 
the  teacher  can  keep  the  ideas  plastic  and  open  to  the  larger  uni- 
versal element,  although  he  may  be  occupied  at  the  time  with 
small  results  of  the  same  changes,  such  as  autumn  fruits,  the 
winter  ice  and  snow,  planting  of  his  garden,  or  the  return  of  the 
birds  in  the  spring. 

Seven-year-old  children  begin  to  ask  definitely  for  the  story 
of  the  earth ;  and  here  again,  in  connection  with  something  they 
are  carrying  on  —  their  gardening,  or  any  other  occupation  — 
can  be  introduced  the  same  story  of  the  seasons,  the  explanation 
of  the  moon's  phases,  why  only  the  north  star  seems  stationary, 
and  stories  to  identify  others  of  the  guiding  stars  of  the  heavens. 
By  the  use  of  globes  and  strong  light,  a  real  appreciation  of  the 
reason  for  the  changing  phases  of  the  moon  which  the  child  sees 
each  month  may  be  easily  attained,  as  well  as  the  periodic  recur- 
rence of  the  eclipses;   although,  of  course,  the  working  out  in 
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detail  of  the  definite  position  of  the  moon  with  relation  to  the 
sun  and  earth,  which  results  in  the  different  phases,  might  better 
be  left  until  two  or  three  years  later.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
child  will  learn  to  look  for  the  full  moon  rising  in  the  east,  as 
the  sun  disappears  in  the  west,  and  associate  that  eastern  position 
with  its  relation  to  the  sun.  In  a  graduate  class  in  the  University 
a  professor  of  Greek  was  astonished  to  find  that  only  one  in  his 
class  knew  where  the  full  moon  rose.  This  one  student  after- 
ward confessed  the  only  reason  for  her  knowledge  was  that  she 
had  heard  an  explanation  made  on  that  day  to  a  seven-year-old 
boy  at  home.  So  much  of  the  history  of  past  peoples  and  their 
literature  is  bound  up  with  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  the  wonder 
of  the  nightly  heavens,  that  one  would  question  an  education 
which,  recognizing  that  city  life  now  has  no  actual  need,  such  as 
existed  of  old,  for  such  knowledge,  would  ignore  the  fact  that 
this  experience  must  come  to  the  child  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  school  and  the  home. 

The  equinoxes,  the  shortest  and  the  longest  day,  are  occasions 
to  be  utilized  year  after  year  to  bring  about  a  growing  definite- 
ness  of  idea  in  the  child's  mind  of  the  earth's  position  in  the  solar 
system.  The  events  which  effectively  seize  on  the  child's  imagi- 
nation are  the  meteoric  showers,  the  press-heralded  comet,  the 
nebulae,  and  the  riddle  of  the  double  star. 

The  amount  that  can  be  done  with  such  topics  as  geographical 
position  upon  the  earth,  as  determined  by  time  and  the  altitude 
of  the  stars  and  sun,  thus  giving  latitude  and  longitude  a  raison 
d'etre,  depends  upon  the  background  the  children  already  possess 
from  their  previous  experiences.  As  an  illustration  of  what  can 
be  done  when  the  child,  through  his  imagination,  realizes  the 
need  for  a  means  of  determining  geographical  position,  and 
actually  constructs  a  primitive  method  of  determining  the  same, 
the  following  report  may  be  of  value : 

The  children  of  nine  or  ten  who  carried  through  this  work 
were  getting  some  idea  of  that  enlargement  of  the  known  world 
which  took  place  after  the  discovery  of  America,  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  colonization  period.  They  had  had  the  voyages 
of  Hawkins  and  Drake  as  introductory  to  the  settlement  of  Vir- 
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ginia.  Through  the  voyages  of  these  navigators  they  had  gained 
some  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  a  means  of  locating  the 
position  of  newly  discovered  lands,  as  well  as  the  need  of  the 
navigator  to  keep  his  bearings.  Starting  from  their  own  sailing 
expeinences,  it  was  found  that  they  had  a  vivid  idea  of  sailing  by 
points  on  the  coast,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  reason  why  the 
compassless  sailor  hugged  the  shore  of  the  continent.  With  the 
help  of  the  compass  they  at  first  thought  that  the  problem  of 
sailing  in  a  certain  direction  was  entirely  solved,  but  when  they 
found  that  the  distance  north  and  south  was  as  important  as  direc- 
tion, they  came  up  against  the  problem  which  had  determined  the 
invention  of  the  astrolabe,  or  primitive  quadrant  and  sextant. 
By  imagining  they  were  in  typical  positions  upon  the  earth,  and 
that  the  sun  was  on  the  sky's  equator,  they  could  see  that,  as  a 
man  traveled  north  from  the  earth's  equator,  the  noonday  sim 
would  be  lower  and  lower  in  the  sky ;  also  that  the  pole  star  at 
night  would  rise  to  a  higher  point  with  each  northward  advance, 
until  the  star  was  in  the  zenith  at  the  pole.  With  the  help  of  a 
globe  and  strings,  the  fact  was  shown  them  that  the  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  zenith  was  the  same  as  the  angle  of  latitude  at 
the  center  of  the  earth,  if  measured  in  d^rees  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  to  the  latitude  of  the  observer.  This  relation  of  the 
angles  is  easily  seen  intuitively.  They  went  to  work  to  make 
some  instrument  which  would  give  them  a  ready  way  of  finding 
the  sun's  angle  or  height  in  degrees  on  the  horizon  plane.  The 
result  was  worked  out  in  combination,  each  child  making  a  form 
of  the  astrolabe  where  the  sun's  ray  was  received  through  a  tube 
or  circle.  The  circle  of  light  falling  on  a  piece  of  paper  at  the  end 
of  the  tube  gave  a  means  for  determining  the  exact  angle  by  the 
pointer  carried  under  the  tube.  The  children  were  then  given  the 
correction,  or  the  declination  of  the  sun  for  that  day,  and  by 
subtracting  the  sum  of  the  declination  and  observation  angles 
from  ninety  degrees  they  obtained  the  latitude  of  Chicago  to 
within  two-fifths  degrees.  The  construction  was  the  result  of  a 
long  series  of  steps  which  lasted  through  several  weeks  of  daily 
periods  of  an  hour  in  length  —  which  implies  the  development 
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of  an  idea  of  angular  measurement  in  the  clock,  compass  and  hour 
circles  on  the  earth. 

They  then  applied  this  method  of  locating  one  or  two  points 
in  Drake's  voyages,  in  which  they  had  been  especially  interested, 
such  as  the  Canary  Islands,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  again  used  their  latitude  and  longitude  in  a  com- 
parison of  their  own  position  with  that  of  the  Virginia  colonists 
with  reference  to  the  difference  in  the  severity  of  the  winter  in 
Virginia.  They  applied  this  again  in  a  restatement  of  the  zonal 
distribution  of  life  on  the  globe  with  reference  to  their  previous 
year's  work.  The  need  for  selection  of  a  prime  meridian  seemed 
to  follow  logically  from  the  use  they  had  made  of  the  equator  in 
reckoning  latitude. 

In  such  work  as  the  above  the  interest  in  the  problem  and 
appreciation  of  its  importance  lay  entirely  in  the  relation  to  the 
voyages  and  discoveries  which  they  were  following,  and  could 
never  be  undertaken  aside  from  such  realization  of  its  neces- 
sity. The  interest  in  their  own  activity  in  meeting  the  succes- 
sive difficulties  in  construction  deepens  the  interest,  somewhat 
vague  and  indefinite,  with  which  they  start  out,  while  the  interest 
in  getting  their  observation  "  right "  helps  them  realize  the  four 
or  five  conditions  which  must  be  met  in  taking  even  so  simple 
an  observation  as  this.  In  this  way  such  work  would  seem 
to  fulfil  requirements  which  demand  recognition  of  a  problem, 
hence  initiation  on  the  child's  part,  and  utilization  by  him  of 
means  suggested  by  the  teacher  to  obtain  an  end  which  he  appre- 
ciates. With  older  children,  from  ten  to  thirteen,  such  points  can 
be  worked  out  as  are  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  sun  dial, 
of  the  day  circle,  the  mapping  of  the  chief  constellations,  and  the 
working  out  of  such  a  model  of  the  solar  system  as  is  suggested  in 
Iles's  Intuitive  Geometry,  where  a  child,  after  walking  blocks  to 
place  his  various  planets,  begins  to  get  a  faint  realization  of  the 
enormous  distances  involved  in  our  own  small  planetary  system. 
To  solve  through  constructive  geometry  the  problem  of  finding 
latitude  from  altitude  of  the  sun  or  pole  star  is  a  problem  which 
interests  and  demands  all  the  powers  df  a  thirteen-year-old  child, 
especially  when  applied  in  the  construction  of  the  sun  dial.    That 
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the  child's  mind  is  fascinated  by  contemplation  of  the  great  dis- 
tances and  by  the  possibilities  for  imaginative  construction  of 
conditions,  which  can  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  solar  system, 
with  its  history  as  given  in  the  various  hypotheses  of  formation, 
has  been  found  as  true  as  the  most  enthusiastic  astronomer  could 
desire. 

The  main  ideas  of  the  earth  as  one  planet  in  a  system,  of  our 
seasons  as  due  to  the  inclined  axis  which  makes  the  change  in 
direction  of  sunlight  and  relative  length  of  day  and  night,  may 
be  made  more  telling  if  considered  by  the  child,  not  only  as 
changes  which  affect  his  immediate  surroundings,  and  also  the 
remote  quarters  of  this  globe,  but  as  related  to  similar  changes  in 
the  sister-planets.  Mars  or  Venus.  In  the  same  way  the  idea  of 
the  motions  of  our  satellite,  if  compared  with  the  motions  of  other 
satellites,  as  well  as  connected  with  its  varying  phases  as  seen  by 
the  child,  will  gain  distinctness  of  conception.  The  theories  of 
the  formation  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of  a  nebulse,  once  like  others 
which  can  be  seen  today,  should  be  repeated  from  year  to  year 
as  affording  a  most  important  and  clear  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  scientific  theories  are  formed,  only  to  be  replaced  by 
others,  and  helps  to  do  away  with  the  tendency  to  regard  a  natural 
law  as  arbitrary. 

If  each  time  that  such  a  topic  is  used  with  children  it  is  so 
connected  with  some  appreciation  of  the  problem  which  gave  rise 
to  its  first  consideration,  and  the  problem  is  elaborated  through 
the  construction  by  the  child  of  some  apparatus  which  he  can 
in  part  invent,  the  danger  of  abstractness  cannot  be  urged.  Indi- 
cations furnished  by  various  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  period  just  before  the  secondary  school,  before  the  pressure 
of  college  requirements  is  felt,  would  be  the  time  to  give  an 
organized  summary  of  these  main  conceptions  of  the  oldest  of 
sciences,  astronomy,  in  close  connection  with  one  of  the  newest, 
geography. 

Katherine  B.  Camp. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
School  of  Education. 


GRAPHIC  REPRESENTATION  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

I. 

Geography  as  taught  in  the  schools  today,  and  as  presented 
in  our  modem  text-books,  is  almost  a  new  subject.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  so-called  new  geography  is  the  prominence  given 
to  relief  and  to  the  various  landscape  forms.  The  surface  of 
the  land  —  that  is,  the  relation  of  high  lands  to  low  lands  — 
is  more  and  more  understood  to  be  the  key  that  opens  up  to  the 
child  the  whole  fascinating  subject  of  geography. 

To  the  children  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  earth  must 
have  appeared  flat,  with  a  great  number  of  cities  scattered  about 
promiscuously  and  with  rivers  flowing  in  all  directions.  CJeog- 
raphy  meant  a  memorizing  of  the  peculiar  shapes  which  this  flat 
land  surface  assumes  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  and  of  cities, 
rivers,  and  mountain  ranges  which  were  distributed  without 
definite  relation  to  the  surface  itself.  Mountain  ranges  were 
named,  but  the  child  rarely  had  an)rthing  in  mind  except  the 
caterpillar-like  representation  of  these  features  on  the  map.  That 
the  land  sloped  in  a  certain  direction,  that  a  combination  of 
slopes  determined  the  drainage  of  a  country,  and  that  rivers 
flowed  in  the  valleys;  that  the  coast  line  presented  an  infinite 
variety  of  form;  and  that  cities  and  rivers  sustained  a  relation 
to  the  surface  of  the  land:  that  the  relief  of  land  to  a  large 
extent  has  determined  the  history  of  our  country  and  is  shaping 
its  destiny  today — these  fundamental  conceptions  did  not  enter 
into  the  geography  teaching  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  best  means  by  which  a  teacher  could  test  the  knowledge 
of  her  pupils  was  the  outline  map.  And,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  geographic  study  of  that  time,  the  outline  map  had  a 
legitimate  place.  Through  it  the  child  could  express  his  knowl- 
edge of  a  country;  the  outline  was  given  often  with  minute 
details,  dots  were  placed  for  cities,  lines  for  rivers,  and  different 
devices  for  the  representation  of  mountain  ranges.  The  outline 
map  was  almost  symbolic  of  the  mental  poverty  which  was  the 
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result  of  teaching  that  did  not  relate  geographic  facts  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  land. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  physiography,  the  study  of  land 
forms,  has  revolutionized  the  teaching  of  geography,  outline  maps 
are  still  used  in  our  schools.  The  subject-matter  of  geography 
has  been  enriched,  but  still  the  means  by  which  the  child  is 
expected  to  express  his  geographic  knowledge  remains  the  same. 

The  study  of  relief,  of  slopes,  river  basins,  highlands,  and 
lowlands,  is  a  study  of  form.  An  adequate  expression  of  such 
features  must,  therefore,  be  through  a  medium  that  will  express 
form.  Sand  and  clay  are  such  mediums,  and  also  chalk  used  on 
the  blackboard.  This  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  out- 
line of  a  country  should  receive  no  attention;  it  should  receive 
attention,  but  not  exclusively.  The  outline  taken  by  itself  is  of 
little  value;  it  is,  in  fact,  but  a  frame  with  the  picture  left  out. 
Only  when  the  outline  suggests  to  the  child  the  outer  edge  of 
the  surface  of  the  land,  where  this  sinks  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  does  it  become  of  importance.  The  land  surface  itself,  and 
not  its  edge,  is  the  great  factor  in  geographic  study.  If  the  child 
knows  the  direction  of  the  great  continental  divides,  of  the  high- 
lands and  lowlands,  the  outline  will  take  care  of  itself,  as  it  is, 
after  all,  only  the  horizontal  limits  of  the  solid  land  surface  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  two  mediums  sand  and  clay,  sand  is  by  far  the  more 
satisfactory  in  the  schoolroom.  Sand-modeling  should  precede 
chalk-modeling  (chalk-relief  on  the  board).  As  a  medium  of 
expressing  form,  sand  is  very  plastic,  and  mistakes  are  easily 
corrected.  Questions  of  perspective,  of  light  and  shade,  are 
entirely  eliminated  in  sand-modeling,  while  these  questions  must 
be  considered  and  understood  in  the  representation  of  land  forms 
on  the  board.  The  child's  desire  to  model  in  sand  is  spontaneous 
and  needs  no  encouragement  from  the  teacher.  If  the  child  has 
modeled  mountains,  valleys,  plateaus,  etc.,  in  sand,  the  representa- 
tion of  these  features  on  paper  or  on  the  board  becomes  an  easy 
matter. 

Like  sand-modeling,  chalk-modeling  is  a  mode  of  represent- 
ing relief  or  surface  forms.     A  series  of  attempts  were  made 
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in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  under  the  direction  of 
the  iate  Colonel  Parker,  to  devise  a  means  that  would  enable  the 
teacher  and  pupil  to  represent  forms  of  land  and  water  on  the 
board,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  outline  map  did  not  bring  out  the 
important  facts  of  the  gec^raphy  of  a  country. 

Figs.  I,  2.  and  3  show  the  development  and  final  result  of 
these  attempts.     Fig.  i  is  the  outline  map;   in  Fig.  2  the  outline 


was  first  made  and  the  land  filled  in  afterward.  The  mountains 
and  rivers  were  superimposed  on  the  flat  surface.  In  Fig.  3  the 
highlands  were  put  in  first,  and  then  the  lowlands  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  slopes  from  the  highlands,  the  outline  was  omitted  as 
being  unnecessary. 

In  the  chalk-model  eil  relief  map,  as  it  finally  appeared,  are 
shown : 

1.  The  real  elevation  above  the  lowlands  in  the  representaiioii  of  hill.-i. 
mountains,  plateaus. 

2.  Slopes  and  combination  of  slopes  into  river  basins,  involving  the  whole 
system  of  drainage. 
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2-  The  appearance  of  the  country  a: 


the  edge  of  which  is  (he 
relationship  hetween 


outlin 

4.  The  unity  of  the  surface; 
highlands  and  lowlands. 

In  Fig.  2,  with  elevations  on  a  Hat  surface,  points  2  and  ^ 
were  not  brought  out. 

Jt  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  clialk-modeled  map, 
as  here  shown,  is  but  a  device  for  the  representation  of  relief, 
and  as  such  it  is  being  modified  all  the  time.  The  elevations  are 
conventionalized  and  exaggerated. 


In  order  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  child,  the  relief  map  should 
be  preceded  by  years  of  close  study  and  modeling  of  those  land 
features  a  combination  of  which  constitutes  a  continent.  l"he 
relief  map  may  then  be  taken  up  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade;  if 
the  previous  work  has  been  done  conscientiously,  it  will  not 
present  great  difficulties,  as  it  is  in  reality  but  a  conventionalized 
presentation  of  landscape  features  on  a  small  scale. 

The  relief  map  made  by  the  child  should  be  an  expression  of 
his  knowledge  and  feeling  of  a  certain  land  surface ;  as  such  it 
should  show  individuality  and  personal  interpretation.  It  will 
therefore  be  different  from  that  of  his  teacher  or  from  those  of 
his  schoolmates.    A  relief  map,  if  copied,  is  worse  than  useless. 

In  making  the  map  it  is  important  that  the  child  should  begin 
with  the  highest  parts  of  the  land  —  that  is,  the  divides — and  pro- 
ceed from  them  to  the  lowlands  (see  Fig.  36).    Only  in  this  way 
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will  the  unity  of  the  surface  be  maintained.  If  a  flat  surface  is 
made  first  and  the  mountains  put  in  afterward,  a  distinct  separa- 
tion between  highlands  and  lowlands  will  be  the  result,  and  the 
contrast  in  color  necessary  for  representation  of  relief  cannot  be 
given. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  chalk-modeled  relief  is  to  convey  a 
broad,  general  impression  of  the  surface  conditions  (structure) 
of  a  country;  only  the  essential,  characteristic  features  should 
therefore  be  shown.  In  the  map  of  South  America  these  great 
characteristics  of  the  country  should  find  an  expression  (see 
Fig.  21): 

1.  South  Ajnerica  as  a  great  land  mass  projecting  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea.    The  general  shape  of  the  continent. 

2.  The  continuity,  unbroken  character,  and  elevation  of  the  western 
mountain  system.  The  precipitous  descent,  and  the  absence  of  a  coastal  plain 
along  the  Pacific 

3.  The  high  plateau  of  Titicaca. 

4.  The  eastern  highland  systems.  The  broken,  irregular,  discontinuous 
character  of  these  highlands,  and  their  comparative  low  elevation. 

5.  The  great  central  lowlands. 

a)  Gentle  slope  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 

h)  Division  into  three  great  river  basins:     (i)  Orinoco,  (2)  Amazon, 

(3) La  Plata. 
c)  The  divides  between  these  basins. 

NoT2. — ^The  map  should  be  so  made  as  to  show  that  these  rivers  and  their 
tributaries  must  flow  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  flowing  on  account  of 
a  certain  combination  of  slopes. 

The  general  but  characteristic  picture  that  the  relief  map  gives 
of  the  surface  should  provide  the  frame  into  which  the  child  can 
place  and  arrange  the  multitudinous  facts  and  details  of  geo- 
graphic knowledge. 

The  relief  map  is  a  symbolic  conventionalized  representation 
of  surface  features  and  landscape  forms.  As  a  symbol  it  has  no 
other  function  than  to  bring  out  in  the  child's  mind  pictures  of 
the  real  country,  and  it  should  therefore  not  be  used  until  the  child 
is  able  to  interpret  its  meaning  in  terms  of  landscape  forms.  The 
map  cannot  give  the  child  the  appearance  of  rivers,  mountains, 
plains,  etc. ;  the  appearance  of  these  features  should  have  been 
studied  previously  through  observation,  pictures,  and  descriptions. 
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All  that  the  map  can  do  for  the  child  is  to  give  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  these  features  on  the  continent,  thus  organizing 
his  previous  experience  of  land  forms. 

In  analyzing  the  map  Fig.   21,   the  following  should  be 
noticed : 

1,  The  light  comes  from  the  left.     This  is  merely  conventional. 

2.  The  strong  contrast  in  light  between  the  two  sides  of  the  mountains, 
t  gives  relief 
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3.  The  high  light  on  the  left  side  of  the  mountains,  the  shaded  right  side 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  medium  light  on  the  plains. 

4.  Rivers,  lakes,  and  coast  line  are  shown  with  charcoal.  These  features 
should  be  represented  white  on  paper. 

5.  More  color  is  given  to  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  land.  This 
might  be  worked  up  according  to  a  definite  scale,  and  the  coloring  graded  so 
as  to  show  elevation. 

6.  Differences  in  the  heights  of  mountains  are  shown. 

In  the  representation  of  relief  on  the  board  (chalk-modeling) 
one  point  is  essential  —  the  slope  of  the  surface.  If  the  teacher 
can  do  no  more  than  show  the  direction  of  the  surface  with  a 
stroke  or  two,  a  great  deal  is  gained.    For  this  purpose  the  black- 
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board  should  be  used  continually  by  teacher  and  pupils.  If,  for 
instance,  the  western  slope  of  the  Mississippi  is  under  discussion, 
and  the  teacher  tries  to  bring  out  the  gentle  but  steady  rise  of  the 
land  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  a 
line  extending  across  the  entire  length  of  the  board  will  give  this 
fact  better  than  hours  of  talking  (Fig.  4a).  In  the  same  manner 
the  western  plateaus,  and  their  relation  to  the  Pacific  on  the  West 
and  to  the  great  plains  on  the  East,  may  be  shown  in  a  line  giving 
the  direction  of  the  surface  (Fig.  50).     In  a  similar  manner  in 


Fig.  6  the  combinations  of  surfaces  in  a  plateau  are  shown;  in 
Fig.  7,  steep  surfaces  (mountains)  ;  in  Fig.  8,  rolling  surface. 

This  graphic  representation  with  single  lines  leads  easily  to 
a  more  complete  representation  of  the  surface;  for  instance,  in 
Figs.  4&  and  5&. 

If  the  various  landscape  forms  are  analyzed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  their  different  appearances  are  principally  due  to  differences 
in  the  direction  of  their  surface  slopes.  For  instance,  in  the  level 
country  the  horizontal  direction  predominates;  in  a  cafion  two 
steep  surfaces  meet  a  horizontal  surface.  Fig.  9  shows  a  level 
surface;  Fig.  10,  a  rolling,  undulating  country ;  Fig.  11,  gently 
sloping  surfaces  (river  basins)  ;  Fig.  12,  steeply  sloping  surfaces 
(mountains);  Fig.  13,  a  steep  surface  (bluffs  and  cliffs);  Fig. 
14,  concave  surfaces  ascending  toward  one  point  (volcano)  ;  Fig. 
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i6,  a  combination  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  surfaces  —  buttes,  mesas.  By 
a  combination  of  these  surfaces  an 
infinite  variety  of  land  forms  may  be 
represented:  Fig.  19,  canon;  Fig. 
1 5,  level  and  vertical  surfaces 
(beach):   Fig.  16,  caiion  in  plateaus. 

Chalk-modebng  is  a  representa- 
tion of  mass,  and  lines  should  there- 
fore be  avoided,  except  where  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  surface  is 
desired.  The  broad  surface  of  the 
chalk  should  be  used  and  only  the 
essential  features  of  the  landscape 
emphasized. 

Another  essential  point  in  the 
representation  of  surface  is  texture. 
Is  the  surface  rocky  or  sandy,  water 
or  land,  cultivated  or  uncultivated, 
are  questions  that  must  be  answered. 
Figs.  15,  18,  and  ig  show  surface  or 
water,  horizontal  or  vertical;  Fig.  15 
shows  sandy  surface;  Fig.  17,  sur- 
face of  ice;  Fig.  19,  wooded  surface; 
Fig.  16,  rocky  surface. 

Chalk-modeling  may  be  done  on 
paper  as  well  as  on  the  board.  On 
paper  the  best  medium  is  cliarcoal  or 
a  very  soft  pencil.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  medium 
used  on  the  board  is  white  and  on 
paper  dark,  and  thpt  therefore  the 
treatments  on  paper  and  on  the  board 
differ.  It  may  perhaps  be  safe  to 
make  this  general  statement  con- 
cerning the  use  of  the  two  mediums : 
In    the   representation    of    white   or 
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bright  colors,  or  of  light,  the  white  material  must  be  used.  This 
on  the  paper  is  the  paper  itself,  and  on  the  board  the  chalk.  For 
instance,  in  Fig.  14  the  reflection  from  the  molten  interior  is 
bright  (white),  and  must  be  so  shown,  whether  on  paper  or  on 
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the  board;  similarly,  the  crests  of  the  waves  in  Fig.  18,  and  the 
snow  and  ice  in  Fig,  17.  To  use  here  the  dark  material  heavily 
on  paper,  as  chalk  is  used  on  the  board,  would  be  to  convey 
wrong  ideas.  Children  will  often  make  such  mistakes.  In  Figs. 
9,  ID,  and  1 1  the  chalk  is  used  more  heavily  in  the  foreground  to 
CMivey  distinctness  (perspective)  ;  and  the  medium  on  paper 
would  be  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
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In  Figs.  9-19  the  landscape  is  shown  as  it  would  appear  to  an 
observer  when  looking  in  a  definite  direction  from  one  fixed  stand- 
point; this  involves  perspective.  In  the  map,  Fig.  21,  the  land- 
scape is  represented,  not  as  it  appears,  but  as  it  actually  is ;  that  is, 
perspective  is  largely  eliminated.  Fig.  20  is  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  a  large  section  of  the  country ;  it  is  a  combination  of  a  picture 
and  a  map,  in  this,  that  perspective  is  shown,  and  that  here  a  much 
larger  stretch  of  country  is  sketched  than  can  possibly  be  seen  at 
one  glance.  The  representation  is  conventionalized  and  exag- 
gerated, but  at  the  same  time  pictorial.  As  an  aid  in  teaching 
geography  such  a  bird's-eye  view  is  extremely  helpful  for  showing 
the  relationship  and  combination  of  surface  features.  There  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  extent  of  surface  that  may  be  graphically 
shown  in  such  a  bird's-eye  view;  it  may  involve  hundreds, 
even  thousands,  of  miles.  The  sketch  in  Fig,  20  was  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  study  of  transportation  in  the  second  grade.  The 
teacher  chalk-modeled  the  surface,  and  the  children  were  asked 
to  provide  railway  facilities  for  towns  that  were  separated  by  a 
rough,  mountainous  country.  The  children  surveyed  the  country 
to  find  the  cheapest  and  best  route  for  the  railroad,  and  then  put 
in  the  tracks,  tunnels,  bridges,  etc. 

The  aim  in  chalk-modeling  is  not  to  make  finished  pictures 
nor  to  produce  artistic  effects,  but  to  describe  geographic  features 
clearly,  scientifically,  and  rapidly  wtih  the  chalk.  If  this  aim  is 
held  persistently  in  view,  the  result  will  be  "  art "  as  well  as  geog- 
raphy. Lack  of  artistic  ability  is  no  excuse  for  a  failure  to  carry 
on  this  work  in  the  class-room.  What  is  needed  on  the  part  of 
both  teacher  and  pupils  is  a  definite  knowledge  of  landscape  forms 
and  of  relief,  and  a  willingness  to  express  this  knowledge  in  an 
intelligible  way. 

II. 

THE  USE  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  PICTURE  COLLECTIONS. 

The  use  of  pictures  in  the  schoolroom  is  of  great  importance. 
In  giving  the  child  vivid  images  in  the  various  subjects  of  study, 
pictures  are  inferior  only  to  actual  observation.  A  good  picture 
comes  next  to  the  real  object;  by  its  study  more  may  be  learned 
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about  a  topic  in  a  few  minutes  than  is  possible  by  hours  of  book 
work.  But  in  order  to  be  of  value  for  educational  purposes,  a 
picture  should  be  properly  studied,  and  should  receive  the  same 
attention  that  is  given  to  the  printed  page.  A  picture  has  a  cer- 
tain story  to  tell,  but  unless  sufficient  time  is  given,  this  will  not 
be  revealed  to  the  observer.  The  children  should  be  trained  to 
read  a  picture  as  they  do  a  book.  They  should  be  led  to  see  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  embellishment  of  the  text  in  the  book,  but  that  it 
is  of  equal  importance  with  the  text.  Thus  studied,  pictures  will 
reinforce  all  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  and  become  an  important 
source  of  information. 

A  picture  collection  may  be  organized  in  every  school,  whether 
in  the  city  or  the  country.  Hardly  any  expenditure  of  money  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  as  the  best  pictures  may  sometimes  be 
had  free  of  charge.  Every  day  valuable  illustrations  pass  through 
our  hands  to  be  thrown  away  or  forgotten.  Our  modern  maga- 
zine is  a  storehouse  of  this  kind  of  material,  with  its  wealth  of 
pictures  illustrating  every  phase  of  geographic  knowledge.  Many 
of  these  pictures  are  large,  admirably  executed,  and  furnish  just 
the  illustrative  material  which  would  add  life  and  interest  to  our 
teaching.  Almost  everj'  household  has  bundles  of  old  magazines, 
thrown  away  in  some  forgotten  corner  in  the  garret  or  the 
cellar.  People  are  only  too  glad  to  g^et  rid  of  them,  and  if  the 
teacher  would  make  an  appeal  to  the  pupils  for  old  magazines, 
material  with  which  to  start  a  collection  of  pictures  would  come 
in  rapidly.  Some  of  these  would  be  of  slight  value,  but  enough 
would  be  found  to  make  the  trouble  worth  while.  Newspapers, 
in  particular  the  Sunday  editions,  also  contain  excellent  illus- 
trative matter.  Some  of  the  foreign  weeklies,  German,  English, 
and  French,  have  very  large  pictures  which,  when  mounted,  are 
an  acquisition  for  any  collection. 

Another  source  from  which  we  may  obtain  pictures  without 
cost  is  found  in  the  advertising  matter  distributed  by  the  different 
railways,  as  booklets,  folders,  and  separate  pictures.  Some  of 
this  material  is  excellent  and  can  be  had  in  great  abundance.  By 
visiting  the  various  railway  offices  a  teacher  may  make  a  very 
important  addition  to  her  collection  and  obtain  pictures  illustrat- 
ing, not  only  our  own  continent,  but  also  foreign  countries. 
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Thus  if  everybody  contributes,  teacher  as  well  as  pupil,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pictures  may  be  obtained  within  a  very  short 
time.  Surprisingly  large  collections  have  been  made  in  this  way, 
and  have  proved  of  such  value  that  the  teachers,  if  deprived  of 
their  use,  would  be  very  much  hampered  in  their  work.  In  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  best  educational  material  can  be 
had  free  of  charge,  if  the  teacher  is  alert  and  willing  to  use  that 
which  is  near  at  hand. 

The  next  step  in  the  organization  of  a  collection  is  the  mount- 
ing and  classification  of  these  pictures.  The  children  will  be  glad 
to  do  the  cutting  and  pasting.  If  money  is  not  available,  sufficient 
cardboard  will  usually  be  found  in  the  school  or  may  be  brought 
by  the  children.  Large  pictures  should  be  mounted  separately, 
but  smaller  ones  may  be  grouped  together  on  the  same  chart. 
This  grouping  should  be  done  according  to  a  certain  principle; 
for  instance,  pictures  illustrative  of  lumbering  may  be  placed 
together  so  as  to  be  a  graphic  representation  of  the  whole  process 
from  beginning  to  end.  Charts  illustrating  the  various  industries 
may  thus  be  worked  out.  Similarly  pictures  of  a  certain  city, 
state,  or  country  may  form  the  material  for  various  charts.  This 
arrangement  of  small  pictures  on  large  pieces  of  cardboard  has 
many  advantages.  Where  one  small  picture  by  itself  would  mean 
very  little,  when  grouped  with  others  it  reinforces  each  one  in 
bringing  out  a  certain  idea  or  a  certain  story.  In  this  way  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  charts  may  be  composed  out  of  the 
heterogenous  material  brought  in  by  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

These  charts  should  be  planned  by  the  children  and  should  be 
an  outcome  of  their  study.  If  artistically  made,  they  meet  two 
important  requirements  of  schoolroom  decoration :  they  are  made 
by  the  children,  and  they  reflect  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on 
in  the  schoolroom.  These  charts  should  be  kept,  and  will  furnish 
excellent  geographical  material  for  the  study  of  similar  topics  in 
the  future. 

Another  suggestion  may  be  given  here  for  the  mounting  of 
small  pictures.  On  a  large  outline  map  —  for  instance,  of  South 
America — made  on  cardboard,  the  small  pictures  might  be 
placed  so  as  to  represent  different  sections  of  that  continent.    The 
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pictures  when  in  place  should  form  a  continuous  whole.  This 
work  requires  care  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

If  mounted  on  separate  pieces  of  cardboard,  the  pictures 
should  be  carefully  classified  according  to  subjects  and  topics. 
No  definite  classification  is  suggested ;  that  one  should  be  adopted 
which  seems  the  most  economical  and  convenient  in  a  certain 
school.  The  pictures  may  be  classified  imder  the  main  heads  of 
"Rivers,"  "Glaciers,"  "Industries,"  "Cities,"  etc.  These  may 
be  further  subdivided  under  various  topics.  They  should  then 
be  labeled  and  marked  in  such  a  way  that  a  glance  is  sufficient  to 
determine  what  they  represent  and  where  they  belong.  Only  one 
thing  more  is  necessary  to  put  the  collection  in  working  order  —  a 
number  of  large  envelopes.  These  may  easily  be  made  by  the 
children  and  labeled  according  to  the  character  of  the  pictures 
they  are  to  hold.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  the  use  of 
this  collection,  as  finally  organized,  the  same  rules  should  be 
enforced  that  regulate  a  library. 

If  the  teacher  or  the  school  has  money  for  the  purchase  of 
pictures,  catalogues  should  be  obtained  from  the  various  firms 
which  have  begun  to  publish  whole  series  for  use  in  the  schools. 
These  series  have  been  very  carefully  selected,  are  in  all  sizes,  and 
sell  at  very  low  prices.     (See  Miss  Chisholm's  list  below.) 

To  sum  up :  All  that  is  necessary  to  organize  a  collection  of 
this  kind  is  to  save  the  pictorial  material  that  is  usually  thrown 
away,  to  interest  the  children  in  its  collection,  and  to  have  it 
mounted  and  so  classified  as  to  be  of  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomical use  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  complaint  is  often  heard  that  the  teachers  are  hampered 
in  their  teaching  of  geography  by  a  lack  of  material.  This  com- 
plaint may  have  some  justification,  as  far  as  books  are  concerned. 
As  for  maps  and  pictures,  there  need  be  no  lack  of  material.  The 
teacher  should  be  able  to  make  her  own  maps  in  addition  to  the 
meager  supply  of  printed  maps ;  with  a  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  with  a  little  practice  in  chalk-modeling,  this  is  possible. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  in  the  school 
where  the  teachers  work  up  their  own  material,  that  which  has 
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been  bought,  often  at  a  great  expense  to  the  school,  is  used  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  The  sand  or  chalk-modeled  map  made  by 
the  teacher  to  meet  an  immediate  demand  in  the  schoolroom  is 
far  superior  to  any  map  furnished  from  the  outside,  and  the 
picture  collection  that  has  been  gathered  from  all  available 
sources,  and  that  is  being  constantly  enlarged  by  contributions 
from  teachers  and  pupils,  will  be  infinitely  richer  in  numbers  and 
variety  than  any  series  of  pictures  published  by  book  companies. 

George  Thorne-Thomsen. 

University  op  Utah. 


WHERE  TO  PROCURE  PICTURES. 

From  the  following  list  of  addresses  good  pictures  may  be  purchased: 

The  Detroit  Photographic  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.:  8x10  inches,  35  cents; 
larger  sizes  at  different  prices;  catalogues  of  either  American  or  foreign 
scenes,  price  10  cents;  stereoscopic  slides,  40  cents  each.  All  the  pictures 
of  the  Detroit  Co.  are  good.  They  are  printed  in  colors.  In  the  collection 
will  be  found  pictures  showing  the  topography,  industries,  architecture,  and 
ethnology  of  India,  Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  France,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Mexico,  and  other 
countries.  They  also  carry  the  well-known  W.  H.  Jackson  plates  of  United 
States  and  Mexican  scenery.  These  can  be  had  in  plain  photographs  as  well 
as  in  colors. 

Mr.  Elgin  R.  Shepard,  2931  Portland  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  official 
photographer  for  the  Great  Northern  Railroad:  9x11  inches,  $1;  slides,  40 
cents;  catalogues.  These  are  very  beautiful  photographs  and  are  mounted  on 
good  cards.  The  collection  consists  of  views  taken  on  and  near  the  line  of 
railroad,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Alaskan  scenes. 

Mr.  Davis,  Honolulu,  H.  I.:  7x9  inches,  30  cents.  Mr.  Davis  has 
many  photographs  of  different  sizes,  varying  in  price  according  to  the  finish 
desired.  This  is  a  good  collection  of  tropical  pictures,  showing  the  vegetation, 
the  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  industries,  and  containing  also  a  fine  selection 
of  volcanic  views. 

K.  Tammura,  2&16  Benton  Dori,  Itchome,  Yokohama,  Japan:  Colored 
photographs;  stereoscopic  slides.  Mr.  Tamamura  has  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  photographs  of  Japan,  illustrating  the  country,  its  industries,  archi- 
tecture, and  ethnology. 

Libreria  Spithover,  84  Piazza  di  Spagua,  Rome,  Italy:  8x10  inches. 
Photographs  of  scenery,  architecture,  and  art. 

G.   Sommer  &   Figlio,   Sargo  Vittoria,   Piazza   Sommer,   Naples,   Italy: 
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8x10  inches,  20  cents  each,  $1.16  per  dozen.    A  good  selection  of  Italian  and 
Swiss  pictures,  especially  of  Pompeii,   Vesuvius,  and  surrounding  district. 

G.  Brogi,  Florence,  Italy:.  8x10  inches,  20  cents  each.  Pictures  of  the 
cathedrals,  art,  and  history. 

Alinari  &  Cook,  Corso  137a,  Rome,  Italy:  8x10  inches,  $1.16  per  dozen. 
Topography  of  the  country  and  art. 

Charles  Naya,  Place  S.  Mark  N  75-79,  Venice,  Italy:  8x10  inches,  $1.16 
per  dozen.    Venetian  scenes,  art,  and  architecture. 

A.  Beato,  Luxor,  Egypt:  7x11  inches,  $1  per  dozen;  no  catalogue.  A 
very  good  collection,  illustrating  everything  of  interest  in  Egypt. 

Aristote  Rhomaides,  I  Place  de  la  Constitution,  Athens,  Greece:  8x11 
inches,  20  cents  each.  Views  of  Greece  —  ruins,  monuments,  art,  and  land- 
scapes. 

Thomas  Paar,  Darjelling,  India:  7x8  inches,  85  cents  per  dozen;  8x10 
inches,  $1.20  per  dozen ;  no  catalogues.  Mr.  Paar  will  select  and  send  photo- 
graphs, if  told  what  is  required.  His  collection  contains  the  best  to  be  had  in 
India. 

A.  Giraudon,  15  rue  Bonaparte,  Paris,  France:  8x11  inches,  i  franc  each. 
A  large  collection  of  art  and  architecture. 

London  Stereoscopic  Co.,  Regent  street,  London,  England:  7x11  inches, 
36  cents  each.    English  scenery,  architecture,  art,  and  industries. 

Berlin  Photographic  Co.,  Unter  den  Linden  4a,  Berlin,  Germany:  7x10 
inches,  36  cents;  15x19  inches^  72  cents.  A  very  large  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, mostly  of  art. 

Erdmann  &  Schanz,  4  Salcot  Road,  Bolingbroke  Grove,  London  S.  W., 
England:    A  large  variety  of  pictures  on  all  subjects. 

M.  Frankenstein,  Vienna,  Austria;  Stengel  &  Markert,  Dresden,  Ger- 
many; and  Wurthle  &  Sohn,  Salzburg,  Austria,  all  have  good  photographs 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  southern  part  of  Europe. 

A.  Briquet,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico :    Large  collection  of  Mexican  views. 

When  pictures  are  desired  of  any  particular  region,  they  may  generally 
be  had  if  one  writes  to  the  proprietors  of  the  large  hotels,  who  usually  carry 
them  for  the  convenience  of  tlieir  guests.  Names  of  the  reliable  hotels  can 
be  obtained  from  guide-books,  such  as  "  Cook's  Tours,"  etc. 

The  United  States  government  now  sends  photographers  with  the  sur- 
ve3ring  parties,  and  the  cuts  which  appear  in  the  reports  may  be  obtained  from 
the  government  department,  at  the  bare  cost  of  printing.  These  cuts  vary  in 
size  and  cost. 

The  Perry  pictures  (Boston,  Mass.)  of  art,  birds,  trees,  etc.,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  explanation. 

Stereopticon  slides  can  be  had  from  the  following  places,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned: 

Levy  et  Fils,  25  rue  Louis-le-Grand,  Paris,  France:  Catalogues,  sent  on 
application,  for  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
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Farrar  collections  (Charles  Farrar),  Unity  Building,  Chicago,  111.:  Sets 
of  slides  arranged  for  topical  study  of  countries  and  cities,  with  special 
reference  to  art  and  literature.  A  written  description  accompanies  these 
slides. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Shepard,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  mentioned  before,  has  some  on 
mining,  harvesting,  milling;   price,  40  cents. 

John  H.  Thurston,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  slides  illus- 
trating nearly  every  country.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  Geography 
Society,  Mr.  Thurston  has  arranged  several  sets  of  educational  slides.  These 
comprise:  rivers,  young,  mature,  old,  and  underground;  swamps;  stratifica- 
tion; coastal  plains;  plains,  prairies;  mountains;  volcanoes;  weathering; 
shore  lines,  waves,  and  tides;  islands;  glaciers;  meteorology;  agriculture, 
lumber,  cattle-raising;   coal,  cotton,  silk,  and  fish. 

Many  of  the  railroads  publish  good  pictures  that  may  be  had  for  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  postage.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Boston,  Mass., 
issues  a  series  of  six  booklets,  containing  thirty-one  pictures  each,  at  a  cost 
of  6  cents  apiece.  These  are  taken  from  photographs,  and  give  mountain, 
river,  coast,  lake,  and  historical  views  of  New  England. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  Canadian  Pacific,  "  Frisco  Line,"  and  many  other 
railroads,  issue  booklets  full  of  excellent  material  for  the  geography  teacher. 
Some  railroads  publish  monthly  magazines  —  such  as  Sunset,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. —  that  give  a  splendid  idea  of  the  sections  of  our  continent  traversed  by 
these  lines. 

Anna  Chisholm. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
School  of  Education. 


ELEMENTARY  FIELD  WORK. 
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Any  phase  of  school  work  referring  to  elementary  education 
must  be  considered  in  terms  of  human  development.  Develop- 
ment, so  far  as  understood,  is  the  product  of  effort  to  satisfy  indi- 
vidual needs,  desires,  curiosity,  purpose. 

In  any  organized  process  of  elementary  education  there  are 
three  prime  considerations:  (i)  the  pupil,  with  his  inherited 
organism  and  its  possibilities,  mental  and  physical,  of  develop- 
ment; (2)  the  teacher,  with  her  realization  of  the  developing 
possibilities  of  the  human  organism  and  her  teaching  ideal;  (3) 
subject-matter,  or  the  means  and  demands  for  individual  action 
and  effort  in  the  developing  or  educating  process. 

The  normal  demands  and 'opportunities  for  human  effort  and 
action,  and  hence  the  means  for  development,  are  found  in  the 
individual's  immediate  environment.  This  environment,  although 
there  are  many  points  of  intergradation  and  frequenty  no  sharp 
line  of  demarkation,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  units :  ( i ) 
that  phase  almost  entirely  dominated  by  man  —  the  social  environ- 
ment; (2)  that  phase  not  dominated  by  man  —  the  nature 
environment.  In  elementary  education  we  might  add  a  third  — 
the  schoolroom  environment.  Environment  has  always  been  a 
counteracting  agency  in  formal  elementary-school  work,  because 
of  the  tendency  of  the  school  to  isolate  the  child  from  his  true 
nature  and  social  environment,  and  its  interests,  and  confine  him 
to  the  barren,  narrow,  and  artificial  environment  of  the  class- 
room. 

Tlie  needs,  interests,  and  curiosities  of  the  child  in  this  broader, 
nature  and  social,  environment  are  a  part  of  his  inherited  legacy.* 
The  things  which  excite  his  natural  interests,  quicken  his  pulse, 
and  determine  a  full  flow  of  blood  to  the  entire  nervous  system  — 
the  absolute  conditions  for  normal  development  —  are  found  in  his 
nature  and  social  environment.    The  effort  of  the  school  should 

*  Parker,  Talks  on  Pedagogy,  chap.  i. 
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be  to  continue  securing  developing  results  by  utilizing  and  extend- 
ing the  pupirs  interests  in  his  natural  environment  and  directing 
these  interests  to  intelligible  ends.  The  vital  part  of  the  educating 
process  is  ever  this  interrelation  of  the  pupil  with  his  environ- 
ment, nature  and  social,  to  the  end  that  he  may  gain  a  certain 
intelligent,  physical  and  mental,  adjustment  with  his  environ- 
mental situation.  Adjustment  with  environment  is  not  a  static, 
but  a  dynamic,  condition,  and  in  the  educating  process  the  work 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  develop  a  dynamic  quality  of  mind- 
action  which  can  keep  in  adjustment  with  environment  change 
and  tendencies.  Another  principle  requiring  better-organized 
consideration,  in  elementary  education,  is  that  educating  is  a 
cumulative  process  from  the  standpoint  of  thought-content  as 
well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  form  and  skill.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  progression  in  language,  reading, 
number,  and  other  forms  of  expression,  but  little  has  been  done 
to  utilize  and  unify  progressive  thought-content. 

The  child's  observations  and  sense-experiences  bear  the  same 
relation  to  his  true  thinking  and  his  inferences  as  words  and  sen- 
tences do  to  the  use  of  language  in  expressing  thought :  they  are 
the  vocabulary  of  thinking,  and  by  addition,  adjustment,  and 
readjustment  become  the  controls  of  human  action.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  unity  of  thinking  that  field  work  should  be  attempted. 
Every  teacher  who  has  had  experience  in  elementary  field  work 
is  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  following  a  special  topic  of  study, 
owing  to  the  overwhelming  number  of  things  which  attract  the 
various  pupils  and  minimize  or  drown  out  the  main  point  of  the 
excursion.  In  the  beginnings  of  field  work  we  should  not  attempt 
to  remedy  this  difficulty  by  limiting  the  pupil's  experience  nor  by 
attempts  at  external  inhibition,  but  to  remedy  it  by  some  plan  of 
work  that  will  demand  every  experience  and  observation  afforded 
by  the  area  studied.  Early  childhood  is  the  period  for  acquiring 
a  great  store  of  sense-experience  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and  sense  alertness,  and  this  child  range  of  interest  and  curiosity 
is  a  quality  to  be  encouraged  and  extended,  and  not  limited  and 
thwarted  by  class-room  isolation.  As  the  pupil  gains  in  power  of 
investigation  or  power  of  holding  some  special  problem  in  mind 
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—  i.  e.,  when  the  answer  to  some  problem  becomes  a  mental 
desire — the  selection  of  the  required  data  from  a  more  or  less 
complex  environment  will  care  for  itself. 

SUBJECT  IN  FIELD  WORK. 

Every  field  environment  is  composed  of  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  interrelated  and  intergraded  earth-surface  types,  the 
physiognomy  of  which  may  be  dominated  by  — 

1.  Topography:    hills,  mountains,  plains,  valleys. 

2.  Physiography:  where  climatic  conditions  have  greatly  modified  the 
topographic  aspect  of  surface  by  producing  deserts,  swamps,  etc. 

3.  Vegetation:  where  the  topographic  aspect  is  largely  obscured  by  con- 
ditions of  vegetation,  thickets,  forests,  etc. 

Locally  these  various  surface  types  are  known  as  — 

1.  Shores  and  beaches  of  lakes  and  seas. 

2.  Lakes,  lagoons,  ponds,  marsh,  etc. 

3.  Gullies,  ravines,  river  valleys,  with  their  components  of  banks,  bluffs, 
flood  plains,  etc. 

4.  Ridges,  hills,  mountains. 
(5.  Prairie,  meadow,  forest.) 

Each  of  these  areas  may  be  considered  as  a  unit  of  environ- 
ment, and  as  such  a  unit  for  study. 

The  general  physiognomy  of  any  one  of  these  units,  with  its 
detailed  content  of  topography,  minerals,  plant  life,  and  animal 
life,  is  the  subject  for  student  action  and  effort  in  field  work. 
Granting,  however,  that  the  field  affords  a  special  wealth  of  sub- 
jects for  study,  we  have  yet  to  determine  to  what  unified  end  or 
purpose  this  student  effort  is  to  tend.  The  mental  influence  of 
the  most  ideal  area  may  be  very  small;  the  naturalist  in  the 
mountain  is  a  very  different  being  from  the  mountaineer  who  is 
striving  to  eke  a  livelihood  from  the  same  rugged  environment. 

Modern  science  has  formulated  two  facts  of  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance which  may  be  considered  guide-posts  in  field  work: 
( I )  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is,  and  has  been  since  its  exist- 
ence, undergoing  constant  change;  (2)  that  the  earth,  with  its 
land  and  water,  was  not  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  life,  but 
that  animals  and  plants  had  to  live  on  the  earth  as  they  found  it 
and  to  fit  themselves  to  its  changing  conditions.     This  modem 
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conception  of  a  constantly  changing  surface,  inhabited  by  an 
equally  developing,  changing,  and  adapting  life,  differs  vastly 
from  the  idea  of  a  created  earth  with  life  created  to  inhabit  its 
varieties  of  topography.  The  development  of  a  quality  of  mind- 
action  to  grasp  intelligently  this  new  conception  is  vastly  different 
from  and  superior  to  the  quality  of  mind  which  could  appreciate 
the  old  conception  and  act  under  it.  It  is  only  through  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  surface  types  and  their  content,  and  under 
proper  direction,  that  this  desired  quality  of  mind-action  can  be 
realized. 

The  outline  of  subjects  must  be  developed  pari  passu  with  the 
experiences  of  the  student,  and  this  arrangement  need  in  no  sense 
of  logical  development  follow  an  outline  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  adult.  It  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  student  ends  where  the 
adult's  outline  of  subject  begins.  Considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  adult  study  or  preparation  for  teaching,  the  outline  for  field 
study  in  any  local  environment  should  be,  in  general,  somewhat 
as  follows : 

I.     THE  ENVIRONMENT  AS  A  UNIT. 

1.  A  topographic  map  of  the  area  or  environment  under  consideration. 

2.  Location  of  the  best  type  topographies  within  the  area :  swamp,  shore, 
ravine,  prairie,  etc.    These  represent  the  areas  to  be  visited  by  class  excursions. 

3.  The  forces  acting  or  having  acted  in  the  area  to  mold  the  present 
topography :  influence  of  wind,  of  running  water,  of  wave  action,  of  glaciation, 
of  vulcanism.  The  details  of  the  method  of  work  of  each  force  being  fully 
investigated. 

II.    A  TYPE  TOPOGRAPHY  AS  A  UNIT  FOR  STUDY  —  A  SWAMP. 

1.  Conditions  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  swamp:  (a)  topographic, 
(h)  structural,  (c)  climatic. 

2.  Various  ways  in  which  a  swamp  may  originate:  shore  barrier,  river 
oxbow,  moraine  tangle,  sinking  of  earth. 

3.  The  shore  and  water  condition  of  each  type  of  swamp  at  its  genesis. 
(Note. —  A  lagoon  or  swamp  formed  by  a  barrier  along  a  lakeshore  would,  at 
its  genesis,  be  quite  different  from  one  formed  in  a  tangle  moraine  of  a 
glacier.) 

4.  The  genesis,  and  environment  conditions  at  time  of  genesis,  of  the 
particular  swamp  under  consideration. 

5.  Changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  swamp  since  its  genesis:  (a) 
change  in  water  conditions  —  fresh  to  stagnant;    cause,   (h)  changes  along 
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swamp  border  and  bottom  —  soils,  character,  etc.;    (r)   changes  in  variety 
of  life-content. 

6.  Probable  life-content  of  swamp  and  its  margin  at  its  genesis;  advent 
of  new  forms;  zones  of  distribution. 

7.  Adaptation  of  animals  and  plants  to  a  swamp  environment:  (a) 
adaptations  for  living  in  a  swamp  environment;  (h)  adaptations  for  reaching 
new  areas. 

8.  Influence  of  life  on  the  area. 

9.  The  ultimate  end  of  the  swamp  as  a  swamp,  and  the  procession  of  life 
through  the  area  during  its  topographic  life-history. 

A  third  phase  of  study,  having  reference  to  the  living  forms 
of  the  swamp,  and  intimately  related  to  II,  should  be  included  in 
this  field  work. 

m.    STUDY  OF  LIVING  FORMS,  COMMON  TO  THE  SWAMP  AT  THE  TIME  STUDIED,  AS 

UNITS  OF  ENVIRONMENT. 

1.  A  fair  acquaintance  with,  and  identification  of,  the  living  forms,  animals 
and  plants,  common  to  the  area. 

2.  Their  habits  and  adaptations :  (a)  life-histories  of  types,  food,  enemies, 
living  needs  —  cage  and  aquaria  study;    (h)  morphology  and  physiology. 

3.  The  particular  swamp  conditions  which  attract  various  living  types  to 
the  area:  (a)  purely  aquatic  life;  {h)  amphibious;  (r)  terrestrial;  and 
their  seasonal  and  zonal  distribution. 

4.  Adaptations  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  swamp :  (a)  migration ; 
(h)  change  of  habit  and  structure  to  meet  changing  conditions;    (r)  dying. 

Admitting  the  above  to  be  in  a  general  way  the  study-content 
of  field  work  and  the  working  outline  of  the  teacher  we  are 
still  left  to  face  the  main  question — the  proper  use  of  this 
subject  in  the  educating  process.  Elementary  education  is  to  be 
considered  in  terms  of  human  development.  Development  is  the 
product  of  effort  induced  by  an  impulse  of  curiosity,  interest, 
desire,  need,  accompanied  by  the  reaction  of  a  quickened  pulse 
and  a  fuller  flow  of  blood  to  the  entire  nervous  system ;  this  con- 
dition is  an  inherited  quality  of  the  human  organism.  The  func- 
tion of  the  school  is  to  further  this  inheritance.  The  line  of 
movement,  so  far  as  related  to  field  work  and  science,  is  from 
miscellaneous  sense-experience  induced  by  curiosity  to  great 
world-controlling  conceptions  guided  by  intelligence. 

Elementary  field  work,  for  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades,  should  consist  of  visits,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
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various  type  areas  of  the  region.  The  child's  curiosity  and  desire 
for  sense-experience  should  have  fullest  play.  Playing  with 
waves  and  currents  of  water,  piling  sand,  collecting  pebbles,  the 
noise  of  the  breakers,  the  creeping  of  insects,  the  movements  and 
songs  of  birds,  the  tracks  of  animals,  the  swimming  of  fishes,  the 
business  of  the  ant  hill,  the  odors  of  plants,  the  colors  of  flowers, 
the  feeding  of  insects  on  leaf  and  flower,  the  hiding-places  and 
burrows  of  animals,  and  a  multitude  of  objects  and  phenomena, 
are  essential  needs  and  experiences  in  the  development  of  the 
normal  pupil.  These  experiences  are  to  be  gained,  not  wholly 
through  a  sense  of  study,  but  through  a  sense  of  enjoyment ;  else 
the  pupil  misses  the  very  nexus  of  child-life.  These  are  the 
things  that  actually  teach ;  the  teacher  needs  but  guide  and  direct, 
seek  good  environments,  and  care  for  the  development  of  skill 
in  expression. 

Compare  a  day  in  a  rich  outdoor  environment  with  the  best 
that  the  class-room  can  offer,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  emotions 
essential  to  development.  The  return  to  the  school  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  limited,  well-selected  collection  of  representa- 
tive materials — minerals,  plants,  animals.  These  should  find 
a  place  in  boxes,  pots,  cages,  and  aquaria  to  be  used  in  class  study 
and  expression  as  required.  This  material,  especially  if  cared  for 
in  pots,  cages,  and  aquaria,  begins  to  take  on  an  individuality, 
leading  to  an  interest  in  feeding,  movement,  breathing,  etc.  It  is 
worth  keeping  in  mind  that  this  room  material,  the  product  of  a 
class  excursion,  though  it  may  be  identical  in  character,  is  stronger 
in  its  education  appeal  to  the  class  than  material  placed  in  the 
room  by  the  teacher. 

Thought  of  in  terms  of  subject-matter,  logically  developed, 
the  apparently  rambling  nature  of  this  work  is  strikingly  evident. 
Viewed  in  terms  of  human  growth,  the  teacher  having  a  definite 
directing  purpose  and  line  of  movement,  it  assumes  quite  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  We  have  been  greatly  concerned  and  agitated  over 
the  continuity  of  study  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  language, 
number,  etc.,  but  the  continuity  of  true  educative  thought-content 
has  given  less  concern. 

Growing  out  of  this  range  of  sense-experience  there  come 
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pericKis  when  some  one  object  or  phenomenon  holds  the  child's 
attention  longer  than  another.  This  marks  the  first  stage  of 
specialization.  By  interest  in  running  water  the  child  inhibits  the 
rest  of  phenomena  and  objects  within  his  ranges  of  vision  and 
adds  to  his  running-water  experiences  further  facts  of  force, 
change  in  color,  variation  in  current,  movement  of  materials, 
deposition,  etc.  Similarly,  by  his  interest  in  some  animal  he 
inhibits  all  objects  along  his  pathway  in  searching  out  and  observ- 
ing or  destroying  the  animal.  From  these  special  interests  should 
be  selected  topics  for  class  study  around  which  are  grouped  all  che 
experience  of  the  class.  Such  questions  as  may  be  raised  which 
require  further  experience  and  observation  should  be  answered 
by  furthering  the  students'  experience.  This  differentiation  or 
periodic  specialization  may  continue  indefinitely  and  become 
more  and  more  specialized,  but  in  all  cases  it  keeps  rooted  in 
some  type  area  and  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  time.  It  continues  unifying  and  cumulating  from  the 
kindergarten  stage  to  the  period  of  original  research. 

The  student  power  of  the  individual  at  any  one  period  of 
time  or  stage  of  progress  is  judged  more  by  his  working  ability, 
on  a  given  problem,  than  by  his  ability  to  answer  any  test  of 
unrelated  questions.  Being  able  to  state  that  running  water  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  earth  sculpture  is  very  different  from 
viewing  a  landscape  and  detecting  the  forces  that  have  molded 
It.  Adjustment  to  environment  is  worked  out  by  knowledge  and 
contact  with  environment,  and  .the  schools  need  to  be  most  alert 
in  their  every  effort  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  student  in  his 
contact  with  his  world-environment. 

I.  B.  Meyers. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
College  of  Education. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  MUSEUM. 

n. 

The  school  museum  has  as  its  function  the  solving  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  availability,  use,  and  educational  value  of  various 
materials  collected  for  and  through  class  study.  It  should  be 
intimately  associated  with  the  school  library,  which  has  as  its 
function  the  solving  of  problems  relating  to  availability,  use,  and 
educational  value  of  reference  books,  pictures,  maps,  etc.,  in  school 
work.  Each  should  be  unifying,  organically  related,  working 
centers  for  a  great  part  of  the  school  work. 

The  real  value  of  the  museum  is  to  be  computed  in  terms  of 
its  influence  on  the  working  efficiency  and  intelligence  of  the 
entire  student  body  of  the  school.  Its  influence  is  greatest  when 
its  content  of  material  and  its  arrangement  is  in  intimate  accord  . 
with  the  thought-movement  of  the  several  branches  or  phases  of 
study  of  the  school  work.  If  a  class  was  studying  the  processes, 
products,  and  uses  of  iron,  the  museum  should  establish  some 
relation  with  the  study  whereby  these  processes  and  products 
could  be  observed,  or  could  be  collected  and  arranged  to  show 
varieties  of  ore  and  stages  in  its  development. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  SCHOOL   MUSEUM. 

The  organization  of  a  school  museum  presupposes  a  shift 
from  the  constant  use  of  a  text-book  to  an  interrelated  use  of  the 
text-  or  reference-book  with  the  actual  material.  The  lowest 
stage  of  teaching  was  when  the  student  was  confined  to  one 
text-book  as  the  entire  source  of  his  effort  and  information; 
the  advent  of  supplementary  reading  marked  a  distinct  stage 
of  progress  in  teaching,  and  naturally  culminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  library.  This  gave  the  student  several  points 
of  view,  and  admitted  of  some  comparison  and  personal  opinion ; 
it  fostered  individuality.  A  third  stage  of  advance  in  teaching  is 
marked  by  the  liberal  use  of  materials  common  to  the  student's 
nature  and  social  environment.     It  places  the  student's  sense- 
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experience,  observation,  and  imagination  first,  and  by  reading 
and  expression  leads  him  to  broader  and  more  correct  interpreta- 
tions and  conceptions.  So  long  as  the  mass  of  the  school  work 
was  carried  on  in  the  class-room,  with  the  text  and  the  teacher 
as  the  sources  of  knowledge,  there  was  no  museum  problem,  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  since  it  was  all  in  the  book,  neither  teacher 
nor  pupils  felt  any  distinct  need  for  the  use  of  materials.  But, 
with  the  advent  of  laboratories,  workshops,  field  work,  and  the 
use  of  illustrative  materials  in  general  class  work,  there  arises  a 
very  distinct  problem  as  to  economic  methods  of  securing,  pre- 
serving, and  distributing  these  materials  for  study.  The  advant- 
ages of  centralizing  these  materials  in  a  museum  are  the  same  as 
the  advantages  of  centralizing  the  reference  books  in  a  library, 
and  modern  school  architecture  should  make  provision  for  both, 
either  combined  in  one  room  or  in  separate  but  adjoining  rooms. 
The  nature,  variety,  and  quality  of  the  school-museum  materials 
are  problems  to  be  determined  by  the  several  classes  and  subjects 
of  study  of  the  school ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  teaching 
methods  and  course  of  study  of  the  school, 
j^  The  question  resolves  itself  into:  (i)  Can  the  use  of  actual 
materials,  correlated,  so  far  as  possible  with  the  text-  and 
reference-books,  render  teaching  more  effective  in  the  educating 
process  than  the  text-  and  reference-books  alone?  (2)  From 
what  standpoint  of  approach,  or  method  of  use,  may  materials  be 
most  effective  in  the  educating  or  developing  process?  These 
questions  are  new  in  application  only.  From  the  point  of  gene- 
sis they  belong  to  the  period  -when  the  questions  relative  to 
the  establishing  of  laboratories  in  science-teaching  were  first 
raised.  Since  that  time  many  of  the  things  which  were  then  in  a 
hypothetical  or  experimental  stage  have,  through  broader  con- 
ceptions and  application,  become  great  industrial  and  social 
factors;  thej-  have,  by  their  application,  become  revolutionizing 
factors  in  human  progress,  both  mental  and  material.  There  are 
grave  signs  that  the  schools  are  failing  to  follow  these  experi- 
ments and  experiences  through  the  laboratories  and  workshops, 
into  their  broader  application  in  the  nature  and  social  world,  and 
by  this  failure  are  leaving  the  students  without  broad  up-to-date 
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conceptions  of  their  true  environment.  The  result  is  that  the  stu- 
dent, on  leaving  school,  instead  of  finding  himself  in  working 
adjustment  with  the  environment  for  which  he  was  being  edU" 
cated,  finds  himself  out  of  adjustment  and  with  narrowed  experi- 
ences because  of  his  school  isolation.  We  may  take  infinite  pains 
to  properly  educate  students,  while  at  the  same  time,  from  lack  of 
broad  experience,  spontaneous  mental  action,  and  opportunity  for 
individual  initiative,  we  are  deadening  many  of  their  higher  indi- 
vidual qualities. 

The  school  museum  should  mark  thai  stage  in  school  work 
where  students  and  teachers  follow  the  hints  and  suggestions  of 
the  class-room  out  into  the  broader,  nature  and  social,  environ- 
ment, and  discover  their  broader  meanings  and  applications. 
No  special  good  can  come  from  knowing  materials,  facts,  and 
phenomena  apart  from  their  true  environment. 

In  elementary  education  the  methods  and  conditions  of  secur- 
ing knowledge  are  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  facts  them- 
selves. Unless  the  facts  and  experiences  of  the  pupils  are  the 
product  of  environment,  something  organically  connected  with 
environment,  and  existing  as  they  do  because  of  this  relation, 
they  have  little  intrinsic  educative  value.  Science  criticism  has'- 
long  since  abashed  the  teacher  for  attempting  the  dissection  of 
the  cra}^sh  without  the  student  being  first  acquainted  with  its 
haunts  and  habits ;  but  the  teaching  of  number  for  number's  sake, 
and  demands  for  expression  with  nothing  to  express,  has  not  yet 
blushed. 

The  intent  of  this  seeming  diversion  from  the  main  topic  is  to 
point  out  that  the  school  museum  may  be  a  poor  factor  in  a  school, 
unless  the  school  has  first  felt  some  need  for  material  in  its  work. 
Dust-covered  cases,  with  unused  and  unkept  materials,  are  not 
rare  sights  in  these  days;  just  as  there  was  a  time  of  locked 
cases  and  unused  books  in  the  day€  that  marked  the  b^innings  of 
school  libraries.  There  is  nothing  of  intrinsic  value  in  materials, 
for  school  work,  apart  from  an  individual,  mental  or  physical, 
need  for  the  material.  In  the  manual-training  room  the  student 
feels  a  need  for  wood  when  he  has  something  to  construct;  the 
kind  of  wood  selected  should  be  determined,  to  a  degree,  by  the 
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thing  to  be  constructed  and  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  woods 
that  are  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  .  This  feeling  of  purpose,  of 
use,  with  the  emotion  that  it  carries  with  it,  and  experienced  by 
every  enthusiastic  student  who  has  a  problem  is  something  of  the 
emotion  which  we  wish  to  have  students  experience  in  their  work 
with  museum  materials. 

Museum  materials  may  influence  the  student's  life  in  three 
ways:  (i)  by  enlarging  his  range  of  acquaintance  with  ma- 
terials, its  occurrence,  nature,  variety,  and  properties,  through 
sense  and  personal  contact;  (2)  by  broadening  his  conception  of 
the  relations,  occurrence,  meaning,  uses,  and  developing  possi- 
bilities of  materials;  (3)  by  exhibiting  products  representative 
of  high  or  progressive  development  in  human  skill  and  intelli- 
gence, thus  giving  students  broader  conceptions  of  human  power 
and  possibilities  and  higher  ideals.  I  cannot  conceive  of  educa- 
tion being  broadly  effective  unless  it  takes  into  well-balanced 
account  these  three  essentials. 

The  school-museum  collection  may  grow  in  three  ways: 
(i)  by  purchase  and  donation;  (2)  by  curator  collection  and 
exchange;  (3)  by  student  collection  and  exchange.  The  mass  of 
the  collection  should  be  the  product  of  the  work  of  the  school ;  its 
arrangement  an  expression  of  the  content  and  direction  of  student 
skill  and  thought-movement.  The  museum  is  equally  interested 
in  both  living  and  dead,  organic  and  inorganic  materials. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    MUSEUM    COLLECTION. 

I.  Student  collection, —  The  exact  content  of  the  school 
museum  and  the  arrangement  of  this  content  will  be  determined 
by  the  class  work  and  the  age  of  the  students  using  it.  The 
museum  of  the  School  of  Education  is  planned  to  accommodate 
students  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  adult  in  the  College. 

It  is  desirable  to  keep  in  mind  that,  educating  being  a  cumu- 
lative process,  the  materials  must  be  constantly  shifted  to  keep  in 
accord  with  the  growing  thought  and  conception  of  the  students. 
The  museum  must  take  equally  into  account  working  facilities  for 
students  and  display  of  material.  There  is  no  normal  phase  of 
interest  in  material  that  is  too  insignificant  for  the  museum  to 
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recognize  and  foster.  If  the  most  elementary  pupils  are  interested 
in  the  variety  of  shapes  and  colors  of  minerals  found  along  the 
lakeshore,  then  the  museum  cultivates  that  interest  by  affording 
a  storage  place  for  their  collection.  It  also  furthers  their  interests 
and  experiences  by  giving  the  pupils  access  to  a  still  greater 
variety  of  mineral  colors  and  forms. 

When  at  a  little  later  stage  these  students  begin  to  recognize 
quartzes,  granites,  sandstones,  limestones,  etc.,  their  earlier  col- 
lections are  available  for  additions,  tests,  and  rearrangements. 
This  experience  is  again  extended  by  the  museum  giving  them 
access  to  a  greater  variety  of  quartzes,  granites,  sandstones,  etc. 
Again  their  class  study  may  lead  them  to  observe  building  and 
decorating  stones,  and  again  they  readjust  and  renew  their  col- 
lection from  this  new  standpoint.  In  this  way  a  number  of 
collections,  each  representing  some  different  conception  of  min- 
erals or  rocks,  are  made.  The  student's  conception  and  experi- 
ence is  gradually  broadened,  and  the  museum  collection  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  some  natural  outdoor  environment;  and  the 
development  of  a  quality  of  mind-actions  by  which  this  isolated 
collection  is  projected  into  its  natural  out-of-school  setting  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  it.  The  same  idea  applies  to  plants, 
animals,  and  industrial  products.  With  a  little  care  in  frequent 
use  of  names  the  students  are  soon  on  speaking  terms  with  many 
of  the  common  objects  of  their  environment. 

As  rapidly  as  new  relations  become  intelligible  the  student 
should  be  encouraged,  during  his  studies,  to  collect  materials  and 
arrange  them  in  the  light  of  his  new  conception. 

As  the  student  grows  in  age  and  experience,  the  ideas  involved 
in  study  expand,  and  more  detail  and  greater  range  are  taken 
into  account.  Whereas  in  the  earlier  stage  variety  of  stones  used 
in  building  were  taken  into  account,  later  he  may  study :  (i )  the 
original  locations  of  these  stones  (on  map);  (2)  methods  of 
quarrying;  (3)  wedges,  powder,  fuse;  (4)  dressing  tools;  (5) 
methods  of  shipment ;  (6)  variety  of  uses ;  (7)  polishing  tools,  etc. 
And  through  it  all  the  student  is  becoming  familiar  with  names, 
properties,  and  processes.  In  many  places  drawings  or  sentences 
are  introduced  in  order  to  bridge  gaps  and  insure  connections.   Or 
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again  the  study  may  be  bricks,  tiling,  etc.,  culminating  in  a  study 
of  all  the  stages,  processes  and  uses  of  clay.  So  also  in  the  field 
work  there  are  a  multitude  of  demands,  if  the  work  is  to  be  most 
effective,  for  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  materials.  It 
would  prove  an  interesting  diversion  to  summarize  the  number  of 
science  generalizations  which  were  made  possible  only  through 
bringing  together,  out  of  time  and  space,  collections  of  materials. 

In  the  study  of  earth-surface  types  of  topography  we  discover 
that  certain  forces  have  been  at  work  molding  this  topography. 
There  are  certain  marks  by  which  the  presence  of  these  forces 
are  recognized.  Interesting  groups  can  be  made  by  collecting 
mineral  materials,  as  marked  and  reduced  by  ( i )  running  water 
—  the  variety  of  materials  found  along  river  valleys.  (2)  Wave 
action  —  variety  of  minerals,  their  forms  and  stages  of  dis- 
int^ration,  as  found  along  a  lake-  or  seashore.  (3)  Products 
of  glaciation,  etc. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  work  is  the  reproduction 
of  type  regions  by  models.  In  all  instances  the  material  is 
being  used  to  convey  some  idea;  it  is  arranged  to  exhibit  some 
meaning,  and  the  student  gradually  develops  the  habit  of  looking 
for  meaning  in  materials. 

Collecting  under  this  incentive  demands  of  pupils  a  definite 
purpose  to  insure  the  selection  of  materials  that  show  some  rela- 
tionship. This  working  with  materials  develops,  through  sense- 
contact,  a  quality  of  mind-action  that  cannot  be  developed  in  any 
other  way.  The  bringing  together  of  materials  from  widely 
separate  areas  leads  to  the  discovery  of  relationships  that  under 
all  other  conditions  would  remain  undiscovered,  and  develops 
habits  of  looking  for  relations  where  previously  they  were  unsus- 
pected. By  gaihing  some  power  in  detecting  obscure  relationships 
the  mind  gradually  gains  a  certain  intelligent  mastery  over  the 
two  great  obscuring  factors,  time  and  space,  and  is  gradually  able 
to  grasp  the  organic  connections  of  erosion  forces,  surface  forms, 
and  sedimentary  rock  formations. 

So  also  with  some  working  experience  in  the  school  museum 
the  student  soon  gains  some  efficiency  in  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
magnificent  collections  in  our  endowed  and  municipal  art,  indus- 
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trial,  and  natural-history  museums.  One  of  the  great  problems 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  the  saving  of  time. 
The  course  of  study  is  already  overcrowded,  and  new  studies, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  are  knocking  for  admission.  The  way 
out  is  through  some  method  of  study  which  will  increase  the 
working  efficiency  of  the  student.  One  of  the  ways  of  gaining 
efficiency  is  by  giving  the  student  an  earlier  independent  working 
mastery  in  school  work;  less  of  artificial  methods,  and  more 
toward  stimulating  student  needs  and  desire;  less  of  student 
drudgery,  and  more  enthusiasm  and  life;  less  dependence,  and 
more  originality.  And,  above  all,  the  riddance,  of  the  element- 
ary school,  of  the  waste  of  time  and  the  drudgery  of  expression  is 
through  having  something  real  and  vital  to  express,  whether  it 
be  through  language,  reading,  writing,  color,  modeling,  or  the 
actual  things. 

I.  B!  Meyers. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
College  of  Education. 


A   SERIES  OF  LESSONS  FOR  THE  SIXTH  GRADE. 

The  following  outline  of  work  on  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  is  planned  for 
sixth-grade  children  to  be  worked  out  during  the  autumn  quarter.  It  was 
chosen  both  as  a  study  of  a  typical  river  in  the  youthful  stage  of  erosion  and 
as  a  background  for  the  history  of  the  French  settlements  in  America. 

The  aims  in  the  work  will  be  to  develop  vivid  images,  to  assist  in  the 
intelligent  use  of  maps  and  books,  and  to  further  the  conception  of  physio- 
graphic processes  as  now  at  work,  shaping  and  modifying  topography. 

Because  of  the  approach  of  winter  the  field  work  must  necessarily  be 
done  in  the  early  part  of  the  quarter.  The  following  physiographic  processes 
which  obtain  in  the  St.  Lawrence  will  be  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  field  trips: 

Development  of  valleys:  growth  of  a  river  —  formation  of  gorge,  flood 
plain,  terrace. 

Work  of  rivers :    erosion,  transportation,  deposition. 

Form  of  divides,  shifting  of  divides. 

A  graded  stream:  fonnation  of  rapids,  falls,  and  lakes;  meaning  of 
base  level. 

Wave  action :    drowned  coast,  building  coast. 

A  trip  will  be  taken  to  "  Englewood  on  the  Hill "  to  see  the  water  parting 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers.    This  divide  is  charac- 
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teristic  of  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  generally,  and  so  great  has  been 
the  importance  of  these  low  divides  that  they  will  be  emphasized.  These 
have  caused  in  part  the  shifting  of  drainage  which  has  been  so  marked  in 
the  history  of  the  region.  The  water  parting  between  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Hudson  is  only  i8o  feet  —  only  208  feet  above  sea  level.  This  fact,  in 
connection  with  the  evidence  of  the  sea  having  covered  the  reg^ion  of  Montreal 
and  south  of  it  to  a  height  of  600  feet,  opens  up  a  great  picture  of  changed 
conditions  there.  It  means  that  at  that  period  the  region  included  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Hudson,  Richelieu,  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers  was 
cut  off  from  the  mainland  entirely;  in  other  words,  that  New  England  was 
an  island.  The  low  divides  have  meant  much,  too,  from  a  historical  stand- 
point. The  divide  between  the  Fox  and  the  Wisconsin  Rivers,  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Des  Plaines,  Lake  Erie  and  the  Mohawk,  Lake  Erie  and  the  Alle- 
ghany, Lake  George  and  the  Hudson,  have  all  determined  routes  of  travel  and 
consequent  settlements. 

We  shall  visit  Glencoe,  111.,  where  the  work  of  rivers  and  wave  action 
are  well  illustrated.  A  few  of  the  children  who  can  go  away  for  thirty-six 
hours,  at  an  expense  of  $5,  will  be  taken  to  Starved  Rock  on  the  Illinois 
River  —  a  trip  of  the  greatest  importance  both  from  the  geographic  and  the 
historic  standpoint.  These  children  will  report  to  the  rest  of  the  class  upon 
their  return. 

Upon  these  field  trips  questions  arise  which  in  some  cases  might  be 
answered  by  repeated  visits ;  but  this  is  impracticable  because  of  the  distance 
of  the  places  from  the  school.  In  other  cases  the  processes  are  so  slow  that 
they  may  not  be  observed  by  the  children.  The  laboratory  is  used  to  solve 
just  these  questions.  It  consists  of  a  vacant  city  lot,  and  a  hose  fitted  with 
various  nozzles  which  modify  the  flow  of  water  from  a  spray  to  a  heavy 
stream.  Here  the  children  may  work  from  two  standpoints.  If  a  question 
arises  as  to  a  given  phenomenon  in  river  action  —  as  for  instance,  the  forma- 
tion of  falls  —  they  may  watch  the  stream  flowing  over  the  ground,  note  the 
making  of  falls,  and  draw  their  conclusions.  Or  they  may  have  a  hypothesis 
for  the  formation  of  falls;  they  may  then  go  out,  arrange  conditions  to  test 
the  hypothesis,  and  observe  what  follows.  A  stream  of  water  from  the  hose 
may  illustrate  in  one  hour  the  following  points  in  river  action :  erosion,  trans- 
portation, deposition,  sorting  material ;  making  of  a  gorge,  of  falls,  of  rapids, 
and  of  lakes.  They  can  see  demonstrated  the  formation  of  a  broad  valley, 
with  flood  plain  and  meanders,  terraces,  ox-bow  lakes,  deltas,  and  base- 
leveling. 

By  digging  a  good-sized  hole  and  filling  it  with  water,  wave  action  may 
be  produced  by  agitating  the  water.  Here  the  formation  of  a  beach,  cliffs, 
offshore  sand  reefs,  spits,  bars,  and  barriers  may  be  illustrated.  The  effects 
of  rising  and  sinking  of  land  may  be  shown  also  by  inserting  a  pipe  under 
ground,  through  which,  by  draining,  the  level  of  the  water  may  be  lowered,. 
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or  into  which  the  hose  may  be  carried  to  raise  the  water  level  (the  relations 
remaining  the  same  whether  the  land  rises  or  water  sinks). 

In  addition  to  the  physiography  the  work  will  cover  the  study  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  a  unit  of  drainage,  its  location  in  North  America,  its  area, 
and  its  comparison  in  these  particulars  with  other  rivers  of  North  America. 
It  will  emphasize  the  peculiarity  of  its  location  on  the  extreme  southern  side 
of  its  own  drainage  basin,  with  seven-eighths  of  its  drainage  from  the  north, 
and  with  only  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George  and  their  outlet,  the  Richelieu 
River,  draining  from  the  south.  We  shall  note  the  characteristics  of  the 
river,  with  its  source  and  the  remarkable  widening  into  the  sequence  of 
Great  Lakes,  its  rapids,  their  interruption  to  navigation,  and  the  overcoming 
oi  these  obstacles  by  the  magnificent  series  of  canals;  the  widening  of  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  into  the  chain  of  small  lakes,  known  as  Lakes  St.  Francis, 
St.  Louis,  and  St.  Peter;  its  final  gulf-like  breadth  from  Cape  Range,  below 
Quebec,  to  its  end  at  the  western  point  of  Anticosti,  where  it  expands  to  the 
width  of  a  hundred  miles.  We  shall  study  its  tributaries ;  on  the  north  numer- 
ous, but  navigable  only  a  short  distance  back  from  the  trunk  river,  because  of 
the  invariable  falls  and  rapids ;  on  the  south  less  numerous,  but  navigable  and 
important  because  separated  from  adjacent  river  systems  by  very  low  divides, 
as  at  Riviere  du  Loup,  where  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  John  are  but  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  the  old  route  of  the  war-parties  of  the  Mohawks;  the 
Chaudiere  rising  close  to  the  Kennebec,  this  being  the  route  which  Arnold 
took  when  he  came  from  Maine  to  besiege  Quebec ;  and  the  Richelieu  with  its 
lakes,  rising  very  near  to  the  Hudson,  through  which  valley  the  tides  of 
invasion  swept  to  and  fro  during  the  colonial  wars.  Farther  west  are  the 
Miami  and  the  Fox,  connecting  the  St.  Lawrence  directly  with  the  Missis- 
sippi itself.  The  region,  as  a  whole,  would  be  considered  as  a  great  wooded 
area,  comparatively  low,  and  including  myriads  of  fresh-water  lakes.  Pro- 
fessor Dawson  says  that  this  basin  alone  contains  one-half  of  the  fresh  water 
01  the  globe. 

The  class  will  estimate  the  distances  referred  to  above  in  length  of  the 
river  and  its  comparison  with  other  rivers,  by  reference  to  Longmans'  atlas, 
and  test  their  estimates  by  the  scale  of  miles  used  on  the  map.  Distance  will 
be  interpreted  by  estimating  the  time  it  would  take  to  travel  that  distance  by 
modem  boat,  or  train,  or  primitive  canoe. 

North  America  will  be  modeled  in  sand,  and  the  relation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  other  drainage  systems  will  be  shown.  This  region  will  also 
be  modeled  separately  for  the  sake  of  gaining  better  ideas  of  relations  of 
its  own  features,  the  innumerable  lakes,  long  northern  tributaries,  and 
infrequent  southern  ones 

The  children  should  picture  this  region  so  vividly  that,  as  they  people  it 
with  the  early  French  explorers,  they  may  foresee  their  movements,  their 
settlements,  and  the  industries  which  the  topographic  conditions  determined. 
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For  instance,  the  Saguenay,  navigable  for  seventy-one  miles,  and  the  good 
harbor  at  Tadanssac  predetermined  the  settlement  established  there.  Quebec, 
on  its  impregnable  rocky  height  just  beyond  Cape  Range,  where  the  St 
Lawrence  narrows  and  where  the  St.  Charles  River  joins  the  main  stream, 
fulfils  every  requirement  for  an  ideal  city  and  citadel.  Again,  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  prevented  navigation.  In  time  a  portage  had  to  be  made  about  the 
Falls,  and  this  necessitated  two  settlements,  one  at  each  end  of  the  Portage  — 
one  at  Fort  Niagara  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  whether  at  Fort  Cayuga  or  a  bit 
farther  south,  at  Buffalo,  is  a  matter  of  little  import. 

If  the  work  has  been  vital  to  the  children,  they  will  have  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  difficulties,  and  will  have  asked  questions  concerning 
measurements,  weights,  length  of  time,  and  exertion  of  energy.  All  these 
are  mathematical  relations,  and  so  much  of  number  work  must  be  correlated 
as  to  answer  these  questions. 

Concerning  the  Niagara  Falls  alone,  an  immense  amount  of  one's  thinking 
is  in  mathematical  relations,  if  it  be  clear-cut. 

The  falls  have  cut  back  7  miles  from  the  escarpment  at  Queenstown. 
What  is  their  ultimate  fate?  They  are  now  cutting  back  at  a  rate  of  7.65 
inches  annually  on  the  American  side,  and  26  inches  on  the  Canadian  side.  If 
they  continue  at  this  rate,  when  will  they  reach  Lake  Erie  and  their  history  be 
at  an  end? 

The  Canadian  falls  erode  2  feet  2  inches  annually.  They  are  3,000  feet 
wide  and  158  feet  high.  How  many  cubic  feet  are  eroded  annually?  When 
that  is  computed,  and  reduced  to  a  form  which  is  comprehensible  —  as,  for 
instance,  that  it  erodes  enough  material  to  cover  a  narrow-gauge  road  i  foot 
deep  for  42  miles  —  the  children  have  something  of  an  understanding  of  the 
work. 

Over  the  Canadian  falls  7,000  tons  of  water  fall  per  second.  This  is 
four-fifths  of  the  total  amount.    What  is  the  total  weight  of  the  water? 

Men  measure  the  work  of  machines  by  horse-power.  One  horse-power  is 
the  force  to  lift  33,000  pounds  up  one  foot  in  one  minute.  Men  have  found 
that  the  7,000  tons'  weight  of  water  per  second  can  be  converted  into  energy 
to  run  their  factories.  What  is  the  fall  of  water  per  minute  over  the  Canadian 
Falls?  Then  in  these  falls  42,000  tons  of  water  pass  through  158  feet  of  space, 
the  height  of  the  falls.  Find  the  horse-power  of  the  Canadian  falls.  This  is 
four-fifths  of  the  whole.    Find  the  horse-power  of  the  two  falls. 

An  ordinary  steam  dredge  exerts  40  horse-power  per  hour.  How  do  the 
falls  compare  with  our  mechanical  methods  of  dredging? 

One  pound  of  Newport  coal  furnishes  one  horse-power  of  energy  for  one 
hour.  The  great  manufacturing  interests  at  Niagara  have  made  the  work  of 
the  falling  water  supply  the  place  of  fuel.  Estimating  eight  hours  per  day, 
find  the  daily  saving  on  fuel  with  Newport  coal  at  $7  per  ton. 

The  foregoing  problems  are  given  simply  as  illustrative  of  the  need  of 
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arithmetical  work  in  any  part  of  the  subject.  The  locks  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  the  economy  of  the  canal  system,  the  work  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
eroding  annually,  the  mining  interests  of  the  Superior  region,  the  estimate  of 
time  necessary  to  travel  given  distances  at  a  given  rate  —  all  require  the  aid 
of  mathematics  to  be  intelligible. 

In  the  minds  of  the  children  an  immediate  use  for  this  work  is  ip  the 
making  of  a  model  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  for  the  school.  The  model  is  to 
be  of  clay,  then  cast  in  plaster  of  paris  and  shellacked  so  that  a  stream  of 
water  may  be  made  to  run  through  it,  illustrating  the  flow  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  through  the  Great  Lakes,  over  Niagara,  lo  the  sea.  The  horizontal 
scale  adopted  will  be  280  miles  to  i  foot,  but  to  use  this  for  the  vertical  scale 
makes  the  slope  of  land  imperceptible,  ther.efore  for  vertical  distances  the 
scale  will  be  150  feet  to  i  inch.  Because  of  the  various  considerations 
determining  the  scale  which  were  beyond  the  children's  experience,  it  had 
been  worked  out  by  the  teacher,  to  be  submitted  to  the  children. 

Below  are  given  the  measurements  of  the  model,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
number  work  involved,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  the  resultant  model : 

TABLE  OF  DISTANCES  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 
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All  measurements  will  be  worked  out  by  the  children  on  the  above  scale, 
using  the  data  on  distances  given  by  Professor  Dawson  in  Stanford's  Com- 
pendium of  North  America,  Vol.  I. 

Besides  computing  the  above  measurements  and  making  the  wooden  box 
to  hold  the  model,  much  skill  must  be  gained  in  portraying  the  region  before 
the  final  model  can  be  made.  This  skill  will  be  gained  through  frequent 
modeling  in  sand,  and  quick  blackboard  drawing  and  modeling. 

As  the  children  are  drawing  and  modeling,  use  will  be  made  of  pictures 
of  the  region.  Descriptions  will  be  given,  that  they  may  translate  the  symbol 
into  real  proportions  and  add  to  it,  in  thought,  the  color,  sound,  and  movement 
in  the  landscape,  as  far  as  may  be.  In  addition  to  the  quick  temporary 
sketches,  a  series  of  more  permanent  illustrations  of  the  region  will  be  made. 
The  children  will  use  different  mediums  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  subject, 
as  pencil,  charcoal,  colored  crayons,  or  paints. 

The  subjects  which  would  cover  the  typical  things  of  the  region  are 
given  below,  and  as  many  of  them  will  be  illustrated  as  time  will  permit: 

Chalk-modeling  of  views  seen  on  field  trips ;  typical  scenes  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  as:  the  shores  of  the  gulf;  fishing  off  the  banks;  Harbor  at 
Tadoussac;  views  of  the  Saguenay;  location  of  Quebec;  views  of  the 
Laurentians  at  Lake  Edwards  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  on  the  road  from 
Quebec  to  Lake  St.  John;  views  of  the  present  fort  at  Quebec;  views  of 
Champlain's  fort;  lower  town  and  Levis  from  Dufferin  Terrace;  the  long 
narrow  farms,  each  fronting  on  the  river,  which  extend  from  Quebec  to  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre ;  Montmorency  Falls  and  natural  steps ;  views  of  Montreal ; 
Notre  Dame,  Victoria  Bridge;  Mount  Royal;  the  Laurentians  as  seen  from 
Mount  Royal;  Thousand  Islands;  old  fort  at  Frontenac,  now  Kingston; 
view  of  sand  bar  in  harbor  at  Toronto;  views  of  Niagara  Falls;  Niagara 
gorge  and  the  whirlpool ;  fort  at  Niagara  on  the  lake ;  the  locks  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  picture  rocks  of  Lake  Superior;  industries:  lumbering,  fishing,  the 
use  of  the  water  power  at  Niagara,  and  the  great  wheat-fields  of  the  North- 
west. 

Written  deacriptions  of  places,  unless  done  by  the  hand  of  an  artist,  so 
as  to  be  very  telling,  have  little  power  of  arousing  intense  images  or  interest 
in  children.  But  if  they  are  planning  to  make  a  model  of  the  gulf  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  for  instance,  the  utmost  delight  is  felt  upon  finding  some  such 
prosaic  but  clear  description  as  the  following:  "The  New  Brunswick  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  uniformly  low  and  wooded.  Rivers  empty 
into  lagoons  formed  by  bars  and  spits  of  sand,  but  there  are  no  shoals  or 
rocks.  The  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  a  long  distance  from  Gaspe 
is  high  and  bold,  for  mountains  rise  up  from  the  bank  wooded  to  their  sum- 
mits, and  there  is  little  room  along  the  bank  except  for  small  fishing  hamlets," 
etc. 

But  for  graphic,  poetic  descriptions  the  children  cannot  do  better  than 
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to  read  from  Champlain's  Journal  of  My  Voyages.  Besides  the  picturing  of 
the  region,  one  gets  intensely  the  spirit  of  the  explorer  as  this  new  world  first 
appeared  to  him.  Champlain's  Journal  is  published  only  in  one  edition,  and 
that  retains  the  old  English  print;  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  either  to 
read  it  aloud  or  to  have  extracts  reprinted.  But  this  is  one  of  the  instances 
where  a  thing  of  real  literary  value  may  be  substituted  for  mere  text-book 
statements. 

This  brings  us  to  the  relation  of  the  history  and  geography  in  the  grade. 
The  history  for  this  quarter  will  be  the  settlements  of  the  French  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes,  namely,  at  Tadoussac,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Detroit,  Frontenac,  Niagara,  Mackilimacinac,  and  Duluth;  and  will  include 
the  discoveries  of  Cartier,  Champlain,  Frontenac,  Marquette,  La  Salle,  and 
Tonty.  The  achievements  of  La  Salle  and  Marquette  carry  us  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  «till  the  story  would  be  unfinished,  so  the  dinouement  of  French 
possessions  in  America,  the  French  and  Indian  war,  will  be  briefly  told,  with 
few  details. 

The  class  will  be  encouraged  to  bring  magazine  pictures  or  articles  asso- 
ciated with  this  region  as  a  loan  collection.  The  following  reading  matter 
will  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  any  which  they  think  valuable  they  will 
catalogue  as  to  title,  author,  and  page.  This  catalogue  would  be  really 
valuable,  not  because  of  its  completeness,  but  as  representative  of  the  child- 
ren's interests. 

CHILDREN'S  READING  LIST. 

Text-books:  Longman,  Atlas;  Tarr  and  McMurray,  Geography,  Books  I 
and  II;  King,  Geographical  Readers;  M.  M.  George,  Little  Journeys  to  Alaska 
and  Canada;  McMaster,  History  of  the  United  States;  Higginson,  Book  of 
American  Explorers, 

Selected  passages  from  the  following:  Carroll,  Illustrated  Guide  Book  and 
Map  of  Quebec;  Baedeker,  Guide  to  Canada;  Chamber,  Guide  Book  of  Quebec; 
Stanford,  Compendium  of  North  America,  Vol.  I,  by  S.  E.  Dawson ,  R6clus, 
Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  (for  pictures)  ;  Porter,  Niagara  Book;  LeMoine,  Pic- 
turesque Quebec;  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  **^  Quebec;  Fiske,  Discovery  of  America; 
Champlain,  **^  Voyages ;  Winson,  *From  Cartier  to  Frontenac;  Parkman,  *Fron- 
tenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV ;  idem,  *^Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World;  idem,  *The  Old  Regime  in  Canada;  idem,  LaSalle  and  the  Great  West ; 
M.  H.  Catherwood,  ♦  ''  Bells  of  Ste  Anne,"  St  Nicholas,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  91,  con- 
tinued on  p.  492 ;  G.  A.  Buffum,  "  Winter  Carnivals  in  Montreal,"  ibid.  Vol.  XII, 
pp.  284-87;  W.  S.  Harwood,  *  The  Great  Lakes,"  ibid..  Vol.  XVI,  p.  195; 
"  Canadian  Scenic  Splendors,"  ibid.,  p.  145  (for  pictures  only)  ;  *'  Quebec,'*  ibid., 
p.  554  ;  "  Bicycling  from  Montreal  to  Ste  Anne,"  Outing,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  493  ; 
♦  "  Quebec,"  Netv  England  Magazine,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  33  ;  Harper's,  Vol.  LXXVII, 
p.  184  :  ibid.,  Vol.  LXIX,  p.  197  ;    M.  H.  Catherwood,  *Story  of  Tonty. 

TEACHERS'  REFERENCES. 

*U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  ^Canadian  Geological  Survey,  of  regions  con- 
sidered ;    Champlain,  *Voyages ;    Gilbert,  *  Monograph  on  Niagara  Falls;    R6clus 

*  Especially  helpful. 
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Earth  and  its  inhabitants,  '*  North  America,"  Vol.  I ;  idem,  The  Earth;  Lc  Contc, 
Scott,  Geikie,  text-books ;  Stanford,  Compendium  of  North  America,  Vol.  I,  by 
S.  £.  Dawson ;  Shaler,  Our  Contineftt ;  "  Niagara  and  the  Great  Lakes,"  American 
Journal  of  Science,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  XLIX,  1895  ;  Basil  R.  H.  Hall,  "  Forty  Etch- 
ings made  from  sketches  with  the  Camera  Lucida  in  North  America  in  1827  and 
1828 ;  "  James  Hall,  "  Niagara  Falls,"  Natural  History  of  New  York,  Geology, 
Part  IV;  Charles  Lyell,  Travels  in  North  America;  M.  H.  Catherwood,  *Story 
of  Tonty;  W.  D.  Howells,  Our  Wedding  Journey  ;  idem,  A  Chance  Acquaintance ; 
♦Fiske  in  Harper's,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  65-107;  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest; 
Drake,  Making  of  the  Northwest;  Winsor,  Narrative  History,  Vol  IV;  Fiske, 
*Discovery  of  America,  Vol.  II ;  Blanchard,  Discovery  of  the  Northwest.  "  Que- 
bec,-" Canadian  Magasine,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  554 ;  "  Newfoundland  Seal  Hunters," 
ibid.,  p.  195;  "Canadian  Scenic  Splendors,"  ibid.,  p.  145;  several  articles,  ibid., 
Vol.  X ;  "  Quebec,"  New  England  Magazine,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  33 ;  "  Bicycling  from 
Montreal  to  Ste  Anne,"  Outing,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  423 ;  "  Quebec  .the  Crowned 
City,"  Outlook,  Vol.  LXVII,  p.  521  ;  "  Historic  Quebec,"  Chautauqua,  Vol.  XV, 
p.  422  ;  "Canal  System  ot  Canada,"  ibid..  Vol.  XVII,  p.  302 ;  "  Great  Lakes  — 
The  Locks  of  the  Sault  Ste  Marie,"  Review  of  Reviews ;   Studio,  VoL  V,  p.  200. 

Elsie  A.  Wygant. 
The  University  op  Chicago, 

School  of  Education. 


A  SMALL  LIBRARY. 

It  is  a  difficult  undertaking  to  make  a  short  list  of  the  best  books  upon 
any  subject,  because  some  books  are  fully  developed  in  one  aspect,  while 
others  are  of  greater  value  in  another.  For  this  reason  no  two  individuals 
would  give  the  same  list,  and  this  which  follows  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  best 
in  every  particular,  but  has  been  found  most  useful  in  certain  lines  by  the 
writer. 

Teachers  of  geography  in  the  elementary  schools  who  have  access  to  good 
libraries  may  find  a  wealth  of  geographical  material,  but  those  less  fortunately 
circumstanced  should  possess  at  least  three  good  books  on  the  subject,  besides 
the  text  used  by  their  pupils  —  a  physical  geography,  a  physical  atlas,  and  a 
general  descriptive  geography  seem  indispensable.  We  are  now  richer  in 
physical  geographies  than  in  any  other  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  many  good 
physical  geographies  can  be  named.  Davis's  Physical  Geography  (published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.;  price,  $1.40)  or  Mill's  Realm  of  Nature  (Charles.  Scribner*s 
Sons;  $1.50)  will  be  found  valuable.  In  choosing  an  English  physical  atlas 
one  is  limited  in  range.  Longmans'  New  School  Atlas  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.;  $1.50)  is  the  best  for  the  price.  For  a  general  descriptive  geography 
Mill's  Ihe  International  Geography  (Appleton  &  Co.;  $3.50)  is  excellent. 
This  book  has  no  equal  of  its  kind  in  English.  It  is  made  up  of  contributions 
from  seventy  specialists,  usually  residing  in  the  country  that  they  describe; 
it  is  invaluable  to  any  teacher  of  geography. 

If  one  is  able  to  extend  one's  geographic  library,  Stanford's  Com- 
pendiums  (published  by  Stanford,  London)  are  excellent  general  geographies. 
This  series  is  composed  of  two  volumes  on  each  of  the  continents  except  South 
America  and  Australia,  which  have  one  each  ($3.50  per  volume).  The  volume 
on  the  United  States  by  Henry  Gannett  is  very  valuable.  Herbcrtson's 
Man  and  His  Work  (London:  A.  &  C.  Black;  $1)  and  Miss  Semple's 
American  History  and  its  Geographical  Conditions  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.; 
$3)  deal  with  the  human  aspect  of  geography.  Chisholm's  Commercial  Geogra- 
raphy  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  has  just  been  revised,  and  is  a  most  compre- 
hensive and  valuable  work. 

Those  desiring  a  more  exhaustive  bibliography,  will  find  valuable  lists  in 
Mill's  Hints  to  Teacher  and  Students  on  Choice  of  Geographic  Books  (Lon- 
don ;  $1.20)  ;  Outlines  of  Geography,  with  complete  list  of  references,  in 
Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2  (March,  1901),  published  by  Colum- 
bia University  Press  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  agents). 

children's  textbooks. 
Maps :    The  topographic  maps  published  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  (Washington,  D.  C. ;   2  cents  a  piece  per  hundred)  are  of  great  value 
to  the  teachers  and  can  be  used  by  children  in  the  upper  grades. 
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Freye's  Complete  Geography  (Ginn  &  Co.;  $1.25).  This  book,  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  was  an  entire  departure  from  the  books  then  in  use. 
Later  text-books  have  largely  followed  the  plan  adopted  in  Freye's  Geography. 
It  is  still  extremely  valuable,  perhaps  more  so  to  the  teachers  than  to  the 
children.  Among  its  attractive  features  are  the  pictures,  maps,  and  graphic 
representation. 

Tarr  and  McMurray's  Geographies  (Macmillan  &  Co.;  60  cents  per  copy). 
These  geographies  are  the  most  exhaustive  text-books  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  They  will  be  found  very  valuable,  in  particular  in  the 
schools  where  few  books  are  accessible. 

Supplementaiy  readers:  Carpenter's  Geographic  Readers,  On  the  Con- 
tinents (American  Book  Co.).  These  readers  are  an  outcome  of  extensive 
travel  on  the  part  of  the  author  that  results  in  a  certain  vividness  which 
appeals  to  the  children.  The  industrial  and  historical  aspects  of  the  subject 
are  given  fullest  treatment. 

The  Folios  of  Geologic  Atlas  of  United  States  (25  cents)  are  very  helpful 
to  the  teacher.  Relief  model  of  the  continents  of  North  America,  South 
America,  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia,  by  Howells  (Washington,  D.  C),  are  the 
best  that  can  be  had.  The  set  costs  $150 —  North  America,  $40;  Eurasia,  $50; 
South  America,  $25 ;  Australia,  $15 ;  Africa,  $25.  The  price  is  prohibitive  for 
most  schools.    It  is  to  be  regretted  they  cannot  be  placed  in  every  school. 

Physical  wall  maps:  Sydou,  Habemicht  physical  maps  ($10.50  per  con- 
tinent), or  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  physical  maps  ($3)  for  each  continent. 

Magazines:  Journal  of  Geography  (160  Adams  street,  Chicago);  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine  (Washington,  D.  C). 

Z.  B. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

German  Composition.  By  B.  Mack  Dresden,  Instructor  in  German,  State 
Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Chicago:  American  Book  Co.  Pp.  68, 
i2mo;   cloth.    $0.40,  net. 

Bunte  Geschichten.  By  E.  M.  Stolze.  Chicago:  American  Book  Co.,  1903. 
Pp.98. 

Field  and  Laboratory  Exercises  in  Physical  Geography.  By  James  F.  Cham- 
berlain.    Chicago:    American  Book  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  127. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1901.  Washington :  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1903.     Pp.  452,  8vo;   cloth. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1902.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1903.    8vo;  cloth. 

The  Insect  Folk.  By  Margaret  W.  Morley.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1903. 
Pp.  204,  i2mo;  cloth. 

Two  Little  Savages.  By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  552,  i2mo;    cloth.    $1.75,  net. 

Teacher's  Manual,  to  Accompany  Lessons  in  Language  and  Grammar.  By 
Horace  S.  and  Martha  Tarbell.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1903.  Pp.  68, 
i2mo ;   cloth. 

Teacher's  Geography  Manual,  Elements  and  Grammar  School.  By  Alexis 
Everett  Frye.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.,  1903.    Pp.  78,  cloth. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  J.  Chalmers,  Presi- 
dent South  Dakota  State  College.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1903. 
Pp.  181,  i2mo;    cloth. 

Literary  Leaders   of  America.     By   Richard   Burton.     Chautauqua:     The 
Chautauqua  Press,  1903.     Pp.  316,  i2mo;    cloth.    $1,  net. 
An    introduction    to    the   personalities    and    work   of   the   leading   American 
writers  —  Irving,  Cooper,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Whittier,  Lowell,  Whitman,  Lanier,  with  selections  from  their  writings. 

The  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society.     By  Richard  T.  Ely.     Chautauqua: 
The  Chautauqua  Press,  1903.    Pp.  — ,  i2mo;   cloth.    $1.25,  net. 
Many   of   the  great   problems   of   the   day  are   considered  — "  Competition," 
"  Social    Progress   and   Race   Improvement,"   '*  Monopolies   and    Trusts,"    "  Possi- 
bilities of  Social  Reform." 

The  Ship  of  State.     By  Those  at  the  Helm.     Boston :     Ginn  &  Co.,   1903. 

Pp.  264,  i2nio;   cloth.    $0.75,  net. 

The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  by  prominent  men,  and  deals  with 
ail  the  important  departments  of  our  government.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  written  a 
chapter  on  the  presidency,  Mr.  Lodge  on  the  senate,  Mr.  Long  on  the  navy. 
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Elementary  Plane  Geometry.  By  Alfred  Baker,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1903.  Pp.  146,  i2mo ; 
cloth.    $0.50,  net. 

The  author  approaches  his  subject  from  the  inductive  side,  and  thus  breaks 
loose  from  the  limitations  of  the  deductive  and  purely  mathematical  method  of 
treatment.  Working  with  accurate  measurements  and  nicely  adjusted  instruments, 
the  pupil  makes  tor  himself  the  laws  arbitrarily  stated  in  most  text-books. 

Natural  Number  Primer.    By  David  Gibbs.     Chicago:    American  Book  Co., 

1903.    Pp.  107,  i2mo;   cloth.    $0.25,  net. 

This  primer  teaches  the  most  elementary  ideas  and  forms  of  number  and  of 
language  at  the  same  time.  There  are  abundant  illustrations  and  very  simple 
drawings  which  serve  as  models  for  the  child. 

Provincial  Types  in  American  Fiction.    By  Horace  Spencer  Fiske.     Chau- 
tauqua:   The  Chautauqua  Press,  1903.    Pp.  — ,  i2mo;   cloth.    $1,  net. 
A  study  of  American  types  as  they  have  been  portrayed  by  novelists  whose 

works  have  received  permanent  recognition. 
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Teachers,  Students,  Clergymen,  Accountants  nnd 

penuna   of  intense  menial  concentraliun,   c.nn 

itrcngthen  their  whole  system  and  increase  thcii 

icity  for  ment.il  and  physical  labor  hy  the 

of  Horsford'a  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  rests  and  strengthens  the  tired  brain, 
dispels  nervous  headache  and  induces  restful 
aleep  and  a  good  appetite. 


I  haVe  made  a  careful 
Chemical  ^nalvsis  of 


AND  FIND  NOTHING  INJURIOUS 
OR  OBJEaiONASLE  IN  ITS  CO^IPO- 
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To  destroy  disuse  senns  and  foul  swea, 
purily  the  waste-pipes,  sinks,  closets, 
cellars,  etc.,  with 

PJaff's 
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the  odorless 
disinfectant. 

The  daily  use  ul  just  n  Itllle  of  this  powerful 
liquiii  ensures  pure  air  in  the  home,  and  a  bottle 
wilt  last  the  average  family  a  month.  Sold  only  in 
quart  bottles  by  druggists  and  high-class  grocers 
Prepared  only  by  Henry  B.  Platt,  New  Vork. 


I  inosl  oimforlalUe  surroundings,  cannot  find  a  more  rcmarltable  oppnrtunily  flian 
these  Grand  CrulHS  offer.  Od  Ibe  specially  conslrucled  twin-screw  CruisJug 
Slesmei  "Priniessin  Victoria  Luiiie"  may  be  found  all  the  conveniences  of  a  fine  hotel. 
Your  home  during  the  cruise  is  always  on  the  swne  steamer,  and  you  thus  avoid  all 
annoying  features  — such  as  the  [lacking  and  unpacking  of  trunks,  cusloms  examinaliona, 
etc.,  etc.  —  inseparable  from  a  trip  by  various  connections. 

itinerary: 

First  Cruise  leaves  New  York  about  Sept.  [5,  1904;  thence  to  Hamburg,  to 
Dover,  lo  Lisbon.  Gibrallat,  Villcfranchc,  Genoa.  Athens,  Constanlinople,  Jaffa,  Port 
Said,  Ismailia,  Bombay  (Ig  days  for  overlHnd  trip  to  Calcutta),  Colombo,  Calcutta, 
Singapore,  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Tsinglau,  Nagasaki.  Hiogo  (optional  over- 
land inp  lo  Yokohama),  Yokohama,  Honolulu,  Hilo,  and  San  Francisco,  and  by  special 
train  to  New  Vork, 

Second  Cruise  reverses  the  order  of  the  first,  leaving  New  ^ 
Jan.  18.  igos.     Steamer  sails  from  San  Francisco  Jan.  24.  1905. 

iliiin.  4  !j  months.    Cost,  including  side  trips,  5l, 500  and  up.     Send  for  specii 
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FRANK  J,  REED, 
Gen.  Paai,  Agl. 
I,   CHICAGO, 


DID  you  ever  sit  and  look  longingly 
al  your  piano,  wishing  that  one  of 
your  friends  would  come  in  and 
play  for  you,  or  better,  that  you 
i  ould  play  it  yourself  ?  If  we  should  send 
111  to  you  at  one  of  those  moments  an 
Angelus,  move  it  up  to  your  piano,  give 
you  your  choice  of  all  your  favorite  music, 
and  tell  you  to  play  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent, do  you  suppose  we  could  ever  take 
that  Angelus  away  from  you?  Never  1 
Many  and  many  a  delighted  owner  has 
written  that  no  amount  of  money  could 
buy  his  Angelus  if  it  could  not  be  re- 
placed. 

This  Is  not  m  ci^gtrtltd  viay  of  sptaklryi  tiUte'.  II  Is 
simply  *  trlbutt  lo  Iht  mtrvtlons  s'/mB^Itt^  jnJ  maslctt 
irprfsslon  of  Iht  Inslmmenl. 

Perhaps  you  know  in  a  general  way 
that  the  Angelus  felt-covered  fingers 
strike  the  keys  of  a  piano  more  correctly 
than  your  own  could  ^  that  by  pressing 
little  levers  you  can  control  the  loud  or 
soft  pedals,  play  rapidly  or  slowly,  bring 
out  the  melody  and  subdue  the  accom- 
paniment,—  but  do  you  know  what  you 
can  do  with  the  new  Angelus  phrasing 
iever  ?  This  latest  is  the  most  important 
invention  ever  perfected  for  a  piano-play- 
ing instrument,  and  is  only  to  be  found 
on  the  Angelus,  It  is  the  crowning 
feature  of  this  wonderful  instrument, 
which  places  in  your  power  the  ability  to 
reproduce  every  touch,  grace,  and  art 
known  to  piano-playing  technique. 

Cut  out  and  mjll  todjtyw  attMcfied  coupon,  stntpfy  fining  In 
jjouf  n*mf  Mnd  addrtss,  tnti  Mie  lirtU  stndpou  ouf  irtt  Itlus- 
trjlrd  booltlet,  de»^blriy  this  UsI  'wonderfid  Irrvrniloti. 

.\gents  in  all  the  principal  cities. 
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Pen  Extravagance 

COMEwTiiendipithat'sv.-asie- 
~-'     tulinadoienways.andso 
elutnay!     Oihen  who  use  Foun- 
tain   Pens  don'I  yrt  know  Ihat 
ink  Joinis  under  the  finger-gtasp 
and  other  "  good  old  "  features 
are  cosily  enough.    Conlrasl  the 
cotnlon  and  neatness  insured  to 
users  oi  ihe  Middle  Jolnl  ■  ■  Mod- 
em" Fountain  Pens  made  and 
euaranleed  by  A.  A.  Wnterman 
SCO.    Look  lor  the  "A,  A." 
and  the  word  "Modem"  and 
you'll  find  Ihe  way  lo  itue  Pen 
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EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

MAKES  DELICIOUS  SOUPJ 


Aa  wall  ■■  ■■ucai  and  delicate  Invalid  diahu. 
It  la  (fia  avar  ready  aid  to  up-to-date  ham« 
eooklni.    Juat  the  thing  for  the  challna  diah, 

MISS  MARIA  PAHU)A  Kivea  Recl(.ea  (or  a  liree 
Tukly  or  ftaiie,  fbditcd,  mudc  difbo,  elc,  In  J.Il^BIO 
COMI-ANYB  foinp«ct  COOK  BOOK. 
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C/te  Second  Bank  of 
tHe  United  States 

By  RALPH  C.  H.  CATTERALI. 


S^^^  HISTORY  of  the  Bank, 
lflU|lD  treating  at  length  both  the 
litEullf  monetary  and  political 
questions  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution. 

Much  of  the  materia!  for  this  work 
was  obtained  from  the  tnanuscript 
papers  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  including 
his  letters  and  letter-books. 

This  book  is  of  special  interest  to 
legislators,  bankers,  men  of  affairs, 
and  students  of  financial  history  and 
political  institutions. 

538  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  net,  J3.00; 
postpaid,  $3.20.  For  sale  by  book- 
dealers  or  the  publishers. 


BJ^e  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  chio^o 
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SaM  Round  Ibi  World  on  all 
Ciiotna.    Catdo^ue  lr«, 

^Baiisch  &  Lomb  Opt  Co.1 
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™f<I^'by.hoiMn'd.!''Nlek3,'lo™Ui'si£Kila«SllvS-, 

BO  ccnta.    Sent  on  Rccipi  of  piin. 

ALPHA  MFQ.  CO.,  191  Milk  Street,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


THE  CODE  OF  HAMMURABI 


Translated  by  Robert  Francis  Harper, 
Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures in  the  University  of  Chicago     :: 


|HE  CODE  OF  HAMMURABI,  recently  dis- 
covered by  de  Morgan  at  Susa,  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  discovery 
because  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  laws 
and  customs  of  an  ancient  civilization. 

This  volume  contains  not  only  the  translation,  but  the 
complete  text,  and  transliteration,  as  well  as  many  histori- 
cal and  philological  notes.  The  character  and  value  of  the 
edicts  composing  the  Code  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing examples : 

§3. 

If  a  man,  in  a  case  (pending  judgment),  utters  threats  against  the  wit- 
nesses, (or)  does  not  establish  the  testimony  that  he  has  given,  if  that  case  be 
a  case  involving  life,  that  man  shall  be  put  to  death. 

§4. 

If  a  man  (in  a  case)  offers  (as  a  bribe)  grain  or  money  to  the  witnesses,  he 
shall  himself  bear  the  sentence  passed  in  that  case. 

§21. 

If  a  man  practices  brigandage  and  is  captured,  that  man  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

Published  February  i,  1904.      Price,  $4.00,  net. 
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THE  ACME  OF  PERFECTION 

ones  Improved  Loose  Leaf  Books 


ISOlllTELY  IHE  BESI  THAT  HNIUS  ItiO  EXPfRI- 
TNCE  CAN  PRODUCE 


TEVENS,    MALONEY   &.   CO. 
'.  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


Science  devised  it 
Experience  perfected  it 
Prudence  prescribes  it 
Health  requires  it 
MAXIMUM  OF  WARMTH 

with  MINIMUM  OF  WEIGHT 
"Chill  January"  has  no  terrors  for 
the  wearer  o(  a  Jaeger  undersuit 

AH  Weights  for  all  Wants. 

Calalogiit  and  Sampks  Frit. 

Dr.  Jaeger  S.W.S.Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York  :  306  Fifth  Aie.,  157  B"w»y. 

Brooklvn:  504  Fulton  Streel. 

Boston  :  330-233  Boylslon  Street. 

Phu-Adelphia  :   1510  Ctiestnot  Stieel, 

CHICAGO;  S3  Sute  Street. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


E  JC0CKHOB5E  TO  BWBiJm'  CROSS. 
5EEA  FlNt  LADY  UPONAWHITE.  HORSE. 
GS  ONHEHFlNGaiS.AN0BElLSONHERTOES. 
SHALL  tIAVE  miSIC  WHEREVER  SUE  GOES." 


wos  THi  rom  nointii  is  wbsery  rhwe 

ER  CUD  INFANI.THE  WBIIE  KUPISC.  TIME, 
SO  CAN  ALL  nOTHEBS  WITH  lUNEfUL  KfHAIN 
iHI  WraEIR  mANTS.mOSE  HIAIIB  THET  MAINIAIN. 
)UCH 

1.WINSL0WS  SOOTHING  SVRIP 

OVER  f  IFIY  YEARS  SOLD 

iiLioNsot  nOTHEBS  IK  THE  NEW  mmtm  old 


"PERFECTION" 

Adfuslible  T»ble  anil  Rgullai  SUod 

C>n  be  UKd  in  moit  wayt  upd  l>  Ini  in  tbe  i 
lh.n«iyiMbltnmilt  li  ii  porahlt  urfoj.  bt 
nl  any  a«lrHl  unite  a,  h«.ehl.     Whm  noi  in  1 


«.F.Sar9eiilCo..   -*>*  Tl 

t6twtkM..  tm.Ta(t  .Jj 


LEARN 

BoohKeeping 


m 


VWHJIB  YOt  UKE  TO  SUCCEED  IN  BUSINESS?  ,:aJ,T«a;j,1iESUS!S"£SiSS?S: 

anil  taqte  buaineu  Eatec{iriic*  t    A  kiuvlcdec  of  kohuiii  iikrum  yout  sppotluDitin  ■  bumfaedfoid.     Oui  mBliDd  cucli  til  oAcn 
You  CUD  lean  qukU]i  M  your  OWB  bOBM  without  tuu  ol  time  or  money.    We  giiuutee  it.     No  troubli 
■  bookkeciKi  teacho  it.    The  lutbot  of  oat  worki  it  nn 

ACiiEAt  BOOK  EHEE.  ;;:iir"i:'stj 

benet  jrour  pHition  in  life.    I(  ji  jut  the  book  for  bcfi 


;  he  hu  kepi  ud  ludiled  booki  for  Ibe  luteit  mtpcuXioiii 
the  title  of  aa  ejiteoiiTe  irtatlje  oa  bookkeeping  ud  buiineH, 


^^n 


I  ol  thii  book  ibulately  Irc.    Thti  offci  ii  poeilinly 


rsaiDe  And  witfaaat 
briniit.    Addteu, 


Correspondence 
Instruction 


TIbe  xantversfts  of  Cbicago 

oFlcrs  Bdvantages  for  non- resident  stu- 
dents through  its  Cones  pondence- Study 
Department  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Degrees  are  not  granted  upon  work  done 
wholly  by  correspondence,  bul  a  part  of 
the  work  required  for  the  Bachelor's  or  Doctor's  degree  may  tie  done  in  this  way.  Courses 
are  oRercd  in  Philosophy,  Hiatoiy,  Pedagogy,  Sociology,  the  LangoageB,  Literature, 
■athetuitica,  Theology,  and  the  Sciences  (including  Geology.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  Hotany,  etc.) 

Circalars  giving  detailed  information  may  be  had  by  addressing 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Univehsity  of  Chicaoo,  Chicaqo,  Ilunois. 


NO  OTHER  TYPEWRITER  HAS 
MADE  SUCH  PROGRESS  IN  SO 
SHORT  A  TIME  AS  THE 
FOX  TYPEWRITER. 

The  Fox  ia  used  today  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  by  b  large  number  of  firms  hav- 
ing a  national  reputation.  They  use  it  be- 
cause their  stenog;raphers 
do  more  and  better  work, 
and  do  it  witb  less  effort. 

It  is  a  proven  fact 
that  an  operator  on  a  Foi 
Typewriter  can  do  a  larg- 
er amount  of  work  and 
with  less  fatigue  than  on  any  other  type- 
writer made.     Try  it  and  see. 

Fox  Typewriters  are  placed  on  trial  with 
anyone,  anywhere,  free.    Send  for  catalog. 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO.  LTD. 

560-570  Front  St.. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Bmuh  OfflCH  and  Ageaclct  in  Pnnclpal  Cities. 


ALU  HANDS  USE 

CARTER'S    INK 


Preserve  Your 

Magazines 

Have  them  bound  in  Cloth 
or  Leather.  It  will  Improve 
the  appearance  of  your 
Library  at  a  small  expendi- 
ture. The  University  of 
Chicago  Press  has  a  well- 
equipped  job  bindery  and 
will  be  pleased  to  quote 
prices     +      ♦      +      +      + 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

Hfg.  Oept.  Bindery  ChicagO 


A  COSY  CORNER 

This  is  a  College  Girl's  room  deeoraied  wiih  ber 

siciana.  Cathedrals,  worlts  of  ihe  Great  Painters,  and 

Brr  all  Cosmas  Pict- 
uies.  Less  thanXbiee 
Dollua  will  buy  all 
these,  and  enable  jou 


have  your  lavorilei 
_..  II  you.  Cosmos 
Pictures  are  Bcknawl- 
edged  Ibe  highest  .grade  oj  picture-making. 

We  have  them  hand-colored,  loo.  or  you  OD 
color  ihcm  youfsell;  ii"s  a  delightful  o«up«iion, 
and  one  that  makes  money  il  you  want  lo  sell  your 
work.  We  have  specially  made  Japanese  Trans- 
parent Tints.  75  cents  buys  the  Color  Book,  con- 
taining 15  leaves  of  color. 

Cosmos  Pictnrea  are  made  in  two  sites  — Ihe 
Laige,  some  9  i  15,  others  10  i  13  inches;  the 
Standard,  6  i  BW  inches.  For  One  Dollar  we  will 
send,  postpaid.  Twenty  of  ihe  Large  or  Fifty  of  the 
Standaid.  Samples,  Two  Large  and  Five  Swndaid, 
logeiher  with  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  51. 
lor  as  cents.     Catalog  alone,  6  cents,  by  mall. 

cosmos  PICTURES  COMPANY 

, NEW  VOSK 


FRENCH    GERMAN— SPANISH 

Spoktn.  Taught,  utd  Minercd  Tbrousb  Our 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

Coablned  wllb 

Tile  Ro&eiiihal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

"^Db  La(e*t  and  Beit  Work  ol  Or.  Richard  S.  RoMOtbd 
inMighirtasteiyofconversytkinalPrcnctl.  Oamail,  aiSpanlsb.     Collcvc  (wglHaora 


,    NEW  YORK  CITY 


B 


URPEE'S 

Farm  Annual 

for   1904 

The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalogue 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  who  want 
the  BEST  SEEDS  I 

ot  I 

dreds 
I  superb  colored  plates. 

t9   DOW   brighter  and   1 
better  than  eveT  before. 
Many  new   features  for 

4,  including  valuable 

liE  NOVELTIES 
which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  WRITE 
TO-DAVI  A  postal  card  will  secure  1 
copy  by  first  mail — provided  j'ou  intend  t< 
purchase  seeds — otherwise  the  price  ia  lei 

■  t,  which  is  less  than  cost  to  us. 


"As  Bill  Says" 

from  the  land  of  Ice 
To  Iht  land  Qf  shln« 
The  "Ug  4"  Is  Uk  very  best  (kK.** 


WITH  THREE  GOOD  TRAINS  DAILY 
FHOW    CHICAGO    TO 

Florida 

AND  AU  POKfS  IN  Hit  SOUTH. 


'Big  Four  Route" 


J.  C.  TUCKER 

GEWRU  WRIKm  *G(NI 

a  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


TIPTOP? 

TO  PROVE  ££ss; 


100  copies  from  Peifwrrilten  »n«I 

30  coplva  froin  XypawrltteD  original 

wc  arc  willlne  Is  Knd  a  c<«np)cK  -TupllcatD'"  wltbout  dspoalt 
on  ID  dayl'^trlia. 


llt..or»5.00  l»»t 


FKLrix  C.  Davs  Duplicator  Co.,  D>w«Bidtf.,iii  John  St.,  n*w  York 


loMemberof  your  Family 

mM  be  wiUwit  an  Individual  Stick  of 


(105   POCKET  TINS.) 

Meves  G)lds,  Rough  Skin, 

Bruises.  Soreness  &' 
\LL,  DRUGGISTS, 

JR   BY  MAIL  ^fr       ^ 

JHRECEIPTOF  PRICE      ^iy4auOi^ 

H  SlUIER  OR  STAMPS.      J53  IroADWAY,  KV 


FIVE 

POINTS 

OF  EXCELLENCE. 


Leaving  the  center  of  Ihe  cily  from 
which  you  start;  reaching  the  center 
of  the  city  of  your  destination  ;  over 
smooth  and  level  tracks,  giving  test 
and  comfort;  riding  beside  running 
waters  most  of  the  way;  through  the 
centers  of  population  to  the  gateways 
when  you  travel  by  the 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


A  copy  of  the  liUiiiiiicil  Caialocuc  of 
'■  Foni-Trmck  Sttia"  will  iKuni  fm  upon  iin 
oJ  ■  HHMXni  iumpby  Gcorte  H.  DihIeVG^'" 
PatmiECT  Ai«il.  Kr«  Vorli  Ccninl  ft  Hud 


Send  for  Free  Book 


of  96P 


■'The   Tes 


of  Tim 

mind  will  adi 
have  proved 


Any 


id.  logk. 
after  reading  it  that  » 
case;  that  an  OsTEi 
attractive  and  cleanly  than  a  hairstutfed 
tick  as  snow  is  to  mud.  The  Ostermoos 
makes  a  ptr/ect  bed— that's  all  there  is 
about  it.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  you  get 
your  money  back  under  our  guarantee  o I 


30  Nights'  FREE  Trial. 


WD™   t'ourn.iMDn.pt 
Look  Out  t  ^De»lm»ri!<ryiB»lo»olT  ih*  "iu«  u 


Pabst  Extract 

1904  Calendar  I  The  Best  Tonic 


The  Pabst  Extract 
Calendar  for  1904  is  sim- 
ply bewitching. 

Maud  Humphrey  de- 
signed it;  that's  a  [dedge 
of  its  daintiness. 

She  christened  it, 
"Babies  of  Bvery  Land 
and  Clime." 

There  are  twelve  dear, 
sweet,  little  babies,  of 
twelve  different  nation- 
alities; each  charmingly 
costumed. 

The  entire  twelve  are 
portrayedin  18  printings, 
on  one  exquisite  Art 
Panel,  size  10x30  inches; 
free  from  advertising. 

Litde  girls  and  Ing 
girls,  mammas  and 
grandmas,  will  take  keen 
delight  in  the  Pabst  Ex- 
tract Calendar  for  1904. 
It  is  an  ornament  to  any 
home;  an  acquisition  to 
any  art  collection. 

It  will  be  sent,  pre- 
paid, for  ten  cents,  coin 
or  stamps.  The  edition 
is  limited;  better  write 
for  your  copy  today. 


Address,  Pabst  Extract  Dcpt, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Do  you  enjoy  living? 

Do  you  want  more 
vitality,  more  energy  ? 

Take  Pabst  Extract 

It  is  pure,  concen- 
trated malt. 

It  gives  zest  to  the 
appetite,  steadiness  to 
the  nerves,  strength  to 
the  muscles. 

Pabst  Extract 
builds  up  the  system; 
keeps  the  system  from 
breaking  down. 

Better  build  up 
before  you  break  down. 

"WEhanuudPiNl  HiK  Ei- 

1  [ood.  hdllh-itiviiic  tonic.    My 
»ile hii  been KTUtlT bem&Uibf 

Every  man  and  nro- 
man  needs  a  tonic. 
Pabst  Extract  is  The 

"Best"  Tonic  for  every- 
one. 

It  quiets  the  heart  ac- 
tion; soothes  tired 
nerves;  strengthens  all 
physical  weakness. 

It  gives  vigor  to  nurs- 
ing mothers,  and  vitality 
to  their  babies.  Healthy 
babies  come  to  healthy 
iMUm^     mothers. 

Pabst  Extract  brings  health. 
At  all  druggists. 


CALENDAR 


Correspondence 
=  Study  ^= 

The  University  of  Chicago 


PHIOSOPHY 
EKIUTim 

socnocY 

KSTOftY 

WOlAOfS 

UTBUIUE 


BORKU  UTERATLRE 
COMPARATIVE  REIKION 
SVSTEMATK  THEOlOeY 
CHUiai  tKTOflY 
HADCMATICS 
THE  SCENCES.  ETC. 


■poiriknct,  but  trcdii  wi]^  be  eivcD 
plated  by  eu  HI  inn  nan,   and  liiut  I 


-bolljhj 


THB   CORRESPOBDBHCB  -  STUDY    DEPARTHEHT 

TBB  DHlTBRSITr  OP  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO 

Spcciil  ciiculin  F.pUminc  ihc  >DrV  u[  the  LBCTtTRB- 
8TDDT  DBPAKTMBUT  oi  Ihc  Unl.FrtJIf  ExICDSion  will 


HICROSCOPES 


Oar  Microscopes,  Microtomei, 
I  Liboratory  Glass  wire.  Chemical 
I  Apparalns.  Chemlcala.  Fholo 
I  LMiMauidShullers,FicldfilasMS. 
I  ProjeclloD  Apparatus,  Pbolo-Kicro 
I  CameTBa  are  Dae4  b;  Ihe  leading 
I  LaboralarJes  and  GoTemmenl  De- 
I  partmeati Bound lheWotld.Ci 


Ine. 


I  Bausch  4  Lomb  Opt.  Co. 


Burlington  Lines 

Thro'  Eleven  Great  States 

Burlinglon  lines  traverse  eleven  of  the  greatest  stales  in  the  L'nion^lllinois. 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Montana. 

Nearly  7,000  of  the  Burlington's  8,700  miles  of  road  are  located  etitirely  wilbin 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Within  this  territory  are  the  corn  belt,  the  wheal  belt,  the 
widest  live-stock  areas,  tlie  greatest  scenic  wonders,  the  richest  mineral  regions  of  the 
United  Slates. 

The  Hurlin^fton  has  been  built  through  the  heart  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
is  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  railroad  within  its  limits. 

II  you  nam  to  knovi  more  aboiil  ihe  lesources  and  wonders  ol  this  er»I  region. send 
two  cenis  for  a  copy  ot  •■  Neliraska;"  Wo  cents  for  ■■The  North  Plaile  Valley;"  len  cents 
lor  •■Colorado;"  lour  cpnw  lor  (he  "  Hand  Book  oI  ColorMlo:"  iwo  cents  lor  ■' Esles 
Park;"  [wo  cent^  lor  "  Liltle  Journeys  in  the  Black  Hills;"  len  cenu  lor  "Mine)  and 
Mining  in  Ihe  Black  Hi!l»;"  two  centi  (or"Ciis1er  Balllefield;" 
two  cpn[i  for  "  The  Big  Horn  Basin  ol  Wvoming;"  lour  cents  loi 
"The  VellDwitone  Nalional  Park." 


Builin^ton 
I  RoLte 


p.   S.    EUSTIS, 


The  New  Hammond  Typewrite 


For  Alt  Naiions  And  Tongaes  and  used  by  All  Classes  of  PeopU. 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN  -  Because  the  New   Hammond  is  the  Best    Lett 
Writer,  Manifoldcr  and  Tabulator. 

T71E  SCIENTIFIC  MAN-  Because  the  Hammond  has  a  practically  unlimiti 
range  of  service. 

THE  LITERARY  MAN  -  Because  the  Hammond  allows  the  use  of  sever 
styles  and  sizes  of  type. 

THE  LINGUIST  -    -    -  Because  on  one  Hammond   machine   more   tha 
twenty  languages  can  be  written. 


THE  LADIES  - 


-  Because  the  Hamuiond  has  a  beautiful  Script  tyj 
and  others  in  prejiaralion. 


EVERYBODY-  Because  one  Hammond  luill  •write  anything  In  a 
style  of  type,  language,  or  color  of  Ink,  on  a 
size  paper  in  any  direction. 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 


69TH  TO  70th  ST8.,  AND  EAST  RIVER 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y 


BVFf ALO  ^ 

No  Remedy  cf  Ordinary  Merit  Could  Ever  Have  Received 
Indorsations  from  Mon  Like  These. 


In  Brighl*s  Dltaati 

Albuminuria 

and  < 

Posl-Scarlallnal 

Naphritls. 


In  Ranal 
Slane 

Bladder 
Inflammalion 
tha  Bladdar. 


In  Goui, 

Rhaumatfsm  and  , 

Uric  Add 

Candiilons. 


Alfred  L.  LeemiSi  M,  D.,  i\<rme>  I'roj.  Pathology  and 
thf  Practice  of'  Metlkine  in  the  ^tedicat  Depi.  of  the  Unitvrsily 
of  New  York. 

Wm.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  SHigeon-Cenfral  {retired) 
{'.  S.  Army,  and  /ormer  Prof,  of  Diseases  oj  the  Mind  and 
Xerfpus  System  in  the  Univeriily  of  Seiv  York. 

Gao.  Halstad  Boyland,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
linc  of  the  FociiHv  of  Paris,  and  jortaer  Prof,  of  Surgery  in 
Ilol/imor,-  M,-die,ji  College. 

Wm.  B.  Towles,   M.   0.,  former  Prof,  of  Anatomv  and 

.V„leii<i  .lfedi.;i  in  the  .Medical  Depl.  of  the  VniversHy  of  i'a. 

E.  H.   Pratt,   A.    M.,  M.  D.,    LL.D..  I*rof  Orifieial 

.Surgery  to  the  (.  Iiieago  Iloirnvbalbic  Hospital. 

C.  W.  p.   Brock,  M.  D.,  F.x-Pres.   Sational  Assn.   Kail- 

:cay  Suii^eons  and  Member  Medial  Society  of  I  a. 


,  E.r-/'res.  Xez 


Orleans  Surgical 


'      Robert  Bartholow,  M.  0.,tii.  f<.,\.\..0.,  J-rof.  Materia 

Medina   and  Gcner,,!    Thciapcntics.    lefferson   Medical  College, 
Phi/adeif-lii.i. 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  former  Prof. 

of  /'Ar>;.'/.'-v  and  .Si.r^erv  in   the  M.dical  Depi.   of  the  Int. 
vetsity  ofV'a.,  and  P,,i.  •'•!  the  .\alional  Hoard  ,f  lleailh. 
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pedagogic  schools. 
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Edited  by  John  M.  Coultsk.  Published  monthly,  with  illus- 
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SO  cents.   Foreign  postage,  75  cents. 

The  Botanical  Gaulle  is  an  illustrated  monthly 
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journal  of  botany,  containing  contributions  from 
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Edited  by  Albion  W,  Small.  Published  bi-monthly,  with 
Olnstratioiis.  Subscription  price,  $a.oo  a  year ;  single  cop- 
ies, so  cents.     Foreign  postage,  50  cents. 

The  special  aim  of  the  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology is  to  show  that  the  **  social  problem"  is  both 
many  problems  and  one  problem.  It  has  already 
made  itself  indispensable  to  Americans  who  are 
tiying  to  keep  informed  about  the  general  tenden- 
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copies,  so  cents.     Foreign  postage,  75  cents. 


Devoted  to  the  interests  of  geology  and  the  allied 
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tions.  Subsoiption  price,  $4.00  a  year;  single  oo|Maa, 
50  cents.    Foreign  postage,  75  cents. 

An  international  review  of  spectroscopy  and  as* 
tronomical  physics.  Invaluable  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  astronomy  and  astrophysics. 
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Edited  by  J.  Laubbncb  Laughluc.  Published  quarterly, 
Subsoiption  price,  $3.00  a  year;  single  copies,  $1.00. 
Foreign  postage,  50  cents. 

This  publication  promotes  the  scientific  treatment 
of  problems  in  practical  economics,  and  also  con- 
tains contributions  on  topics  of  theoretical  and 
speculative  interest. 
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Edited  b^  the  Divinltv  Faculty  of  the  Unlversitv  of  Chicago. 
Publuhed  quarterly.  Subscription  price,  $3.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  $x.oo.    Foreign  postage,  50  cents. 

The  only  journal  in  the  world  so  catholic  in  its 
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Foreign  postage,  9$  cents. 
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study  of  the  Semitic  languages  and  literatures,  to 
furnish  information  concerning  the  work  of  Semitic 
students  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  act  as  a  medium 
for  the  publication  of  scientific  contributions  in  those 
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Subscription  price,  $3.00  a  year;  single  copies,  $1.00. 
Foreign  postage,  50  cents. 

Modern  Philology  is  devoted  entirely  to  research 
in  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures.  First  num- 
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"Dr.  Sinclair's  book  on  the  Possibility  of  a  Science  of  Education  is  sure  to 
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to  be  given.  Incidentally  it  gives  an  excellent  and  thorough  discussion  of  the 
various  factors  which  enter  into  education,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  requisite 
for  the  proper  training  of  teachers.  The  treatment,  while  scientific,  is  simple 
and  clear,  and  fully  illustrated  with  concrete  practical  examples  which  bring 
the  points  home  to  the  experience  of  the  teacher.'* — John  Dewey. 
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tries to  a  respected  place  in  the  school,  and  especially  for  the  much  needed  light  it  throws  upon  the 
emotional  side  of  child  life.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  so  broad  that  it  not  only  points  out  some  of  the 
"missing  links"  in  our  lower  school  practices,  but  bears  upon  the  problems  of  the  upper  schools  and 
sociology." — The  School  Journal. 

"No  one  who  wishes  to  be  up-to-date  educationally  can  afford  to  miss  reading  this  book.*' — 
Kindergarten  Review. 
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THE  BASIS  FOR  A  PARENTS'  ASSOCIATION.^ 

I  CONFESS  U)  a  feeling  of  bewilderment  when  I  attemj)!  to 
state  to  myself  the  duties  and  privileges  of  a  parents'  association. 
I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  feeling,  although  there  have 
been  parents'  associations  before  this,  and  though  two  such 
organizations  have  been  taken  up  into  this  one.  F(^r,  however 
admirable  these  organizations  have  been,  they  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  making  plain  to  the  plain  parent  the  exact  function  of 
these  bodies.  This  is  not  said  by  way  of  criticism  of  anybody. 
I  am  in  much  too  humble  a  mind  to  be  critical.  I  am  merely  trv- 
ing  to  voice  the  ignorance  which  most  of  us  would  have  to  express 
if  asked  for  a  definite  statement  of  the  ground  of  our  l)eing  here 
in  the  capacity  of  a  parents'  association. 

This  bewilderment,  like  Gaul,  may  l)e  divided  into  three  parts : 
first,  that  inspired  by  the  old  sch<K)l ;  then,  that  due  to  this  school ; 
and,  finally,  that  with  which  the  child  oppresses  us,  when  w-e 
conscientiously  try  to  face  our  resivmsibilities  to  him. 

The  school  used  lo  he  a  thing  apart.  It  sto(xl  in  an  isolation 
that  was  guarded  by  traditions  as  old,  many  of  them,  as  our 
modern  world.  Its  business  was  to  grind  information  into  the 
child,  and  perfect  him  in  the  simple  methods  of  dealing  with 
w'ords  and  figures.  It  had  its  own  methods  for  doing  this,  that 
were  directed  by  a  class  ai)art,  which  wanted  no  assistance  from 
the  home,  provided  the  pedagogue  was  clothed  with  sufficient 

'  An  address  delivert-d  by  the  president  <»f  the  School  of  I!!ducation  Parents* 
Association,  Chicago.   Decemhcr    17.    m>03. 
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authority  by  the  community.  The  school,  however,  stood  for 
something  else  beside  the  three  R's.  It  was  an  institution  within 
which  the  child  was  to  learn  obedience  to  the  sovereign  state  that 
had  placed  him  within  the  school  and  subjected  him  to  the  ferule 
of  the  teacher.  It  was  the  gateway  to  the  power  that  came  with 
knowledge,  and  the  child's  introduction  to  a  social  institution  that 
stood  outside  of  and  transcended  his  home. 

The  parent's  attitude  to  this  institution  was  and  remains 
today  a  very  contradictory  one.  He  cherishes  it  as  the  proudest 
heritage  from  his  fathers,  the  characteristic  thing  in  American 
societv,  that  which  educational  commissions  come  over  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water  to  examine,  and  which  seems  such  a  very 
curious  thing  to  them  when  they  get  the  school  under  their  eyes. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  parent  supports  it  generously  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  supports  it  against  the  world,  and  even  against  his 
own  children. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  merciless  critic.  He  abuses  the 
school  and  its  board  and  its  teachers.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
this  curious  combination  of  attitudes  can  be  explained  by  the 
peculiarity  of  man's  nature,  that  is  constitutionally  "  agin  "  the 
government  and  all  its  works  —  the  very  government  which  he 
has  helped  to  constitute,  and  for  which  he  is  willing  to  give  his 
life.  Psychologically,  one  is  not  apt  to  exaggerate  the  relief  to 
the  mind  which  is  obtained  by  criticism,  and  a  free  people  w^ill 
be  the  last  to  surrender  the  right  thereto.  It  stands  to  reason, 
furthermore,  that  an  institution  which,  like  the  school,  stands 
apart,  with  the  sign  displayed  upon  it  "  Hands  Off,''  necessarily 
makes  itself  a  mark  for  such  criticism. 

However,  this  critical  attitude  is  something- different  from 
that  which  men  hold  toward  their  government.  Criticism  has 
become  the  method  of  government.  Representative  government 
by  means  of  parties  is  nothing  but  a  government  by  discussion, 
or  by,  what  is  the  same  thing,  mutual  criticism,  in  which  Robert's 
rules  take  the  place  of  the  noble  marquis's.  But  there  is  no 
organic  place  provided  for  the  parent's  criticism  of  the  school. 
It  is  not  subject  to  any  rules,  and  is  therefore  wild  and  uncon- 
trolled.   The  school  is  not  governed  by  mutually  destructive  criti- 
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cisms;  it  is  merely  harassed  by  it.  It  is  governed  by  itself,  in 
accordance  with  the  tasks  which  it  has  undertaken.  It  is  true  that 
enormous  advance  has  resulted  from  even  this  uncontrolled  criti- 
cism, but  the  progress  has  taken  place  inside  of  the  school,  when 
it  had  to  recognize  a  pressure  that  had  become  unavoidable.  The 
public  that  made  the  criticism  and  was  responsible  for  the  change 
did  not  help  to  work  out  the  change  nor  feel  the  responsibility  of 
the  criticism.  With  reference  to  the  school,  the  parent  has  had 
the  misfortune  which  belongs  to  a  perpetual  opposition  —  the 
misfortune  of  making  continual  attacks  and  never  facing  the 
responsibility  of  the  reconstruction  which  the  attacks  imply.  It 
is  inevitable  that  the  attitude  of  the  parent  under  these  circum- 
stances should  fall  under  these  two  contradictory  heads:  either 
that  of  support  contra  mtotdum,  or  that  of  uncontrolled,  and 
frequently  of  unedifying,  criticism.  Experience  has  shown  that 
changes  take  place  when  an  unusually  big  row  has  taken  place; 
and  the  moral  is,  if  you  want  a  change  to  take  place,  make  your 
row  big  enough.  It  is  not  the  particulars  of  your  attack  that 
count  —  they  belong  to  the  pedagogic  experts;  you  won't  be 
admitted  to  that  discussion  anyway,  and  your  judgment  would  be 
thrown  out  of  court  if  you  were.  Confine  your  efforts  to  making 
the  present  situation  unendurable,  and  leave  to  the  doctors  and 
doroinies  the  expert  task  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulties  that  you 
have  succeeded  in  creating.  When  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question,  as  there  normally  are,  there  result  two  rows  on  opposite 
sides.  For  example,  we  abuse  the  school  for  its  arid  methods  and 
abstract  subject-matter.  "In  the  midst  of  a  modem  world  it 
remains  in  a  cloistered  mediaevalism.  Our  children's  minds  are 
dried  up.  They  come  nowhere  in  the  course  into  contact  with 
reality.  The  school  has  become  a  great  machine  for  grinding  in 
the  cheapest  and  most  trivial  parts  of  our  culture,  while  the 
essential  things  are  wholly  omitted,  not  to  mention  the  unnatural 
method  of  controlling  the  child's  mind  and  conduct."  When,  in 
response  to  this  popular  demand,  manual  training,  and  cooking, 
and  sewing,  and  clay-modeling  are  introduced,  an  opposing 
uproar  is  raised  over  the  money  spent  on  the  "  fads  and  frills  "  of 
education,  and  the  three  R's  become  at  once  the  solid  foundation 
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Upon  which  alone  successful  endeavor  can  be  built,  and  the  school 
the  place  where  this  must  be  laid. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  public  school,  the  duties  of  the 
parent  are  to  provide  children  for  the  school  and  the  means  of 
conducting  it.  His  privilege  is  that  of  the  uncontrolled  criticism 
of  the  daily  press  and  the  political  campaign.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  exercise  of  these  duties  and  privileges  is  a  somewhat 
bewildering  program  for  a  parents'  association.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  parent  ma}^  come  in  from  this  outside  position 
with  reference  to  the  school,  and  that  by  means  of  a  parents' 
association;  that  he  may  familiarize  himself  with  the  problems  of 
the  school,  and  speak  as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  the 
daily-press  scribes.  There  are  two  things  that  occur  to  me  to  say 
to  this.  Most  of  us  are  not  able  or  willing  to  make  of  ourselves 
pedagogical  experts,  who  could  speak  with  authority  on  the 
questions  of  curricula  and  school  methods  per  se.  We  are  funda- 
mentally interested  in  our  children's  education  and  experiences 
in  school,  but  that  interest  does  not  make  pedagogical  experts  of 
us;  nor  is  it  possible  nor  desirable  that  it  should.  If  the  mere 
fact  of  intelligent  and  consecrated  interest  in  our  children's  wel- 
fare in  the  school  does  not  put  us  into  any  other  relation  to  the 
school  than  that  of  a  tax-paying  electorate,  if  it  can  do  no  more 
than  add  acid  to  the.  ink  when  we  write  to  the  papers  under  the 
caption  of  "outraged  parents,''  then  there  is  no  especial  raison 
d'etre  for  a  parents'  association.  The  second  thing,  I  wish  to  say 
to  this  suggestion,  is  that  it  is  only  in  part  that  the  pedagogical 
expert  decides  such  questions  as  manual  training  versus  the  fad 
and  frill,  the  parents  accomplish  results  in  no  small  part  by 
stirring  up  the  political  waters  in  which  others  beside  themselves 
may  fish.  If  a  body  of  parents  knew  what  they  wanted  in  the 
average  public  school,  they  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  getting 
it  by  making  a  political  organization  of  their  association  than  by 
becoming  pedagogical  experts;  and  that  would  be  as  illegitimate 
as  the  other  would  be  unpractical.  To  sum  this  up:  If  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  school  is  without  connection  with  the  home, 
the  school's  organization,  its  theory  and  practice,  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  home,  and  the  school's  financial  and  political 
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dependence  upon  the  home  does  not  make  the  proper  basis  for  a 
parents'  association. 

The  implication  of  what  has  been  said  is  that  the  proper 
basis  for  a  parents'  association  is  the  natural  interest  which  people 
have  in  the  life  and  development  of  their  children.  While  this 
cannot  be  used  to  make  pedagogical  experts  out  of  people,  it  is 
actually  the  basis  for  a  great  deal  more  than  half  of  the  average 
child's  education.  There  is  no  need  of  repeating  the  common- 
places about  the  influence  of  the  home  upon  the  child.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  these  commonplaces  have  to  do  with  the  heart  rather 
than  with  the  head.  I  have  heard  an  educator  maintain  at  some 
length  that  the  character  was  to  be  formed  in  the  home  and  that 
the  intellect  was  to  be  trained  in  the  school.  Still  it  is  getting  to 
be  increasingly  difficult  to  distinguish  between  character  and 
intellect,  especially  in  their  training,  and  the  training  of  the 
mind  in  its  narrower  sense  is  felt  to  be  generally  dependent  in  no 
calculable  d^ree  upon  the  more  intimate  environment  of  the 
family.  This  training  is  not  going  to  be  directed  by  any  con- 
scious pedagogical  theories,  but  it  is  going  on,  and  is  aiding  or 
thw^arting  that  which  is  taking  place  in  the  school  all  the  time. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  school  in  which,  in  some  fashion,  the  social 
life  of  the  home  may  be  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  school.  The  vital 
connection  betw^een  the  school  and  the  home  must  be  social.  I  do 
not  mean  that  this  relation  should  not  be  the  ground  for  most 
serious  thought;  but  that  the  home  ought  to  be  related  to  the 
school,  in  some  real  sense  a  part  of  it,  simply  because  the  children 
are  members  of  each  organization,  not  because  the  parents  are 
politically  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  school,  nor  because 
they  have  educational  theories. 

There  is  another  current  conception  of  the  connection  between 
school  and  home  which  seems  to  be  as  unreal  as  the  others  are 
unpractical.  The  school  may  undertake  to  be  the  whole  thing. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  a  judicious  combination  of  sweet  smiles 
and  potted  plants,  and  the  homely  arts  of  cooking,  carpentering, 
serving  luncheons,  gardening,  and  sewing,  can  be  used  to  provide, 
not  only  the  means  and  lubricants  for  school  work,  but  also  an 
ideal  home  atmosphere.     The  home,  then,  should  go  to  school 
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along  with  the  children,  and  get  inspiration,  and  incidentally  learn 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school  in  the  house.  In  this  case  the 
home  is,  of  course,  the  mother.  There  is  no  doubt  that  home  and 
school  have  learned  and  will  learn  a  great  deal  frc«i  each  other, 
but  this  mutual  helpfulness  has  not  served  in  any  way  to  deprive 
either  of  them  of  its  individuality.  Neither  the  school  nor  the 
home  can  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  other,  and  mere  adventures  of 
groups  of  parents  into  the  school  for  purposes  of  observation  and 
edification  do  not  offer  any  essential  reason  for  the  existence  of  a 
parents'  association. 

The  school  to  which  we  send  our  children  has  undertaken  to 
leave  the  attitude  of  the  institution  apart,  and  to  take  the  same 
view  of  the  children  which  belongs  to  a  normal  home.  While  it 
must  be  more  conscious  of  the  methods  that  it  uses  in  instruction 
than  the  home  can  well  be,  it  hopes  to  recognize  the  intellect 
and  interests  of  the  children  as  they  actually  are.  It  has  there- 
fore abandoned  the  privilege  of  being  a  law  unto  itself,  and, 
though  its  methods  call  for  the  pedagogical  expert,  its  results  are 
open  to  the  criticism  of  the  plain  man.  But  it  remains  true,  here 
as  elsewhere,  that  criticism  without  responsibility  is  uncontrolled 
and  unprofitable.  And  I  am  myself  bewildered  when  I  attempt 
to  state  what  this  responsibility  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  exercised. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  school  can  accomplish  what  it  under- 
takes, unless  it  has  relations  with  the  family,  which  is  the  habitat 
of  the  child:  and  yet,  as  the  child  advances  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  higher  grades,  the  demands  of  the  curriculum  con- 
stantly increase,  and  the  tendency  to  restrict  the  view  of  the 
school  to  the  child's  scholastic  achievements  grows.  It  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  to  take  into  account  the  social  environment 
of  which  the  child  is  a  part.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  school  can- 
not go  to  the  family.  The  home  must  go  to  the  school.  But  we 
cannot  go  as  scholars,  nor  yet  as  mere  observers,  if  the  relation 
between  us  and  the  school  is  to  be  a  vital  one.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  situation  is  made  any  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  problem 
is  so  far  from  solution  from  the  standpoint  of  either  the  school 
or  the  home. 

This  brings  up  the  third   ground   for  bewilderment  —  the 
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whole  question  of  our  duties  to  our  children.  I  have,  of  course, 
no  intention  of  adventuring  upon  this  troubled  sea.  I  merely 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  presence  of  our  children  in  this  school, 
and  our  presence  as  members  of  this  parents*  association,  carry 
with  them  the  privilege,  and  therefore  the  duty,  of  identifying 
ourselves  with  more  of  the  life  of  our  children.  I  take  it  that 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  a  boarding  school  in  some 
sense  shift  from  their  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  the  imme- 
diate social  environment  of  their  children,  and  gain  the  advantage, 
which  is  sometimes  a  questionable  one,  of  making  the  school  and 
the  home  of  the  child  one,  and  thus  breaking  down  this  middle 
wall  of  separation  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Now,  if  this  school 
succeed,  it  must  accomplish  in  a  more  normal  fashion  what  the 
boarding  school  attempts.  But  we  are  unable  to  put  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  solely  upon  the  school.  If  we  wish  to  keep 
our  children  at  home,  and  wish  further  to  have  them  go  to  school, 
and  finally  to  have  the  whole  life  of  the  child  all  of  a  piece,  as  it  is 
in  a  fashion  in  the  boarding  school,  we  have  at  least  to  relate  our- 
selves as  much  to  the  work  of  the  school  as  the  home  life  of  the 
boarding  school  does  to  its  scholastic  life.  If  this  can  be  accomp- 
lished, I  suppose  that  no  one  will  deny  that  the  result  must  be  as 
much  more  admirable  than  that  which  is  attained  in  the  boarding 
school  as  the  home  is  a  more  admirable  place  for  the  child  than 
the  boarding  house. 

Out  of  the  vagueness  of  the  situation  so  much  seems  to  me 
sufficiently  definite :  that  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  educational 
problem  the  home  will  have  as  essential  a  part  as  the  school;  that 
in  working  out  the  problem  the  school  and  the  home  stand  upon 
the  same  level,  each  representing  one  phase  in  the  child's  whole 
life;  that  the  common  ground  that  they  have  between  them  is  the 
social  consciousness  of  the  child,  which  this  school  undertakes  to 
make  the  basis  of  its  training,  and  which  is  the  very  content  of  the 
home  life:  that  the  relation  between  the  parents  and  this  school 
is  not  one  that  has  to  be  manufactured,  but  one  that  needs  only  to 
be  recognized  and  allowed  to  develop.  It  is,  however,  more  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  something  that  has  in  the  past  escaped  us  than 
to  manufacture  something  out  of  whole  cloth :  for  the  recognition 
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involves  a  change  of  attitude.  It  would  be  much  simpler  and 
easier  to  construct  an  artificial  program  of  an  interchange  of 
civilities  and  mutual  criticisms  between  the  home  and  the  school 
than  it  will  be  to  make  ourselves  realize  the  commop,  everyday 
relations  between  the  home  and  the  school,  which  are  taken  for 
granted,  and  therefore  ignored.  There  is,  on  the  other  side,  an 
advantage  in  this  fact  that  the  relation  already  exists  and  does  not 
have  to  be  constructed.  It  makes  very  little  difference  with  what 
we  begin,  and  there  is  no  necessary  prescribed  order  for  our 
continuance. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  realize  and  emphasize  the  common 
ground  between  the  home  and  the  school  —  the  social  conscious- 
ness of  our  children  —  we  must  be  able  to  follow  them  into  the 
school,  and  comprehend  there  what  we  feel  we  need  of  the 
methods  and  principles  of  the  school:  and  we  must  have  some 
organ  by  which  we  can  react  back  upon  the  social  life  of  the 
school.  For  these  purposes  the  constitution  provides  for  two 
committees  —  an  educational  committee  and  a  home  committee. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  first  of  these  committees  to  enable  the 
parent  to  follow  his  children  into  the  school,  without  interfering 
with  the  school  work,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  w^hat  is 
essential  for  his  comprehension.  It  will  be  the  function  of  the 
other  committee  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  what  is  common  and 
needs  further  development  in  the  mutual  life  of  the  home  and  the 
school.  There  is  a  social  committee,  to  take  charge  of  the  gather- 
ings together  of  parents  and  teachers  and  children.  There  is  a 
finance  committee,  that  will  enable  us  to  put  our  hands  to  the 
wheel,  if  any  specific  occasion  arises  that  commends  itself  to  us. 
These  are,  however,  all  but  organs  which  imply  activities,  but 
cannot  create  them.  They  are  means  which  we  may  use,  but  they 
are  not  congressional  committees  whose  reports  we  may  receive 
and  merely  accept  or  reject.  They  are  not  there  to  report  on  con- 
ditions and  make  recommendations  for  our  action.  They  are  the 
simplest  devices  that  could  be  presented  to  enable  the  home  and 
the  school  to  get  together,  and  in  the  end  to  live  the  life  that  is 
common  between  them. 

It  has  been  indicated  above  that  if  this  relationship  actually 
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exist  between  the  home  and  the  school,  it  makes  no  difference  at 
what  point  or  points  we  undertake  to  become  conscious  of  it.  I 
shall  be  excused,  then,  if  I  present  without  order  some  of  the 
situations  in  which  the  home  and  the  school  are  dealing  with  the 
same  problems,  and  where,  therefore,  they  should  be  conscious  of 
their  mutual  activities  in  a  common  life. 

The  physical  being  of  the  child  permits  of  no  discriminations 
between  life  in  one  place  and  another.  His  health  belongs  to  all 
his  comings-in  and  goings-out.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  about 
children's  diseases  the  home  and  the  school  should  come  closer 
together,  or  at  least  earlier  together,  then  elsewhere.  Mutual 
precautions  against  the  spread  of  contagion,  mutual  conscientious- 
ness in  protecting  the  lives  of  others,  can  arise  only  when  the 
connection  between  the  house  and  the  schoolhouse  is  made  by 
interrelation  that  is  even  closer  than  postal-card  reports.  Day  by 
day  we  learn  more  of  the  possible  control  w-hich  we  might  exer- 
cise, not  only  over  the  course  of  disease,  but  over  its  appearance 
at  all.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  existence  of  a  very  large 
part,  if  not  all,  of  contagious  disease  is  due  simply  to  the  isolation 
•in  which  certain  parts  of  the  community  are  able  to  encase  them- 
selves—  isolated  milk  and  tailoring  industries,  isolated  trans- 
portation undertakings,  isolated  homes  and  isolated  schools.  The 
separation  of  the  people  and  the  mutuality  of  interests  is  the 
reverse  side  of  the  shield  in  every  case  of  epidemics.  From  the 
standpoint  of  health  the  quickening  of  a  common  consciousness 
is  the  most  important  practical  step  that  can  possibly  take  place. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  of  health  which  seems 
to  me  peculiarly  fitted  for  consideration  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  common  life  of  the  school  and  the  home.  I  refer  to  the 
instruction  which  our  children  get,  or  do  not  get,  upon  the  subject 
of  reproduction,  and  the  various  experiences,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  healthful  to  the  pathological,  that  are  generally  referred 
to  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  puberty.  In  the  large  amount  of 
discussion,  necessary  and  unnecessary,  upon  this  stage  in  child- 
den's  development  very  little  has  been  said  upon  the  unnatural 
separation  in  the  child's  life  between  the  home  and  that  dominated 
by  the  school.     I  would  venture  to  affirm  that  a  cordial  and 
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intelligent  common  attitude  and  reaction  to  these  questions  by 
the  home  and  the  school  would  eliminate  99  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  problem. 

In  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  child  to  those 
about  him,  and  the  morality  that  depends  upon  it,  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  to  assume  that  normal  training  can  take  place 
from  any  other  standpoint  than  that  of  the  common  social  life 
that  belongs  to  both  family  and  schoolroom.  I  can  but  refer  to 
the  large  number  of  activities,  which  used  to  belong  to  the  home, 
that  played  so  large  a  part  in  real  education  of  the  child,  and 
which  now  must  be  replaced  in  some  way  m  the  school.  The 
picture  of  them  is  vividly  drawn  in  Mr.  Dewey's  School  and 
Society.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  the  readjustment  cannot 
be  made  entirely  in  the  school.  It  implies  an  interaction  of  the 
child's  school  and  his  society. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  great  and  admirable 
building  in  which  our  children's  school  is  housed  presents  oppor- 
tunities for  organizing  the  social  life  of  not  only  the  younger, 
but  the  older  children,  that  I  think  we  have  hardly  realized.  Its 
gymnasium,  its  lunch-room,  its  art-rooms,  make  it  conceivable 
that  the  building  may  become  a  center  for  the  co-ordinating  of 
the  social  life  of  the  older  children  that  presents  so  many  diflfi- 
culties.  If  w-e  can  gather  the  outside  life  of  our  children  in  a 
large  degree  about  the  school,  and  enter  into  intimate  relations 
with  it,  the  ground  would  be  cleared  for  dealing  with  questions 
that  are  almost  hopelessly  baffling  at  present. 

I  have  merely  attempted  to  suggest  a  few  i>oints  at  which  the 
recognition  of  the  common  ground  between  tlie  home  and  the 
school  must  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them  both,  and  therefore 
to  the  child.  I  hope  that,  as  concrete  suggestions,  they  may  give 
further  content  to  my  thesis  that  the  basis  for  a  parents'  associa- 
tion must  be  found  in  the  common  social  life  of  the  school  and 
the  home. 

George  H.  Mead. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
Department  of  Philosophy. 
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In  regard  to  the  ideals  of  thoughtful  parents  for  their  chil- 
dren there  is  little  variance  of  opinion.  Our  children  must  be  well 
and  strong;  they  must  think  clearly,  act  straightforwardly,  and 
have  a  chivalrous  care  for  the  weak.  We  are  also  in  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  normal  child's  part  in  attaining  these  results, 
and  as  to  what  should  be  our  part  in  our  children's  lives.  The 
joyous  activity,  varied  by  moments  of  quiet  thoughtfulness,  the 
answering  of  the  call  of  the  big  heroic  world,  and  the  clinging 
to  the  protective  and  cherishing  home,  all  have  a  part  of  the  day 
allotted  to  them,  and  we  are  here  to  see  that  they  balance  without 
strain  or  stagnation. 

With  this  idea  in  view,  we  want  to  plead  for  the  incon- 
spicuous, or,  shall  we  say,  the  undecorated  child,  begging  all  who 
have  influence  to  lift  an  unnecessary  burden  from  our  children 
who  are  necessarily  strained  and  overburdened  by  our  complex 
civilization. 

There  are  three  evils  arising  from  conspicuousness  in  chil- 
dren. The  first  is  the  injury  done  to  the  future  worker  through 
cultivation  of  the  childish  vanity  which  seems  so  innocent. 
We  do  not  say  to  our  children  that  we  want  them  to  be 
lauded  for  their  immaculate  and  stylish  garments  or  exquisite 
manners,  but  we  work  more  for  these  things  than  for  almost  any 
of  the  real  virtues.  And  the  broken-down  mother  is  usually  the 
mother  of  the  elaborate  child.  As  a  reward  she  has  the  exclama- 
tions of  total  strangers :  "  The  beautiful  child ! "  "  What  delight- 
ful manners ! "  or  more  often,  "  Ain't  he  cute!  " 

I  have  said  **  the  future  worker,"  for  in  our  day  all  must  work, 
or  at  least  have  a  pretense  of  working — a  pretense  which  is  scru- 
tinized by  a  sharp-sighted  public  more  carefully,  and  perhaps  more 
bitterly,  every  day.  What  is  the  effect  on  a  child's  quiet  industry 
of  a  parent's  passion  for  having  him  seen  and  admired?  If  we 
watch  the  child  whose  vanity  is  thus  overfed,  we  shall  soon  know 
that  his  soul  is  crying  out  in  every  action  against  his  being  seen 
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to  be  admired.  Moreover,  what  does  he  think,  if  the  result  is 
anything  more  than  discomfort?  Boy  and  girl  think  alike:  "Let 
us  dress  more  and  have  more  people  look  at  us/' 

Fortunately  for  the  boy,  the  father  steps  in  and  says  "  No ! " 
because  he  knows  that  happiness  and  usefulness  do  not  come  to 
the  boy  and  man  that  way.  This  has  not  always  been  so.  Man's 
instincts  for  self-decoration  are  as  great  as  w^oman's,  as  the 
portraits  of  our  male  ancestors,  the  costumes  of  barbarians,  and 
the  unifonns  of  modern  times  amply  testify;  but  from  his  experi- 
ence he  has  found  self-decoration  incompatible  w'ith  the  free- 
dom of  muscular  activity  and  the  unconsciousness  necessary  for 
the  best  development  of  the  boy.  So  the  boy  has  not  nearly  the 
restraint  of  clothes,  physically  and  spiritually,  that  the  girl  has, 
though  the  happily  departed  Lord  Fauntleroy  did  darken  his 
existence  for  a  while. 

How  different  it  is  with  the  girl !  Her  desire  to  be  looked  at 
is  fostered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  every  father  and  mother, 
until  the  poor  little  soul  begs  for  her  shackles,  as  the  little  Chinese 
girl  pleads  to  have  the  frightful  bandage  applied  to  her  feet, 
because  "  other  little  girls  have  them,  mother! '' 

Resides  the  nervous  control  on  the  child's  part  necessitated 
by  the  actual  process  of  being  dressed,  she  must  not  play  so 
hard  or  she  will  muss  or  destroy  an  expensively  made,  or 
exquisitely  laundered,  dress.  We  are  so  constituted  that  with  all 
the  money  we  may  have  we  cannot  help  feeding  badly  at  seeing  an 
expensive  thing  ruined.  Our  remarks  to  her,  then,  are  calculated 
to  render  her  self-conscious  and  restrained.  And  so,  as  a  little 
child,  healthy  physical  activity  is  denied  her,  and  the  unconscious 
unfolding  of  her  mind  as  well,  on  account  of  the  wTong  con- 
struction and  elaborateness  of  her  clothes.  Listen  to  the  conver- 
sation betw^een  little  girls.  It  is  very  different  from  that  between 
boys  —  all  gossip  and  small  interests,  as  they  walk  up  and  down 
sedately  in  the  school  yard,  holding  on  to  broad  flapping  hats  with 
one  hand,  and  over-caressing  the  moment's  best  friend  with  the 
other.  What  else  are  their  dear  little  heads  occupied  with  when 
their  muscles  are  so  still  ?  Alas,  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  They 
are  planning  for  more  admiration  very  often,  and  as  they  grow^ 
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up  toward  the  high-school  period  they  are  frequently  possessed 
with  a  very  demon  of  desire  for  applause. 

This  wish  to  be  seen  and  admired  has  resulted  in  girls'  not 
only  not  working  seriously  themselves,  but  even  in  their  being 
considered  a  pest  by  educators  who  have  at  heart  the  cultivation 
of  the  minds  of  young  people,  because  of  their  incessant  appeal 
to  the  boys  when  near  them,  and  their  constant  effort  to  divert  the 
boys'  attention  from  their  work  to  themselves.  This,  of  course, 
weakens  the  intellectual  effort  of  the  boys,  and  sends  the  blood 
and  force  to  the  parts  of  their  anatomy  which  should  be  sleeping. 
The  plainer  girls  who  catch  the  fever  and  have  not  the  looks  to 
attract,  cultivate  the  most  conspicuous  mental  trait,  which  is 
memorizing,  the  shallowest  intellectual  achievement.  Quiet  work 
of  any  kind,  pursued  alone  for  real  love  of  it,  is  almost  unknown 
among  girls. 

What  is  the  solution  of  this  problem?  Sometimes  the  girls 
are  caught  and  segr^ated.  Eastern  educators  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  condemning  co-education,  and  even  a  teacher  in  the 
Manual  Training  School  of  Chicago  says :  "  Give  me  my  boys 
free,  during  their  working  hours,  from  girls'  influence.  Their 
sweaters  and  dirty  hands  go  with  real  enthusiasm,  unknown 
among  the  boys  of  other  high  schools  with  their  high  collars  and 
flashy  ties  and  minds  full  of  the  effects  they  would  produce  on 
the  girls.  Oh,  that  kind  is  dispiriting!"  And  yet  we  western 
mothers  are  convinced  that  the  most  necessary  thing  in  a  girl's 
education  is  to  know  lx>ys  and  more  boys;  and  in  a  boy's,  to 
icnow  girls  and  more  girls.  For  one  day  this  wide  knowledge 
will  make  a  wise  choice  possible  and  a  tolerant  and  sympathetic 
helpmate. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  is  the  unnecessary  and  painful 
antagonism  between  boys  and  girls  resulting  from  making  sex 
conspicuous  in  childhood. 

Wherever  in  the  world  the  difference  between  men  and 
women  has  been  exaggerated  by  dress  and  custom,  there  has 
been  a  difference  in  morality  that  is  fraught  with  pain  for  the 
women.  This  burden  of  grief  for  wives  and  mothers  steadily 
decreases  as  we  go  westward   from  the  Orient,  until  here  in 
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America,  where  we  have  unconsciously  obliterated  many  differ- 
ences, we  have  the  highest  average  morality,  and  the  highest 
average  happiness  for  women.  This  partial  obliteration  of  differ- 
ences in  sex-customs  has  been  unconscious,  and  I  would  make  it 
conscious;  yes,  I  would  even  make  it  a  religious  movement, 
because  our  little  girls'  welfare  is  involved,  and  the  purity  of  our 
sons. 

W^hat  is  the  temperamental  difference  between  boys  and  girls 
that  we  should  press  our  conventions  down  so  hard,  even  on  the 
baby  in  long  dresses?  Dr.  Dewey  says  no  one  really  knows,  as 
the  differences  are  so  overlaid  with  conventions  that  we  cannot 
tell  what  is  fundamental  and  what  is  not.  Would  it  not  be  a 
beautiful  experiment  to  let  them  develop  in  unconscious  freedom 
and  find  out?    But  that  is  a  digression. 

Little  children  who  naturally  know  no  more  differences  in 
their  play  than  do  kittens  and  puppies  are  made  to  learn  and 
obey  sex-conventions  from  the  moment  they  go  out  into  the 
world,  and  any  slip  in  these  conventions  is  greeted  with  scorn 
and  laughter  that  bring  a  flush  of  embarrassment  to. their  puzzled 
little  faces. 

We  all  know  that  if  two  children  are  treated  differently,  they 
will  usually  antagonize  each  other,  because  each  feels  that  he 
must  defend  his  treatment.  Therefore,  if  you  are  with  children 
much,  you  will  constantly  hear  among  them  discussions  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  boyhood  and  girlhood.  These  discussions  seem 
trivial,  even  when  big  brothers  and  sisters,  and  fathers  and 
mothers,  share  in  them ;  but  they  are  not  trivial.  It  is  not  trivial 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  child  by  telling  him  that  sex  restricts  his 
activities,  when  there  is  no  reason  for  such  restrictions ;  nor  is  it 
without  serious  results  that  we  set  our  boys  and  girls  against  each 
other,  instead  of  holding  them  close  in  sympathy.  Moreover, 
if  boys  and  girls  were  always  together  in  childhood,  when  that 
attraction  comes  that  is  characteristic  of  adolescence,  there  would 
not  be  so  painful  a  readjustment  to  the  new  force  as  there  is  now, 
when  they  b^in  their  youth  with  so  few  experiences  in  common, 
and  antagonistic  sets  of  conventions.  The  irritation  of  these 
childhood  conditions  is  more  severe  in   the  case  of  the  girl, 
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because  there  are  more  actual  restraints  for  her.  How  often  is 
the  physical  redundance  that  is  sexless  repressed  by  scornful  or 
chiding  elders,  when  a  little  girl  is  told  she  cannot  share  those 
beautiful  outdoor  activities  with  her  brothers  when  she  is  grown! 
A  healthy  little  girl  does  not  see  enough  movement  in  indoor  life. 
And  in  order  to  encourage  her  natural  craving  for  the  freer  life 
outdoors  I  believe  in  resurrecting  all  the  old  stories  of  heroic 
womanhood,  when  little  girls  are  in  their  heroic  mood,  and  quietly 
downing  the  big  boy's  scorn  with  them.  Is  not  the  burden  of  a 
woman's  life  heavy  enough  to  demand  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration as  to  her  preparation  for  it?  Should  not  her  childhood 
be  quiet  and  serene,  with  much  muscular  activity,  and  a  divine 
thirst  for  knowledge  cultivated  that  will  keep  her  mind  and  body 
too  busy  for  her  to  sink  into  the  petty  life  of  most  of  our  girls? 

Of  course,  I  shall  be  criticised  for  making  girls  into  boys  —  as 
if  that  were  possible.  Oh,  the  dear,  attractive,  boyish  little  girl ! 
How  her  father  loves  her,  and  how  sound  and  sweet  she  is !  What 
real  child-lover  admires  the  prematurely  feminine  product  with 
her  airs  and  graces?  She  is,  indeed,  a  sad  sight  to  those  who 
wish  her  well.  Still  we  cannot  put  all  boy's  clothes  on  girls,  and 
thus  keep  the  human  young  together  in  their  work  and  play.  I 
wish  we  could.  Why  should  we  tell  the  sexes  apart  before  they 
realize  that  they  have  a  sex  ?  But  we  can  more  nearly  approach 
the  boy's  healthful  spirit  in  our  girl's  clothing. 

I  was  criticized,  too,  some  time  ago,  for  wanting  to  reduce 
all  girls'  apparel  to  a  dead  level  of  monotony  and  allowing 
mothers  no  originality.  But  look  at  the  boys  and  their  fathers  — 
all  wearing  hats,  coats,  and  trousers  alike.  Are  they  not  indi- 
viduals to  us  ?  And  are  they  not  handsome  to  us  ?  What  mother 
of  boys  believes  them  to  be  less  beautiful  than  girls?  The  human 
young,  like  all  other  young,  possess  the  charm  of  childhood.  It 
does  not  need  a  gold  frame  to  attract  us.  Pictures  nowadays  are 
almost  always  framed  severely.  This  same  soberness  and  severity 
in  clothing  throws  childish  beauty  into  high  relief  —  and  the 
child  does  not  know  it,  as  our  boys  testify.  Then,  when  we  let 
them  choose  their  own  bit  of  color  in  sweater  or  tie,  and  keep 
our  wicked  and  inartistic  hands  off,  we  have  tampered  with 
nature's  sweet  and  holy  product  as  little  as  may  be. 
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What  would  be  the  result  of  an  atmosphere  free  from  sex- 
antagonism,  free  from  childish  vanity?  Should  we  have  the 
**  Vampire  "  w^ho  tramples  on  all  human  ties  to  get  her  will  of 
men,  or  the  hard-faced  fighting  woman?  I  think  not.  It  would 
be  our  high-spirited  and  clean-souled  American  girl  —  the  most 
attractive  girl  in  the  world. 

My  third  point  is  the  immorality  of  the  display  in  dress  of 
our  social  position  and  wealth. 

One  day  I  said  to  a  ten-year-old  boy :  "  Would  you  like  to 
dress  in  your  Sunday  suit  and  ride  your  new  bicycle  down  where 
little  boys  have  no  Sunday  suits  and  bicycles?  '*  "  Yes,  I  would," 
he  answered  naivelv,  and  flushed  as  he  added :  "  I  know  it  is  not 
very  nice,  but  I  would  like  to  do  it.''  Of  course,  I  blessed  him  for 
his  frankness,  and  for  the  fact  that  he  saw^  his  position  was 


wrong. 


Our  country  is  a  democracy,  and  democracy  is  another  word 
for  Christianity,  as  far  as  the  neighbor  is  concerned.  Do  we 
love  our  neighbor  as  we  should  when  we  flaunt  our  wealth  before 
his  tired  eyes  and  cultivate  in  our  children  and  others  a  desire  to 
do  likewise?  And  aren't  too  much  cleanliness,  too  much  order, 
too  much  manners,  too  much  good  English,  questionable  ethics 
in  this  regard?  If  there  results  from  them  undemocratic  prig- 
ishness,  and  a  feeling  of  superior  social  position,  their  value  is 
certainly  to  be  doubted.  The  boy  who  wants  to  show  off  his 
Sunday  suit  and  bicycle  becomes,  perhaps,  the  man  who  for  the 
sake  of  social  prestige  feels  he  must  belong  to  clubs  w^hose  lux- 
uries he  cannot  afford,  or  have  wealth  to  exhibit  in  other 
inglorious  ways.  Is  it  not  strange  that  there  are  not  more 
anarchists,  and  bullying  labor  leaders,  whose  desire  it  is  to  get 
even  with  people  w^ho  spend  money  so  heartlessly  in  display 
before  the  poor  and  suffering?  Is  it  our  fault  that  they  do  not 
rise  up  and  destroy  us,  as  some  of  them  would  ? 

What  is  to  be  done?  Fortunately  for  my  hopes,  I  am  not  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  feeling  against  complex 
lives  for  children  is  rising  with  gratifying  rapidity;  and,  joy  of 
joys,  simple  clothing  for  children  is  even  becoming  fashionable. 

Miss  Addams  says  the  wealthy  are  the  standardizing  class. 
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What  they  do  is  followed,  to  the  extent  of  their  purses,  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  all  the  way  down  to  the  poorest  slum- 
dweller.  The  less  money  there  is  to  follow  in  your  footsteps 
with,  the  greater  the  strain,  and  the  greater  the  sacrifice  of  the 
really  important  things  —  nourishment,  sunshine,  cleanliness, 
order.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  children  we  influence, 
as  well  as  for  all  other  little  children,  would  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  select  with  greater  persistency  than  ever  the  simple,  durable 
clothing,  and  have  our  children  a  little  below  the  average  display, 
rather  than  above,  since  they  must  mingle  with  their  fellows? 
Unadorned,  sweet,  and  clean  childhood  appeals  to  all  child- 
lovers  ;  and  we  wish  none  but  child-lovers  to  notice  our  children. 
Let  us  build  a  wall  of  ingonspicuousness  about  our  young  people's 
lives.  Let  them  not  appear  too  much  in  public  places;  and  then 
when  they  do  appear  let  them  be  so  mouse-colored  that  no  one 
will  make  vulgar  remarks  about  them  to  rob  them  of  their 
greatest  charm,  unconsciousness.  And  let  us  invite  to  meet  them 
only  people  like  the  old  Jewish  lady  Miss  Addams  told  me  about 
riding  through  the  slums  with.  At  almost  every  group  of  chil- 
dren the  dear  old  lady  would  lean  forward  and  say :  "  Ach  Gott ! " 
That  is  the  type  of  people  we  should  surround  our  children  with ; 
they  do  not  spoil  with  that  kind  of  love. 

A  noble  use  of  wealth  of  any  sort  is  to  lift  the  burden  from 
the  weak  and  helpless.  We  can  do  that  by  helping  to  make 
clothing  fashionable  that  is  not  a  burden  to  the  child,  nor  to  the 
purse  of  the  parent.  At  every  purchase  of  clothes,  at  every 
birthday  or  Christmas  celebration,  at  every  question  of  theaters, 
down-town  events,  luxuries,  and  allowances,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
two  important  questions:  Will  confirming  these  conventions 
separate  my  boys  from  my  girls  in  any  way?  and.  Will  con- 
firming these  conventions  lay  a  heavier  burden  on  all  children 
and  their  mothers?  And  if  upon  the  painful  demands  of  our 
more  or  less  contaminated  children  for  more  luxuries  we  gently 
remind  them  of  the  people  who  need  the  money  more  than  they 
do,  it  is  usually  enough.  Not  always,  but  sometimes,  we  must 
be  stern  parents. 

Frances  Crane  Lilije. 

5801  Monroe  Avknle. 
Giicaeo. 


ON  THE  MORAL  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

Yesterday  a  mother  watched  a  babe  of  eleven  weeks.  The 
child's  hands  and  feet  gyrated  in  slow,  angular  motions;  her 
breath  came  and  went  in  sobs;  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  bright, 
red  book  held  straight  in  front  of  her;  and  she  quivered  with  a 
spasm  of  reflexes  at  the  loud  striking  of  a  clock  uncontrolled  on  the 
mantlepiece  behind  her.  She  had  wakened  very  much  as  a  shark 
comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  most  of  her  life  being  spent  deep 
in  the  ocean  of  sleep.  Her  fingers  and  toes  gripped  tight  around 
my  cool  finger ;  she  turned  her  head  at  the  sound  of  her  father's 
voice;  and  her  face  became  a  sudden  wrinkle  as  she  wailed  for 
food.  What  powerful  intercostals!  Otherwise,  what  helpless 
lack  of  co-ordination  and  utter  plasticity ! 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  how  this  non-moral  organism  is  to 
become  moral,  that  is,  active  in  the  institutions  of  society.  One 
recalls  the  view  of  man  as  the  subject  of  a  distant  Law-Giver 
whose  will  is  written  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart ;  and  one  part  of 
the  old  conception  lingers  before  the  mind  after  the  rest  has 
disappeared,  viz.,  the  part  of  self-judgment  and  self-control. 
High  over  all  sits  the  sovereign  Lord,  holding  man  inexcusable 
for  any  failure  to  know  and  conform  to  his  will ;  just  before  us 
waits  the  judgment  day,  when  each  shall  be  rated  according  to 
his  deeds;  and  in  the  wide,  white  silence  of  that  awful  morn,  no 
matter  what  doubt  and  confusion  may  have  existed  before,  each 
shall  judge  himself  aright,  and  call  to  the  rocks  to  fall  on  him 
and  hide  him  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne. 

Today  w^e  know  that  the  moral  law  is  as  much  the  achieve- 
ment as  it  is  the  judge  of  man;  that  the  will  is  bound  by  no  law 
which  it  has  not  imposed  upon  itself;  and  that  the  sovereign 
Source  of  law  is  not  a  distant  king  and  judge,  but  our  father, 
brother,  and  friend.  No  mere  code  of  morality  can  be  devised  in 
which  the  principles  do  not  conflict  with  each  othei*,  so  that  in 
obeying  one  we  are  at  times  certain  to  disobey  another.  More- 
over, mere  rules  seldom  fit  the  exigencies  of  the  concrete  situ?- 
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tions  in  the  midst  of  which  men  find  themselves.  Moral  judg- 
ments are  neither  innate  nor  externally  revealed ;  each  must  judge 
the  present  situation  for  himself;  and  morality  is  a  continuous 
process  of  revamping  old  habits  into  more  and  more  adequate 
adjustment  to  the  conditions  of  life.  Morality  is  the  control  of 
action  by  an  increasingly  adequate  image  of  one's  personality  and 
one's  place  in  the  institutions  of  society  and  in  the  world.  Moral 
training  is,  consequently,  no  simple  process  of  laying  down  rules 
and  forcing  children  by  authority  and  by  punishment  to  conform. 
It  is  rather  the  task  of  nursing  into  existence  a  will  which  lays 
down  rules  for  itself  and  conforms  itself  to  its  rules;  the  task  of 
developing  self-control  in  beings  born  without  inhibitions. 

It  is  the  function  of  images,  or  the  cortical  processes  which 
accompany  them,  to  co-ordinate,  inhibit,  and  guide  the  activities 
of  the  lower-lying  centers  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Motor 
control  is  a  function  of  the  system  of  images  which  one  entertains 
of  himself  and  his  world.  The  image  is  the  first  step  in  action, 
the  initiation  of  conduct,  the  determining  factor  in  morals.  Too 
little  emphasis  is  placed,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  motor  value  of  the 
image.  Most  people  think  that  images  float  free  and  disconnected 
in  the  mind,  like  birds  and  clouds  in  the  sky.  The  fact  is,  every 
image  afltects  the  muscular  systems  of  the  body  and,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  produces  movement ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  control  of  movement  begins  with  images  of  movement  or  its 
consequences.  It  is  one  of  the  popular  illusions  of  mankind,  old 
and  young,  that  they  can  entertain  ideas  in  the  mind  without 
allowing  them  to  affect  conduct.  The  child's  chance  of  con- 
trolling his  activities  in  life  consists  simply  in  the  possibility  of 
selecting  and  determining,  under  the  guidance  of  parents  and 
teachers,  his  mental  imagery. 

Present  images  depend  upon  past  sensory  experience,  and 
upon  the  present  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  as  determined 
by  incoming  impulses  from  the  sense-organs,  by  nutrition,  by 
intracranial  conditions,  and  by  intracortical  processes.  Past  sen- 
sory experience,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  result  of  action ;  and 
present  images  are  improved  as  to  definiteness  of  detail  and 
vividness  of  sense-quality  by  being  carried  out  in  action.     To 
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train  the  imagination,  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  provide  a  rich 
and  varied  sensory  experience,  but  children  must  be  encouraged 
to  carr>'  out  their  images  in  play,  in  story-telling,  in  drawing,  in 
question-asking,  etc.  Images  not  only  control  actions;  they 
result  from  actions.  Images  grow  out  of  the  past  and  present 
activities,  and  constitute  the  first  steps  toward  further  activities. 
In  general,  the  results  of  an  action  determine  what  the  motor 
value  of  the  idea  of  that  action  shall  be. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  images,  from  the  moral  point 
of  view,  is  the  self-judgment  or  self-thought  —  the  reflective  con- 
sciousness of  self.  No  factor  of  the  mental  life  is  higher  in 
authority  to  inhibit,  co-ordinate,  and  guide.  The  ideas  which 
a  child  has  of  the  relations  of  his  own  body  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  his  ideas  of  the  relation  between  his  own  activities  and  the 
family,  the  school,  and  the  neighborhood  of  which  he  counts 
himself  a  part,  and  his  ideas  of  the  bearing  of  his  life  (when  he 
acquires  them)  upon  the  life  of  the  race — the  child's  ideas  of 
these  relationships  are  the  keys  to  his  moral  experience.  Baldwin 
distinguishes  four  stages  in  the  development  of  morality:  first, 
the  non-moral  stage  of  the  infant,  when  no  self-thought  exists; 
second,  the  stage  of  authority  based  upon  imitation,  with  or  with- 
out understanding;  third,  a  stage  in  which  relationships  of  right 
and  duty  are  standardized  by  instruction  and  reflection;  fourth, 
the  religious  stage,  in  which  the  ideal  self  becomes  an  object  of 
worship,  the  source  of  moral  law,  and  the  mystery  of  mysteries. 
Moral  training  is  the  socialization  of  the  child,  making  him  active 
in  the  institutions  of  society.  Our  theme,  accordingly,  suggests 
three  questions:  first,  the  child's  hereditary  equipment  for 
entrance  into  social  life;  second,  the  principles  upon  which  the 
socialization  process  is  based ;  third,  the  media  of  moral  training. 

First,  every  normal  child  inherits  from  the  past  a  system  of 
bodily  organs  capable  of  impulse  and  reflex  action.  Even  before 
birth  such  activities  occur.  He  also  inherits  instincts,  that  is, 
tendencies  to  action  which  are  common  to  the  race,  are  provided 
with  special  organs,  and  tend  to  meet  the  needs  and  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  life  before  a  consciousness  of  needs  and  conditions 
is  present.    Among  the  impulsive  tendencies  of  the  child  we  find 
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a  complete  socio-nomic  equipment.  The  child  is  born  sensitive  to 
the  presence  of  others,  eager  for  comradship,  quick  to  show  his 
sympathy  with  others'  suffering;  and  he  is  also  born  with  an 
impulsive  tendency  to  carry  out  in  action  the  ideas  of  movement 
derived  from  his  own  past  movements,  and  from  the  words,  the 
conduct,  and  the  attitudes  of  others.  Such  is  his  nature  that,  for 
no  reason  which  he  can  give  himself,  he  is  uneasy  and  uncom- 
fortable until  he  has  done  what  he  knows  others  expect  him  to  do 
and  what  harmonizes  with  his  own  past.  All  children  are  sug- 
gestible, that  is,  teachable;  and  thus  nature  provides  for  the 
development  of  inhibitions  and  moral  control. 

The  first  form  of  control  to  be  attained  by  the  child  is  muscu- 
lar, depending  upon  the  development  of  the  cortex  and  the  sense- 
organs.  Muscular  control  is  a  natural  growth,  and  the  most 
important  thing  for  teachers  and  parents  to  do  is  to  see  that  no 
obstacles  are  imposed  upon  nature,  such  as  tight  swathing,  carry- 
ing the  child  upon  one  arm  tight  against  the  nurse's  breast,  impure 
air  and  food,  tardy  and  careless  attendance,  etc.  There  is  some 
danger  of  injuring  the  child  by  trying  to  force  the  development 
of  muscular  control.  Even  in  the  tender  months  of  infancy  par- 
ents are  discouraged  when  a  baby  does  not  show  precocity  in 
sitting  up,  holding  up  its  head,  in  reaching  and  grasping,  in 
walking,  and  in  other  motor  co-ordinations.  This  should  not  be. 
Above  all,  babies  should  not  be  persistently  teased  during  the 
first  five  or  six  months  to  notice  bright  lights  and  colors  and 
carry  out  fundamental  co-ordinations.  But  the  foundations  of 
moral  control  are  laid  in  muscular  control;  and  all  through  life 
the  complete  mastery  of  the  body,  such  as  athletic  training  and 
industrial  skill  develop,  is  one  of  the  important  conditions  of 
moral  control.  For  a  child  to  know  that  he  can  do  things,  that  he 
can  achieve  desirable  results  with  his  own  hands,  feet,  and  body, 
is  without  any  doubt  a  great  moral  advantage.  Herein  lies  the 
moral  significance  of  manual  training  and  interscholastic  athletics. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  oft-roentioned  evils 
of  that  type  of  muscular  training  which  involves  close  attention 
to  minute  details  before  the  larger  muscles  and- coarser  co-ordina- 
tions have  been  trained.    Muscular  training  should  proceed  from 
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the  coarse  to  the  fine,  from  whole-arm  to  finger  movements,  from 
easy  exercises  in  skipping,  hopping,  and  jumping  to  more  delicate 
dance  movements.  Of  course,  there  can  be  muscular  control 
without  moral  control,  and  there  may  be  moral  control  in  indi- 
viduals who  are  lacking  in  capacity  for  muscular  movement;  but 
it  is  probably  not  possible  for  individuals  possessing  great  muscu- 
lar capability  to  reach  the  highest  planes  of  moral  achievement 
possible  to  them,  without  mastering  their  own  energies.  In  other 
words,  it  is  control  that  possesses  moral  significance,  not  strength 
and  competitive  ability. 

Authoritative  control  is  accomplished  by  suggestion  and 
achieved  on  the  child's  part  by  imitation.  As  it  appeals  to  imita- 
tion, and  not  to  the  understanding,  authoritative  control  is  not 
moral ;  but,  like  muscular  control,  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
entrance  into  moral  experience.  Children  are  naturally  amenable 
to  the  dictation  of  authority.  From  a  child's  point  of  view, 
authority  is  a  special  kind  of  suggestion ;  but  the  only  authority 
which  can  be  real  to  him  must  be  effective.  That  is  to  say, 
parents  and  teachers  who  do  their  best  for  children  will  see  to  it 
that  their  suggestions  are  carried  out.  Of  course,  no  one  at  the 
present  day  holds  that  "  punishing ''  children  is  an  administration 
of  justice;  and,  of  course,  authority  which  breaks  instead  of 
training  young  impulses  is  criminally  stupid.  What  Stevenson 
calls  the  "fine  wildings'*  of  a  child's  nature,  his  unconventional 
tendencies,  his  firm  native  grip  upon  freedom,  are  among  his 
most  precious  moral  possessions.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  spontaneity  and  freedom  the  grown-up  man  possesses,  the 
greater  will  be  his  moral  initiative  and  usefulness  to  society. 

The  child's  imitative  endeavors  to  understand  the  conduct  of 
those  around  him  by  reading  himself  into  their  actions,  and  his 
attempts  to  understand  himself  by  doing  what  he  sees  them  do, 
slowly  develop  in  him  a  consciousness  of  personality  and  an  idea 
of  the  difference  between  a  self  and  all  other  things.  His  sense  of 
agency  manifests  itself  in  waywardness  and  adds  to  the  natural 
insubordination  of  impulse.  But  while  he  is  running  aw^ay  from 
home  and  destroying  his  toys,  he  is  at  the  same  time  learning  the 
lesson  of  moral  control  and  obedience:  he  struggles  with  himself 
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and  becomes  dimly  aware  of  the  scale  of  personal  values.  Very 
frequently  the  consciousness  of  a  self  which  always  obeys,  a 
morally  perfect  self,  results  from  a  conflict  with  the  authority  of 
parent  or  teacher;  and  undoubtedly  a  wise  exercise  of  authority 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  the  development  of  a  moral 
sense.  When  once  the  ideal  self  has  been  realized,  a  moral 
dualism  ever  afterward  characterizes  his  self-thought.  There  is 
the  retrospective  self  of  habit,  a  familiar  self  of  disobedience,  dis- 
cipline, and  hard-won  obedience;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  prospective  self  of  still  unattained  and  even,  in  some  respects, 
undefined  perfection.  Out  of  this  dualism  arises  ultimately  a« 
religious  thought  of  self,  as  the  subject  of  an  eternal  authority, 
which  is  one^of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  natural  religious  consciousness.  In  this  sense  of  the  term, 
every  child  sooner  or  later  comes  to  be  religious. 

What  interests  us  especially  here  is  the  control  value  of  this 
self- judgment.  A  child's  experience  is  never  strictly  moral  until 
the  personal  image  has  become  a  factor  in  the  control  of  his  move- 
ments. Teachers  should  know  how  to  recognize  this  exercise  of 
self-judgment  and  encourage  children  to  act  upon  their  judg- 
ments of  themselves.  They  should  acquire  habits  of  absolute 
honesty  in  self- judgment,  and  come  to  hate  self-deception  more 
than  any  other  form  of  illusion  or  mistake.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  boy  and  girl  of  eight  or  ten  years  shall  b^in  to 
know  the  great  value  of  honest  and  adequate  self- judgments,  the 
full  realization  of  which  rarely  comes  before  the  age  of  thirty 
years  ?  Surely  children  may  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
we  like  to  think  well  of  ourselves  and  have  others  think  well  of 
us;  and  surely  they  can  be  w^arned  against,  and  trained  to  inhibit, 
all  forms  of  hypocrisy  and  misrepresentation  of  self  —  those  most 
insidious  and  inveterate  foes  of  honest  self-judgment  and  self- 
control.  Another  condition  of  accurate  self-knowdedge  is  good 
company,  good  manners,  good  literature,  and  good  conversation. 
A  child  cares  more  for  the  judgment  of  those  whom  he  respects 
than  for  the  judgments  of  any  transcendent  being  or  beings 
whom  he  has  never  seen.  Vox  populi,  vox  dei,  is  good  child- 
psychology,  but  bad  ontology.    The  child's  judgments  of  himself 
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depend  upon  the  judgments  which  the  chosen  companions  and 
advisors  of  his  heart,  those  whom  he  associates  with  himself  in 
his  self-thought,  pass  upon  him.  How  important  it  is  that  the 
intimate  companions  of  his  life  be  good!  The  old  adage,  "  Tell 
me  what  company  you  keep  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are," 
conveys,  if  we  understand  by  "company''  those  whom  one  asso- 
ciates with  himself  in  his  thought  of  himself,  much  truth. 

As  to  the  principles  of  moral  training,  we  should  refer  again 
to  the  cultivation  of  muscular  control  through  images  and  lan- 
guage. Language,  imitatively  acquired,  is  one  of  the  most 
•important  media  of  moral  training.  In  mastering  the  meanings 
and  uses  of  words,  a  child  acquires  knowledge  of  moral  relation- 
ships; and,  having  mastered  words,  they  come  to  be  suggestive 
to  his  imitative  nature.  Secondly,  self-control  is  secured  by 
exalting  and  focalizing  the  active  consciousness.  Children  should 
be  especially  encouraged  in  activities  involving  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  definite  ends.  The  moral  will  demands  the  habit  of 
accomplishing  definite  tasks  as  its  proper  setting  and  background. 
Not  mere  industry,  not  mere  business,  but  intentness  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  worthy  undertakings,  carries  with  it  truth- 
fulness and  sincerity.  Industry  in  the  sense  of  mere  muscular 
doing  is  of  but  little  value  in  moral  training,  and  the  danger  of 
stunting  a  child's  more  remote  interests  by  it  is  great.  We  hold 
that  the  active  consciousness  should  be  made  to  dominate  the 
character  of  the  child,  and  that  the  habit  of  accomplishing  definite 
tasks  —  that  is,  tasks  which  grow  out  of  the  child's  own  experi- 
ence and  have  been  defined  by  him  —  should  be  in  every  way 
encouraged  by  his  teachers  and  parents.  This  active  habit  in  a 
child  leads  to  truthfulness  and  honesty  of  judgment.  There  is, 
however,  a  danger  that  children  will  become  so  intent  upon  action 
that  they  will  be  impatient  of  reflection  and  mature  judgment  — 
what  Professor  James  calls  the  explosive  will.  And  yet,  even  the 
explosive  will  may,  by  being  encouraged  to  undertake  definite 
tasks  of  increasing  difficulty,  overcome  its  bird-w^ittedness. 

The  danger  of  too  great  devotion  of  the  energies  to  action, 
the  danger  of  explosiveness.  is  overcome,  in  the  third  place,  by 
enriching  and  informing  a  child's  interests  so  that  he  becomes 
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more  open  and  receptive  toward  his  environment  and  more  eager 
to  take  in  all  sides  of  a  thing  before  acting  toward  it.  Habits  of 
observation  are,  of  course,  invaluable  in  the  training  of  the 
intellect,  but  they  have  their  place  also  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter. That  a  child  should  hesitate  before  deciding  a  matter  is 
desirable,  just  so  he  does  not  hesitate  too  long.  The  obstructed 
will  is  as  ineffectual  as  the  explosive;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  here  the  practical  suggestions  offered  by  the  psychologists 
as  to  methods  of  dealing  with  these  two  types. 

The  fourth  principle  of  moral  training  is  authority  —  insist- 
ence upon  the  recognition  of  the  necessary  relationships  of. 
co-ordination  and  subordination  within  the  institutions  of  society. 
Moral  instruction  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  principles  of  moral  training.  Relationships  of  right,  and  the 
laws  of  conduct  based  upon  them,  need  to  be  defined  and  standard- 
ized for  children,  to  clinch  the  habits  which  they  have  formed  and 
to  aid  them  in  forming  others.  But  it  needs  to  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  morality  is  moralization,  that  moral  train- 
ing is  a  continual  process  of  re-forming  good  habits  as  well  as 
inhibiting  bad  ones.  One  also  needs  to  remember,  when  giving 
moral  instruction,  the  general  relation  of  images  to  action. 
Images  should  grow  out  of  the  child's  past  actions  and  initiate 
present  action.  In  other  words,  moral  instruction  which  does  not 
give  the  child  a  new  and  better  idea  of  himself  and  his  child's 
world  will  not  avail.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  faults  of. 
the  present  methods  of  moral  instruction  is  their  ex  cathedra 
character.  Moral  injunctions  are  apt  to  come  to  children  like 
bolts  from  the  blue  which  they  are  left  to  connect  as  best  they  can 
with  their  own  experience.  Such  connections  are  for  the  child 
too  often  purely  external  and  accidental,  as  the  precepts  are  in 
no  sense  imposed  by  the  child's  will  upon  himself.  As  a  result 
of  such  moral  instruction,  too  often,  the  child  yields  an  external 
compliance  while  secretly  indulging  habits  more  in  accord  with 
his  own  ideals.  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  older  con- 
ception of  morality  as  of  supernatural  origin  and  of  a  priori 
validity.  Child-will,  like  the  adult  will,  naturally  acknowledges 
no  moral  compulsion  which  is  not  self-imposed.  Moral  instruc- 
tion must  be  based  upon  the  child's  past  experience. 
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We  would  also  mention  the  value  of  attitudes  and  exercises 
which  recognize  the  essential  unity  of  all  experience — religious 
attitudes.  Not  that  religious  training  is  a  special  kind  of  training, 
or  that  religious  exercises  fall  in  a  group  by  themselves.  Far 
from  it.  All  principles  of  moral  training  are  rehgious  in  so  far 
as  they  are  based  upon  and  recognized  as  a  unity  of  all  experience ; 
and  little  folks  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  significance  of  their 
conduct  reaches  beyond  the  present  situation  into  a  realm  which 
the  understanding  cannot  always  penetrate.  Most  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  what  they  feel  to  be  right,  and  such  feelings 
naturally  lead  to  conceptions  of  a  religious  nature. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  added  on  the  means  of  moral 
training  offered  by  the  schools.  In  the  first  place,  science  in  all 
of  its  branches  may  be  made  a  means  of  training  truthfulness,  and 
exactness  of  observation.  In  the  natural  sciences  truth  to  fact 
is  an  obvious  condition  of  successful  procedure.  In  the  historical 
and  social  sciences  the  lessons  of  morality  are  teachable  without 
explicit  ethical  comment.  In  literature  the  same  thing  is  possible; 
and  in  all  the  sciences  the  child's  knowledge  of  himself  should  be 
so  enriched  and  defined  as  to  make  his  self- judgments  more 
intelligent  and  his  self-control  more  complete.  For  example, 
what  an  opportunity  the  biological  and  social  sciences,  together, 
afford  for  inculcating  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  relationships 
of  the  family,  and  what  a  wealth  of  motor  images  the  literature  of 
childhood  and  youth  affords!  Manual  training,  in  all  forms, 
instructs  and  trains  children  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
and  in  the  necessity  of  truthful  exactness  and  accuracy;  in  short, 
the  value  of  good  judgment.  Moreover,  manual  training  brings 
out  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  definiteness  in  the  tasks 
and  undertakings  of  life  and  taids  to  develop  the  habit  of  pursu- 
ing definite  ends.  How  pitiable  is  the  man  possessing  noble 
capabilities,  eager  to  work  and  competent  to  perform,  impotently 
waiting  for  someone  to  define  his  tasks  for  him !  One  knows  of 
many  such  men.  Their  imaginations  are  filled  with  vague  and 
remote  dreams  of  desirable  ends  which,  from  mere  lack  of  defini- 
tion, they  are  unable  to  set  about  realizing.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
common  fault  of  the  idealisms  of  adolescence.  Manual  training 
may  be  invaluable  as  a  means  of  correcting  this  fault. 
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The  third  means  of  moral  training  to  be  mentioned  here  is 
the  organization  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  school,  the  home,  and 
the  playground.  One  does  not  like  the  terms  "school  govern- 
ment'' and  "home  government''  because  of  their  associations. 
But  the  necessary  discipline  of  the  individual  child,  wherever 
many  unite  in  the  realization  of  common  tasks,  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  moral  training.  Not  politeness  so  much  as  good  manners 
should  be  the  aim  —  kindness  in  the  sense  of  kinnedness,  cheerful- 
ness with  serenity,  geniality,  magnanimity,  respect  for  age  and 
authority,  charity.  In  recitations  all  tendency  to  deceive  by 
stabbing  and  bluffing  should  be  overcome;  but  it  is  first  necessary 
to  awaken  interest  and  overcome  the  natural  timidity  and  shyness 
of  children.  That  a  child  should,  out  of  timidity  or  a  wish  to 
protect  thoughts  that  are  dear  to  him,  fear  to  express  himself,  is 
always  to  be  deplored.  The  socialization  of  the  school  and  home 
should  be  carried  so  far  as  to  make  such  things  unheard  of. 

In  the  fourth  place,  music  and  gymnastics,  so  highly  prized  of 
old,  contribute  to  the  sense  of  harmony  and  a  delight  in  unified 
activity.  Muscular  control  of  the  finest  quality  and  inhibitions 
of  social  importance  are  thus  achieved.  But  perhaps  games  and 
play  contribute  as  much  to  the  moral  training  of  boys  aixl  girls 
as  all  of  the  above  factors  combined.  Play,  like  morality,  is  auco- 
telic  —  carried  on  for  its  own  sake.  Play  involves,  very  fre- 
quently, the  imitative  realization  of  an  imaginative  situation,  and 
in  this  respect  also  resembles  moral  performance.  Many  plays  are 
imitative  of  real  social  situations  and  involve  the  dramatic  ele- 
ment of  make-believe.  Play  is  invaluable  as  a  method  of  imita- 
tive experimentation  in  social  experience.  Children  try  on  the 
preaching  situation,  the  fire-department  experience,  the  manage- 
ment of  trains,  the  nursing*  and  disciplining  of  children,  each  fol- 
lowing his  role  and  getting  the  experience  he  is  entitled  to  under 
the  rules  of  the  game.  Social  fitness  plays  a  considerable  part  in 
children's  games.  One  boy  cannot  preach  because  he  is  such  a 
liar,  and  another  cannot  be  the  engineer  on  the  train  of  chairs 
because  he  broke  his  own  engine  the  day  before.  Plays  are 
adapted  to  the  resources  and  circumstances  at  hand.  Tests  of 
social  fitness  are  also  brought  out  in  games;  stupidity  and  clumsi- 
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ness  are  sure  to  be  pointed  out  with  childish  frankness.  Self- 
control  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  the  inhibition  of  impulses, 
confining  himself  to  his  role  and  the  dictates  of  fair  play,  is  an 
outcome  of  play.  Moreover,  social  invention  is  here  in  great 
demand  and  constantly  exercised.  In  all  these  respects,  a  child 
learns  to  judge  himself  and  others.  Wherever  teachers,  as  a  result 
of  tact  and  sympathy,  find  it  possible  to  enter  into  the  games  and 
plays  of  children,  they  may  exercise  a  potent  moral  influence. 

The  last  means  of  moral  training  to  be  mentioned  here  is  the 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher.  By  right  living  and  self- 
control,  by  cheerfulness  and  devotion,  she  helps  to  develop  her 
virtues  in  her  flock.  The  imitations  of  children  go  deeper  than 
the  external  word  and  act ;  the  latter  carry  with  them  the  moods 
and  motor  attitudes  which  they  "  express ''  ;  and  far  more  is 
often  accomplished  with  boys  and  girls  by  the  silent  personal 
influence  of  a  teacher  than  could  be  accomplished  in  other  ways. 
Indeed,  this  influence  is  indispensable;  it  alone  gives  point  and 
definite  meaning  to  the  other  forms  of  moral  training. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  some  common  mistakes  in  moraJ 
training  should  be  mentioned.  The  submissive  and  bumptious 
types  are  common  enough ;  but  it  is  more  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  over-trained  and  under-trained  products.  The  firm, 
polite,  obliterated  personalities  which  result  from  over-training 
are  no  less  to  be  deplored  than  the  crude,  naive,  sdf-assertive 
characters  of  the  opposite  sort.  Little  girls  of  such  exaggerated 
conscientiousness  that  they  accomplish  nothing  —  all  their  timidi- 
ties turned  to  moral  qualms ;  and  men  of  thirty  years  so  painfully 
polite  and  ashamed  of  their  natural  impulses  that  they  are  incap- 
able of  initiating  and  leading  any  social  undertaking.  It  is  the 
**  staleness  "  of  an  overtrained  athlete.  Be  the  circumstances  what 
they  may,  nothing  but  inhibitions  come  into  their  minds  when 
called  upon  to  act.  Let  us  have  the  blundering  greenness  of  good- 
natured  impulses  rather  than  this  gray  heaven  of  second  thought 
and  inhibition.  There  is  hope  for  greenness  and  gullibility  in 
an  environment  of  culture.  The  only  absolute  duffers  in  the 
moral  world  are  self-constituted.  Let  youth  be  trained,  but  not 
defeated ;  bent  perhaps,  but  not  broken.     The  impulses  of  child- 
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hood  must  be  controlled  by  adequate  judgments  of  the  relation- 
ships of  the  individual  to  other  individuals  within  the  institutions 
of  society ;  but  the  inhibitions  of  action  should  grow  out  of  the 
situations  which  give  rise  to  action,  perception  and  judgment 
being  so  trained  that  the  situations  call  for  no  immoral  response. 
Of  criminals  it  is  best  to  say  very  little  or  very  much.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  criminals  are  born  defective.  In  some  cases 
society  has  placed  such  environments  about  children  and  youths 
that  they  grow  up  to  think  of  felony,  and  even  murder,  as  a 
country  boy  thinks  of  hunting  squirrels  or  trapping  bear.  Dare 
we  hope  for  a  time  when  all  the  influences  that  play  upon  the 
minds  of  children  shall  be  socializing? 

Guy  Allan  Tawney. 

Beloxt  College. 


THE  SOCIAL  CHARACTER  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS  AND 

ITS  BEARING  ON  EDUCATION. 

Ix  this  paper  I  propose  to  ask  two  questions :  First,  What  do 
we  mean  by  the  **  social  character  of  consciousness  *'  ?  And, 
second,  In  what  ways  should  education  recognize  the  social  char- 
acter of  consciousness? 

In  general,  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that  the  real  self 
is  always  a  social  self.  This  has  been  shown  by  the  development 
of  personal  consciousness  m  the  child  and  by  the  evolution  of 
social  consciousness  in  the  race.  The  child  at  first  does  not  have 
that  individuality  that  we  attribute  to  him  later.  He  may  almost  . 
be  said  to  have  no  consciousness  of  his  own.  His  consciousness 
and  individuality  are  still  merged  in  that  of  the  social  group  — 
the  family.  His  individuality  comes  only  by  a  gradual  definition 
of  his  own  peculiar  modes  of  behavior  within  this  social  matrix. 
Professor  Baldwin,  in  his  study  of  Mental  Evolution  in  the  Child 
and  the  Race,  has  brought  out  with  great  force  the  truth  that  the 
real  self  is  a  bi-polar  self  —  a  self-conscious  self  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  socially  conscious  self,  a  person  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  socius.  Anthropologists  tell  us  that  in  early  stages 
of  human  evolution  the  individual  was  still  lost  in  the  tribe.  His 
acts  were  the  expression,  not  of  any  individual  initiative,  but  of 
the  tribal  consciousness. 

Each  self  is  not  impervious  to  other  selves.  Selves  are  not 
watertight  compartments,  each  of  which  might  remain  complete 
in  itself  even  if  all  the  others  were  destroyed.  But  there  are  open 
sluice-ways  between  all  the  compartments.  Society  is  a  vast 
plexus  of  interweaving  personalities.  We  are  members  one  of 
another.  What  affects  my  neighbor  affects  me,  and  what  affects 
me  ultimately  affects  my  neighbor.  The  individual  is  not  an 
impenetrable  atomic  unit.  The  self  is  simply  the  social  whole 
coming  to  consciousness  at  some  particular  point.  Everj^  self  is 
rooted  in  the  social  organism  of  which  it  is  but  a  local  and  indi- 
vidual expression. 

^66 
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A  self  is  a  mere  cipher  apart  from  its  social  relations.  As 
the  old  Greek  adage  has  it,  "  He  who  lives  quite  alone  must  be 
either  a  beast  or  a  god."  Just  in  so  far  as  you  are  capable  of 
experiencing  such  emotions  as  vanity,  conceit,  sympathy,  friend- 
ship; just  in  so  far  as  you  have  any  social  position,  as  you  hold, 
or  aspire  to  hold,  office  in  any  social,  political,  religious,  educa- 
tional institution;  just  in  so  far  as  you  have  a  profession  and 
are  dependent  upon  others,  or  have  others  dependent  upon  you, 
for  stimulus  and  suggestion,  you  are  a  social  self.  As  Professor 
Stout  says :  In  relation  to  enemies  it  is  a  combative  self;  in  rela- 
tion to  friends  it  is  a  conciliatory,  genial  self;  in  relation  to 
superiors  it  is  a  submissive,  receptive  self;  in  relation  to  inferiors 
it  is  a  dominant,  controlling  self;  in  all  these  it  is  a  social  self. 
"  Every  man  must  needs  have  some  other  human  being  by  him, 
if  only  to  annoy  him.  Even  rivalry  and  hatred  rest  on  some  sort 
of  consciousness  of  a  common  nature.''  ^ 

It  is  impossible  for  the  adult  human  being  to  get  away  from 
this  social  aspect  of  his  consciousness.  No  man  is  alone  even 
when  he  is  by  himself.  As  the  mediaeval  theologians  said : 
Unns  homo  nulltis  homo,  Robinson  Crusoe  did  not  escape  from 
society  when  he  was  wrecked  on  a  desert  island.  His  conscious- 
ness was  already  socialized.  He  carried  the  social  environment 
with  him  indelibly  engraven  in  his  memory  and  rooted  in  his 
personal  habits  and  ways  of  feeling  and  thinking.  His  whole 
mental  life  is  saturated  with  social  implications,  is  shot  through 
and  through  with  social  motives  and  ideals. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  as  Bosanquet  points  out,  that  the  term 
"person"  comes  to  us  from  Roman  law,  and  persona  in  Roman 
usage  did  not  mean  simply  an  individual  human  being,  but 
embraced  the  whole  Roman  family,  including  the  slaves  and 
domestic  animals.  Personality  and  consciousness  are  not  some- 
thing which  are  **  in  my  head,"  and  somehow  so  bound  up  with 
my  organism  that  other  persons  cannot  share  in  them.  Personal 
consciousness  is  a  continual  social  synthesis,  which,  indeed,  has 
no  existence  apart  from  individual  persons,  yet  which  expresses 
more  than  any  particular  person's  individual  consciousness.    Con- 

*  HoBHOUSE.  Mind  in  Evolution,  p.  338. 
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sciousness  is  not  a  thing  which  you  or  I  possess ;  it  is  rather  the 
functioning  of  a  psycho-physical  organism  which  moves  in  a 
social  as  well  as  a  physical  environment.  In  the  adequate  state- 
ment of  the  single  tree  you  must  take  in  the  whole  forest.  In  the 
adequate  explanation  of  a  single  organ  you  must  take  in  the 
whole  organism.  In  the  adequate  statement  of  the  nature  of  per- 
sonal consciousness  you  must  take  into  account  its  social  char- 
acter and  origin. 

Such  a  consideration  shows  •  that  the  dialectic  thought- 
processes  of  the  educated  civilized  individual  of  today  is  the 
inward  reflection  of  the  argumentative  dialogues  between  differ- 
ent individuals  in  an  earlier  stage;  that  is,  the  dialectic  of  two 
phases  of  thought  in  one  mind  today  is  a  reflection  of  the  outward 
dialogue  of  two  persons  in  earlier  times.  Your  complicated 
imagery  and  trains  of  ideas  are  the  residual  pictures  of  the 
scenes  enacted  and  the  journies  traveled  by  your  forefathers. 
Language  is  a  social  product,  no  mere  individual  acquisition; 
and  thinking  is  only  an  inner  speaking  in  which  the  two  aspects 
of  the  divided  self  take  the  place  of  the  two  parties  in  a  conversa- 
tion. The  effect  of  such  a  social  event  as  the  invention  of  the 
printing-press  upon  the  deepening  and  widening  of  individual 
thought  and  the  bringing  to  the  self-consciousness  of  the  indi- 
vidual of  new  social  values  is  another  illustration  of  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  individual  and  the  social  aspects  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Social  personality  is  the  original  stimulus  to  the  development 
of  individual  self-consciousness.  As  Ward  says:  'Collective 
action  for  common  ends  is  the  essence  of  society,  and  in  taking 
counsel  together  for  the  good  of  the  tribe  each  one  learns  also 
to  take  counsel  with  himself  for  his  own  good."^  It  is  only 
through  the  development  of  the  whole  race  that  any  one  man 
can  develop.  Hence  education  must  be  at  once  individual  and 
social,  bringing  "the  most  intensive  individual  existence  into 
harmony  with  the  most  extensive  social  life"  (Guyau). 

The  so-called  recapitulation  theory  throws  light  on  this  sub- 
ject from  another  angle.     This  doctrine  holds  that  the  mental 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  XX,  p.  84. 
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development  of  the  individual  is  a  more  or  less  exact  reproduction 
of  the  mental  evolution  of  the  race.  There  are  gaps  and  short- 
cuts, but  the  general  principle  holds  that  ontogeny  is  an  epitome 
of  phylogeny,  as  the  biologists  say. 

Now,  what  is  the  significance  of  this  law?  It  is  this,  that  the 
individual  is  simply  a  specific  realization  of  humanity  at  a  finite 
point  in  space  and  time,  and  to  give  this  individual  the  benefit  of 
the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race  he  must  be  led  through 
the  essential  steps  of  the  experience  of  the  race  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate and  intelligently  use  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  race. 
Nature,  in  other  words,  undertakes  to  socialize  the  individual 
by  leading  him,  in  outline  at  least,  through  the  stages  whereby 
society  itself  has  been  evolved.  If  we  take  the  conventional 
period,  tlie  child  has  just  twenty-one  years  to  catch  up  with  the 
race,  twenty-one  years  in  which  to  become  socialized,  in  which 
time  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race  is  to  be  transferred 
to  him,  not  in  any  mechanical  or  external  way,  but  by  his  living 
over  that  experience  in  the  growth  epochs  of  his  own  develop- 
ment. 

On  the  educational  side  this  has  given  rise  to  the  culture-epoch 
theory  which  seeks  in  the  cultural  products  of  primitive  peoples 
the  suitable  materials  for  the  earliest  stages  of  the  child's  growth 
and,  in  its  extreme  form,  finds  in  the  successive  stages  of  his- 
torical evolution  the  subject-matter  for  corresponding  stages  in 
the  mental  development  of  the  child. 

Still  another  consideration  shows  the  social  character  of 
consciousness.  Society,  as  Professor  Dewey  has  pointed  out, 
may  be  viewed  as 

the  process  by  which  experience  is  passed  along,  communicated,  transmitted 
from  person  to  person,  so  that  each  individual  will  not  have  to  begin  ab  initio. 
The  transmission  of  this  experience  is  necessary  for  two  reasons.  First,  all 
adults,  those  who  have  received  these  experiences,  are  going  to  die.  Second, 
new  individuals  are  coming  into  the  world,  and  they  are  helpless,  inexperi- 
enced. The  experiences  of  their  predecessors  are  to  be  communicated  to 
these  newcomers The  educational  process  is  but  one  mode  of  trans- 
mitting this  experience,  the  most  striking  difference  being  that  in  all  other 
institutions,  except  the  family,  the  relation  is  between  persons  who  are  equal, 
*.  e.,  between  adults,  whereas  in  education  it  is  a  relation  between  adult  and 
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infant,  who  are  not  equals  either  intellectually  or  socially.  In  other  words, 
the  experience  of  the  race  projects  itself  in  certain  institutions,  certain  social 
conditions.  The  child  is  born  into  these  conditions,  and  in  fitting  himself  to 
them  he  gains  the  experience  of  the  race. 

Education  means  that  the  child  may  learn  through  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race  as  well  as  by  his  own  experience.  Learning  by 
experience  in  the  first  instance  is  ahvays  a  laborious  and  expensive 
process.  In  the  education  of  children  the  social  environment  is  so 
controlled  by  their  elders  as,  by  short-cuts  and  wise  selection, 
greatly  to  economize  eflfort  in  the  process  of  learning.  Education, 
like  instinct  and  tradition,  seeks  to  bring  the  experience  of  the 
race  to  bear  on  individual  conduct,  but,  unlike  them,  it  seeks  to 
do  this  consciously  and  reflectively.  The  aim  of  the  educational 
process  is  not  simply  to  conserve  the  dead  level  of  the  social  aver- 
age by  abstracting  from  or  overlooking  the  differences  of  indi- 
vidual variation.  The  general  level  of  social  consciousness  is 
only  one  side  of  the  problem.  Equally  important  is  the  variation 
of  individuals  above  and  below  this  level. 

Education  in  a  true  sense,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  as 
its  end  the  socializing  of  the  individual.  It  is  a  false  antithesis  to 
contrast  the  social  and  individual  aspects  of  education  as  though 
they  were  distinct  and  even  antagonistic  points  of  view.  Much 
educational  theory  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupil  is  a  purely  individual 
matter,  and  that  the  socializing  of  the  pupil  is  a  certain  manipula- 
tion of  individuals  whose  mental  powers  are  already  developed. 
It  is  against  this  view  that  we  w^ould  urge  the  conception  that 
all  true  mental  development  is  an  organic  circuit  in  which  both 
stimulus  and  response  are  socially  initiated  and  determined. 
Whatever  be  our  view  of  the  social  mind,  so  called,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  all  social  life  and  progress  take  place  in  and  through 
individuals,  while  the  mental  life  and  growth  of  these  individuals 
may  be  viewed,  in  turn,  as  preserving  the  continuity  of  a  com- 
mon social  tradition,  a  common  consciousness.  In  this  sense,  we 
may  quote  with  hearty  approval  Dr.  Harris's  declaration  that 
a  fundamental  educational  philosophy  must  be  based,  not  on 
physiology,  or  even  on  psychology,  but  on  sociology. 
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« 

The  second  main  question  is :  In  what  ways  should  education 
recognize  this  social  character  of  consciousness?  A  few  sug- 
gestions in  outline  are  all  that  I  shall  attempt.  I  will  speak 
briefly  of  four  points:  (i)  Education  should  make  a  gradual 
transition  between  the  informal  training  of  the  home  and  the 
formal  instruction  of  the  school.  (2)  Education  should  make  the 
life  of  the  child  the  principle  of  correlation  in  the  curriculum. 
(3)  Education  in  the  elementary  and  early  secondary  periods 
should  follow  a  spiral  rather  than  a  step-ladder  method  in  the 
curriculum.  (4)  Education  should  put  moral  character  and 
social  efficiency  above  mere  physical  or  intellectual  development. 

I.  The  truth  is  that  nearly  all  the  existing  difficulties  and 
problems,  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  center 
about  this  fundamental  question  of  the  relation  of  the  larger  social 
life  to  that  special  form  of  social  life  which  goes  on  in  the  school. 
In  this  connection  two  main  needs  may  be  pointed  out : 

In  the  first  place,  the  formal  instruction  of  the  school  may 
profit  by  the  informal  methods  of  training  outside  of  the  school. 
This  is  the  element  of  truth  in  the  so-called  natural  method,  or 
education  according  to  nature.  We  need  to  bring  up  the  method 
of  teaching,  which  we  have  largely  inherited  from  the  past,  with 
its  different  conceptions  and  ideals  of  education,  to  accord  with 
the  present  content  of  the  curriculum,  with  its  varied  introduction 
of  new  subject-matter.  This  will  involve  smaller  classes,  a 
different  principle  of  correlation,  and  the  recognition  that  the 
proper  study  of  any  subject  may  afford  discipline,  emphasis  being 
upon  the  how  rather  than  on  the  how  much,  on  the  method 
rather  than  on  the  subject-matter. 

The  other  desideratum  along  this  line  is  the  more  thorough 
organization  of  the  educational  system,  so  as  to  avoid  those  gaps 
and  overlappings  which  are  such  a  waste  in  education,  and  so  as 
to  make  the  education  attained  at  any  given  stage  in  some  sense 
complete  in  itself,  so  that  the  high-school  period,  for  example, 
may  become,  not  a  preparation  merely  for  college,  but  for  life;  so 
that  the  school  is  a  place  to  live  and  grow  and  be,  not  simply  a 
place  to  prepare  to  live  and  get  ready  to  be  something  later.  In 
these  two  respects  there  should  be  a  closer  relation  between  the 
formal  and  the  informal  types  of  education. 
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2.  The  second  way  in  which  education  might  recognize  the 
social  character  of  consciousness  would  be  to  make  the  life  of  the 
child  the  principle  of  correlation  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
curriculum.  Human  life  and  human  interests  and  human  action 
form  the  only  true  center  of  correlation  in  education.  And  if 
this  must  be  more  closely  defined,  it  may  be  said  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  social  aims  and  acts  in  and  through  the  lives  of  indi- 
vidual pupils  is  the  principle  of  correlation.  All  our  abstract 
scientific  and  philosophical  systems  of  knowledge  have  had  a 
practical  origin,  an  economic  and  a  social  source.  Even  mathe- 
matics and  logic,  the  most  abstract  of  the  sciences,  were  associated 
in  their  beginnings  with  social  enterprises  and  grew  out  of  prac- 
tical problems.  Mathematics  grew  out  of  the  measuring  of  fields 
and  the  weighing  of  goods  and  the  calculating  of  dates.  Logic 
began  as  the  art  of  persuasion,  as  the  technique  of  argumentation. 
So  with  the  other  sciences.  Astronomy  began  as  astrology, 
chemistry  as  alchemy,  psychology  as  phrenology,  and  so  on.  If 
the  evolution  of  knowledge  has  been  guided  by  an  economic,  a 
practical,  and  a  social  principle  in  the  race  (which  itself  has  been 
made  up  of  individuals),  then  the  instruction  of  the  child  (of  the 
single  individual  within  the  race)  should  follow  this  natural 
method  and  start  with  this  practical  social  reference  as  the  deter- 
mining principle  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  instruction. 

If  some  such  natural  method  is  employed,  if  formal  education 
is  made  sufficiently  continuous  with  the  informal,  the  problem  of 
correlation  practically  disappears  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
ordinarily  stated.  The  child,  as  he  lives  his  own  life  in  his  own 
natural  social  human  environment,  has  no  need  of  any  scheme  of 
correlation  in  order  to  tie  his  various  experiences  together. 
Organize  the  school  on  a  similar  basis  and  there  will  be  no  such 
need  there  either.  Putting  it  on  the  individual  or  psychological 
side,  the  child's  habits  and  interests  are  the  sufficient  basis  of 
correlation.  Putting  it  on  the  social  side,  certain  typical  social 
activities  or  occupations  furnish  the  principle  of  correlation. 
These  occupations  are  simply  the  social  content  of  these  habits 
and  interests. 

It  is  the  social  life  of  the  child  which  serves  to  determine 
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both  the  core  of  the  curriculum  and  the  center  of  correlation. 
There  is  no  real  problem  of  correlation  if  the  formal,  controlled, 
organized  instruction  of  the  child  has  been  developed  by  natural 
gradations  out  of  the  informal,  relatively  uncontrolled,  and  unor- 
ganized training  of  the  home  and  extra-scholastic  environment. 
This  is  the  significance  of  the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten. 
These  are  essentially  social  occupations.  This  is  the  significance 
also  of  manual  training  and  of  the  laboratory  method.  In  the 
broad  .saise  of  these  terms,  manual  training  and  the  laboratory 
really  serve  to  introduce  the  child  to  the  great  typical  lines  of 
human  experience  (not  only  industry  and  trade,  but  also  intel- 
lectual and  social  activities  of  every  sort).  I  know  of.  an  institu- 
tion where  even  English  literature  is  taught  by  the  laboratory 
method.  This,  again,  is  the  significance  of  art  work  in  the 
schools  when  it  is  rightly  taught.  Art  introduces  the  child  to 
an  appreciation  of  great  masterpieces  of  human  genius,  and  the 
aesthetic  criterion  is  always  ultimately  a  social  one.  Every  sub- 
ject of  the  curriculum  in  the  early  educational  periods  should  be 
introduced  in  its  human  relations,  and  this  applies  to  science, 
literature,  language,  history,  to  all  branches  of  study  without 
exception.    The  child  must  feel  them  in  relation  to  life. 

As  Professor  Dewey  says,  the  standard  of  value  for  studies  is 
a  social  one,  and  the  ultimate  material  of  study  is  social  life. 
The  various  so-called  studies  only  represent  abstractions  and 
inventories  or  formulated  surveys,  for  purposes  of  convenience, 
of  particular  phases  of  the  totality  of  social  experience.  The 
criterion  which  measures  the  value  of  any  subject,  educationally 
considered,  is  the  extent  to  which  it  contributes  to  socializing  the 
consciousness  of  the  child;  that  socializing  process  having  the 
two  aspects  of  rendering  him,  on  the  one  hand,  a  more  efficient 
member  of  society,  expressing  its  traditions  and  aims,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  developing  him  on  the  personal  side  into  that 
progressive  sort  of  an  individual  who  will,  if  need  be,  oppose 
those  very  traditions  and  aims  in  the  interest  of  a  larger  outlook 
for  social  progress. 

3.  The  third  way  in  which  education  might  recognize  the  social 
character  of  consciousness  is  by  using  what  I  have  here  called  a 
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spiral  method  of  instruction.  By  a  spiral,  as  contrasted  with  a 
step-ladder,  method  of  instruction  is  meant  a  method  whereby 
the  pupil  is  enabled  to  study,  not  successively  new  subject-matters, 
but  the  same  old  subject-matter  from  new  points  of  view.  This 
method  is  recommended  only  for  elementary  instruction  and  for 
that  period  of  secondary  instruction  which  precedes  the  specializa- 
tion in  teaching  and  the  elective  system  of  the  high  school.  It 
presupposes  a  single  teacher  who  is  a  person  at  once  of  broad 
culture  and  yet  enough  of  an  expert  in  some  line  to  sympathize 
with  the  departmental  teaching  of  the  high  school. 

The  key  to  this  spiral  method  w^ould  be  that  the  child  should 
live  througJi  a  certain  amount  of  subject-matter,  that  he  should 
himself  have  actually  occupied  certain  typical  mental  attitudes,  no 
matter  how  this  is  brought  about,  and  that  he  shall  have  done 
this  in  an  increasingly  intelligent  and  controlled  way,  so  that  he 
will  have  gained  that  discipline  and  balance  which  fit  him  to  enter 
into  the  more  specialized  work  of  the  high  school.  Instead  of 
having  the  subject-matter  of  his  studies  cut  up  into  chunks  which 
w^e  call  lessons,  and  presented  serially  and  more  or  less  isolated 
as  special  subjects  which  then  have  to  be  correlated,  the  idea  is. 
as  far  as  possible,  to  have  but  one  subject-matter  which,  receives 
emphasis  now  at  this  point,  now  at  that,  according  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  class  (and  of  the  individual  in  the  class)  and  accord- 
ing to  the  insight  of  the  teacher. 

This  certainly  will  be  open  to  the  charge  of  not  being  prac- 
tical, when  measured  by  current  educational  standards,  w^hich 
are  grounded  in  a  more  or  less  rigid  theory  of  examinations, 
grading,  and  promotion.  It  requires  a  higher  grade  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  teacher  and  puts  also  a  greater  responsibility  upon 
the  teacher.  But  that  it  is  not  impracticable  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  living  illustration  of  the  method  as  applied  in  Pro- 
fessor Dewey's  so-called  experimental  or  laboratory  school,  the 
University  Elementary  School  at  Chicago.  That  this  school  or 
its  methods  are  not  open  to  criticism  I  do  not  maintain,  but  that 
the  success  of  the  experiment  is  a  complete  justification  of  the 
general  standpoint  is,  I  think,  beyond  dispute. 

Someone  recently  has  said  that  there  is  danger  of  the  high 
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schooFs  being  destroyed  by  being  ground  between  two  millstones, 
the  lower  millstone  being  the  kindergarten  and  the  upper  mill- 
stone being  the  university.  Well,  if  this  means  that  the  high 
school  is  trying  to  work  out  a  method  of  instruction  which  will 
combine  elements  from  both  the  kindergarten  and  the  university, 
then-  this  sort  of  grinding  is  a  desirable  thing,  for,  in  my  opinion, 
the  university  and  the  kindergarten  emphasize  the  two  comple- 
mentary halves  of  a  true  method  of  teaching.  But,  instead  of 
crushing  out  the  high  school,  it  is  in  the  high  school  that  the 
soundest  pedagogical  method  of  the  future  is  destined  to  be 
worked  out. 

4.  Just  one  word  with  regard  to  the  last  way  in  which  the  school 
ought  to  recognize  the  social  character  of  consciousness.  The 
day  has  arrived  when  the  idea  of  moral  training,  like  the  dogma 
of  formal  discipline,  is  undergoing  a  radical  transformation.  It 
is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  moral  training  is  not  gained  by  a 
separate  instruction  in  a  special  subject-matter,  but  is  gained  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  ordinary  common  school  studies.  Moral 
training  lies  in  the  attitude  or  atmosphere,  we  might  almost  say 
the  method,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  school  is 
done.  If  it  is  not  found  here,  it  is  never  found  in  any  special 
ethical  instruction  formally  administered.  Ethics  is  the  one  sub- 
ject in  which  formal  instruction  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

This  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  conception  of  the  social 
character  of  consciousness  and  of  the  correlative  conception  of 
education  as  the  continual  reconstruction  of  experience  through 
the  socializing  of  the  consciousness  of  the  child.  Morality  is  a 
distinctively  social  phenomenon,  and  the  moral  consciousness  can 
be  built  up  and  trained  only  in  and  through  social  influences. 
The  social  life  of  the  child  is  an  organic  whole.  It  is  not  split 
up  into  parts  —  physical,  mental,  moral  —  but,  like  any  other 
organic  process,  it  follows  those  spiral  rhythms  of  growth  which 
are  characteristic  of  every  living  thing.  Here,  then,  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  adopting  the  circular  or  spiral  method  of  pre- 
senting the  subject-matter,  for  the  moral  life  is  essentially  a 
re-living  on  successively  higher  planes  of  comprehension  of  the 
continually  recurring  problems  of  life  which  differ,  not  so  much 
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in  their  specific  content,  as  in  the  different  methods  of  dealing 
with  them  which  at  different  periods  are  required  for  their  solu- 
tion. 

These  are  two  important  points  in  modern  educational  theory : 
first,  the  essentially  social  character  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
child ;  and,  second,  the  necessity  for  the  adequate  recognition  of 
this  in  educational  method. 

H.  Heath  Bawden. 

Vassar  College. 


THE  PLACE  OF  GENERAL  IDEAS  AS  CONTROLLING 

FACTORS. 

No  MATTER  what  ideal  be  used  as  determining  the  choice  of 
educational  material  for  children's  school  work,  it  is  certain 
that  the  use  scientifically  of  the  opportunities  presented  by  that 
material  must  be  determined  by  the  scientific  concepts  in  the 
teacher's  mind.  Such  fundamental  ideas  as  are  summed  up  in 
what  is  called  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  —  of  the 
various  forms  of  reversible  and  irreversible  transformations  of 
energ>',  in  the  concepts  of  mass,  motion,  and  momentum  —  are 
necessarily  most  fundamental.     Biologically  speaking,  the  sum- 

• 

ming  up  of  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  natural  forces  involved 
in  the  concept  of  evolution  occupies  a  similar  determining  posi- 
tion, if  one  understands  by  that  term  both  the  advance  made  since 
the  earliest  epochs  of  time  by  all  forms  of  life  in  the  utilization  of 
their  natural  environment,  and  the  advance  made  in  the  life  of 
each  organism.  In  the  proper  understanding  of  the  growth  of  the 
mind  as  a  part  of  this  same  evolutionary  development  comes  the 
freedom  from  tradition  per  se  in  education.^ 

The  teacher  must  be  capable  of  looking  at  any  process  going 
on  as  a  result  of  interaction  of  forces  which  can  be  controlled  by 
analysis,  which  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  no  matter  how  out- 
wardly unlike  they  appear  to  be  in  manifestation.  To  illustrate 
the  advantage  gained  through  the  use  of  some  such  concepts,  we 
begin  with  that  force  first  used  by  men,  and  perhaps  becatise  it 
is  so  continually  and  everywhere  acting  that  its  very  familiarity 
has  bred  contempt  —  the  force  of  gravitation.  This  same  con- 
tempt has  brought  about  an  ignoring  of  its  possibilities  education- 
ally as  a  means  of  introducing  the  child  in  a  natural  way  to  that 
concept  of  force  which  he  must  possess  in  order  to  have  made 
the  advance  in  intelligence  which  is  his  birth-right  in  this  twenti- 
eth century.  The  idea  underlying  the  familiar  process  of  weigh- 
ing as  the  process  in  measuring  the  pull   of  the  earth;    the 

*  Young,  Scientific  Method  in  Education,  pp.  4,  5. 
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connection  of  this  notion,  which  the  child  already  possesses,  that 
this  pull  or  force  is  acting  upon  him  in  common  with  all  other 
things,  with  the  notion  of  controlling  and  measuring  it,  can  be 
begun  in  the  very  earliest  years.  The  association  of  weight  with 
only  such  objects  as  can  be  grasped  and  carried  should  be  extended 
as  soon  as  possible  into  the  general  idea  that  this  measurable 
property  belongs  to  all  things,  even  to  the  intangible  air.  If  in 
the  very  beginning  the  introduction  of  anthropomorphic  reasons 
for  the  changes  which  the  child  sees  going  on  about  him  be 
scrupulously  avoided,  and  the  reasons  for  such  changes  be  stated 
in  terms  of  such  forces  or  motions  as  the  child  already  under- 
stands, or  not  stated  at  all  where  such  an  explanation  seems 
impossible,  the  first  step  toward  a  scientific  attitude  is  made. 
While  this  does  not  bar  the  legitimate  use  of  the  myth  and  story, 
or  the  child's  natural  personification  of  forces,  it  does  limit  such 
forms  of  expression  as  a  means  of  introducing  phenomena  to  the 
child's  attention.  The  growth  of  that  attitude  of  mind  which  i-s 
recognized  in  the  vernacular  as  belonging  to  the  possessor  of 
**  common -sense"  must  be  continuous,  hence  enter  into  the  sim- 
plest process  a  child  can  manage. 

When  in  his  first  cooking  he  finds  out  through  his  quantita- 
,  tive  work  with  the  various  cereals  that  bulk  and  weight  are  not 
synonymous  terms,  that  to  find  the  amount  of  water  needed 
weight  is  the  only  standard,  he  makes  a  great  advance.  When  he 
carries  over  this  idea  of  the  particular  advantage  of  the  use  of 
weight  into  its  use  as  a  universal  measure,  he  is  also  ready  to  gain 
some  conception  of  the  adaptation  of  this  force  to  man's  use  in 
most  primitive  applications,  such  as  water-power  and  falling 
weights;  also  to  translate  what  he  sees  going  on  about  him  in 
the  falling  range,  in  the  grinding  rocks  rolled  along  by  the  spring 
floods  as  they  tear  away  the  land,  in  the  pounding  of  the  waves 
on  the  shore,  destroying  the  block  —  all  simply  other  manifesta- 
tions of  this  same  force.  When  he  can  carry  over  such  illustra- 
tions as  the  making  of  wave-motions  in  a  small  pond,  where  he 
directly  controls  the  direction  and  amount,  into  the  understanding 
of  the  wave-motion  in  lake  or  ocean,  he  is  also  ready,  though  it 
mav  be  in  the  form  of  but  a  dim  feeling,  to  realize  the  motion  of 
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the  earth  as  it  sweeps  him  past  the  sun  and  stars  by  day  and 
night.  He  can  then  intelHgibly  carry  his  notion  of  day  and  night, 
and  the  revokition  of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  over  into  a  com- 
prehension of  the  yearly  journey  of  the  earth  about  the  sun,  and 
to  seize  with  delight  the  notion  of  the  circling  planets  as  they 
accompany  the  earth.  The  whirling  top,  the  swinging  pendulum, 
and  the  sling-shot  will  then  all  carry  with  them  such  association 
as  will  gradually  build  up  a  usable  concept  of  force  and  motion. 
We  find  children  of  eight  able  to  develop,  through  this  notion  of 
mass  and  bulk,  a  rational  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Chil- 
dren of  nine  can  carry  farther  the  same  idea  through  some  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  specific  gravity.  The  best  point  of 
attack  has  been  found  to  be  through  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
a  floating  body  displaces  its  own  weight  of  liquid,  and  that  this 
method  is  the  most  practical  one  of  finding  the  volume  of  an 
irr^ular  solid;  and  with  this  experimental  method  of  approach 
the  child  can  experience  the  joy  which  made  Archimedes's 
"  Eureka  "  ring. 

The  historical  evolution  of  the  sciences  indicates,  among 
many  other  usable  points,  either  the  order  in  which  the  concept 
has  developed,  or  even  the  practical  problems  which  have  caused 
the  change  of  some  simpler  concept  into  its  more  scientific  form. 

The  notion  of  the  force  gained  as  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  a  moving  mass  comes  practically  very  early  in  the  experience 
of  a  running  boy ;  and  it  would  seem  possible,  with  proper  appara- 
tus, early  to  gain  some  notion  of  this  force  of  impact  as  dependent 
upon  velocity.  Each  child's  experience  contains  vivid  images 
of  force  embodied  in  a  rapidly  moving  train,  or  a  body  falling 
from  a  great  height,  with  a  vague  idea  that  the  force  possessed 
of  this  body  is  related  to  the  height  from  which  it  has  fallen  or 
the  rate  of  the  train. 

The  incontestable  interest  in  the  locomotive  of  the  child  of 
nine  or  ten  can  readily  be  turned  into  forming  experimentally 
some  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  mechanical  energy  obtained  to  the 
chemical  energ>'  stored  up  in  the  fuel  used,  and  back  again  to  the 
source  of  that  energy  in  the  plants  which  form  the  coal.  To 
allow  the  interest  of  a  child  to  expend  itself  in  merely  running 
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his  toy  engine,  or  in  merely  constructing  a  tram  of  cars,  without 
making  such  activities  the  center  of  experiments  necessitating 
the  control  of  the  ideas  of  utilization  of  the  coal's  energy  by  the 
child,  is  an  inexcusable  waste  of  opportunity. 

On  the  biological  side,  the  effect  of  the  force  of  g^ravity  on 
plants  and  animals  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten.  The  geo- 
tropism  of  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  is  an  especially  good  point 
for  experimentation  with  five-,  six-,  and  seven-year-old  children, 
and  helps  the  child  to  a  correct  conception  of  the  plant  as  a  living 
thing,  moving  and  growing  under  the  same  conditions  as  itself. 
Here  such  experiments  as  are  often  given  later  should  be  tried, 
showing  the  lifting  power  of  germinating  seed  and  the  strength 
of  the  growing  stem  and  shoot.  The  very  definite  response  of 
some  of  the  lower  forms  of  animals  to  position  with  reference 
to  the  force  of  gravitation  would  be  one  of  the  earliest  ways  of 
making  the  child  discriminate,  in  his  observation  of  lower  forms 
of  life,  between  the  apparently  voluntary  and  the  involuntary 
motions  of  animals.  The  relating  of  this  to  the  familiar  motion 
of  the  moth  to  the  flame,  and  back  again  to  the  motions  of  the 
plants,  will  strengthen  his  ideas  of  unity  of  nature  much  more 
than  the  rolling  sphere  of  the  kindergarten  gifts.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  remark  that  the  biological  scientists  of  the 
new  school  declare  that  the  anthropomorphic  attitude  of  mind  to 
which  men  are  accustomed  from  their  earliest  childhood  is  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  scientific  thinking,  and  one  which,  in 
their  opinion,  is  the  easiest  to  eradicate  in  youth. 

In  later  physiological  work  in  the  human  body  some  analysis 
of  the  more  ordinary  muscular  movements,  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  principle  of  the  force  involved  through  the  use  of  some  anal- 
ysis of  locomotion  to  show  that  it  is  a  continuous  forward  fall, 
and  that  the  attitude  of  greatest  security  involves  a  principle  of 
placing  the  center  of  g^ravity  with  reference  to  the  base  of  support, 
involve  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  a  child  can  consciously 
connect  in  a  new  form  his  notion  of  the  action  of  the  force  of 
gravity  with  a  felt  or  muscular  force. 

The  continual  repetition,  year  by  year,  of  experiments  show- 
ing the  dependence  of  animal  life  upon  vegetable,  and  vegetable 
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life  upon  inorganic  material,  as  engines  utilizing  energy  derived 
from  the  sun,  brings  out  in  more  detail  this  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  life,  and  should  involve  more  and  more  analysis  of  the 
forces  concerned. 

The  necessity  for  recognizing  that  the  scientific  development 
of  the  nineteenth  century  found  its  origin  in  the  intelligent  con- 
trol of  processes  of  manufacture  gives  a  clue  for  the  educational 
use  of  industrial  processes.  The  truth  that  these  processes  must 
never  center  in  themselves  scientifically,  if  their  use  is  to  be 
really  educational  must,  however,  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
teacher.  It  is  too  easy  to  be  satisfied  with  the  logical  use  and  con- 
trol by  the  child  of  the  particular  process  he  is  carrying  on,  with- 
out seeing  that  he  makes  the  widest  possible  application  of  the 
principle  worked  out  to  the  greatest  natural  forces  which  his  tiny 
process  in  any  way  parallels.  With  the  growth  of  his  ability 
to  liken  causes,  to  trace  their  effects  (though  Protean  in  form) 
as  like  in  that  nature  which  is  essential  to  his  desired  end,  the 
child  will  come  naturally  into  the  possession  of  that  scientific 
method  which  is  the  key  to  intellectual  power  in  any  field  of 
knowledge.  He  will  do  this  without  divorcing  the  play  of  emo- 
tion, and  color  of  feeling,  from  his  thinking;  a  divorcement  that 
leads  to  the  sterile  intellectualism  which,  sufficient  in  itself,  does 
not  find  its  final  satisfaction  in  expression  in  activity  of  worth  to 
man. 

Katherine  B.  Camp. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
College  of  Education. 


PREREQUISITES  FOR  LEARNING  TO  READ. 

The  occupations  of  the  primary  school  are  more  and  more 
being  determined  by  the  stage  of  growth  dominant  in  the  child. 
Preparation  for  later  school  needs,  which  was  formerly  the  basis 
for  most  of  the  primary  education,  has  been  met  by  the  belief 
that  future  power  depends  upon  the  development  of  present 
power,  not  upon  something  stored  up  from  the  outside  to  be  used 
on  some  distant  day. 

This  essential  change  of  base  involves  one  of  the  prerequisites 
for  learning  to  read,  namely,  that  that  stage  of  growth  be  reached 
which  finds  in  reading  a  natural  expression  and  a  natural  source 
of  supply. 

Through  the  first  few  years  the  child's  development  is  char- 
acterized largely  by  his  great  physical  activity  and  his  instinctive 
social  interest.  As  he  grows,  the  constant  and  apparently  aim- 
less physical  activity  develops  into  a  more  definite,  constructive 
interest.  He  begins  to  make  things,  and  to  put  imaginary  play 
meanings  into  what  was  before  pleasure  in  mere  bodily  motion. 
In  the  same  way  the  social  instinct,  satisfied  at  first  by  simple 
companionship,  grows  into  an  increasing  desire  to  communicate 
the  inner  interests  and  to  share  the  life  of  others.  As  this  desire 
reaches  farther,  toward  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  it  extends  to 
what  reading  can,  in  a  measure,  begin  to  supply.  The  child's 
absorption  in  some  part  of  his  experience  becomes  concentrated 
enough  and  definite  enough  to  unite  him  sympathetically  with 
others  who  have  been  connected  with  that  same  experience.  For 
example:  This  experience  may  be  some  phase  of  his  play  —  like 
digging  a  cave — in  which  he  becomes  so  interested  that  he  is 
eager  to  know  about  other  people  who  have  lived  in  caves.  The 
play  is  merely  the  point  of  departure,  but  from  it  runs  out  a  per- 
manent interest.  And  reading  becomes  one  of  the  means  through 
which  this  interest  may  be  satisfied.  It  is  not  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  that  first  simple  story  of  the  cave,  or  Indian,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  is  necessary  to  the  child  as  outside  knowledge  — 
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some  inherent  value  in  the  story  which  he  should  absorb;  but 
rather  that  it  gives  a  fuller,  richer  meaning  to  something  inherent 
in  him,  an  interest  through  which  he  is  living. 

A  further  prerequisite  is  the  mental  development  which  makes 
the  process  of  learning  to  read  a  natural  one.  This  is,  perhaps, 
implied  in  what  has  just  been  said,  and  is  a  side  of  the  change 
manifesting  itself  at  this  age  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
beginnings  of  all  formal  work.  With  the  expansion  of  the  social 
nature  there  must  be  the  powers  of  abstraction,  of  concentration, 
and  of  attention  to  small  and  definite  representations  involved 
even  in  the  beginnings  of  reading.  First  expression  of  any  kind 
is  vague  and  without  control.  The  first  movements  are  unco- 
ordinated; the  single  sound  or  word  stands  at  first  for  a  whole 
combination  of  feelings.  With  the  widening  of  experience  dis- 
tinctions increase,  and  there  is  a  turning  naturally  to  a  more  com- 
plex and  definite  means  of  language  expression.  This  comes 
approximately  in  W'hat  is  sometimes  called  the  symbolic  period. 
With  the  developing  powers  of  abstraction  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing interest  in  symbols.  The  child  of  six  begins  to  be  interested 
in  process,  as  shown  by  his  willingness  to  work  out  steps  when 
there  is  greater  distance  between  the  steps  and  the  result.  Sym- 
bols are  no  longer  wholly  foreign  to  his  world.  They  are  part  of 
a  means  through  which  he  is  to  discover  something  that  he  wants. 
When  this  time  comes  his  curiosity  about  them  is  instinctive  and 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  first  reading  and  number 
lessons.  But  until  his  mental  life  is  complex  enough  to  need  a 
language  expression  full  of  restriction  he  is  not  ready  for  reading, 
since  reading  from  the  first  is  based  on  a  recognition  of  limitation 
in  the  use  of  the  symbols  employed. 

Before  the  little  child  is  given  much  direction  in  his  drawing 
he  is  given  ample  opportunity  for  several  years  to  experiment  with 
his  colors  and  pencil,  to  discover  their  possibilities  in  relation  to 
what  he  has  to  say  through  them.  In  the  same  way  the  child  in  the 
kindergarten  who  is  unable  to  skip  to  a  set  rhythm  is  encouraged 
to  join  in  the  movement  in  his  own  way  (which  may  be  an  uncer- 
tain trot,  or  a  run  and  a  jump),  and  so  in  time  he  gains  the  muscu- 
lar control  and  the  cultivation  of  ear  which  enable  him  to  interpret 
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with  perfect  poise  of  body  any  rhythm  played  to  him.  In  just 
the  same  way  there  is  the  sense-experience  and  the  co-ordination 
which  prepare  for  reading.  It  is  the  experience  in  hearing  speech 
and  in  speech  utterance  which  is  termed  the  hearing-speech-mean- 
ing habit;  for,  since  language  is  the  tool  of  reading,  a  good,  free 
development  of  speech  is  its  foundation.  To  begin  the  use  of 
written  and  printed  symbols  without  it  is  like  attempting  to  teach 
a  child  the  technique  of  music  before  he  has  had  the  musical 
experience  involved  in  hearing  melodies,  in  singing  himself,  and 
in  all  the  unconscious  motor  expression  of  the  rhythm  sense  born 
in  him. 

Summing  this  up,  we  have  a  widening  of  the  social  interests 
which  shall  find  in  reading  a  natural  expression;  sufficiently 
advanced  development  to  make  the  mental  effort  natural  and  to 
avoid  undue  fatigue;  and  a  good,  full  speech  development. 

On  the  more  formal  side  of  method,  if  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion is  made  the  test  and  is  applied  consistently,  the  method  must 
be  good.  And  much  enjoyment  may  be  added  by  the  realization 
that  this  beginning  work  not  only  leads  to  something  else,  but 
may  be  in  itself  a  vital  activity  directly  connected  with  what  con- 
cerns the  child  now.  When  these  two  conditions  are  met,  the 
**  I  see  an  apple  **  type  of  sentence  is  replaced  by  something  of 
genuine  meaning;  and  the  approach  to  the  first  reading  is  not 
made  through  lists  of  words,  or  other  symbols,  unrelated  to  some 
such  meaning.  This  does  not  exclude  phonics  or  work  on  dis- 
connected words,  but  it  makes  that  kind  of  exercise  merely  auxili- 
ary in  a  process  whose  essential  purpose  is  to  establish  another 
means  of  connection  between  the  child's  self  and  the  life  of  his 
outer  world. 

Della  Justine  Long. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
The  Colleges. 


ASSIGNMENT  TO  FIRST  GRADE. 

I  HAVE  long  felt  that  greater  care  should  be  taken,  in  assign- 
ing pupils  to  first  grade,  to  ascertain  if  they  are  mentally  equipped 
for  the  business  of  learning  to  read  and  write.  From  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  assumed  that  when  a  child  is  six  years  of 
age  it  is  ready  for  the  serious  business  of  the  school,  and  in  most 
cases  no  other  qualification  is  looked  for.  Would  it  not  be  just  as 
logical  and  just  as  pedagogical  to  say,  "  The  child  is  seven,  it 
should  go  to  second  grade;''  and  so  on?  In  fact,  greater  care 
should  be  taken  in  determining  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  enter  first 
grade  than  for  any  other  grade  in  the  school.  If  this  were  done, 
much  of  the  later  haziness,  uncertainty,  and  discouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  child  would  be  obviated ;  also  much  of  the  dislike 
for  school  which  many  times  comes  to  those  who  are  left  over  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  My  experience  has  been  that  these 
"  left  overs ''  work  under  difficulties  all  through  the  school,  often 
l^ecome  troublesome,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  do  satisfactory  work. 

In  experimenting  with  this  thought  in  mind,  I  took  two 
children  from  the  kindergarten  —  one  a  few  months  over  five 
years  of  age,  the  other  six  years  of  age.  Both  were  strong, 
healthy  children,  but  of  an  entirely  different  nervous  tempera- 
ment. I  took  them  into  a  first-grade  room  with  a  beginning  first- 
grade  class.  I  found  a  very  great  difference  in  their  ability  to 
react  to  the  demands  of  the  new  environment.  In  the  older  child 
muscular  co-ordination  was  so  weak  that  it  was  impossible  for  it 
to  reproduce  writing,  a  simple  picture  or  drawing,  or  to  make 
simple  objects  of  paper,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy;  while  the 
younger  at  the  first  attempt  usually  produced  results  quite  similar 
to  the  copy.  The  older  child  could  not  remember  the  symbols 
associated  with  pictures  or  actions,  while  the  younger  remem- 
bered two  out  of  three  the  following  day.  In  short,  at  the  end  of 
a  week's  time  one  could  not  notice  that  the  older  child  had  made 
any  progress.     It  could  not  adjust  itself:   it  was  not  interested. 
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The  point  is  that  the  older  child  was  really  less  mature  than  the 
younger.  The  time  had  not  come  for  persistent  imitation  inscead 
of  simple  imitation.    There  was  no  ability  for  repeated  effort ;  no 

• 

ability  to  hold  the  presentation  in  the  attention  and  to  compare 
the  results  of  the  first  attempt  with  second  and  third,  etc.  There- 
fore the  child  was  incapable  of  taking  up  the  first-grade  work. 
On  request  of  the  parent,  the  child  was  taken  from  the  kinder- 
garten and  put  in  first  grade.  Results  proved  what  I  had  antici- 
pated. At  the  end  of  four  months  it  was  still  the  kindergarten 
child  —  restless  and  inattentive,  because  uninterested.  The 
younger  child  could  more  properly  have  taken  up  the  work,  yet 
did  not  do  so  until  a  year  later  —  who  can  doubt  with  how  much 
greater  gain  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  transition  was  too  sudden. 
Many  of  our  first-grade  teachers  nowadays  introduce  their  pupils 
to  reading  and  numbers  very  carefully.  Nevertheless,  owing  to 
the  vast  difference  in  the  degree  of  maturity  of  these  six-year-old 
children,  many  of  them  are  led  to  these  subjects  before  there  is 
ability  or  motive  on  their  part.  The  motive  is  the  teacher's,  and 
the  more  ability  she  has,  the  less  harm  there  is  done. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  above  are  special  cases,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  principals  would  look  into  the  matter  more 
carefully,  many  such  would  be  found.  The  assignment  to  first- 
grade  should  be  controlled  by  the  principal  just  as  those  to  any 
other  grade.  I  think  there  should  be  a  class  in  every  school  where 
these  immature  six-year-olds  could  continue  working  under  the 
kindergarten  idea,  until  the  teacher  would  be  forced  in  self- 
defense  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write. 

Frank  W.  Stahl. 

MosELEY  School, 
Chicago. 


A  STUDY  IN  ARRESTED  DEVELOPMENT. 

I  HAVE  had  a  girl  in  my  classes  for  over  a  year  who  has 
interested  and  puzzled  me  very  much.  She  is  about  sixteen 
years  old,  very  small  for  her  age,  and  appears  much  younger 
than  she  is.  She  left  the  public  schools  when  in  the  fifth  grade, 
and  then  attended  a  large  private  school  imtil  last  year,  when  she 
entered  the  school  where  I  am  teaching.  I  believe  she  is  an  only 
child,  and  I  know  that  her  mother  is  very  ambitious  for  her. 

She  first  came  to  me  the  second  half  of  last  year,  when  I 
had  her  in  a  grammar  class  and  alone  in  German.  I  had  been 
warned  by  one  of  her  former  teachers  that  she  could  not  learn 
anything.  I  did  not  find  her  stolidly  stupid,  but  it  seemed  as 
if  her  mind  must  have  been  paralyzed  when  she  was  perhaps 
ten  years  old,  and  she  had  never  used  it  to  any  extent  since, 
so  incapable  was  she  of  doing  any  independent  thinking.  She 
worked  hard,  and  was  always  attentive  and  eager  to  do  well. 
She  never  volunteered  an  answer,  but  if  called  upon  always  said 
something  immediately,  but  without  any  thought,  unless  the 
question  was  prefaced  by  the  remark,  "Think  before  you 
answer.''  In  the  grammar  class  she  had  a  conscious  way  of 
looking  around,  after  reciting,  as  though  she  expected  to  be 
laughed  at,  and  would  often  add,  scarcely  stopping  for  breath: 
"O  no,  that  isn't  right!"  Her  habit  of  answering  without 
thinking  led  to  some  curious  results,  as  when  she  told  me  that  the 
plural  of  "Mr.''  is  "  Mrs.",  and  when  she  said  in  sober  earnest : 
"  If  the  subject  is  that  about  which  something  is  said,  the  predi- 
cate must  be  that  about  which  nothing  is  said." 

She  could  not  keep  up  with  the  class,  and  it  soon  seemed 
best  to  give  her  individual  work  in  grammar;  so  I  divided  a 
period  between  her  grammar  and  her  German;  and  it  was  the 
hardest  and  most  discouraging  work  I  have  ever  done.  I  might 
flatter  myself  one  day  that  there  was  one  point  she  surely  under- 
stood, only  to  find  the  next  day  that  the  same  ground  must  be 
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gone  over  again.  She  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  catch 
some  little  external  sign  by  which  she  might  know  a  thing.  For 
example,  I  found  that  she  had  decided  that  all  words  of  two 
letters  were  prepositions  and  was  working  on  that  principle. 

She  told  me  that  she  had  studied  German  a  good  many  years, 
and  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  was  an  advanced  pupil  in 
that  branch.  But  I  soon  found  that  what  she  had  to  work  with 
was  a  small  vocabulary  and  a  very  well-developed  ability  for 
guessing  at  the  relations  between  words.  She  had  no  idea  of 
how  to  determine  the  tense  of  a  verb  or  the  case  of  a  noun  by 
its  form,  and  as  a  result  could  not  write  the  simplest  sentence  in 
(jerman  correctly.  But  when  I  tried  to  have  her  learn  to  decline 
nouns  and  conjugate  verbs,  I  found  that  it  was  simply  impossible 
for  her  to  do  so.  She  cannot,  and  I  doubt  if  she  ever  will  be 
able  to  learn  a  set  of  endings  and  remember  them  for  more  than 
a  day.  Her  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  of  words  will 
have  to  come  entirely  from  their  use  in  sentences. 

I  confess  that  when  I  learned  that  this  pupil  was  to  be  in 
both  my  Latin  and  algebra  classes  this  year,  I  groaned  inwardly, 
and  I  still  think  the  Latin  was  a  mistake.  It  was  her  mother's 
wish  that  she  should  take  it.  She  had  been  through  the  ele- 
mentary algebra  with  some  tears  and  so  little  success  that  it  was  a 
question  whether  she  should  f)e  allowed  to  go  on  into  high-school 
algebra.  I  started  out  with  two  determinations :  that  she  should 
not  fail  in  both  Latin  and  algebra,  and  that,  if  possible,  she  should 
get  over  the  feeling  that  a  schoolgirl's  life  is  a  burden;  for  I 
believe  she  works  as  hard  as  any  girl  in  school.  I  have  tried  to 
give  her  more  confidence  in  herself  and  always  to  make  her 
think  before  answering.  She  is  succeeding  in  algebra  beyond 
my  hopes,  which  were  not  very  high.  She  works  examples  fairly 
accurately,  though  very  slowly  (her  writing  and  figuring  look 
like  that  of  a  young  child),  but  in  the  problems  it  is  still  only  the 
very  simplest  that  she  can  reason  out  herself.  She  constantly 
gives  proofs  that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  she  lets  some  rule  or 
catch  phrase  take  the  place  of  thought.  The  first  of  the  year 
she  heard  some  of  the  girls  use  the  phrase,  ''  two  minuses  make  a 
plus,"  and  that  immediately  became  her  all-sufficient  answer  for 
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all  questions  of  sign,  whether  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, or  division. 

In  Latin  the  case  is  less  encouraging.  To  learn  a  vocabulary 
or  declension,  as  I  said  before,  is  an  impossibility  for  her.  In 
writing  sentences  she  can  think  out  the  proper  case  or  the  proper 
number  of  a  noun,  whichever  suggests  itself  to  her  first,  but  to 
think  out  both  number  and  case  without  any  suggestions  seems 
beyond  her.  Her  highly  developed  guessing  powers  made  her 
work  in  translation,  while  the  sentences  were  very  simple,  fairly 
good.  But  I  found  that  she  was  determining  the  relations  of  the 
words  entirely  by  their  order  in  the  sentence.  The  first  word 
was  always  subject,  then  came  its  modifiers,  then  the  object  and 
its  modifiers,  and  finally  the  verb.  If  the  first  word  chanced  to 
be  in  the  genitive  case,  it  made  no  difference  to  her,  it  answered 
her  purpose  for  a  subject,  just  as  well  as  a  nominative.  And 
when  unkind  fate  chanced  to  give  her  a  sentence  where  the  verb 
stood  first,  she  transformed  the  verb  without  hesitation  into  a 
noun  of  kindred  meaning,  and  went  happily  on  her  way.  When 
her  vocabulary  fails  her,  her  guesses  are  sometimes  surprising, 
as  when  she  translated  *'  puer  libnun  habct/'  "the  boy  is  gener- 
ous," on  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  librum  sounds  like  "lib- 
eral,'' and  "liberal  ''  is  "generous.'' 

Of  course,  I  have  a  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  this  mental 
paralysis,  if  I  may  call  it  that,  though  I  may  be  all  wrong.  I  know 
nothing  of  her  early  teaching,  but  before  I  had  heard  the  phrase 
"arrested  development,"  I  had  decided  in  my  own  mind  that 
as  a  child  this  girl  was  probably  very  small  and  fairly  bright, 
and  appeared  younger,  and  therefore  brighter,  than  she  really 
was;  and  that  unduly  ambitious  parents,  and  perhaps  ambitious 
teachers,  had  pushed  her  on  until  she  got  entirely  beyond  her 
depth.  Being  a  patient,  uncomplaining  child,  she  did  not  make  a 
fuss  when  she  could  not  understand,  but  simply  ceased  to  try,  and 
gradually  built  up,  as  a  substitute  for  understanding,  and  thought, 
a  system  of  catch  phrases  and  guesswork,  until  she  almost 
lost  the  power  of  thinking.  Inevitably,  the  result  was  repeated 
failures  as  she  got  into  higher  classes  and  a  consequent  loss  of 
confidence  in  herself.     The  individual   work  possible  in   small 
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classes  may  to  some  extent  repair  the  damage,  but  it  can  never 
do  so  entirely  or  make  up  for  the  time  she  has  lost.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  she  might  have  been  a  fairly  good,  though  never 
a  brilliant,  scholar  under  wiser  training. 

Susan  Whipple  Lewis. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  Schools. 


SOME  FUNDAMENTALS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 

WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 

A  FEW  years  ago  progressive  teachers  of  English  had  high 
hopes  for  the  future  of  composition  in  the  schools.  The  old 
system  —  or  lack  of  system  —  of  long,  formal  compositions  writ- 
ten at  infrequent  and  irregular  intervals,  of  subjects  calling  for 
vague  moralizing  or  crude  digests  of  boc4cs  of  reference,  of  arbi- 
trary^ and  trivial  criticism,  if  any,  had  given  away  all  along  the 
line  to  more  rational  and  orderly  methods  of  instruction.  Chil- 
dren of  twelve  were  no  longer  obliged  to  wrestle  with  such  topics 
as  "  Slavery,"  "  Joy  and  Duty,''  and  "  Solitude,"  as  did  Mrs. 
Wiggins's  delightful  Rebecca,  whose  teacher  told  her  that  "  one  " 
and  '* one's"  were  more  refined  in  writing  than  "you"  and 
"yours;"  that  cats,  chips,  and  milk-pails  were  things  too  com- 
mon to  mention ;  and  that  she  didn't  like  the  idea  of  "  a  cow  in  a 
composition."  The  work  was  no  longer  handed  over  to  the 
teacher  with  most  leisure,  or  farmed  out  among  all  the  teachers 
of  the  school ;  but  was  assigned  to  a  special  teacher  of  English, 
who  had  charge,  it  is  true,  of  classes  in  literature,  rhetoric,  and 
composition,  but  who  at  least  attempted  to  "  correct "  the  student's 
written  work  with  some  degree  of  thoroughness.  Text-books  of 
"rhetoric  and  composition"  increased  and  multiplied.  Practice 
in  writing  was  made  frequent  and  regular.  A  "theme"  once  a 
week  became  the  ideal  and  in  most  cases  the  attainment  of  the 
schools ;  while  some  ambitious  institutions,  fired  by  the  example 
of  the  Harvard  "  daily  theme,"  provided  for  even  more  numerous 
written  exercises.  Best  of  all,  the  subjects  given  were  no  longer 
unwieldy  and  remote,  but  simple  and  concrete,  chosen  for  thei^ 
appeal  to  the  child's  own  experience  and  interests.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  teachers  of  Engh'sh,  comparing  the  new  order  of 
things  with  the  old,  felt  confident  that  the  program  of  constant 
practice  and  simple  subjects  would  soon  yield  large  returns  in  the 
shape  of  honest  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  fresh- 
ness, genuineness,  and  vigor  in  his  writing. 
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But  SO  far  the  returns  have  not  come  up  to  these  sanguine 
expectations,  and  composition  teachers  of  today  are  somewhat 
chastened  in  spirit,  and  in  many  cases  actually  discouraged  and 
baffled.  Looked  at  in  bulk,  to  be  sure,  the  written  work  in  the 
schools  is  on  a  higher  level  than  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  hap- 
hazard instruction.  It  contains  probably  fewer  absurdities,  and 
it  is  undeniably  neater  in  appearance,  more  correct  in  the 
mechanics  of  paragraphing,  punctuation,  and  capitalization.  But 
these  negative  virtues  seem  a  slight  reward  for  the  sacrifices  of 
time  and  strength,  the  gallons  of  red  ink  poured  out  by  painstak- 
ing teachers  upon  the  papers  of  industrious  and  docile  pupils. 
And,  greatest  disappointment  of  all,  the  expected  change  in  the 
students'  attitude  toward  their  work  has  not  taken  place.  The 
gifted  child  undoubtedly  finds  fuller  opportunities  for  employing 
his  talent,  and  in  every  school  there  are  individual  instances  of 
vivid,  effective  writing;  but  the  average  boy  and  girl  still  find 
composition  the  most  distasteful  of  their  school  occupations,  and 
candidly  inform  their  teacher  that  there  is  nothing  they  hate  so 
much  as  "writing  themes.''  If  the  teacher  keeps  watch  of  their 
struggles  in  the  process,  he  is  not  likely  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
remark.  The  results  of  writing  undertaken  in  this  spirit  are 
naturally  deplorable.  My  observation  has  been  that,  while  most 
school  compositions  give  evidence  of  an  amiable  desire  to  carry 
out  the  teacher's  directions  so  far  as  understood,  in  thought  they 
are  without  form  and  void.  Anything  more  sprawling  in  struc- 
ture, more  meager  and  colorless  in  presentation,  it  w^ould  be 
difficult  to  imagine.  I  once  heard  a  teacher  of  a  biologic  turn 
of  mind  despairingly  characterize  them  as  "amoeboid."  In  such 
work  the  trouble  lies  too  far  back  to  be  reached  bv  detailed  criti- 
cism.  Positive  and  glaring  faults  would  afford  a  welcome  handle. 
'Equally  discouraging  is  another  type  of  composition  in  which  the 
writer  pours  out  words  with  a  "  fatal  facility,"  hoping  to  impress 
the  teacher  and  the  class  by  his  fine  writing.  Such  a  student  is 
usually  complacent,  and  feels  aggrieved  and  unconvinced  when 
the  teacher  points  out  his  unreality  and  insincerity.  In  both 
types  persistent  practice  seems  only  to  wear  deeper  channels  of 
limp  thinking  and  slipshod  statement.    And  nothing  more  greatly 
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astonishes  the  expectant  teacher  than  the  indiflferent  way  in  which 
children  write  on  their  dearest  and  most  intimate  concerns,  about 
which  they  will  chatter  by  the  hour  together. 

Betrayed  thus  by  the  formula  to  which  w^e  have  pinned  our 
faith,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  us  feel  at  times  as  if  we 
had  come  into  a  blind  alley,  and  are  almost  ready  to  subscribe  to 
the  assertion  not  infrequently  made  that  training  in  writing, 
except  on  its  more  mechanical  side,  cannot  be  given  in  the  school. 
But  a  comparison  with  some  other  kinds  of  school  training  and  a 
glance  beyond  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  should  disabuse  us 
of  this  notion.  Other  types  of  activity,  particularly  the  arts  and 
handicrafts,  are  carried  on  under  simplified  conditions  in  the 
school  in  such  a  way  as  to  equip  the  student  for  undertaking  them 
in  their  more  complicated  forms  outside.  Never  has  writing  been 
so  normal  and  so  important  a  social  activity  as  it  is  today;  never 
has  it  so  closely  approached  the  universality  and  spontaneity  of 
spoken  language.  There  are  few  teachers  of  composition,  I  sup- 
pose, who  have  not  had  the  experience  of  seeing  pupils  of  theirs, 
whose  compositions  in  school  were  depressingly  flabby  and  inept, 
turn  oflf  in  the  bracing  air  of  *' actual  life"  straightforward, 
vigorous  written  work  that  hit  some  particular  nail  very  squarely 
on  the  head.  But  it  is  unfair  to  conclude  from  such  an  experience 
that  the  rough-and-tumble  arena  of  modern  life,  with  its  enor- 
mous complexity,  its  inequality  of  opportunity,  its  often  brutal 
enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  gives  the 
only  or  the  most  efficient  and  economical  training  to  young  people 
in  the  handling  of  written  language.  Such  an  argument  tells 
against  all  forms  of  special  equipment,  and  so  overreaches  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  unfair  to  assume  that  the  school 
has  nothing  to  learn  from  the  larger  social  situation.  The  very 
fact  that  the  child  who  writes  listlessly  and  unwillingly  in  school 
may  be  kindled  into  eagerness  to  write  outside  of  school  should 
be  enough  to  show  us,  if  our  eyes  were  not  fastened  so  persistently 
on  the  mere  writing  product,  that  help  in  our  present  difficulties 
is  likely  to  come  from  investigation  of  the  child's  own  attitude 
toward  his  writing  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  set 
to  write. 
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For  US  as  teachers,  however,  the  best  approach  to  such  an 
investigation  is  an  indirect  approach  by  way  of  inquiry  into  our 
present  practice.  Hitherto  we  have  accepted  the  formula  of  fre- 
quent writing  on  simple  subjects  pretty  much  as  a  rule  of  thumb. 
As  such  its  results  have  not  proved  satisfactory,  and,  since  no 
ready-made  substitute  offers  itself,  the  only  course  open  lo  us 
is  to  examine  into  its  underlying  assumptions  and  presuppositions 
in  order  to  discover  whether  we  must  throw  it  overboard — in 
which  case  some  new  method  of  procedure  will  undoubtedly 
emerge  —  or  only  bring  our  use  of  it  into  closer  conformity  with 
its  true  supporting  principles. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  nowadays  about  the  importance 
of  having  "  controlling  concepts/'  ''  fundamental  principles "  in 
the  teaching  of  any  subject;  and  the  implication  seems  to  be  that 
the  average  teacher  somehow  manages  to  scratch  along  without 
their  aid.  The  distinction,  however,  lies  in  the  nature  of  this 
controlling  principle  rather  than  in  the  fact  of  its  presence  or 
absence.  In  one  case  it  is  a  mere  unformulated,  uncriticised 
assumption,  gathered  from  books,  from  the  talk  of  others,  from 
instruction  or  chance  suggestions  in  childhood.  It  is  often  no 
more  than  a  "bias,''  but  nevertheless  it  shapes  and  sometimes 
warps  our  practice.  In  the  other  case,  this  controlling  concept 
is  itself  controlled,  and  serves  as  a  definite  instrument  for  testing 
and  modifying  practice.  It  is  developed  through  a  bringing  to 
light  and  working  over  of  our  "  mere  assumptions,"  and  the  occa- 
sion of  its  development  is  always  some  sort  of  hitch  in  practice. 
That  such  a  hitch  exists  today  in  our  teaching  of  composition  we 
have  already  admitted.  Our  next  step  must  therefore  be  the 
marshaling  and  scrutinizing  of  its  assumptions. 

Ask  any  teacher  of  composition  who  is  not  a  mere  dullard  — 
and  dullards  are  few  in  the  teaching  profession  nowadays,  and 
perhaps  fewer  in  English  than  elsewhere  —  what  he  is  after,  and 
he  will  be  likely  to  tell  you  promptly  that  he  is  trying  to  g^et  his 
pupils  "to  express  themselves."  Ask  him  why  he  wants  them  to 
do  that,  and  he  will  flounder  for  a  while  among  vague  generali- 
zations about  "culture"  and  "self-expression  as  the  goal  of 
individual  development."    Pressed  for  his  views  on  the  nature  qf 
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language,  he  will  assert  that  it  is  an  "  activity  for  the  expression 
of  thought,"  a  "medium  for  the  expression  of  thought; "  and,  if 
persistently  harried,  may  be  driven  to  admit  that  this  expression 
is  of  course  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  thought  to  some- 
body else.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  aim  in  the  teaching  of 
composition  is  training  in  expression,  and  that  this  aim  is  based 
upon  a  conception  of  language  as  an  expressional  activity.  These 
two  related  assumptions  dominate  his  mind  and  control  his  prac- 
tice; and  the  notion  of  language  as  involving  communication, 
while  recognized  on  analysis  as  implicit  in  the  notion  of  expres- 
sion, plays  no  part  whatever  in  his  actual  teaching. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  instruction  in  composition  at  the  present 
time,  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  is  based  upon  just  these  views  of 
the  nature  of  language  and  the  aims  of  training  in  writing. 
The  emphasis  upon  expression  is  fortified,  and  perhaps  partially 
justified,  by  common  speech.  We  speak  of  "  an  unusual  expres- 
sion," a  person  who  cannot  "express  himself,"  "the  gift  of 
expression,"  etc.,  etc.  Moreover,  it  is  the  aspect  brought  forward 
in  books  on  composition,  even  the  most  recent.  Mr.  Percival 
Chubb  says  in  his  book.  The  Teaching  of  English:  "  Expression 
is  natural  and  necessary  to  the  child;  and  wherever  there  is 
expression,  there  is  composition.  If  the  medium  be  words,  oral 
or  written,  the  child  is  engaged  in  the  process  of  literary  com- 
position." Another  book  of  the  same  title,  the  joint  work  of 
Professors  Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott,  says:  "We  use  the 
term  ....  *  composition '  with  reference  to  instruction  and 
practice  in  the  art  of  expression,  t.  e,,  essay-writing  and  similar 
exercises ; "  and  quotes  in  another  chapter  from  Professor  Meikle- 
john :  "  Writing  and  speaking  are  simply  two  forms  of  one 
mental  act  —  the  act  of  expression."  I  am  not  now  discussing 
what  these  writers  mean  to  cover  by  the  term  "  expression,"  but 
simply  pointing  out  that  their  use  of  it  confirms  the  ordinary 
teacher  in  his  unanalyzed  assumption  that  language  is  purely 
expressional  and  individual. 

There  are  scattered  signs,  however,  becoming  every  day  more 
numerous,  of  a  recognition  of  the  communicatory  side  of  lan- 
guage as  more  than  a  mere  formal  element.     Professor  Scott, 
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who  has  long  made  it  a  working  principle  in  his  teaching,  says  in 
his  suggestive  chapter,  **  The  Philosophy  of  the  Assignment,"  in 
the  book  just  mentioned,  that  the  two  impulses,  to  express  and  to 
communicate  one's  thoughts  and  feelings,  are  complementary 
and  reciprocal.  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler's  article  on 
language  in  the  Baldwin  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology defines  language  as  **the  communication  of  thought 
through  speech  sounds ''  ;  and  says  further :  '*  Language  cannot 
be  defined  as  merely  the  expression  of  thought,  for  its  character 
and  history  are  determined  quite  as  much  by  the  consideration  of 
intelligibility  as  by  that  of  expression.  The  impulse  to  express  is 
individual,  but  the  function  of  speech  is  social."  And  Professor 
Cooley's  stimulating  little  book.  Human  Nature  and  the  Social 
Order,  in  pointing  out  the  relations  of  language  and  thought, 
says :  **  The  fact  is  that  language,  developed  by  the  race  through 
personal  intercourse  and  imparted  to  the  individual  in  the  same 
way,  can  never  be  dissociated  from  personal  intercourse  in  the 
mind;  and  since  higher  thought  involves  language,  it  is  always 
a  kind  of  imaginary  conversation.  The  word  and  the  interlocutor 
are  correlative  ideas.'' 

Hei*e,  then,  almost  on  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  into  the 
assumptions  at  the  base  of  our  practice,  we  find  two  views  of  the 
function  of  language,  of  which  one  alone,  that  of  expression,  has 
served  as  an  actual  controlling  principle,  while  that  of  communica- 
tion has  remained  a  dead  letter.  If  they  are  in  truth  fundamen- 
tally related,  it  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  some  at  least  of  our 
troubles  in  composition  teaching  arise  from  this  separation  and 
one-sided  emphasis.  The  other  side  certainly  needs  to  be  brought 
forward,  but  to  emphasize  it  by  itself  would  be  only  to  put  a  new 
face  on  the  old  difficulty.  What  we  must  have  is  a  further 
analysis  of  both  aspects  in  order  to  bring  out  their  right  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  our  practice. 

To  begin  with  the  more  familiar  notion  —  that  of  expression  : 
Just  what  do  we  mean  by  the  term  ?  Probably  it  calls  up  nothing 
more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the  setting  free  of  some  sort  of  activity, 
the  bringing  to  light  of  something  not  hitherto  revealed.  To 
express  thought  is  to  bring  out  by  means  of  sounds  or  symbols  of 
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sounds  something  that  already  exists  complete  and  independent  in 
the  mind.  Modern  psychology  is  with  us  to  the  extent  of  holding 
that  all  life  involves  what  may  be  called  expression,  and  that  the 
higher  the  organism,  the  more  numerous  arc  its  tendencies  or 
impulses  toward  activity  or  expression.  But  it  also  holds  that 
there  is  nothing  more  random  and  wasteful  than  bare  expression, 
the  mere  **  touching  off  of  activity.  In  fact,  it  maintains  that 
under  normal  conditions  in  higher  forms  such  bare  general 
expression  is  never  found.  These  impulsive  activities  begin  at 
once  to  be  co-ordinated  and  controlled,  and  so  become  effective 
in  further  development.  Organization,  not  mere  relief,  the  drain- 
ing off  of  surcharged  activity,  is  what  is  meant  by  growth:  and 
it  is  through  the  temporary  checking  of  tendencies  to  expression 
that  they  are  worked  over  into  complicated  and  serviceable  co- 
ordinations. Language  as  employed  by  the  child  of  school  age  is 
not  a  mere  impulsive  activity,  but  a  well-established  co-ordination 
in  process  of  further  organization  and  control.  As  such,  its 
function  is  that  of  organizing  tliought  far  more  truly  than  that  of 
merely  expressing  thought.  Thought  and  language  cannot  be 
held  apart  in  any  hard  and  fast  way.  They  are  aspects  of  one 
reconstruction,  and  it  is  misleading  to  speak  of  language  under 
any  such  figure  as  that  of  the  mere  garb  of  thought.  The  part 
that  language  plays  in  organizing  thought  is  commonly  over- 
looked in  the  books  on  the  subject  of  composition,  although  we 
frequently  recognize  it  in  experience.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
Mr.  Chubb  lays  stress  on  composition  as  promoting  mental 
organization. 

And  what  are  the  conditions,  we  must  ask  further,  that  bring 
about  this  organization  of  impulsive  activities  into  larger  and 
more  closely  knit  co-ordinations?  To  whatever  type  of  activity 
w^e  look,  w^e  find  that  the  reconstruction  comes  about  through 
meeting  and  mastering  a  particular  situation.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  co-ordination  in  general,  any  more  than  there  is  expres- 
sion in  general  or  thouglit  in  general.  Speech  arises  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  a  particular  social  situation,  and  is  the  means 
by  which  that  situation  is  controlled  and  enlarged.  It  is  at  once 
the  instrument  and  the  result  of  social  development.    Just  in  this 
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lies  the  communicatory,  and  therefore  social,  aspect  of  language. 
We  are  only  now  coming  to  understand  the  essentially  social 
make-up  of  the  individual;  and  it  is  largely  through  language 
that  he  builds  up  his  social  world  and  his  social  self,  as  it  is 
through  more  immediate  sensori-motor  co-ordinations  that  he 
builds  up  his  physical  world. 

It  is,  indeed,  easier  to  recognize  this  functioning  in  a  particu- 
lar situation  in  the  case  of  spoken  than  of  written  language.  We 
obviously  talk  to  some  particular  person  or  group  of  persons 
about  some  particular  thing.  We  tell  them  some  piece  of  news ; 
we  request  aid  or  information;  we  try  to  persuade  them  that  a 
thing  is  true  or  right.  The  normal  situation  is  familiar,  well 
defined,  and  in  most  cases  comparatively  easy  to  control.  If  it 
is  not,  the  failure  is  unmistakable,  and  we  pass  on  to  something 
else  or  try  a  new  method  of  approach.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  more  directly  practical  forms  of  written  communication. 
Letters,  telegrams,  advertisements,  business  notices  and  reports, 
arise  in  specific  situations  and  are  addressed  to  a  limited  and 
distinctly  recognized  public.  Their  character  is  almost  wholly 
determined  by  the  occasion  that  calls  them  forth  and  the  person 
or  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended.  They  serve  "merely 
utilitarian  ends,"  as  is  sometimes  slightingly  said;  that  is,  ends 
easily  recognized. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  more  formal  types  of  writing, 
with  anything  that  approaches  what  we  ordinarily  call  literature. 
Here  we  forget  that  written  speech  came  into  being  originally 
as  a  device  for  controlling  a  larger  situation  and  a  wider  public 
than  were  possible  to  control  through  oral  communication  alone; 
although  a  child's  story  like  Kipling's  "  How  the  Alphabet  Was 
Made  *'  were  sufficient  to  remind  us.  Or  else,  if  we  do  remember, 
we  hold,  with  some  of  our  betters,  that  "  origins  "  have  nothing 
to  do  with  present  conditions.  Because  these  conditions  —  print- 
ing, the  tel^raph,  the  railway  —  have  expanded  the  situation 
enormously  and  multiplied  the  number  of  people  involved,  we 
assume  that  the  situation  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  at  least  to 
determine  the  mode  of  writing,  except  in  the  vaguest  way.  We 
love  to  imagine  the  writer  —  novelist,  essayist,  or  poet  —  as  a 
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superior  person  consumed  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  pour 
forth  his  thoughts  and  feelings  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  relief, 
and  obHvious  or  scornful  of  the  public.  A  little  inquiry  destroys 
this  sentimental  illusion  by  revealing  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  literary  men  have  written  to  meet  the  pressure  of  a  particu- 
lar situation  —  which  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  of  gain- 
ing their  immediate  bread  and  butter  —  and  that  more  often 
than  not  they  have  had  in  mind  a  very  specific  public,  and  fre- 
quently some  one  person.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no 
piece  of  literature  has  ever  appealed  to  that  thin  abstraction  "  the 
general  public,"  it  is  equally  true  that  it  has  always  appealed  to 
one  of  many  "publics."  The  different  magazines  or  the  news- 
papers of  any  large  city  show  pretty  conclusively  the  existence  of 
such  publics. 

And  what  is  the  bearing  of  this  long  discussion  upon  oui 
specific  problem  of  composition  in  the  schools  ?  Just  this :  The 
ignoring  of  the  situation  underlying  and  conditioning  every  large 
literary  product  has  led  to  an  overlooking  of  the  organizing  and 
communicatory  or  social  aspects  of  language,  and  a  consequent 
over-insistence  upon  the  expressional  and  individual  aspects. 
These  aspects,  and  others  due  to  the  situation,  but  not  recognized 
as  such,  have  been  generalized  and  formulated  as  principles  of 
literary  criticism  and  practice;  and  then  carried  over  from  the 
world  of  literature  proper,  a  world  of  mature  and  distinguished 
achievement,  into  the  school  world  of  immature  and  tentative 
effort.  What  we  think  we  are  doing  is  to  criticise  our  students' 
writing  by  certain  accepted  literary  principles  and  standards; 
what  we  are  really  doing  is  to  demand  that  they  shall  achieve 
results  brought  about  only  through  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plicated sorts  of  social  situations.  We  do  not  recognize  that  our 
so-called  rules  of  rhetoric  have  lost  their  vitality  by  being  cut 
away  from  their  source;  our  students,  of  course,  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  sort  of  normal  situation  present;  and,  even  if  they 
did,  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  organization  where  they  could 
enter  into  it,  much  less  manage  it.  The  result  is  that  we  spend 
our  time  in  futile  efforts  to  make  them  "express  themselves" 
about  a  w^orld  of  things  that  furnish  them  with  no  stimulus  to 
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expression;  and  they  spend  their  time  in  chafing  under  this 
bewildering  state  of  affairs  and  in  groping  attempts  to  meet  our 
incomprehensible  demands. 

The  only  actual  situation  in  which  the  child  finds  himself  is 
the  painful  and  abnormal  one  of  being  obliged  to  employ  an 
imperfectly  controlled  and  infrequently  used  co-ordination,  that 
of  hand-writing,  in  order  to  say  something  about  a  subject,  in 
which  he  may  or  may  not  feel  an  interest,  to  someone  who,  he  is 
tolerably  certain,  is  not  interested  in  the  subject.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  situation  more  conducive  to  repression  rather  than 
to  expression.  At  first  it  is  likely  to  result  in  almost  total  inhibi- 
tion. "Frequent  practice''  may  lessen  its  terrors;  but  it  cer- 
tainly adds  nothing  to  its  reality  or  intelligibility.  And  the 
**  simpler ''  the  subject,  the  closer  to  the  child's  own  experience, 
the  more  often  does  the  writing  upon  it  strike  him  as  a  solemn 
farce :  although,  of  course,  he  does  not  phrase  it  thus  to  himself. 
Why  should  he  write  about  his  dog,  or  his  going  to  the  circus,  or 
the  schoolroom,  when  the  other  children  play  with  Rover  as 
much  as  he  does;  have  either  been  to  the  circus  themselves  or 
been  told  about  it  in  excited  whispers  and  at  recess;  and  are  all, 
together  with  the  teacher,  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  schoolroom 
for  at  least  four  hours  a  day,  five  days  out  of  the  seven?  The 
teacher's  interest  in  these  things,  the  child's  common-sense  tells 
him  is  manufactured  for  the  occasion.  He  has  had  enough  experi- 
ence with  grown  people  at  home  to  detect  the  difference  between 
sham  interest  and  real.  I  am  intentionally  putting  the  case  in  its 
extreme  form.  There  is,  of  course,  a  vast  difference  between 
well-chosen  and  ill-chosen  subjects  within  the  field  of  the  child's 
experience;  and  the  teacher's  interest  is  often  genuine  enough; 
while  his  tact  and  sympathy  may  have  won  the  hearts  of  his 
pupils,  and  made  them  plastic  material  at  his  hands.  But  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  motives  for  writing  in  most  schools 
remain  either  pure  compulsion,  or  a  desire  to  shine  l^efore  the 
class,  or  to  show  affection  for  the  teacher  and  win  commendation 
in  return.  The  joys  of  workmanship,  of  construction,  are  dor- 
mant in  composition,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  longer  than  in  any 
other  form  of  school  occupation.       Of  the  teacher's  motive  of 
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equipping  him  for  later  life  the  child  has,  of  course,  no  concep- 
tion. And  so  all  his  stimuli  to  the  writing  activity  in  school  are 
inadequate  or  illegitimate;  and  the  natural  stimulus,  the  neces- 
sity of  controlling  in  this  way  a  situation  in  which  he  is  vitally 
involved,  never  once  presents  itself,  or  only  in  the  most  casual 
manner.  This  is  why  the  child  writes  better  at  times  out  of 
school  than  he  does  in  school ;  and  why  this  successful  impromptu 
writing  in  face  of  a  real  demand,  taken  together  with  his  attitude 
of  passive  rebellion  in  school,  are  such  important  guideposts  in 
our  search  for  a  new  outlook  upon  composition  teaching. 

Successful  writing,  I  take  it,  is  what  we  are  after ;  so  the  ques- 
tion before  us  at  this  point  is  simply  whether  we  can  introduce 
into  the  school,  as  a  regularly  employed  means  of  gaining  this 
desirable  result,  the  social  situation  that  produces  such  successful 
results  sporadically  outside  of  the  school.  Such  a  procedure  would 
be  strictly  in  line  with  the  position  of  modern  education,  which 
holds  that  its  purpose  is  not  to  put  the  young  into  the  possession  of 
ready-made  results,  won  in  the  experience  of  the  race  or  of  the 
mature  individual,  but  so  to  simplify  and  control  conditions  that 
they  may  win  the  results  themselves  with  only  a  small  degree  of 
the  original  friction  and  waste.  What  we  are  all  trying  to  do  is 
to  supply  the  proper  stimulus,  the  proper  situation,  for  the  fullest 
development  of  useful  activities,  particularly  those  of  large  social 
value.  The  writing  activity,  as  pre-eminently  social,  certainly 
merits  this  treatment,  in  order  to  set  free  its  normal  values: 
but  it  has  heretofore  been  attempted  only  in  isolated  instances, 
and  chiefly  outside  of  the  realm  of  secondary  education. 

The  reasons  for  this  are,  first,  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
"situation''  and  its  advantages  in  language  training;  and, 
second,  the  practical  difficulties  of  employing  it  under  present 
educational  conditions.  This  second  consideration  is  the  one 
before  us  now;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  objections  are 
weighty.  But  such  objections  by  no  means  imply  that  it  is  useless 
to  keep  the  idea  in  mind  as  a  controlling  principle.  To  have  a 
point  of  view  and  to  attempt  to  apply  it,  even  imperfectly  and 
with  scant  immediate  success,  is  the  only  way  to  tackle  practical 
difficulties  and  to  bring  to  light  the  flaws  in  a  point  of  view. 
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The  most  obvious  difficulty  of  this  sort  is  our  poverty  of 
social  situations  at  once  within  the  grasp  of  the  child  and  demand- 
ing reconstruction  and  control  through  writing.  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  written  and  talked  about  the  social  function  of  the 
school  and  the  development  within  it  of  community  spirit,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  the  average  school  as  yet  there  is,  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  little  consciousness  of  the  one  or  attempt  to  foster 
the  other.  School  is  still  to  most  children  a  more  or  less  disagree- 
able place  where  they  come  to  recite  their  lessons;  and  their 
important  businesses  to  their  own  minds  lie  entirely  outside  it, 
unless  there  happen  to  be  an  external  connection  by  way  of  ath- 
letics. Even  in  those  fortunate  schools  in  which  the  community 
idea  flourishes  and  determines  practice,  the  little  social  group  is  so 
small,  its  activities  and  problems  are  so  simple  and  circumscribed, 
that  they  are  more  naturally  controlled  by  other  means  than  that 
of  writing,  or,  if  by  writing,  only  in  a  few  narrow  and  stereo- 
typed forms. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  this  difficulty,  although  it  is  very  real. 
But  the  school  is  not  a  closed  community.  The  child  is  in  free 
circulation  between  it  and  his  family  and  the  larger  world  outside. 
Moreover,  he  is  at  an  age  when  imagination,  especially  in  its 
dramatizing  aspects,  is  very  strong;  and  he  has  begun  to  circulate 
in  the  world  of  literature.  All  these  worlds  overlap  and  play 
into  one  another.  The  teacher  w^ho  studies  the  child's  resources 
with  the  **  social  situation  "  in  mind  soon  finds  that  many  oppor- 
tunities for  putting  him  face  to  face  with  one  suggest  themselves. 
The  child  has  had  little  adventures  while  away  on  a  jouniey  that 
the  other  members  of  the  class  would  like  to  hear  about  and  com- 
pare with  their  own.  He  knows  how  to  make  something  or  to 
play  some  game  that  another  is  eager  to  learn.  He  must  tell  a 
member  of  the  family  away  on  a  visit  of  the  happenings  at  home 
and  in  school.  He  likes  to  **play''  that  he  is  somebody  else  and 
to  imagine  himself  in  this  assumed  character  as  manipulating 
other  specific  characters,  real  and  imaginary.  For  the  most 
part,  of  course,  the  situations  in  which  he  is  or  can  easily  be 
made  a  controlling  influence  are  simple,  involving  only  himself 
and  one  other  person  or  a  small  group  of  familiar  persons,  mem- 
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bers  of  his  family,  playmates,  "book-people,"  his  class,  his 
teacher.  His  feeling  of  protest  against  having  to  write  to  people 
around  him,  instead  of  talking  to  them  as  he  would  more  natu- 
rally do,  can  be  done  away  with  by  a  weaving  in  of  special  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  substitution  of  writing  for  speaking  is 
essential  or  possesses  special  advantages.  After  a  time,  such 
suggestions  may  come  from  the  class.  Children  delight  in  con- 
structing situations  for  themselves ;  and  wise  direction  and  man- 
agement by  the  teacher  will  guard  such  work  from  running 
wild  and  wasting  class  time  and  energ>^  In  general,  the  possi- 
bilities of  making  the  child's  writing  the  outcome  of  a  definite 
situation  are  limited  only  by  the  teacher's  alertness,  tact,  and 
resourcefulness.  Actual  school  and  home  conditions  of  the  chil- 
dren must  determine  the  particular  problems  presented.  The  one 
thing  essential  is  to  make  every  piece  of  writing  a  problem,  to  be 
solved  with  reference  to  a  specific  occasion  (real  or  imaginary), 
and  for  a  specific  audience  (real  or  imaginary).  The  one  thing 
to  avoid  is  to  set  children  to  writing  "  at  large ''  with  no  situation 
in  mind  except  the  arbitrary  and  unreal  one  of  handing  in  a 
'* theme''  to  the  teacher  for  the  sole  object  of  having  it  marked, 
corrected,  and  read  to  a  bored  class. 

Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  typical  dangers  into 
which  even  the  thoughtful  and  zealous  teacher  is  likely  to  fall. 
Practice  nominally  based  on  the  soundest  principle  may  become 
thoroughly  artificialized ;  and  the  only  safe  course  is  to  test 
practice  by  principle  at  every  step.  Especially  is  this  true  when 
we  are  only  just  working  out  the  technique  of  a  method.  The 
situation  presented  is  only  too  likely  to  become  a  mere  formal 
device,  so  that  the  children  look  upon  it,  not  as  something  in  which 
they  play  a  necessary  part,  but  as  only  another  mystery  attached 
to  composition  writing.  The  teacher,  however  much  he  may  try 
to  look  at  things  through  the  children's  eyes,  has  his  own  habitual 
adult  standpoint,  which  leads  him  frequently  into  the  selection 
of  situations  that  he  thinks  ought  to  stimulate  the  desire  to  w-rite, 
but  that  strike  the  children  as  far-fetched  and  unreal.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  source  of  this  feeling  of  unreality  on  the  part  of  the 
children  is  that  the  composition  written  —  if  the  situation  has 
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supplied  a  genuine  stimulus  —  in  an  honest  effort  to  meet  the 
need  of  some  particular  person  for  what  the  writer  has  to  say,  is, 
nevertheless,  not  submitted  to  that  person  at  all,  but  to  the 
teacher  and  to  the  class,  just  as  under  the  old  method.  This  leads 
to  an  uneasy  sense  of  a  double  standard,  of  having  been  juggled 
with,  and  eventually  to  a  disregard  of  the  presented  situation 
altogether  in  favor  of  the  only  actual  situation,  that  of  the  class- 
room. This  is  a  serious  danger  and  perhaps  inherent  in  this  form 
of  controlling  the  child's  practice.  But  it  is  not  so  serious  as 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  older  system,  and  it  may  be  obviated, 
or  at  least  minimized,  in  various  ways.  One  of  these  is  frequently 
to  make  the  teacher  and  the  class  togethei*  or  separately  the  actual 
public  addressed.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  the  piece  of  writing  in  the  old  dogmatic  fashion;  but 
that  the  subject  is  something  about  which  they  really  wish  to 
know  and  about  which  a  member  is  especially  fitted  to  tell  them. 
The  class  becomes  for  the  time  a  little  club  to  which  first  one 
and  then  another  contributes  his  share.  The  teacher,  too,  some- 
times may  become  the  audience,  though  usually  in  his  social  rather 
than  in  his  strictly  professional  character.  One  of  the  best  sets  of 
themes  I  ever  had  from  a  class  of  girls  was  when  I  asked  them, 
shortly  after  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation,  to  help  me  in  my 
search  for  a  simple  and  inexpensive  cottage  in  the  country  that  I, 
with  two  or  three  of  my  friends,  teachers  like  myself,  might  rent 
for  the  next  summer.  I  gave  them  some  idea  of  our  tastes,  means, 
and  preferences  in  regard  to  location ;  and  they  wrote  me  fresh, 
vivid  descriptions  of  places  that  they  thought  might  suit.  Another 
way  of  making  the  situation  genuine  is  by  submitting  the  piece  of 
writing  to  the  actual  outside  person  or  public  for  whom  it  was 
written.  This  can  be  done  in  various  ways  —  by  exchanging 
papers  with  other  schools  or  classes,  for  instance.  The  plan  in 
active  use  at  present  among  teachers  of  modern  languages  of  hav- 
ing students  in  one  country  exchange  letters  with  those  in  another 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  this  method  and  of  the  stimulus 
given  by  a  real  need  for  communication.  Still  another  way,  to 
be  employed  more  sparingly  of  necessity,  is  to  give  the  piece  of 
writing,  if  it  be  description  or  narration,  to  someone  to  illustrate. 
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A  water-color  sketch  made  from  the  theme  by  a  person  who  has 
not  seen  the  thing  described  is  a  striking  test  to  the  writer  of 
how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  solving  his  problem  of  communica- 
tion. But  whether  the  actual  person  addressed  be  available  or 
not,  it  should  always  be  possible  for  teacher  and  class  to  put  them- 
selves imaginatively  into  his  place  and  to  test  the  work  in  terms 
of  its  success  or  failure  in  meeting  the  situation  that  it  set  out  to 
meet. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  advantage  of 
thus  conditioning  the  student's  writing.  It  enables  us  to  criticise 
in  terms  of  the  situation  itself,  instead  of  in  terms  of  abstract 
principles  derived  from  writing  originating  in  other  and  larger 
situations.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  two  kinds  of  criticism 
are  fundamentally  antagonistic.  Their  origin  is  one  and  the 
same.  But  an  examination  of  the  reasons  for  his  success  or  fail- 
ure in  different  pieces  of  his  own  writing  will  gradually  enable 
the  child  to  formulate  roughly  the  working  principles  of  success- 
ful practice,  and  will  thus  give  him  a  basis  for  the  interpretation 
of  "  rules  of  rhetoric  "  which  remain  inoperative  for  him  so  long 
as  stated  in  such  unconditioned  form,  for  instance,  as  the  laws  of 
"unity,"  "mass,"  and  "coherence." 

The  importance  of  criticising  in  terms  of  the  situation  cannot 
l.e  overestimated,  although  I  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 
It  supplies,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  organization  without  which  the 
'*  situation  "  would  be  as  barren  of  results  as  our  old  formula  of 
**  frequent  practice  and  simple  subjects."  For  it  is  not  enough  to 
stimulate  the  child's  temporary  interest.  That  may  be  done  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  some  of  thein  ultimately  hindering  develop- 
ment. The  situations  suggested  should  be  so  chosen  and  ordered 
by  the  teacher  that  they  present  a  series  of  problems,  each 
involving  a  definite  kind  of  control  and  increasing  in  complexity 
until  they  approach  the  organization  of  the  types  of  litera- 
ture from  which  our  rules  of  practice  are  derived.  At  each  stage 
the  child  can  be  made  conscious  to  some  extent  of  the  method  he 
is  using,  and  in  the  later  stages  can  attempt  pretty  definite  formu- 
lation. At  every  step  he  is  helped  to  this  by  comparison  of  his 
methods  with  those  employed  by  other  members  of  the  class  in 
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dealing  with  the  same  situation  and  with  those  employed  in 
literature  of  the  same  type.  While  the  use  of  literature  as  an 
antecedent  model  tends  to  paralyze  effort,  its  use  as  a  subsequent 
basis  of  comparison  is  invaluable.  In  the  same  way  the  student 
may  reinforce  and  clarify  his  formulations  by  comparing  them 
with  those  in  books  of  rhetoric. 

And  what,  in  conclusion,  shall  we  do  with  our  suspected 
formula  of  practice,  "  frequent  writing  and  simple  subjects  *'  ? 
As  stated  thus,  its  value  is  indeterminate.  But  in  the  light  of  the 
survey  we  have  just  made  we  are  entitled,  I  think,  to  say  that  the 
student  should  write  as  frequently  as  he  can  be  furnished  with  a 
real  situation,  an  adequate  motive  for  writing;  and  that  his  sub- 
jects should  be  simple  in  the  sense  of  being  inherent  in  a  situation 
that  he  is  able  to  meet  and  to  control. 

Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  Schools. 
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Before  the  vernacular  of  the  people  displaced  the  classic 
Latin  as  the  principal  language  of  instruction  in  our  schools,  one 
heard  or  saw  nothing  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  or  opposition  in 
theories  regarding  the  nature  of  the  concept  of  grammar  and 
the  method  pi  its  teaching.  There  was  but  one  concept  and  but 
one  generally  recognized  method  of  correct  grammar  instruction. 
This  absence  of  contention  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gram- 
mar teaching  of  the  time  was  successful.  And  this  success  was 
due  to  the  conformity  of  the  method  of  teaching  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  nature  of  the  subject  held  by  school-teachers  at  the 
time. 

When,  however,  the  vernacular  became  the  dominant  lan- 
guage of  the  schools,  a  language  radically  different  from  the 
highly  artificial  and  the  mechanically  constructed  Latin,  as  to  its 
basis,  unit,  and  method,  grammar  appeared  to  become  a  very 
difficult  subject,  the  teaching  of  which  was  attended  with  great 
meagerness  of  results,  a  paucity  which  is  responsible  for  the 
present  worry  and  confusion  existing  in  the  minds  of  grammar 
teachers.  The  present  failure  of  grammar  teaching  is  due,  not 
to  the  greater  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  English  language,  for 
such  difficulty  does  not  exist,  but  to  the  adherence  of  teachers  to 
their  concept  of  the  nature  and  method  of  Latin  grammar  in  the 
teaching  of  a  language  whose  nature  and  method  of  development 
depend  upon  radically  different  principles. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  generally  prevailing  consciousness 
among  the  teachers  of  the  country  of  the  inadequacy  of  their 
efforts  and  methods  concerned  in  the  teaching  of  grammar,  but 
ideas  as  to  the  source  and  cause  of  the  difficulty  are,  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  at  least,  still  very  vague  and  indefinite. 
The  ancient  concept  of  grammar,  which  may  be  designated  the 
Latin  concept,  still  dominates  the  majority  of  teachers  in  their 
work  of  grammar  teaching.  Such  a  belief  is  strengthened  by  the 
examination  of  the  text-books  of  grammar  most  extensively  in 
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use  throughout  the  country  as  the  regularly  adopted  books.  A 
perusal  of  these  books  shows  that  their  makers  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  nature  of  English,  as  their  phrasing  of  fundamental 
principles  indicates;  but  that  this  knowledge  is  not  clear  or 
definite  is  also  shown  by  their  treatment  of  the  mass  of  detail 
forming  the  body  of  the  books,  which  proves  that  the  dominant 
concept  which  determines  and  molds  the  spirit  of  the  books  is 
still  the  mediaeval  Latin  concept  of  grammar. 

The  basis  of  this  conception  of  English  grammar  is  the  same 
as  that  for  the  Latin  language,  viz.,  a  system  of  inflections  and 
associated  rules  of  syntactical  agreement.  A  highly  developed 
system  of  this  kind  is  necessary  when  the  word,  as  the  unit  of 
the  language,  is  made  to  perform  alone  the  complex  function  of 
expressing,  not  only  a  thought-general  modified  by  thought- 
particulars,  such  as  gender,  number,  tense,  and  case,  but  at  times 
an  entire  judgment.  When  the  single  word  is  given  so  important 
a  function,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  attention  of  students  would 
be  naturally  withdrawn  from  the  thought  expressed  to  the  com- 
plex and  artificial  structure  of  the  expression,  and  not  only  how 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  was  under  such  circumstances  indis- 
pensable to  "correct  speaking,"  but  how  the  teaching  of  the 
grammar  of  such  a  language  could  develop  correct  speaking  and 
have  such  an  end  as  one  of  its  legitimate  purposes. 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of  present-day  English,  as 
found  in  the  usages  of  the  people  and  in  the  literature  of  the 
language,  reveals  the  existence  of  the  practice  to  give  expression 
of  each  particular  thought-element  by  a  separate  word,  which 
removes  the  necessity  for  inflections  and  their  associated  sys- 
tem of  agreements,  and  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  most 
of  the  inflections  which  in  the  former  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
language,  were  to  a  high  degree  the  basis  of  its  structure.^  For 
of  all  the  endings  to  show  case,  the  genitive  remains  alone  for 
all  nouns ;  for  pronouns,  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular 
of  the  first  and  third  personal  pronouns  alone  remain;  all  inflec- 
tions for  gender  have  disappeared;    number  is  denoted  by  the 

*  E.  A.  Allen,  "  English  Grammar  Viewed  from  All  Sides,"  Education,  Vol. 
VII,  p.  460. 
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single  ending  es,  frequently  changed  to  s;  inflections  of  verbs 
have  been  restricted  to  the  various  forms  of  to  he,  and  for  other 
verbs  to  the  third  person  ^  in  the  present  tense,  d  or  t  in  the  past 
tense  and  past  participle  of  regular  verbs,  and  a  rare  occurrence 
of  en  in  some  irregular  verbs;  the  subjunctive  has  lost  all  inflec- 
tions; the  adjective  has  lost  all  of  its  original  sixteen  forms  for 
the  positive;  the  comparative  er  and  superlative  est  remain  alone 
of  all  the  adjective  inflections;  the  articles  have  lost  all  their 
endings.  There  remain,  in  addition,  the  inflections  of  a  few 
"  survivals  "  and  of  those  words  borrowed  directly  from  a  foreign 
language. 

Although  the  inflections  have  largely  disappeared  in  real 
English,  the  grammars  still  make  much  of  them  as  an  important 
part  of  English  grammar.  They  dwell  with  still  greater  emphasis 
upon  the  rules  of  syntax  associated  with  the  completest  use  of  the 
inflection  system,  although  these  rules  have  no  longer  any  applica- 
tion to  the  practical  use  of  English.  The  modern  grammar  is 
padded  with  an  abundance  of  such  rules;  e.  g.,  the  subject  of  a 
verb  is  in  the  nominative  case;  and  a  verb  agrees  with  its  subject 
in  person  and  number.  Along  with  the  elaboration  of  an  inflec- 
tion system  and  an  antiquated  body  of  syntax  goes  the  deductive 
method  of  teaching  —  a  method  whose  use  is  made  necessary  by 
the  absence  of  the  facts  and  data  of  which  they  treat  in  actual 
life,  where  they  can  be  made  the  objects  of  concrete  observation 
and  inductive  generalization.  So  I  consider  as  entirely  just  Mr. 
Lang's^  characterization  of  the  "Latin"  concept  as  one  having 
the  wrong  basis,  the  wrong  unit,  and  the  wrong  method.  It  is  a 
concept  without  a  universally  organizing  principle,  since  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  facts  of  English.  It  is  static  instead  of  dynamic, 
since  it  has  no  correspondence  with  the  nature  of  a  living,  pro- 
gressing speech,  whose  tendency  is  to  become  continually  more 
closely  adapted,  as  an  instrument,  to  the  freest  performance  of 
its  functions. 

In  forsaking  the  formal  concept  of  grammar  as  one  untrue 
to  the  nature  of  English,  we  are  compelled  to  look  for  some 

*  S.  E.  Lang,  *'  Modern  Teaching  of  Grammar,"  Educational  Review,  Vol.  XX, 
p.  294- 
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of  analogous  inflections  and  agreements.  Even  when  viewed  in 
the  true  light,  there  is  probability  that  the  sentence  and  the  corre- 
sponding thought  will  be  imaged  as  mechanically  associated  seg- 
ments, if  the  study  is  approached  in  the  first  stages  from  the 
external  rather  than  from  the  internal  or  thought  side.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  sequences  of  functions  or  tensions,  as  found 
in  the  thought-process,  cannot  have  a  spatial  representation  with- 
out the  introduction  of  artificiality.  The  important  thing  in  the 
beginning  of  grammar  teaching  is  that  the  spatial  images  be  not 
made  prominent,  but  that  the  internal  side,  the  thought-process, 
be  so  emphasized  that  the  artificiality  of  its  spatial  representation 
be  lost,  or  at  least  not  be  taken  account  of.  Thus  we  are  driven 
to  use  an  inductive  method  in  grammar  teaching  —  a  method, 
in  this  instance,  which  must  begin  its  observations  with  intro- 
spection of  the  thought-process,  advancing  outward  in  its  develop- 
ment to  the  externalized  process,  the  sentence.  I  think  that  the 
"  segmented  "  notions  of  thought  and  sentence  structure  would 
never  arise  in  the  minds  of  children  if  the  formal  concept  teachers 
were  "called  off,"  so  to  si>eak,  and  the  children  were  left  as 
r^ards  their  development  of  a  language-concept  in  the  state  of 
nature.  Naturally  there  is  no  strain  in  children  between  their 
thought  and  its  expression;  and  if  they  were  left  alone  in  this 
regard,  they  would  evolve  a  true,  though  simple,  system  of 
grammar  from  their  own  consciousness  and  feeling  of  their 
thought-forms  and  relations.  If  they  are  able  to  do  this  without 
special  instruction,  how  much  more  complete,  extended,  and 
amplified  will  this  naturally  evolved  concept  become  when  it  is 
guided  in  its  development  by  a  teacher  w  ho  is  aware  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  its  growth,  and  who  conforms  her  methods 
to  these  principles! 

A.  A.  Farley. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  Schools. 


ARRESTED    DEVELOPMENT    IN    THE    STUDY    OF 

LANGUAGE. 

Second  only  to  the  power  of  thinking  is  the  power  to  use 
that  with  which  we  think  and  by  which  we  express  our  thoughts 
to  others  —  I  mean  language.  From  this  point  of  view,  there 
is  a  great  field  of  work  for  every  teacher  in  breaking  up  mis- 
pronunciations, misconstructions,  the  use  of  senseless  or  vulgar 
slang,  undesirable  colloquialisms,  in  establishing  the  exact  mean- 
ings of  words,  and  in  overcoming  as  far  as  possible  that  almost 
national  tendency  of  ours  to  be  content  with  an  extremely  limited 
vocabulary.  And  yet,  right  here  is  the  possibility,  through  over- 
attention  to  the  form  side,  of  seriously  handicapping  an  indi- 
vidual. Dr.  Harris  speaks  about  the  injury  that  may  be  done 
to  the  minds  of  young  people  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  by  undue  concentration  on  the  grammatical  forms  and  struc- 
ture of  sentences,  resulting  in  such  arrested  development  that  tliey 
leave  school  without  having  gained  the  power  to  lose  sight  of  the 
grammatical  forms  and  structure,  in  appreciating  great  thoughts 
and  literary  style  and  finish. 

This  placing  the  age  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  indicates 
a  supposition  on  Dr.  Harris's  part  that  the  study  of  grammar  is 
begim  at  fourteen  years.  In  many  schools  work  in  technical 
grammar  is  begun  in  the  sixth  grade  where  the  average  age  is 
about  twelve  years,  and  in  some  schools  even  in  the  fifth  g^ade, 
where  children  are  ten  and  eleven  years  old.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  estimate  the  probabilities  as  to  the  increase 
there  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  those  boys  and  girls  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Harris,  if  the  study  of  grammar  should  be  begun  at 
eleven  instead  of  fourteen. 

In  the  classes  in  my  charge  one  year  there  were  two  marked 
illustrations  of  arrested  development  in  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  resulting,  I  believe,  from  undue  concentration  on  declen- 
sions, conjugations,  comparisons,  and  the  syntax  of  words  whose 
syntax  in  the  mother-tongue  was  not  pivotal  as  to  the  meaning 
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of  the  sentence.  Those'  two  pupils  of  mine  would,  if  asked 
the  syntax  of  a  word,  the  spelling  of  which  merely  makes  it 
evident  that  the  case  is  either  dative  or  ablative,  begin  tentatively 
by  stating  that  the  word  is  "  dative."  If  there  was  no  look  or 
show  of  opposition  from  myself  or  any  member  of  the  class,  they 
would  run  glibly  through  the  entire  list  of  all  possible  datives,  on 
the  principle  of  "Take  your  choice,  one  is  as  good  as  any  other.*' 
They  had  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  the  study  of  grammatical 
forms  means.  To  them  it  meant  simply  knowing  grammatical 
forms  as  the  end  and  aim  of  the  study.  They  had  learned  the 
forms  thoroughly  as  forms,  but  the  probabilities  are  very  slight 
as  to  their  ever  arriving  at  a  comprehension  of  the  use  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  forms  as  a  means  to  that  greater  end — to  get  at  thought. 
The  method  which  I  used  to  remedy  this  fatal  glibness  and 
arrest  was  to  hold  the  pupil  to  giving  the  meaning  of  each 
dative  which  had  seemed  to  be  merely  an  empty  name  to  her,  and 
then  to  get  her  to  use  it  in  her  sentence,  all  the  time  endeavoring 
to  make  her  realize  that  we  were  searching  for  thought. 

Since  becoming  interested  in  this  question  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, memory  has  brought  before  me  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  result  of  my  own  efforts  in  the  early  part  of  my  work  as 
a  Latin  teacher.  Everyone  will  admit  the  need  of  familiarizing 
pupils  with  the  idioms  of  the  language  which  they  are  studying.  A 
certain  boy  proved  himself  an  unusually  apt  pupil.  He  delighted 
my  heart,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  number  of  visitors,  and  was 
the  envy  or  admiration  of  many  other  pupils  in  the  large  class, 
by  reason  of  the  ease  with  which  he  made  himself  at  home  in 
I^tin.  He  was  felt  to  be  a  mainstay  in  the  Latin  prose  class  — 
always  ready  to  change  the  English  wording  into  the  Latin 
idiom  for  any  other  pupil  who  possessed  no  such  feeling  in 
language.  This  eminently  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  lasted  for 
two  years,  and  long  enough  into  the  third  year  to  clinch  the 
new  and  delicate  uses  of  the  subjunctive  mode  in  Cicero.  Then 
a  rather  large  group  of  pupils  in  his  class  who  had  always  done 
good,  though  not  brilliant,  work  in  Latin  found  that  they  could 
read  Latin  at  sight  quite  rapidly,  and  they  became  much  inter- 
ested in  Cicero's  correspondence  with  his  family  and  friends, 
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and  also  some  orations  not  usually  read.  This  reading  was,  of 
course,  done  mostly  for  the  thought;  and  now  the  star  Latin 
pupil  only  occasionally  warmed  to  the  fray.  He  was  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  what  was  read,  and  would  have  preferred 
to  spend  more  time  in  turning  over  and  over  a  subjunctive's 
possibilities  to  losing  himself  in  following  the  train  of  thought 
of  the  author.  I  tried  in  my  disappointment  to  rap  him  into  a 
realization  that  a  large  part  of  our  previous  effort  had  been  put 
forth  in  order  to  gain  the  power  to  read  Latin,  but  he  was 
irretrievably  lost  in  the  p^rocess.  The  climax  of  our  mutual  dis- 
satisfaction came  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  He  was  chosen 
to  deliver  the  Decoration  Day  oration.  He  brought  me  his 
oration  written  out  ready  to  memorize,  and  with  sweet  serenity 
asked  me  to  see  how  I  liked  it.  Such  Latinized  English  was  never 
seen  before,  I  think.  There  was,  I  rejoice  to  state,  a  genuine 
warmth  of  patriotic  feeling,  but  couched  in  datives  of  reference, 
accusatives  of  specification  and  exclamation,  ablative  absolutes, 
and  verbs  of  mental  distress,  to  say  nothing  of  subordinate 
clauses  galore,  which  lumbered  laboriously  along,  each  showing, 
by  interlardings  and  various  twistings  and  turnings  of  language, 
whether,  if  causal,  its  authority  was  the  writer's  own  or  not ;  or, 
if  relative  and  characterizing,  whether  its  antecedent  was  consid- 
ered complete  or  incomplete;  or  whether,  if  temporal,  pure  time 
or  the  situation  of  affairs  was  uppermost  in  thought;  and  so  on 
and  on. 

Laura  T.  Brayton. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Chicaj^o. 
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Teachers  of  psycholog)-  who,  like  myself,  have  not  taught 
academic  subjects  for  some  years  are  likely  to  feel  a  reluctance  to 
advocate  a  special  method  for  any  particular  subject.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  normal  mind  there  is  too  much  variation  for  us  to 
say  beforehand  that  this  or  that  device  will  be  valuable  in  a  given 
case. 

My  attention  has,  however,  been  called  at  various  times  to 
the  connection  between  the  process  of  thought  itself  and  the 
ability  to  express  that  thought,  and  certain  questions  have  been 
raised  in  my  mind,  of  which  I  should  like  to  present  one  to 
teachers  of  English.  Can  a  student  who  uses  lifeless,  prosaic 
English  be  taught  to  use  vivid,  racy  language  by  directing  his 
attention  to  the  actual  sensations  and  the  subtle  associations  con- 
nected with  them  which  the  subject  of  his  theme  arouses? 

I  tried  this  experiment  on  forty  college  students:  I  gave 
them  pictures  —  a  few  engravings  of  Greek  statues,  but  princi- 
pally colored  scenes  from  Japanese  life  —  and  asked  the  students 
to  describe  the  pictures,  allowing  ten  minutes  for  the  writing.  I 
then  asked  the  students  to  notice  the  impression  which  the  pictures 
made  upon  them,  and  to  describe  the  pictures  through  the  sensa- 
tions and  images  so  aroused.  Some  of  the  students  misunder- 
stood me,  and  described  only  the  trains  of  thought  aroused  by  the 
picture  —  such  as  other  pictures,  experiences  of  their  own,  etc.: 
yet  seventeen  out  of  the  forty  descriptions  were  distinctly  better 
the  second  time  than  the  first.  Lack  of  time  has  prevented  further 
experiment,  so  that  I  can  give  only  this  one  set  of  papers  in 
illustration  of  the  theory. 

The  following  papers  show  the  character  of  the  change : 

Picture  21,  No.  i :  *'  Before  me  is  represented  a  man's  head,  probably 
the  picture  of  some  Roman  or  Grecian  warrior  or  magistrate.  The  hair  is 
hoary  and  clustering,  yet  without  conveying  an  idea  of  curliness;  the  brow 
broad  and  high;  the  nose  a  straight,  well-shaped  one;  the  lips  full  and 
prominent  giving  an  impression  of  sensuousness  and  pride.    The  whole  face  is 
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strengthened  and  characterized  by  the  firm  jaws  and  chin.    An  idea  of  athletic 
strength  is  conveyed  by  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  throat." 

No.  2 :  "  The  picture  means  to  me  a  typical  Roman,  neither  the  best  nor 
the  worst  of  his  nationality,  with  some  vices,  yet,  notwithstanding,  brave  and 
upright  according  to  the  standard  of  his  times.  His  picture  calls  up  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  games  or  contests  in  athletics,  the  Roman  senate,  the  con- 
quests of  the  empire,  what  I  know  of  the  Roman  forum,  the  form  of  worship, 
and  the  temples  of  the  gods.    In  fact,  it  is  a  genuine  picture  of  Roman  life." 

Picture  lo.  No.  i :  "  The  picture  represents  to  my  mind  a  rather  aged 
Japanese  man  with  all  the  typical  features  of  his  race.  His  narrow-slitted 
eyes  are  downcast;  his  small  mouth  is  tightly  closed  and  expressionless;  his 
hair  is  curled  tightly  over  his  head  in  ringlets  in  total  contrast  to  his  mustache, 
which  is  straight  and  rather  long.  His  gown  is  a  long  robe,  flowing  and  of 
oriental  coloring,  displayiiig  a  short  and  fat  neck " 

No.  2 :  "  My  first  impression  as  I  looked  at  the  picture  was  one  of 
repulsion,  for  the  face  of  the  man  portrayed  is  hard  and  as  cold  as  is  possible 
for  such  an  expressionless  face  to  be.  A  leering  smile  seems  to  hide  behind 
the  features,  and  the  whole  positon  of  the  form  brought  to  my  mind  the 
offering  of  a  sacrifice,  a  human  sacrifice,  of  one  whom  the  man  hated  and 
despised.  He  makes  me  feel  as  though  he  was  delighted  at  having  perpetrated 
an  inhuman  deed " 

Picture  5,  No.  i :  "  The  picture  is  rather  weird  and  gives  one  the 
impression  thaf  the  Japanese  woman,  whom  we  see  sitting  in  a  boat  with  her 
eyes  cast  down  upon  some  object,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  baby  done 
up  in  Japanese  style.  In  the  distance  we  see  a  drooping  tree  of  some  sort, 
which  appears  to  bend  away  over  in  the  stream.  It  has  long,  shaggy  limbs,  and 
appears  to  have  some  sort  of  insect  upon  it.  The  boat  seems  to  be  pushed 
up  against  some  steep  rocks  which  are  covered  with  moss. 

The  woman  is  well  wrapped  up  in  flowing  robes.  Her  long,  straight, 
black  hair  is  streaming  down  her  back,  and  upon  her  head  is  a  headgear  of 
gold.     The  expression  upon  her  face  is  one  of  sadness." 

No.  2 :  "  When  I  look  at  the  picture,  my  mind  travels  to  someone  in 
trouble,  for  I  believe  this  poor  woman  has  lost  her  friends  and  is  left  in  the 
world  by  herself,  and  probably  with  no  money.  It  seems  as  if  she  must  have 
been  driven  by  some  enemy,  and  perhaps  the  enemy  is  after  her  child.  It 
seems  as  if  it  were  some  of  her  husband's  people. 

This  is  brought  to  my  mind  by  a  story  of  somewhat  this  nature  which 
I  hearcT  not  long  ago.  It  impressed  me  with  horror  and  I  have  thought  fre- 
quently of  the  poor  woman,  and  when  I  looked  at  this  picture,  the  whole  story 
came  into  my  mind  afresh,  and  it  seemed  almost  as  if  this  was  the 
reproduction " 

Notice  that  in  the  second  description  in  each  case  the  mean- 
ing of  the  picture  is  brought  out,  while  in  the  first  there  is  an 
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external,  mechanical,  and  lifeless  description  of  the  objects, 
except  where  the  student  unconsciously  verges  upon  the  method 
consciously  employed  in  the  second  account.  In  the  second  there 
is  an  approach  to  vividness,  and  to  imagination  and  symbolism. 

If  a  student  can  thus  be  led  to  use  more  vivid  words  by 
watching  his  sensations  and  images,  what  is  the  rationale  of  the 
procedure?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  thus :  We  all  think  in 
terms  of  images,  though  in  some  cases  the  images  are  much 
abbreviated,  and  in  others  the  image  of  the  object  is  replaced  by 
the  purely  symbolic  word-image.  Still,  in  any  relatively  new 
experience  the  image  is  the  first  thing  to  come  to  conscious- 
ness to  surround  the  new  sensation  with  a  halo  of  meaning. 
This  image,  or  rather  these  images,  are  by  no  means  always 
distinct,  nor  are  they  always  referable  to  the  same  sense  as  is  the 
sensation  which  we  are  receiving.  There  are  all  sorts  of  subtle 
bodily  reverberations,  the  product  of  ancestral  experience  and  of 
personal  experiences  that  long  since  passed  below  the  threshold  of 
clear  consciousness.  There  are  connections  between  sight  and 
smell,  sight  and  sound,  and  between  all  the  senses  and  movement, 
which,  when  objectified,  give  rise  to  striking  and  beautiful  figures 
of  speech. 

These  connections  appear  to  exist  to  some  degree  in  all  people, 
and  so  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the.essentials  for  writing  pictur- 
esque English  —  perhaps  the  essential  —  is  only  some  ability  to 
see  what  is  going  on  in  the  depths  of  one's  own  mind.  Is  this  so 
or  not  ? 

Amy  Eliza  Tanner. 

Wilson  College, 
Department  of  Philosophy. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VERNACULAR  IN 

EDUCATION. 

I. 

*'  From  one  point  of  view  the  significance  of  the  development  of  modern 
education  can  best  be  estimated  by  the  progress  of  the  mother-tongue  toward  the 
central  p!ace  in  formal  instruction.  When  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue  and  its 
literature  is  made  the  core  of  the  curriculum,  education  is  something  quite 
different  from  that  training  in  which  a  foreign,  perhaps  an  ancient,  tongue  holds 
the  chief  place.  No  people  is  intellectually  independent  until  it  has  a  language 
and  literature,  all  its  own,  worthy  to  be  an  educational  instrument  and  an  edu- 
cational end."* — Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

This  ideal  of  the  place  of  the  vernacular  in  modern  education 
has  not  long  been  realized.  It  is  only  a  few  centuries  since  Latin, 
with  a  modicum  of  Greek  and  mathematics,  was  not  only  the 
instrument,  but  also  the  chief  end,  of  education,  and  the  whole 
European  world  was  in  complete  or  partial  intdlectual  bondage 
to  an  ancient  regime  which  it  viewed  as  pre-eminently  "classical." 
I  wish  to  trace  out  some  of  the  steps  of  the  transition  from  the 
domination  of  Latin  to  its  proper  subordination  within  a  system 
in  which  the  vernacular  has  become,  not  only  an  end  of  education, 
but  also  the  chief  vehicle  of  instruction. 

I  will  make  a  brief  general  statement  of  this  process  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
whole  movement  has  been  marked  by  several  distinct,  though 
overlapping  stages.  The  vernacular  has  its  first  development,  its 
decline,  its  renascence,  and  its  final  independence.  With  the 
breaking  up  of  the  old  Roman  empire  the  development  of  the 
vernacular  received  an  impulse  which  made  itself  felt  especially 
in  the  realm  of  popular  literature — that  of  romance,  song,  and 
devotion.  Becoming  significant  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  it 
attained  the  zenith  of  its  early  development  through  the  various 
countries  of  Euroj)e  at  different  times  within  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  Revival  of  Learning  gave 
an  added  impulse  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  was 

*  Editor's  Introduction  to  Chubb's  The  Teaching  of  English. 
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responsible  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  educated  classes  from  the 
field  of  vernacular  literature  and  a  consequent  decline  in  the 
literary  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  This  period  of  decline,  com- 
paratively short  in  Italy  and  longer  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  was 
followed  by  a  renascence  of  the  vernacular,  in  which  the  fruits 
of  classical  study  were  an  important  factor  in  the  enrichment  and 
embellishment  of  the  vernacular  vocabulary  and  style.  But 
before  this  mother-tongue,  which  has  already  entered  the  field 
of  literature,  can  win  its  complete  independence  and  take  its  place 
in  the  school  as  par  excellence  the  vehicle  of  instruction  and  itself 
holding  an  honored  place  in  the  curriculum,  tw^o  things  have  to 
be  shown:  (i)  that  there  are  subjects  of  study,  a  body  of 
knowledge,  which  can  te  studied  in  the  vernacular  to  as  good  or 
better  advantage  than  in  the  current  Latin  of  the  schools':  (2) 
that  this  vernacular  both  as  a  language  and  as  a  literature  is 
worthy  of  study.  The  fulfilment  of  these  two  conditions  has 
been  a  long  process,  foreshadowed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  seriously 
b^inning  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  con- 
tinuing down  pretty  well  to  our  own  day.  The  cause  of  the 
vernacular  in  elementary  education  was  fairly  won  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth.  But  the 
movement  of  the  mother-tongue  toward  its  rightful  place  in  the 
secondary  and  collegiate  curriculum  is  one  that  has  but  recently 
culminated,  if  it  may  be  said  even  to  have  culminated  as  yet . 

Taking  up  now  the  more  detailed  study  of  our  topic,  we  shall 
begin  with  the  period  of  the  early  development  of  the  vernacular 
—  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  pre- Renaissance  period. 
Wherever  the  Roman  power  went,  it  stood  for  the  unity  of  law, 
and  later  for  the  unity  of  religion ;  but  the  unity  of  language  was 
never  achieved.  The  Roman  law  and  the  Christian  religion, 
penetrating  to  every  part  of  the  great  empire,  carried  with  them 
the  Latin  tongue.  But  underneath  the  Roman  institutions  there 
always  throbbed  the  life  of  the  subject  peoples,  flowing  on  in  all 
its  customary  activities  through  its  ordinary  channels,  and  finding 
linguistic  expression  through  its  own  mother-tongue.  That  is, 
the  Latin  was  imposed  upon  the  masses  from  without,  and  had 
never  become  ingrained;    while  their  own  dialects  were  warm, 
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intimate,  dynamic.  We  might  expect,  then,  quite  naturally  that, 
as  the  literary  interests  of  the  common  people  developed  and 
grew,  a  demand  would  be  created  for  works  in  their  own  vernacu- 
lar ;  while  at  the  same  time  both  imperial  and  scholastic  interests 
would  find  their  literary  expression  through  the  Latin  tongue. 
Thus,  side  by  side  for  a  long  period  of  years,  there  were  in  use 
two  different  languages,  each  representative  of  a  distinct  social 
status.  A  great  gulf  was  fixed  between  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned.  The  gulf  could  be  crossed  and  the  paradise  of  learning 
entered  only  by  those  who  could  use  the  Latin  chart.  So  long  as 
education  was  all  through  the  medium  of  an  ancient  language, 
it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  few.  The  history  of  the  movement 
of  the  vernacular  toward  a  central  place  in  education  is  also  the 
history  of  the  universalization  of  education. 

Under  the  regime  of  feudalism  it  did  not  so  much  matter  that 
all  learning  was  locked  up  in  the  ancient  languages;  that  books 
containing,  or  supposed  to  contain,  all  human  knowledge  were  all 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  When  all  books  were  manuscript  copies,  in 
whatever  language  they  might  have  appeared,  their  limited  num- 
ber would  have  rendered  them  practically  inaccessible  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people.  Even  if  all  books  had  been  written  in  the 
vernacular,  or  if  all  people  could  have  been  taught  to  read  Latin, 
still  there  would  not  have  been  much  stimulus  to  the  learning  to 
read  and  write,  if,  after  they  had  painfully  acquired  the  accom- 
plishment in  the  schools,  there  was  to  be  no  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise it  out  in  life.  Not  until  the  invention  of  the  printing-press 
were  conditions  right  for  rapid  progress  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
versal education,  whatever  language  be  made  the  medium.  Even 
if  books  had  not  been  inaccessible  to  the  many,  yet  their  manner 
of  life  was  simple,  and  demanded  little  more  in  that  line  than 
could  be  easily  furnished  orally  by  the  songs  and  stories  of  the 
wandering  minstrels  and  by  the  homely  exhortations  of  the  priest. 
The  beginnings  of  the  vernacular  literature  were  undoubtedly 
oral.  Yet  out  of  these  humble  beginnings  a  literature  closely  in 
touch  with  the  lives  and  sympathies  of  the  people  g^ew  up  all 
over  Europe,  and  came  to  have  gradually  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent, and  ultimately  even  a  written,  form.    The  first  period  of  its 
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development  begins  about  the  ninth  century  and  extends  to  the 
fourteenth. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Hterature  in  the  mother-tongxie  reached 
its  greatest  height  during  this  period  ni  two  parts  of  the  old 
Roman  empire  which  may  be  r^arded  as  extremes  —  in  England, 
which  was  most  remote  from  the  source  of  Roman  authority ;  and 
in  Italy,  which  was  the  very  center  of  that  ancient  power.  Eng- 
land had  been  for  only  a  comparatively  short  time  under  Roman 
domination,  and  since  that  time  had  been  ahnost  transformed  by 
the  infusion  of  new  blood  whicli  had  never  known  the  rule  of 
Rome.  When  the  final  breakdown  of  the  Roman  power  came, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  living  under  the  glamour  of  the 
empire,  Latin  culture  had  its  stronghold  in  the  clergy  alone,  and 
the  vernacular  was  much  freer  than  in  other  countries  to  develop 
according  to  its  own  genius.  While  the  Latin  language  was 
regarded  as  the  great  depository  of  learning,  the  impetus  toward 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  England  was  very  strong.  Alfred 
the  Great  was  an  advocate  of  the  mother-tongue,  and  himself 
set  the  example  of  its  use  for  literary  and  cultural  purposes  by 
translating,  or  causing  to  be  translated,  the  Universal  History  of 
Orosius  and  also  Bede's  History  of  England.  He  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  author  also  of  translations  of  certain  portions  of 
the  Scriptures.  During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  national 
sense  began  to  find  expression  through  the  vernacular.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  were  b^un,  though  not  completed  until 
the  Norman  period.  Poetry  in  the  mother-tongue  was  also  repre- 
sented in  Caedmon^s  poem  of  the  "Creation."  A  century  of 
decline  set  in  with  the  Norman  conquest.  But  out  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  races  and  languages  there  sprang  up,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  a  new  and  fairer  vernacular  literature,  the  chief 
representatives  of  which  were  Langland's  Piers  Plozvman,  Sir 
John  Mandeville's  Travels,  Wycklif's  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales — the  latter,  at  least,  still  ranking  as 
an  English  classic.  In  England,  then,  even  before  the  Renais- 
sance the  literary  use  of  the  vernacular  had  attained  a  high  degree 
of  excellence. 

In  Italy  also,  during  the  period  preceding  the  Renaissance, 
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there  were  forces  at  work  destined  to  produce  a  vernacular  litera- 
ture of  high  rank,  surpassing  in  finish  and  literary  merit  the 
work  of  Chaucer.  The  struggle  for  the  vernacular  in  Italy,  how- 
ever, was  slower  and  more  toilsome  than  in  England;  and 
before  the  mother-tongue  could  reach  its  high  fruition  in  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  it  had  to  receive  inspiration  and  impulse 
from  France  and  other  northern  countries. 

Various  influences  were  responsible  for  the  slow  development 
of  the  vernacular  in  Italy.  In  the  first  place,  the  Latin  language 
had  more  fully  dominated  the  dialects  of  the  peninsula  than  it 
had  those  of  the  north.  Through  the  long  domination  of  Rome 
its  language  had  almost  absorbed  the  native  Italian  dialects.  Tra- 
ditions of  Roman  secular  education  lingered  long  in  the  Lombard 
cities.  But  further  than  this  the  native  races  had  been  fully 
nationalized  (Romanized).  Even  after  the  fall  of  the  empire 
they  still  lived  under  the  glamour  of  the  great  and  noble  past. 
The  traditions  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire  were  their  tradi- 
tions; they  cherished  them  and  gloried  in  them.  Their  attention 
could  not  be  so  easily  caught  by  the  newer,  popular,  and  more 
imaginative  epics  of  chivalry  which  pleased  the  ear  of  the  north- 
ern peoples  and  created  a  demand  for  their  recital  in  their  own 
tongue.  These  were,  after  all,  a  poor  substitute  for  their  own 
Virgil  and  Horace  and  Cicero,  even  though  their  knowledge  of 
these  classics  may  have  been  very  vague  and  traditional.  Further- 
more, feudalism,  with  its  accompanying  institution  of  chivalry, 
never  took  a  very  firm  root  in  Italy.  It  was  the  deeds  of  chivalry 
which  fired  the  imaginations  of  the  northern  peoples  and  were 
the  occasion  for  a  large  part  of  the  outburst  of  popular  song. 
Symonds  says  upon  this  point :  "  Not  until  the  Italians  under  the 
sway  of  the  Hohenstauffen  princes  possessed  something  analogous 
to  a  Provencal  court  were  the  right  conditions  for  the  development 
of  literary  art  in  the  vernacular  attained.*'  ^  The  impetus  to  a  new 
point  of  view  demanding  expression  in  a  new  literature  was  slow 
in  making  itself  felt.  The  consciousness  of  national  unity  and 
aim  was  lacking,  or  but  dimly  felt.  Italy  was  for  a  long  time  in 
a  state  of  political  unrest  incident  to  the  Wars  of  Investment 

*  Renaissance  in  Italy,  Italian  Literature,  Vol.  I,  p.  6. 
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and  Independence.  This  was  unfavorable  to  literary  de\'elopment. 
The  cohesion  of  the  various  provinces  was  one  that  expressed  ' 
itself  in  harking  back  to  a  common  glorious  past,  rather  than  in  a 
feeling  of  present  solidarity.  With  the  failure  to  acquire  national 
unity  there  was  the  accompanying  failure  to  evolve  a  common 
vernacular.  Each  district  clung  to  its  own  native  dialect,  or 
variant  from  the  literary  Latin. 

While  the  Italian  vernaculars  were  slow  to  develop  and  tended 
to  diverge  from  one  another,  yet  the  gulf  between  them  and  the 
I^tin  grew  wider  and  wider  under  the  genius  of  i>eoples  adjusting 
themselves  to  new  social,  political,  and  industrial  conditions.  But 
these  Italian  dialects  did  not  seem  to  have  vitality,  grace,  and 
power  enough  to  make  them  serviceable  for  literary  purposes 
until  they  had  come  under  the  influence  of  foreign  literature  and 
the  stimulus  of  the  attempt  to  make  them  a  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  new  nationalism.  In  the  langue  d'oc  (Provengal),  of 
southern  France,  a  considerable  l)ody  of  vernacular  literature  had 
grown  up,  comprising  love  songs,  battle  songs,  and  satires,  written 
in  refined  and  courtly  lyric  verse.  Provengal  singers  carried  their 
songs  and  tales  over  into  northern  Italy,  where  they  became  ]X)pu- 
lar,  especially  at  the  semi-feudal  courts.  Troubadours  or  wan- 
dering minstrels  brought  also  the  hardier  and  more  virile  litera- 
ture of  the  langue  d'o'il,  of  northern  France.  The  Chanson  de 
Roland  and  the  Arthurian  legends  became  popular  at  courts,  and 
the  chansons  de  gestes  of  the  Carolingian  cycle  among  the  com- 
mon people.  Through  the  blending  of  the  Provencal,  the  northern 
French,  and  the  Italian  dialects  the  latter  were  refined,  and  a 
literary  Italian  was  evolved.  The  same  sort  of  process  was 
going  on  in  the  south  of  Italy  in  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  where 
foreign  influence  came  in  with  foreign  rulers.  The  Norman  king, 
William  II.  (about  1166),  was  a  patron  of  Sicilian  poetry.  The 
Provengal  popular  literature  came  in,  not  to  usurp,  but  rather  to 
refine  and  stimulate.  Sicilian  was  Italo-Provengal  style.  The 
Sicilian  kings,  though  themselves  of  foreign  extraction,  fostered 
the  spirit  of  nationalism.  Under  Frederick  II.  (1210-50)  the 
national  and  patriotic  impulse  was  a  very  significant  factor  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  new   vernacular  literature.     But,   as  in 
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France,  so  in  Italy,  while  to  the  south  belongs  the  first  fair 
flowering  of  the  vernacular  literature,  to  the  north  belongs  its 
permanent  fruitage.  Of  this  movement  Symonds  says :  "  What 
the  Suabian  princes  gave  to  Italy  was  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
mon language.  It  remained  for  Tuscany  to  stamp  that  language 
with  her  image  and  superscription,  to  fix  it  in  its  int^irity  for 
all  future  ages,  and  to  render  it  the  vehicle  of  stateliest  science 
and  consummate  art."^  One  long  stride  toward  this  end  was 
taken  in  the  pre-Renaissance  period.  We  are  too  prone  to  think 
of  everything  modern  as  having  its  seeds  in  the  "  Revival  of 
Learning.''  Before  taking  up  the  first  great  triumph  of  *the 
Italian  mother-tongue  under  the  Tuscan  impress,  it  may  be  well, 
for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  our  problem,  to  take 
a  general  view  of  the  status  of  the  vernacular  in  Italian  life  during 
the  thirteenth  century. 

The  movement  toward  the  literary  use  of  the  mother-tongue 
was  inherent  in  the  conditions  of  life.  The  ultimate  triumph  of 
any  one  particular  dialect  as  par  excellence  the  literary  language 
is  a  fact  not  half  so  significant  as  that  the  various  dialects  had 
won  their  place  as  over  against  the  Latin  in  all  the  fundamental 
interests  of  life  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  they 
had  done  by  a  common  principle  of  the  evolution  and  rise  of  the 
vernacular  as  an  instrument  of  expression  and  communication. 
During  this  century  songs  and  stories  popular  in  other  countries, 
as  well  as  the  learning  of  scholars  locked  up  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
b^an  to  flow  freely  through  the  vernacular  to  meet  the  growing 
popular  demand.  Tales  of  travel.  Prankish  romances,  religious 
history,  treatises  on  ethics,  great  hymns  of  the  church — in  fact, 
specimens  from  famous  works  of  all  sorts  —  were  rendered  into 
the  language  of  the  people.  Abstracts  were  made  from  the  Latin 
books  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  geography,  etc.  The 
bulk  of  this  vernacular  literature  was  confessedly  second-hand, 
yet  the  wide  range  of  it  shows  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
literary  and  scholastic  use  of  the  popular  tongue.  Literature  of 
all  kinds  was  beginning  to  "yield  to  the  first  strong  impact  of 
the  native  idiom."    Some  original  compositions  began  to  appear 

•  op,  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  27,  28. 
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in  the  vernacular,  especially  memoirs  and  chronicles.  Also  it  was 
coming  into  wide  use  in  correspondence,  both  private  and  public. 

When  Dante  began  to  write  in  Tuscan,  the  Italian  dialects 
had  already  won  the  day  so  far  as  the  lower  forms  of  literary  art 
and  practice  were  concerned.  Guido  Guinicelli,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  **  founder  and  prophet  of  the 
new  and  specifically  national  literature  of  the  Italians."  ^  He 
was  followed  in  the  work  bv  a  trio  of  men  of  rare  talent  and 
genius.  The  first  three-quarters  of  the  fourteenth  century  saw 
such  a  wealth  of  fruitage  in  the  literature  of  the  mother-tongue 
as  was  attained  in  no  other  country  of  Europe  during  the  pre- 
Renaissance  period.  Dante  contributed  one  of  the  greatest  poems 
of  all  time.  It  won  respect  for  the  vernacular  and  helped  to  give 
it  a  recognized  place  among  scholars  as  a  proper  literary  medium. 
Under  the  hand  of  Petrarch  the  vernacular  lost  all  trace  of  dia- 
lect. Though  his  Italian  was  Tuscan  in  source,  it  was  special  to 
no  district.  "  His  verse  fixes  the  standard  of  poetic  diction  for 
all  time  in  Italy.'' ^  Boccaccio  exalted  not  only  the  language  of 
the  common  people,  but  also  the  literary  themes  which  lay  closest 
to  their  life  and  experience.  He  used  not  only  the  vernacular,  but 
also  the  spirit  of  the  vernacular. 

This  long  discussion  of  the  progress  of  the  Italian  vernacular 
would  be  disproportionate  in  this  paper,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  whole  movement  is  such  a  clear  illustration  of  so  many 
fundamental  principles.  It  is  evident  that  the  presence  alongside 
of  the  vernacular  of  a  superior  language  of  scholarship  and  litera- 
ture, even  though  it  be  recognized  that  this  language  is  not  fully 
adapted  to  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  times,  exerts  a  retarding 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  vernacular.  The  develop- 
ment of  Italian  literature  in  face  of  opposing  and  retarding  influ- 
ences is  indicative  of  the  superior  power  and  propulsiveness  of  the 
language  of  the  people  as  over  against  any  language  of  scholar- 
ship, however  ideal  that  language  may  be  in  point  of  structure  or 
in  possibilities  of  literary  style,  provided  the  language  of  scholar- 
ship be  regarded  as  fixed  and  be  kept  in  isolation  from  the  modi- 
fying and  **  corrupting "  influences  of  the  great  stream  of  life. 

*  Symonds.  of.  cit..  Vol.  I.  p.  48.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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The  development  of  the  Itahan  vernacular  as  an  instrument  of 
literary  and  general  expression  also  illustrates  the  stimulating 
eftect  of  the  interaction  of  one  language  and  literature  upon 
another,  and  this  not  alone  in  point  of  subject-matter,  but  also  in 
refinement  of  vocabulary  and  style.  Still  further,  the  rapidity 
with  which  literature  in  the  vernacular  reached  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  raises  the  question  whether  there  is  not  yet  some  fur- 
ther principle  operative  in  Italy  with  greater  force  than  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  nearness  of  the  Latin  language 
and  the  Latin  models  of  literary  art  is  an  element  not  common  to 
Italy  and  other  countries  to  the  same  degree.  While  this  oper- 
ated, at  the  first,  as  a  retarding  influence,  the  vernacular  once 
under  way  did  not  have  to  wait  to  go  through  those  slow  dis- 
ciplinary processes  out  of  which  comes,  after  long  lapse  of  time, 
the  perfection  of  language  and  literary  art.  The  genius  and  dis- 
cipline of  long  centuries  of  Latin  were  ever  present  as  a  part  of 
the  literary  inheritance  of  the  Italians.  That  subtle  quality  called 
taste  did  not  have  to  develop  wholly  anew.  The  significance  to 
the  vernacular  of  models  aflforded  by  a  maturer  language  is  a 
point  not  to  be  lightly  overlooked.  Finally,  we  can  see  in  this 
early  history  of  the  Kalian  dialects  that  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  a  language  is  an  evolutionary  process  in  much  the  same 
sense  of  the  word  as  when  we  speak  of  the  evolution  of  a  race. 
The  process  is  not  one  of  unfolding  like  a  bud  from  a  central  core. 
Innumerable  variations  of  dialect  and  usage  come  into  competi- 
tion with  one  another.  There  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  and 
according  to  their  adaptibility,  their  power  of  functioning  in  the 
life  of  the  people,  they  survive  and  become  an  element  in  the  living 
language  of  a  group.  All  of  these  principles  receive  further  illus- 
tration in  the  history  of  the  other  vernaculars  of  Europe.  Further 
principles  will  come  to  light  as  we  proceed,  and  specific  points 
under  those  already  developed  will  come  out  more  explicitly. 

The  progress  of  the  vernacular  in  the  remaining  countries  of 
Europe,  so  far  as  concerns  this  period  preceding  the  Renaissance, 
may  be  sketched  more  briefly;  for  in  none  of  them  did  it  reach 
so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  in  England  and  in  Italy.  The 
literature  of  the  mother-tongue   in   France  was   earlier,   more 
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varied,  more  profuse,  and  in  source  more  cosmopolitan  than  in 
any  other  country ;  but  the  language  was  slow  in  developing  along 
the  lines  of  structure  to  the  point  where  the  highest  results  could 
be  achieved.  "  By  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  it  was  com- 
pulsory for  bishops  to  preach  in  Romance,  and  to  translate  such 
Latin  homiliesj  as  they  read."^  Epic,  or  narrative,  poetry  had 
something  of  a  finished  form  in  the  chansons  de  geste  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  century.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
almost  every  kind  of  literature  was  attempted.  The  vernacular 
could  show  writings  in  epic  poetry,  in  the  various  forms  of  the 
drama,  and  in  lyric  poetry.  The  language  seemed  to  have  con- 
siderable adaptability  to  writing  in  verse;  but  good  prose  was 
very  slow  to  develop.  Yet  this  was  attempted.  Beginnings  in  the 
writing  of  history  were  made  by  Villehardouin  (twelfth  century), 
Jean  de  Joinville  (thirteenth  century),  and  Froissart  (fourteenth 
century).  Their  writings  were  far  from  being  scientific  history; 
but  from  the  literary  point  of  view  they  were  vivid  and  pictur- 
esque in  the  presentment  of  fact.  Previous  to  the  twelfth  century 
even  chronicles  had  been  written  in  verse.  Despite  its  great 
defects,  the  vernacular  was  coming  into  use  in  the  more  practical 
and  serious  phases  of  life.  Elaborate  codes  of  laws  were  drawn 
up  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Tt  was  the  frequent  medium  of 
homilies,  both  spoken  and  written;  and  much  of  the  learning  of 
the  age  was  either  translated  or  popularized. 

In  Spain  and  in  Germany  the  vernacular  was  likewise  in  pro- 
cess of  development.  Spain  had  her  charming  story  of  Le  Cid; 
Germany  had  her  minnesingers.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
popular  songs  and  stories,  the  German  language  remained  unfit 
for  literary  use  .until  after  the  Renaissance;  though  one  poet, 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  stands  out  as  a  master  of  exquisite 
verse  of  a  certain  kind.  Further  discussion  of  the  German  ver- 
nacular would  better  be  postponed  for  treatment  in  another 
connection. 

There  remains  for  discussion  one  of  the  strongest  impulses 
to  the  early  literary  use  of  the  vernacular  common  to  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.    This  was  the  spirit  of  religion  and  devotion. 

•  Saintsbury,  Short  Hiftory  of  French  Literature,  p.  7. 
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"  Translations  of  the  Psalms  and  Sunday  Gospels  had  long  been 
in  use."  It  is  said  that  Alfred  the  Great  fostered  such  transla- 
tions in  England.  "  From  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
or  even  earlier,  provincial  synods  laid  the  duty  on  priests  of 
explaining  these  portions  during  Mass ;  and  Postils  and  Plenaria 
which  comment  upon  them  in  the  vernacular  meet  us  everywhere. 
Metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  that  of  de  Moulins  in 
France,  or  of  Maei"lant  in  the  Netherlands  (1225-1300),  were 
well  known  among  all  classes." "  The  entire  Bible  was  put  int<) 
French  paraphrase  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Guiars  de  Moulins, 
and  before  the  time  of  Luther  it  had  been  put  into  print,  eventually 
going  through  sixteen  editions.  In  Germany  there  were  numer- 
ous Bible  translations  before  the  Reformation,  and  with  the 
advent  of  printing  they  attained  wide  circulation.  "  Prior  to 
Luther's  first  complete  edition  in  1534,  no  fewer  than  thirty 
Catholic  impressions  of  the  entire  Scriptures  or  portions  of  them 
had  appeared  in  the  German  vernacular."  ^  At  least  thirteen 
complete  German  versions  of  the  Bible  anterior  to  Luther's  have 
been  located,  and  repeated  editions  were  called  for.  The  same 
sort  of  activity  was  going  on  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Poland,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  and  Spain.  No 
organized  opposition  to  this  wprk  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  church  until  it  saw  the  use  to  which  the  reformers  were 
putting  it.  At  all  times,  however,  the  church,  as  the  embodiment 
of  scholarship  and  doctrinal  authority,  exercised  the  right  of  cen- 
sorship over  religious  works  of  all  kinds,  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Catholic  authorities,  like  the  reformers,  encouraged  and 
pushed  the  work  of  Bible  translation. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  situation  as  regards 
the  vernacular  is  about  as  follows :  In  all  the  leading  European 
countries  it  has  reached  some  degree  of  literary  use  and  excellence. 
In  Italy  and  in  England  its  fruitage  has  been  of  a  high  order.  In 
France  and  Germany  the  popular  literature  flourished,  especially 
in  the  realm  of  poetry  and  song;  but  neither  of  these  languages 
had  been  fully  molded  to  use  in  more  serious  literary  pursuits. 

'  Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  I,  The  Renaissance,  p.  640. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  685. 
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Narrative  and  historical  writing  had  made  a  beginning  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Everywhere  those  interests  which  lie 
closest  to  the  life  of  the  people  —  story,  romance,  song,  devotion, 
and  religious  instruction  —  claim  the  vernaailar  as  their  medium 
and  instrument.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
closing  the  gap  between  the  learned  classes  and  the  masses  by 
bringing  over  learning  into  the  language  of  the  people,  both  by 
way  of  translations  and  by  way  of  original  compositions  in  the 
lowly  vernacular.  Yet  the  movement  in  that  direction  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  undermine  Latin  as  the  chief  instrument  and 
end  of  education  in  the  schools.  The  vernacular  did  not  yet 
become  a  factor  in  the  process  of  formal  education.  Its  position 
was  incidental,  not  functional.  How  quickly  the  vernacular  might 
have  attained  such  dignity  in  literature  and  such  usefulness  in  the 
affairs  of  life  as  to  have  forced  its  way  into  the  curricultmi  is  an 
interesting  matter  of  speculation.  But  the  Revival  of  Learning 
brought  such  an  added  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  classics  as  to 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  vernacular  as  an  instrument  of 
literature,  to  say  nothing  of  it  as  an  end  to  education. 

The  question  may  be  asked :  Why  did  not  this  new  and  living 
vernacular  literature,  developing  and  pushing  ahead  so  rapidly, 
supplant  the  Latin  literature  and  force  its  way  into  the  schools? 
From  some  points  of  view  it  would  have  been  a  very  fortunate 
thing  if  it  had  done  so.  But  a  closer  view  of  the  question  seems 
to  show  conclusively  that  it  would  not  have  been  so  great  a  good 
fortune  as  it  appears  on  its  face.  In  no  country  was  the  vernacu- 
lar as  yet  a  fit  instrument  for  the  expression  of  the  highest  literary 
art,  nor  was  it  even  an  adequate  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
thought.  Now,  both  of  these  conditions  ought  to  be  met  in  a 
literature  that  is  to  be  made  an  instrument  and  an  end  in  school 
education.  Toward  the  realization  of  this  end,  toward  putting  the 
language  and  literature  into  a  shape  to  satisfy  these  conditions, 
the  Revival  of  Learning  made  a  most  important  contribution. 
But  the  fitness  of  the  language  and  literature  is  not  enough  in 
itself  to  force  the  vernacular  into  the  curriculum  in  competition 
with  the  ancient  languages.  It  is  only  one  of  the  conditions 
which  rendered  such  a  procedure  possible.     The  stress  of  condi- 
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tions  of  life  and  new  points  of  view  with  reference  to  the  nature 
and  function  of  education  itself  will  have  most  to  do  with  making 
the  vernacular  the  vehicle  of  formal  instruction  and  itself  an  end 
of  education. 

The  first  effect  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  upon  the  cause  of 
the  vernacular  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  The  rediscovery 
of  antiquity,  especially  the  richness  and  fulness  of  its  life  and 
literature,  was  like  a  new  revelation  to  human  consciousness. 
The  wealth  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  learning  had  been 
obscured,  and  almost  lost,  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  bar- 
barian invasions,  and  the  occupation  of  the  field  of  consciousness 
with  the  pressing  and  vital  problems  of  readjustment  to  the  new 
and  changing  conditions  of  life.  The  conditions  for  scholarship 
had  been  found  in  the  seclusion  of  the  monasteries  alone.  Hence 
those  parts  of  ancient  knowledge  which  played  into  the  hands  of 
theology  were  practically  the  only  ones  which  filtered  down  into 
the  fund  of  general  knowledge,  and  this,  too,  through  an  ecclesi- 
astical and  somewhat  barbarous  Latin.  The  beauty  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  classical  Latin  tongue  and  its  literature  were  in 
striking  contrast,  not  alone  with  the  vernacular,  but  also  with  the 
Latin  with  which  they  had  been  familiar.  They  found  so  much 
to  admire  in  the  achievements  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  that 
the  attention  of  scholars  became  focused  upon  the  past  and  their 
ideals  located  in  antiquity.  For  the  germinating  tendency  of  the 
preceding  period  to  look  forward  there  was  substituted  for  a  time 
the  backward  view.  Scholarship  centered  upon  the  task  of  explor- 
ing antiquity  for  its  treasures  of  classic  literature  and  knowledge. 
The  work  of  editing,  compiling,  and  translating  superseded  that 
of  original  composition.  And  when  original  composition  was 
again  undertaken,  the  ideal  both  of  style  and  of  medium  was  the 
ancient  in  preference  to  the  modern.  This  renascent  classicism 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  vernacular  in  Italy,  outside  of  Flor- 
ence, threatened  its  very  existence.  The  popular  literature  became 
despised  by  scholars.  This  attitude  of  mind  generalized  included 
in  like  contempt  the  very  best  that  the  mother-tongue  had  pro- 
duced. Niccolo  Niccoli,  though  himself  a  Florentine,  called 
Dante  "a  poet  for  bakers  and  cobblers.*'     Everywhere  the  g^p. 
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between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  between  scholars  and  the 
laity,  which  had  been  closing  up  during  the  preceding  period,  was 
reopened  and  widened.  The  problem  of  the  universalization  of 
education  has  its  solution  complicated  again  and  postponed  by 
the  setting  up  in  opposition  to  each  other  of  the  learned  and  the 
vulgar  tongues.  The  rising  class  of  scholars  and  professors 
moves  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  interests  of  the  common 
people.  The  Humanist  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  use  the 
mother-tongue.  His  ideal  was  to  write  in  Latin  for  a  reading 
public  composed  of  the  learned.  He  could  not  waste  his  time  on 
common  folk.  To  write  or  speak  to  a  public  composed  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  was  essentially  lowering  to  the  scholar.  His  place 
was  within  the  refined  circle  of  the  court  and  the  palace.  Pecuni- 
ary interest,  however,  occasionally  led  a  Himianist  of  high  rank 
to  lecture  or  write  for  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  vernacular.  Thus 
Bruni  lectured  and  wrote  on  Dante  and  Petrarch.®  Yet  when 
such  a  thing  as  this  occurred,  it  was  usually  with  an  apology  for 
the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  showing  that  the  real  attitude  toward 
it  was  one  of  condescension  or  of  contempt.  This  situation  as 
regards  the  vernacular  was  earlier,  more  extreme,  and  of  shorter 
duration  in  Italy  than  in  the  countries  farther  north.  Before 
taking  up  the  renascence  of  the  vernacular  and  the  benefits  which 
flowed  to  the  mother-tongue  from  the  Revival  of  Learning  and 
its  Humanistic  trend,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  look  at  the  status  of 
the  vernacular  in  the  schools  during  the  period  roughly  covered 
by  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

With  the  vernacular  held  in  contempt  by  scholars  and  its 
literature  despised,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  that  the  mother- 
tongue  had  any  place  in  the  school.  The  Humanistic  ideal 
dominated  education  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university. 
The  study  of  the  classics  was  thought  to  give  the  kind  of  discipline 
and  training  that  best  fitted  for  any  kind  of  life  for  which  any 
special  training  was  necessary.  If  the  vernacular  ever  had  found 
access  to  the  schools  up  to  this  time,  it  was  now  most  certainly 
thrust  out.  The  child  was  introduced  at  once  to  the  study  of 
Latin  without  any  previous  study  of  the  mother-tongue.     There 

"  Symonds.  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  pp.  23s,  236. 
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seemed  to  be  no  more  reason  why  the  school  should  usurp  the 
function  of  the  home  in  the  matter  of  teaching  the  native  language 
than  it  should  in  giving  instruction  in  the  art  of  milking  cows. 
In  fact,  the  whole  idea  of  the  school  was  to  exclude  just  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  the  use  of  the  vernacular  from  education.  At 
some  time  between  the  sixth  and  the  ninth  years  of  his  life  the 
child  began  his  career  as  a  disciple  of  antiquity.  The  first  thing 
that  he  studied  was  Latin  grammar.  This  he  did  not  learn 
through  the  language  which  he  already  knew,  but  through  the 
verbal  study  of  a  grammar  written  in  Latin.  He  had  to  commit 
to  memory  hundreds  of  rules  and  exceptions,  all  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  The  aim  of  this  study  was  precision  in  speech  and  suc- 
cessful imitation  of  models,  leading  up  to  the  mastery  of  Latin 
eloquence.  The  study  of  Latin  verse  preceded  that  of  prose,  and 
without  any  previous  experience  and  training  in  the  art  of  com- 
position in  the  pupil's  native  tongue.  As  Latin  eloquence  and 
polish  of  diction  were  the  ideal  of  education,  the  schools  short- 
circuited  the  process  by  dropping  out  from  consideration  practice 
in  the  vernacular,  or  even  in  the  more  simple  and  direct  Latin  of 
Caesar,  Livy,  and  Lucretius,  and  centered  their  attention  upon 
Horace  and  Virgil,  and  especially  Cicero. 

In  order  that  the  Latin  education  might  be  interfered  with  as 
little  as  possible  by  the  experience  which  the  child  already  had 
in  the  exercise  of  his  mother-tongue,  all  sorts  of  restrictions  were 
laid  upon  the  use  of  the  vernacular.  It  was  a  common  thing  for 
fathers  and  masters  strictly  to  forbid  boys  to  read  works  in  the 
vernacular.  Benedetto  Varchi  was  soundly  rated  and  nearly 
expelled  from  school  for  reading  Petrarch  on  the  sly.  The  Jesuits 
forbade  the  use  of  the  vernacular  except  on  holidays,  and  the 
Protestant  Sturm  shortened  the  periods  of  recreation  in  order  not 
to  run  the  risk  of  his  pupils  speaking  German  on  the  playground. 
The  statutes  of  most  of  the  universities  made  the  speaking  of 
I^atin  compulsory.  That  at  Ingolstadt  reads :  "  A  master  in  a 
bursary  shall  induce  to  the  continual  use  of  Latin  by  verbal 
exhortations  and  by  his  own  example ;  and  shall  also  appoint  those 
who  shall  mark  such  as  speak  the  vulgar  tongue  and  shall  receive 
from  them  an  irremissible  penalty."  ^^    Again  :  '*  That  students  in 

*"  Quoted  in  Monroe's  Comenius,  p.  3. 
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their  academic  exercises  may  learn  by  habit  of  speaking  Latin  to 
speak  and  express  themselves  better,  the  faculty  ordains  that  no 
person  placed  by  faculty  upon  a  common  or  other  bursary  shall 
dare  to  speak  German.  Anyone  overheard  by  one  of  the  over- 
seers to  speak  German  shall  pay  one  kreutzer."  ^^ 

In  spite  of  all  the  stress  laid  upon  Latin  education  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  attempt  to  isolate  boys  from  their  native 
social  and  linguistic  environment,  and  make  out  of  Italian  and 
French  and  German  boys  Romans  after  the  pattern  of  Cicero 
and  Horace,  was  not  a  very  startling  success.  The  path  of  the 
educator,  as  well  as  that  of  the  boy,  was  overlaid  with  thorns  and 
difficulties.  Statutes,  fines,  spies,  and  floggings  were  not  adequate 
to  the  suppression  of  the  mother-tongue.  It  had  within  it  the 
dynamic  power  of  life.  The  outcome  of  the  struggle  of  that  which 
is  living  and  functioning  with  that  which  is  dead  and  fixed  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  doubt.  A  historian  of  the  period  writes :  "  Boys  and 
teachers  were  alike  unhappy ;  great  severity  of  discipline  was  prac- 
ticed, and  after  all  was  done,  and  all  the  years  of  youth  had  been 
spent  in  the  study  mainly  of  Latin,  the  results  were  contempt- 
ible." ^^  Cordelier,  writing  in  1530,  says:  "Our  boys  chatter 
French  with  their  companions;  or  if  they  try  to  talk  Latin,  cannot 
keep  it  up.''^^  The  production  of  a  man  who  could  really  write 
Latin  with  a  master-hand  was  rare  indeed.  Exotic  culture  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  more  or  less  artificial.  Even  Macauley,'^  who  is 
fulsome  in  his  praise  of  Milton,  meets  the  criticisms  made  on  the 
great  poet's  style  in  his  Latin  poems  by  the  virtual  admission  of 
the  fact  that  the  same  standard  cannot  apply  to  him  as  to  those 
who  in  writing  Latin  made  use  of  their  native  tongue.  Naturally 
this  Humanistic  training  was  no  more  effectual  in  producing  men 
who  could  wield  the  vernacular  well,  so  long  as  the  ideal  was 
imitation  of  the  classics.  In  applying  the  Latin  as  a  standard  for 
the  vernacular,  they  had  a  false  ideal  of  style;  for  the  genius  of 
the  various  languages  is  essentially  different.  Study  of  Latin 
which  was  primarily  philological  and  for  the  sake  of  grammatical 
structure,  and  only  secondarily  for  the  sake  of  the  literary 
content  and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  author,  was  not 
likely  to  have  a  very  valuable  reflex  influence  upon  the  use  of 

^^  Ibid.  ^^  Ibid.,  p.  123.  "Ibid.,  p.  4.  "Essay   on   Milton. 
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the  vernacular.  The  externals  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the 
classics  were  absorbed.  Many  of  the  best  Humanistic  scholars 
could  not  write  clearly  and  sensibly  in  the  native  idiom.  Their 
composition  was  vitiated  by  pedantic  Latinisms  of  rhetoric  and 
of  vocabulary.  Men  as  great  as  Varchi  and  Alberti,  when  they 
attempted  to  write  in  Italian,  could  not  overcome  the  Latinistic 
tendencies  of  their  training.  Cristoforo  Landino's  belief  that  "  he 
who  would  fain  be  a  good  Tuscan  writer  must  first  be  a  Latin 
scholar ''^^  was  true  only  with  decided  qualifications.  Even 
familiar  correspondence  was  made  pedantic  by  being  loaded  down 
with  Latin  phrases.  The  first  effect  of  Humanism  has  been  to 
postpone  the  day  when  the  vernacular  shall  triumph  in  the  field 
of  education.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Humanism  does  have  a  positive 
contribution  to  make  to  the  cause  of  the  vernacular,  but  not  until 
it  has  been  transformed  by  a  new  ideal.  We  shall  next  take  up 
the  renascence  of  the  vernacular  under  the  impulse  of  the  second 
Humanistic  ideal. 

Irving  Elgar  Miller. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  Schools. 

**  Symonds,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I.  p.  2Z7> 


FIRST  HELLENIC   EDUCATIONAL   CONGRESS   AND 
SCHOOL  EXHIBITION,  ATHENS,  1904. 

According  to  a  decision  made  in  common  by  three  societies, 
recognized  by  the  state,  viz.,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Greek  Studies,  the  Parnassus  Society,  and  tfie  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  Useful  Books,  an  educational  congress  will  be 
held  in  the  month  of  April,  1904,  at  Athens.  In  connection  with 
it  there  will  be  opened  an  exposition  of  documents  and  materials 
pertaining  to  education. 

1.  The  exposition  will  open  on  April  12,  1904,  and  will  last 
one  month.  The  organizing  committee,  if  it  judge  fit,  may  pro- 
long it;  such  prolongation  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  month. 

2.  The  exposition  is  to  comprise  two  divisions :  ( i )  schools 
in  Greece  and  Greek  countries:  (2)  materials  used  in  education. 
Division  (2)  is  to  be  further  subdivided  into  (a)  a  Greek  and  (fc) 
an  international  exhibit. 

Foreign  exhibitors  will  deliver  their  goods  at  Athens  not 
later  than  February  14,  1904.  They  must  withdraw  them  within 
a  month  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  all  transportation  and 
packing,  both  ways,  to  be  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  the  exhibitors. 
The  organizing  committee  will  take  steps  to  obtain  immunity 
from  customs  for  objects  exhibited. 

3.  All  objects  not  withdrawn  by  the  exhibitors  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  month  following  the  close  of  the  exposition,  as  well 
as  all  objects  donated  by  the  exhibitors,  will  go  to  make  a  per- 
manent educational  museum  at  Athens. 

4.  The  organizing  committee  undertakes  the  safeguarding 
of  exhibits  from  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  the  exposition  quar- 
ters to  the  end  of  the  month  following  the  close  of  the  exposition. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  each  case  from  abroad  an  inventory-  will 
be  drawn  up  specifying  the  goods  therein  contained  and  their 
condition;  such  opening  to  be  made  before  a  representative  of 
the  committee  and  a  representative  of  the  exhibitor,  or,  failing 
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the  latter,  before  two  representatives  of  the  committee,  the  invoice 
to  bear  their  joint  signatures.  The  same  will  take  place  when 
the  objects  are  returned  to  the  exhibitors  at  the  close  of  the 
exposition. 

6.  Diplomas  and  honorable  mentions  will  be  accorded.  The 
conditions  of  the  competition  and  all  other  details  r^^rding  the 
exposition  will  be  published  in  proper  season  by  the  committee 
and  forwarded  to  the  consulates  of  Greece  abroad. 

7.  The  committee  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  exhibitors  desirous 
of  ampler  information. 

Address:  Comite  d'Organisation  du  Congres  hellenique 
d'education  (bureaux  du  Syllogue  pour  la  propagation  de  livres 
utiles),  42  Rue  de  TAcademie,  Athenes. 

For  the  committee, 

D.  BiKELAS,  President, 
G.   Drossinis,   Secretary. 


THE  ROOPER  MEMORIAL. 

Many  teachers  are  familiar  with  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper's  educa- 
tional writings,  and  especially  with  that  very  interesting  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  apperception  entitled  A  Pot  of  Green 
Feathers,  On  account  of  the  interest  excited  by  Mr.  Rooper's 
writings,  it  is  thought  possible  that  many  educators  outside  of 
his  own  country  may  be  inclined  to  contribute  to  a  proposed 
memorial  in  his  honor.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Honor- 
able Secretaries  of  the  Rooper  Memorial  Fund,  Hartley  Univer- 
sity College,  Southampton,  England. 
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King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.    By  Maude  L.  Radford,  Instructor  in  English 

in  the  University  of  Chicago.     Chicago:     Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,   1903. 

Pp.  272. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  narratives  taken  from  Chretien  de  Troyes's 
Yvain,  from  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur,  and  from  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King, 
and  so  adapted  and  arranged  as  to  form  a  reading-book  for  children  in  the  fifth 
grade  of  the  public  schools,  though  it  is  cannily  suggested  in  the  preface  that 
it  may  prove  serviceable  for  the  third  and  fourth,  and  for  the  sixth  and  seventh 
as  well.  In  its  character  as  a  reading-book  it  should  prove  an  acceptable  addition 
to  the  teacher's  resources.  It  is  clear  and  simple,  offering  a  very  pretty  and 
diversified  vocabulary ;  it  is  neatly  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  single  and 
unified  lesson  :  it  has  a  small  pronouncing  index,  the  use  of  which  will,  no  doubt, 
add  greatly  to  the  dignity  and  confidence  of  the  fifth  grade. 

There  is  unquestionably  much  in  the  King  Arthur  romances  that  should 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  wholesome  culture  of  the  elementary  child.  Epic 
activity,  bold  and  generous  deeds  tempered  by  gentleness  and  reverence  —  this  is 
the  atmosphere  of  the  best  side  of  the  Arthur  stories.  This  is  precisely  the  atmos- 
phere into  which  one  longs  to  lead  the  older  children  of  the  elementary  school. 
In  making  a  book  for  the  child  out  of  the  Arthur  legends,  one  must  do  with  his 
material  as  Malory  <Iid  with  his  —  regard  it  as  the  mere  stuff  of  human  nature 
and  life,  a  storehouse  of  treasures  out  of  which  one  may  choose  according  to  his 
pleasure  or  his  need.  The  child's  needs  should  dictate  the  choice  and  arrange- 
ment in  this  case. 

But  he  who  offers  to  choose  among  the  Arthur  stories  such  as  may  be  given 
to  the  child  should  be  wise  and  experienced,  knowing  thoroughly  well  his  stories 
and  his  child  :  for  the  pitfalls  are  many  —  quite  as  many  in  Chretien  de  Troyes 
and  Malory  as  in  Tennyson. 

First  of  these  is  the  pitfall  of  that  fantastic  feudal  gallantry  which  Chretien 
and  Malory  substituted  for  the  forthright  chivalric  business  and  earnestness  of  the 
older  legendary  romances.  In  the  elementary  grades  the  children  are  still  mere 
undifferentiated  human  beings,  and  should  be  kept  so.  Suggestions  of  "  ladies  " 
to  be  "  won  "  and  to  be  "  served  "  usher  them  before  time  into  an  unknown  world, 
and  are  needless,  since  there  is  in  the  same  material  a  legitimate  sufficiency  of 
lions  to  be  hunted  and  Ki'*"ts  to  he  overcome. 

It  is  true  that  the  psychology  and  modus  operandi  of  love  and  love-making, 
innocent  or  guilty,  are  so  alien  to  children  of  this  age  as  to  pass  harmlessly  by 
them,  when  these  notions  constitute  a  necessary  link  in  a  narrative  otherwise 
suitable  for  them.  But  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  linger  with  the  little  people  over 
any  of  these  experiences.  lie  who  would  retell  the  Arthur  stories  must  be  wary 
here,  so  difficult  is  it  to  put  together  the  stories  into  any  kind  of  a  whole  without 
using    this    scarlet    thread    of    guilty    passion,    or    substituting    for    it    something 
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"  nice  "  but  wishy-washy.  Wc  have  only  to  compare  the  grim  justice  of  Malory's 
Modred  with  Tennyson's  inadequate  and  sentimental  handling  of  his  character 
and  function.  Miss  Radford  has  skirted  these , difficulties  rather  neatly.  Her 
presentation  of  the  ladies  and  the  love  affairs  is  skilfully  colorless,  the  emphasis 
being  laid  for  the  most  part  upon  the  deeds  which  they  inspire. 

Another  of  the  pitfalls  is  to  be  found  in  the  religious  mysticism,  not  to  say 
fanaticism,  which  Malory  wove  into  the  Arthur  cycle  when  he  incorporated  with  it 
the  legends  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  which  Tennyson  chose  to  make  the  pivotal 
motive  in  his  downfall  of  the  Round  Table.  Tennyson,  writing  for  mature 
readers  and  presenting  a  whole  cycle,  could,  stroke  by  stroke,  build  up  the  impres- 
sion of  this  burning  zeal,  this  hypnotic  trance  of  enthusiasm  that  led  men  away 
after  wandering  fires,  forgetting  labor  and  duty.  But  simplified  to  suit  a  child's 
reading-book,  and  fitted  to  the  comprehension  of  a  ten-year-old,  it  is  likely  to  appear 
as  a  vague  and  mistaken  piety,  the  effect  of  which  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
importance.  Since,  however.  Miss  Radford,  being  a  good  Tennysonian,  chose  the 
Holy  Grail  defection  as  the  beginning  of  the  end,  she  has  made  a  more  vigorous 
and  convincing  chapter  of  it  than  could  have  been  expected. 

There  is,  it  would  seem,  a  temptation  scarcely  to  be  resisted,  to  introduce  into 
any  arrangement  of  the  Arthur  stories  the  symbolism  that  lay  obviously  upon  the 
surface  even  in  the  Morte  d'Arthur,  which  Tennyson  heightened  into  an  almost 
oppressive  system  of  sophisticated  and  parochial  doctrine.  Symbolistic  art  but 
bafHes  or  unduly  forces  the  child.  To  him  the  sacred  outside  appearance  of 
things  is  enough.  On  this  point  Miss  Radford  has  been,  on  the  whole,  wise.  One 
could  wish  that  she  had  followed  Malory  in  Gareth's  fight  with  the  fourth 
knight,  instead  of  adopting  Tennyson's  evangelistic  bit  of  symbolism ;  and  her 
interpretation  of  the  Tennysonian  architecture  of  Merlin's  hall  might  be  profit* 
ably  dropped  out.  By  the  way,  it  is  always  a  pity  to  make  little  of  Merlin.  He  is 
the  most  permanently  interesting  figure  in  the  cycle.  He  is  Odysseus  among  the 
Greeks,  the  sacred  bard  among  the  warriors,  the  subtle  one,  always  so  appealing 
and  so  satisfying  to  a  child's  imagination.  Indeed,  epic  activity  and  intellectual 
dominance,  whether  the  latter  take  the  shape  of  wisdom,  or  magic,  are  perhaps 
the  most  satisfying  elements  in  the  literary  subject-matter  of  the  fifth  grade.  The 
Arthur  stories  afford  these  in  the  richest  abundance.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake 
to  turn  aside  in  a  child's  book  to  idyllic  and  sentimental  details,  or  to  fall  into 
a  modem  reflective  and  idyllic  manner.  Something  soft  and  meditative  in  the 
whole  cycle  would  justify  Tennyson  in  his  large  presentation.  But  when  we 
choose  for  the  child,  it  might  be  best  to  drop  out  that  side.  Miss  Radford  has 
the  modern  consciousness  enriched  by  the  Tennyson  tradition,  and  we  find  in  the 
little  book  many  of  these  idyllic  details :  "  Arthur  wore  a  gold  crown,  but  it  was 
no  brighter  than  his  hair,  and  the  blue  truquoises  with  which  it  was  set  were  no 
bluer  than  his  eyes."  In  the  midst  of  the  mel^e  in  the  battle  of  the  eleven  kings 
"  the  noise  drowned  the  sweet  songs  of  the  birds,  but  still  they  sang  and  flew 
about  gayly,  all  unaware  of  the  grim  death  struggle  going  on  beneath  them."  It 
may  be  that  tbe  design  is  here  to  introduce  "  a  background  of  nature,"  by  way  of 
contrast ;  but  one  fears  that  this  is  an  artistic  effect  thrown  away  on  the  fifth 
grade,  and  perhaps  entirely  out  of  place  in  such  a  narrative. 

But  because  it  does  meet  these  difficulties,  on  the  whole,  with  taste  and 
skill,  one  must  regard  it  as  a  hopeful  book.     It  is  not  the  final  one  to  be  made 
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out  of  the  material  and  for  the  purpose,  because  it  does  not  yet  recognize  clearly 
the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  child.  But  it  should  be,  and  it  will  be,  a  -source  of 
artistic  pleasure  and  imaginative  enlargement  to  the  children  to  whom  it  is  given. 

Porter  Lander  MacClintock. 
The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 


Language  Lessons  from  Literature.  By  Alice  Woodworth  Cooley  assisted 
by  W.  F.  Webster.  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co?,  1903. 
Book  I,  pp.  XV,  200;    Book  II,  pp.  xxx,  389.    Appendix,  pp.  26. 

The  evolution  of  the  language  book  would  make  a  most  interesting  subject 
for  study.  Ever  since  the  revolt  against  formal  English  grammar  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  so-called  language  books  have  appeared  and  disappeared  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  They  have  disappeared  because  no  one  seemed  to  have  the 
courage  to  write  a  book  on  language  that  should  frankly  be  what  its  name  implied. 
Most  of  the  books  that  have  been  written  have  contained  too  much  grammar 
thinly  disguised  as  language  lessons,  the  facts  of  language  in  them  being  smothered 
under  pages  of  examples  of  detached  sentences  selected  chiefly  for  their  ethical 
value.  Recently,  however,  a  few  good  language  books  have  been  published  —  books 
which,  like  these  of  Mrs.  Cooley's  are  destined  to  crowd  the  introduction  of  a 
text-book  in  formal  English  grammar  up  into  the  last  year  of  the  elementary 
school. 

Mrs.  Cooley's  reasons  for  writing  her  books  are  clearly  and  convincingly 
given  in  the  preface  to  Book  I  and  she  has  actually  written  the  books  that  her 
preface  leads  one  to  expect.  There  is  no  indefiniteness  of  aim  either  in  stating 
her  convictions,  or  in  developing  her  methods. 

The  first  lesson  is  admirably  selected  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  child.  It 
is  a  delightful  lesson  on  one  of  Murillo's  inimitable  pictures  of  children  and  is 
handled  most  skilfully.  This  is  followed  by  poems,  and  stories  in  prose,  that  the 
child  may  realize  that  thought  may  be  expressed  either  by  brush  or  pen  —  by 
picture,  poetry,  or  prose.  By  means  of  the  story  the  idea  of  the  sentence  is 
developed ;  then  the  i>aragraph.  Before  Book  I  is  finished,  if  the  teacher  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Cooley's  book,  the  child  has  become  acquainted  with 
much  fine  literature,  and  has  also  been  made  familiar  with  correct  forms,  and 
good  usage  in  simple  English  construction. 

The  plan  of  the  first  book  is  continued  in  the  second.  The  selections  are 
admirable  and  show  not  only  a  fine  appreciation  of  literary  values,  but  also  a 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  what  will  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  child.  Through- 
out both  books  great  attention  is  given  to  content  as  well  as  form,  and  nowhere  is 
time  or  energy  wasted  on  that  which  is  immaterial  or  uninteresting.  Indeed,  the 
books  stand  for  discriminating  and  exquisitely  sympathetic  work.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  books  is  wholesome  and  invigorating,  and  every  lesson  is  full  of 
suggestion.  Mrs.  Cooley  makes  much  of  the  voice  of  the  teacher  by  frequently 
asking  her  to  lend  the  beauty  of  her  voice  "  to  the  rhym  of  the  poet."  When 
in  the  development  of  a  lesson  a  fact  about  language  is  needed,  it  is  given  simply 
and  concisely.  The  child  is  even  asked  to  stop  and  learn  a  rule,  if  that  rule  will 
help  him  in  api)lying  the  principle  involved.     The  entire  presentation  of  subject- 
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matter  is  simple  and  natural,  and  appeals  to  one's  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  ol 
things.  The  supplementary  lessons  in  Book  II  give  valuable  practice  in  the 
correct  use  of  words  commonly  misused  and  there  are  many  exercises  to  aid  in 
acquiring  a  good  vocabulary. 

No  class  of  pupjls  can  be  guided  through  these  two  books  without  acquiring 
a  good  degree  of  fluency  in  the  use  of  English,  and  a  habit  of  discriminating 
observation.  These  books  are  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  training  in  think- 
ing  afforded  by  the  study  of  formal  English  grammar. 

Lucia  Johnston. 

Douglas  School, 
Chicago. 


History  for  Graded  and  District  Schools.    By  Ell  wood  Wads  worth  Kemp. 
Boston:    Ginn  &  Co.    Pp.  537.    $1. 

The  subject  of  general  history  is  presented  to  children  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  in  this  book  of  537  pages.  Beginning  with  the  primitive  Aryan  and 
running  through  the  general  racial  movement,  the  story  ends  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  the  AiDcrican  continent. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight  grade  periods,  the  primary  outlines  being 
suggestions  for  the  teacher.  The  style  is  pleasant,  and  the  young  reader  is  led 
through  Egypt,  Israel,  Greece,  Rome,  and  modern  Europe  by  easy  stages.  The 
full  swing  of  action  running  through  the  stories  of  the  ancient  nations  will  catch 
and  hold  the  attention  of  any  child  of  elementary-school  age. 

Commencing  with  the  fifth  grade,  the  pupil  is  given  a  course  in  the  causes 
that  have  produced  modem  civilization.  Among  the  causes  enumerated,  one, 
the  Reformation,  leads  the  author  into  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  religious 
questions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  well  as  into  an  analysis 
of  the  monastic  life  of  all  the  Christian  ages.  It  is  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  any  child  of  the  fifth  grade  is  prepared  to  understand  or  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  merits  of  the  Lutheran  contest  with  papal  authority  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  told  in  detail.  While  the  wisdom  of  a  discussion  of  this 
and  kindred  subjects  in  a  class  of  high-school  or  college  students,  alive  to  the 
side  influences  of  home  training,  may  be  granted,  the  passivity  and  helplessness  of 
the  child  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  should  shield  him  from  the  religious  bias  of 
the  teacher. 

The  subject,  Teutonic  self-government,  is  an  abstraction  to  a  pupil  of  the 
sixth  grade.  Charters,  bills,  and  petitions  do  not  appeal  to  his  desire  for  action. 
The  movement  of  the  early  grades  is  lacking  in  the  latter  part,  while  generaliza- 
tions and  deductions  are  supplied. 

The  history  work  of  the  elementary  school  should  give  the  child  the  story  of 
man,  and  lead  him  to  make  his  own  deductions  in  the  fulness  of  more  mature 
development. 

Mary  A.  Crowe. 

Raymond  School, 
Chicago. 
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"The  Yellowstone  National  Park." 
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The  New  Hammond  Typewriter 


For  An  Nations  and  Tongues  ana  ased  by  Alt  Classes  of  PtopU, 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN  -  Because  the  New  Hammond  is  the  Best  Lette 
Writer,  Manifolder  and  Tabulator. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  MAN-  Because  the  Hammond  has  a  practically  unlimitei 
range  of  service. 

THE  LITERARY  MAN -Because  the  Hammond  allows  the  use  of  scvera 
styles  and  sizes  of  type. 

7TIE  LINGUIST  -  -  -  Because  on  one  Hammond  machine  more  thai 
twenty  languages  can  be  written. 

THE  LADIES  -  -  -  '  Because  the  Hammond  has  a  beautiful  Script  typi 
and  others  in  preparation. 

EVERYBODY-  Becaase  one  Hammond  vflti  write  anything  in  an} 
style  of  type,  language,  or  color  of  ink,  on  ani 
size  paper  in  any  direction. 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

e9TH  TO  TOTH  STS.,  AND  EAST  RiVCR  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 


Buffalo  S 

Ne  Remedy  of  Ordinary  Merit  Could  Ever  Have  Received 
Indorsations  from  Men  Lil(e  Tliese. 


liBrieM'i  Disease 

Albuminuria 

and  « 

Pott-SearlatlMl 

NephriUs. 


h  Renal 

Sleie 

Bladder 
Mlammallen 

the  Bladder. 


Alfred  L.  Loomis,  M.  O.,  former  J'roj.  Palhology  and 
the  Practice  ,<r  .MiJkine  in  the  Medimt  Oepi.  o/tlie  University 
of  Ne-m  York. 

Wm.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Suiscon-deneral  (retired) 
('.  S.  .-irmy,  and  former  J'rof.  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and 
Xervous  System  in  the  University  6/  .W »■  I'ort. 

Gee,  Haisted  Beyland,  A,  M.,  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
line  of  the  Fitmttr  of  Paris,  and  j'ormrr  Prof,  o/ Sursery  in 
/lalliinoi.-  MrJicoi ColUse- 

Wm.  B.  Towles,  M.  D.,  former  Prof,  of  Anatomv  and 
.Vulfria  Me.li.o  i»  the Mr.iUal  /ief/.  of  the  Vniveraily  of  i'a. 

E.  H.  PraU,  A.  M.,  M.  O.,  LL.D.,  I'rof.  Orificial 
SHrgery  to  the  ( 'hicago  l/omiij'.itlii,  ilospilat. 

C.  W.  p.  Breck,  M.  D.,  i:.\-Pn:i.  .\,ition,il  Msn.  A'ait- 
;<'j.i'  Surgeons  ami  ^reml■er  J/edi,  at  .S,;rety  or'  I  "a. 

J.  T.  Davidson,  M.  D.,  I'.x-Prts.  Xew  <>rt,'ani  Snrgieal 
\  and  Medital  .-l.^sn. 

ISalnili       ^     Or.  A.  Gabriel    Peuchet,  /"iv,-:  of  Pharm.i,oiogv  ,>»</ 
UfllCUII)       I      ^yatcri.1  MeJu:t  of  the  Fa,  ully  -"  .M,Ji.  ,ne  of  Pa,  i>. 

In    the  I  J.   T.   LeBlanchard,    M.    D.,    P>of.   of  M.;,/>.al  (iinic, 

yt  and         ^         Jame*  K.  Creek,  A.  M.,  M.  O.,  Pto/.  Clinical .VedUine 

alllin    af         I      andCUii.ol /.>ia:;iio'.i',  Xe:.-  York Pfit-i.-ia.iuatr Mrdieal School. 
,j  I  Jes.  Holt,    M.   D.,    l-:-v.p>,-sUa,t  of  the  /.o„isi.ma   Slate 


In  Gouf, 

Rheumatism  and  , 

Uric  Acid 

Ccndiilons. 


^      Robert  Barthelew,  M.  D.,  M.  A.,  LL.O.,  Ptof.Vateria 

Mcdi:,t   .fid   i:cnei.i!    I'hciopeulici,  Mffcrxon   .V,di.,il  Collef^e, 
I'hildirifiliia. 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.  O.,  A.  M.,  LL.O.,  -otmer  Prof. 

of  PhvM.•^.■f.^   .iHd  Siir^erv  in   the  M,di..i.'  Ihpt.   of  Ike  Ini- 
:-eir-ifi   ■</(  .i..a7i.!   /••:■ thr  Xoli.'u.il  l--\i$d ,-ilha!lh. 


Horatio  C.  Wood,    M.    D., 

McJ:..:.  ■:...  in  the  .Vedi.-i:  /'./•/.  ■ 
Chas.  B.  Nartcrede,  M.  D., 

/»./■/.  >v  /V  /■-./;x>,:;i-.  M:- hi,:  :•-. 
Dr.  John  T.  IVIetcalf,    \.  .f   ). 


.  Maual 


mnnjounoAiBinR  ■■'  -"■' '  v,";;;,iCr;;l.,il";f,,:r;;l,;::::;,l.":,; 

PROPRIETOR,  DUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


WaiterBaKei&Cois 

Breakfast 


THE  FINEST  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


Costs  less  tbaii  one  cent  a  cup 
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Walter  Baker  &  Co.'^" 

j!.t«bUiiwdiT»o.       Dorchester,  Mass. 


webe:r 

PIAN05 


For    more    than    half    a    century 
characterized  by  a  distinct- 
ive   tone-quality — 
rich,    pure,     and 
sympathetic. 

Endorsed 
bj-  leading  musicians 


n»«  AVebcr  Piano  Company 

Fiftb  Are.,  Cor.  Slxteeotb  St.,   Raw  York 

Aeolian  Hall,  3&1  Filth  Atpiiuc,  near  34th  St. 


crrv  son,  is  sml't.  sm 

jki;,    1,'rinif.      Countrv  soil    is 

just   fltari    dirl;     wholfsointj.    I.iil 

not    preiiv.        Both    vieltl    to 

HAXI)  S.VFOLIC).     '\\\^-  d^iintii' 

it  soap  made.      Indispensable 

to  (-vt-ry  tint;  wlio  ilu-sin-s  lln_-  real 

leantv  of  iierf(;rl  cleanliness. 

HAND  SAPOI.IO  n(-ithLTC( 

its  ()\(T  ihe  surface,  nor  does 

il  ;;<.  (iowii  into  the  pores  and  diss 

>lve   iheii-  neeessjirv  oils.      It 

o[H>ns  the  iKircs,  lilicrait-s  their  act 

\ities.  bni  works  no  chemical 

iliaiiL,^!-  in  thnsi-  ilfli<-;iti'    iiiiccs  tli; 

t  yo  to   make   up   the   charm 

and  lilooni  oi  a  |irrl'cil  liMnpl-j.vitii 

Test  it  yourself. 

ll.WI)  SAI'OI.K).  for  miiel 

anil  liatli,  is  a  delicate  j)repa- 

nitinn,  .'I"*  ii',;i.rssarv  lor  \i>n  as  Sa| 

)lin  is  fi.r  till,'  h(nne.    Should 

In-  on  rv<--rv  \^a^hstanll.     It  lvcr]'s 

he  skill  soft,  removes  stains, 

.ind  in  the  hath   aids   natural   -hat 

^es  of  the  skin,   and  gives  a 

d.'li^rliifiil  seiisallon  of  ww   lilV. 

>y  a  cake. 
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SOME  RECENT  BOOKS  ON 

JAPAN  AND  RUSSIA 

Nearly  all  of  these  titles  have  been 
published  within  the  last  year  or  so 


A  Handbook  of  Modern 
Japan 

By  Ern&st  W.  Clkmsnt.  With  new  map  and  many 
illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Price,  $1.40  net. 
Tliis  is  probably  the  best  reference  book  of  Japan 
now  available.  Published  but  a  few  months,  the  un- 
tisual  amount  of  information  it  contains  is  absolutely 
up-to-date  and  reliable.  "It  is  the  book  for  the  library 
and  the  busy  man,"  as  the  "Outlook"  says. 

The  Heart  of  Japan 

By  C.  L.  Bkownrll.  Glimpses  of  Life  and  Nature 
far  from  the  Traveller's  Track  in  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  307.  **Net 
$1.60.     Pmiagc  14c. 

A  lively  and  amusing  book  giving  much  intimate 
information  concerning  the  life  of  the  Japanese.  Some 
of  the  chapter  headines  are ;  "Thinking  in  Japanese," 
"Happy  New  Year,"  "Playhouses,  Players  and  Plays,'" 

"Signs  of  the  Times,"     —         - 

Sportsman  in  Japan." 


"1  he  Flowers  of  Tokio."  "the 


Japan  To-day 

By  Alfred  Strad.     With  preface  by  Marquis  Ito, 
Illustrated.     12mo,  pp.  2^,  with  appendix  and  in- 
dex.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     AV/  $2.00. 
By  a  winter  who  has  »ttidied  his  subject  carefully 
and  impartially,  and  is  believed  by  the  Marquis  Ito 
to  give  a  fair  representation  of  his  country. 

Three  Rolling  Stones  in 
Japan 

By  Gilbert  Watson.      Illustrated.      8vo,  pp.   315. 

Imported  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $5.00. 

A  lively  and  amusing  account  of  recent  travels  in 
Japan.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  go  into  scholarly  de- 
tail or  to  interpret  the  nation  or  the  people,  but  will 
be  found  entertaining  by  itself  or  as  a  side-light  on 
heavier  books. 

Japan  in  Transition 

By  S.  Ransumr.  Illustrated.  A  comparative  study 
of  the  progress,  policy  and  methods  of  the  Japanese 
since  tneir  war  with  China.    $3.00. 


*s  Empire 

History  from  6«0  B.  C. 


The 

By  William  E.  Grikfis. 
1872.    Svols.     Illustrated.    $4.00. 

Thintfs  Japanese 

By  B.  H.  Chambbrlin.  Heinu  notes  on  v.irious 
subjects  connected  with  Japan,  for  the  use  of  travel- 
lers and  others.     $4.00  nrt. 


The  Russian  Advance 

By  Albert  J.  Bsvbkidge.  With  Maps  and  appen- 
dix.    Net  $2.50. 

The  reports  of  a  journey  made  in  1901  througlh 
Manchuria  and  the  tar  East,  preceded  by  a  visit  to 
Russia  and  Siberia.  The  autnor  says:  "Nothing 
has  been  essayed  except  to  give  the  reader  a  faithful 
report  of  what  any  inquiring  traveller  may  see  and 
hear  for  himself  if  he  should  take  the  same  journey.** 
This  also  includes  some  rem^ks  on  the  relations  of 
China  with  some  of  the  European  nations. 

Greater  Russia 

By  Wirt  Gbrk ARK.  The  Continental  Empire  of  the 
Old  World.  With  illustrations  and  a  map.  In- 
dexed.   $3.00. 

A  book  based  on  various  visits  and  on  careful  study 
of  history  and  conditions.  "Its  object  is  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  Russia's  advance:  her  industrial 
progress,  commercial  prospects,  the  openings  present- 
ed for  both  capital  and  labour,  the  markets  closed  to 
foreign  enterprise."  The  author  has  endeavored  to 
throw  some  Ught  on  the  important  problems  of  the 
far  East 

All  the  Russias 

By  Henry  Norman.  Travels  and  Studies  in  Con- 
temporary European  Russia,  Finland,  Siberia,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Central  Asia.  With  120  illustra- 
tions, chiefly  from  the  author's  photographs,  and 
4  maps.  8vo,  gilt  top,  pp.  457,  with  appendix  and 
index.     •♦AV/  $4.0a 

The  author's  aim  "has  been  to  present  a  picture  of 
the  aspects  of  contemporary  Russia  of  most  interest 
to  foreign  readers,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
recent  remarkable  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment of  Russia,  and  the  possibility  of  closer  com- 
mercial and  political  relations  between  Russia  and 
Cireat  Britain." 

The  Expansion  of  Russia 

By  F.  H.  Skrine.    $1.50. 

The  Real  Siberia 

Together  with  an  Account  of  a  Dash  through  Man- 
churia.    By  John  Foster  Fraser.   With  map  and 
numerous  illustrations.     $2.00  net. 
Personal  impressions  of  a  trip  made  in  1901.    Mr. 
Fraser  finds  Siberia  to  remind  him  strongly  of  Canada 
and  the  best  parts  of  western  Ameaca,  a  land  of  im- 
mense agricultural  and  industrial   possibilities,  "the 
ultimate  (;rcat  food-producing  region  of  the  earth.** 

Korea  and  Her  Neighbors 

By  I.  L.  Bishop.     Illustrated.    $2.00. 

Korean  Sketches 

By  J.  S.  Gale.     Illustrated.    $1.00. 


FOR  SALE  BY  A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


BEST   BOOKS    IN    PRINT 
Elementary  History-  of  the  United  States 

B7  H.  W.  BAZBir.     For  ftli  ud  5U>  CradH 
■aw  4Bd  itrfklnt  plan,    ye  lutnutKt  lUubatlou.    Man  attracUTc  thu  aUwn  ey«i7  '"V/- 

The  Morse  Readers— Pr»c«i«i  cr^aaa  T.»t.  5  b<.<»iw 

By  Da.  T.  If .  B4IXIBT  uul  MISS  POWKSS 

Morse's  educational  System  Copy  Books 

(■•dial.)     Oriilnal  but  tborooilily  practical,     lo  I>i3  Adj^.iail.  Cify  Slif,  in  ,k,  Uik  •/ .^^k  *«*, 
S*a  Cfttalotf  for  M ^nr  Oth«r  Choie*  Books 

TH£     MOR5£     COMPANY 

8  Beacon  St.,  BOSTOff           31  Union  Square,  HKW  YORK  CITY           3iS  Wabaih  Ave.,  CHICAOO 

Completely  Parsed   Caesar 
Gallic  War.  Book  1. 

BY  REV,  JAMES  B,  FINXH,  M.  A..  D.  D, 

CLOTH-$1.80  Po»TPAII»-4«>P*c«. 

The  Lalin  woidi  in  Ihc  Lailn  order  jiiit  ai 

CiHir  uroie  Ihim:  with  [he   enact    liliral 

Eufliik  equivalenL  dI  euth  Laiin  worddireclly 

lnwhkb,t^^«„rf«  ™,//rt,0-^rW,and 

ilie  InilliiR  Latin  araomnrs.  Bach  paEc  com- 
plele-La-in  lew,  t„irrli.fa'  literal  transla- 
tion, ma'f'mal  floivinz  tranilatlan.  paraing— 
all  at  a  Rlance  v:'lh<iut  Iwn'Ht  a  lia/l 
tompWfiv  SaniKd  ind  Puvd  triitid,  ].  BtdylD^n,  (WO. 
HINDS  ft  NOBLE,  Pubtlihen. 
5I-JJ-3B  Weit  IStb  Street,  ^.  V,  City 

S>kKll^k.  ./^Ilf.hh.h.r,  al  B«  .for,. 

Lantern 
Slides 

10  tlluslrale 

Educational  and 
Scientific  Subjects 

•loc>.  iiiiiiilicnnK  iivci  «jjjcu  KL>d4.  ami  r.n  ■.■mtaii}  and 

!::i;=ails-.:S:s-i,  .,.„„. 

!=i:=si£::i::',i;:"- 

K:s=aK::.{::r.:v.,.,„, 

iSKsaKSW-iT-i. 

tsu=i!:ii=::SiB!S»S:J;;:i.„. 
-iUSH'S'"'"— '■• "—'■ 

Dcpl.  2Z    MB  ChcBlaut  5L.  Phll^ 

UNIVERSITY  OFJLLINOIS 

Juneij  to  August  ij,  1904 

FKiilIyofio.     M.irtlh.Hioocouiwl.     Special  nppof 
rooil.f.f...  icwhri>Iuclo.dv»n«d  wort.     'luKian  loi  llie 

Hd  iWil^r  .^"t^l'^U-  d"Se  rh.'wiisim".™'?  """" 

PhOKBBSOI-    lo.lS  V.  IIENHRV  Of  Ohin  SlllI  UniviT.tly 

PiiDn«<n>lVi>.i.ii«Kuw*i>DSiMniiDsnr);iiaiCDllrEE 
Profeisok  HiMiy  Johnson  nl  E»uni   Illinoii  Soir 
Nsnnal  Rclwal 

Indiina 
P»»!><H»  ALHeitT  lltSHN«LL  H*BI  ^  H.n-.ld  Uni' 
Ca'alog  and  full  iniormarion  •rm  upon  applicalion  to 
THOMAS  AHKLB  CLARK,  Director 
Orbana,  Illinoit 

Hundradi  of  Teacheii  Have  Ai^nually  Be«[>  Baneliiad 

The   Clark             ibt- Yea- 
Teachers'  Agency 

J7t-3ra  W.ba>h   Avenue    -    CHICAGO 
SCHO    roil    "Our     pLaTronH" 

JAMES  F.  McOUOlGH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

A  SCHOM.  AW  (OUfGE  BIRLU] 
nwtrt>MMH.Ctk^ 

Mf^Ur  iilhctimciaREClSTER.    Yacancin  oc. 
■fV'VT    mrnehlaloBBlhtoueblherew.     MfDlber- 
•liip  liood  uniil  ihc  clou  oTihc  leann  of  1904-    Wdte 
today  loi  application  hlanb  and  dtculai. 

THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ;;r^r„^r»Tro™ 

in  XoQical  tTbeor^g 

Edited   by  JOHN   DKMTEY 

WITH  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  MEMBERS  AND 
FELLOWS   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

zii-l-388  pp.,  cloth,  royal  octavo;  net,  $2.50;  postpaid,  $2.67. 

This  volume  c'ontains  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions carried  on  for  the  past  eight  years  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  research  has  been 
a  series  of  critical  and  constructive  studies  along 
the  lines  of  the  recent  works  by  Bradley,  Bosan- 
quet,  Lotze,  and  Swigart,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
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a  very  timely  book." — Professor  Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  University  of  Michigan. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION.^ 

The  topic  at  once  arouses  the  query:  Has  it  any  —  any, 
that  is  to  say,  different  from  that  possessed  by  any  school  as 
a  place  in  which  children  and  youth  receive  instruction?  Well, 
let  us  see.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  sanctions  and  sanctities 
of  history.  What  light  does  history  throw  on  the  significance 
of  the  School  of  Education  ? 

It  may  be  a  cause  of  surprise  to  say  that  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation is  just  coming  of  age  —  that  it  is  now  just  twenty-one 
years  old.  You  may,  some  of  you,  have  thought  of  it  as  com- 
ing into  existence  as  we  took  possession  of  these  buildings; 
while  others  w-ould  think  themselves  certainly  justified  by  the 
facts  in  saying  that  it  is  now  in  its  third  year  of  existence.  But 
I  date  its  origin  from  the  year  1883.  It  was  in  that  year,  by  a^ 
coincidence  which  I  think  also  is  an  omen  of  good,  that  Colonel 
Parker  came  to  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  and  that  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School  w^as  opened  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Belfield.  It  is  pleasing  to  recall  that  Colonel  Jacobson 
and  Mr.  Ham,  who  took  so  active  a  part  in  promoting  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  also  encouraged  and  assisted 
in  every  w^ay  in  their  power  Colonel  Parker  in  introducing 
manual-training  work  into  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
where  it  was  found  from  the  very  opening  of  Colonel  Parker's 
work. 

*  A  paper  re«id  before  the  School  of  Education  Parents*  Association,  Chicago, 
January  28,  1904. 
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Since  the  School  of  Education  in  its  present  form  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  the  Chicago  Insti- 
tute by  the  magtiificent  gift  of  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  and  since 
this  gift  was  the  happy  fruit  of  the  inspiration  proceeding  from 
Colonel  Parker's  work  at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  (was 
intended,  indeed,  to  consummate  that  work,  to  bring  to  fuller 
realization  the  possibilities  it  had  made  evident),  no  apology  is 
needed  for  beginning  my  talk  with  this  factor  in  the  constitution 
of  the  significance  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  fact  which  this  portion  of  our  history  —  for  I  shall  always 
claim  that  we  are  entitled  to  call  it  our  history  —  puts  before  us 
is  the  meaning  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  any  educational 
project.  Colonel  Parker  was  sufficiently  well  known  as  a  warrior 
and  prophet  in  the  cause  of  educational  progress  before  he  came 
to  Chicago;  but  the  storm  center  of  educational  reform  was 
transferred  from  Quincy  to  Chicago  in  1883,  because  Colonel 
Parker  was  enough  of  a  prophet  to  foresee  that  the  important 
thing,  the  controlling  thing,  in  any  educational  movement  is  the 
personality  and  training  of  those  who  are  to  carry  it  on.  It  is  to 
persons  that  everything  in  life  at  last  comes  back;  and  it  is  to 
teachers  that  everything  in  school  life  comes  back.  Moreover, 
Colonel  Parker  was  enough  of  a  warrior  to  see  that  the  training 
of  teachers  is  the  strategic  point  in  the  educational  campaign. 
Only  from  such  a  fortress  can  the  battle  economically  and 
effectively  be  carried  on.  It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that 
with  the  Normal  School  there  was  connected,  as  an  organic  part 
of  the  work  of  training  teachers,  an  elementary  school,  and  in 
idea,  if  not  always  in  fact,  a  high  school.  Colonel  Parker  was 
the  reformer  that  he  was  just  because  he  saw  that  the  cause  of  the 
child  and  the  cause  of  the  teacher  are  one.  It  is  through  the 
improvement  of  the  standards,  ideals,  and  working  equipment  of 
the  teacher  that  the  cause  of  education  is  to  be  advanced.  But  it 
is  only  in  the  enrichment,  direction,  and  freedom  of  the  life  of 
children  that  this  progress  takes  effect  and  has  reality.  The 
better  training  of  teachers  and  the  providing  of  a  better  school 
life,  in  which  the  children  may  find  themselves,  are  Siamese  twins 
of  educational  reform. 
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If  we  turn  to  history,  we  learn  at  least  this :  one  fundamental 
and  striking  element  in  the  significance  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion is  the  desire  and  resolute  purpose  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education,  not  only  here,  but  everywhere,  through  inspiring 
teachers  with  more  vital  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  their  work,  and  through  furnishing  them  with  the  intellectual 
equipment  necessary  to  make  them  effective  and  apt  in  carrying 
out  such  broadened  and  deepened  ideals. 

But,  as  I  have  already  reminded  you,  this  same  year,  the 
year  1883,  was  the  year  of  the  birth  of  another  integral  portion 
of  our  School  of  Education  —  the  Chicago  Manual  Training 
School.  This,  too,  had  its  origin  in  discontent  with  then  prevail- 
ing methods  and  aims  of  education,  particularly  in  high-school 
work.  It  was  to  some  extent,  I  take  it,  like  the  movement  which 
Colonel  Parker  represented,  a  protest  against  a  one-sided  educa- 
tion—  an  education  which  took  account  of  the  employment  of 
the  senses  upon  the  symbols  of  things,  but  not  sufficiently  of  the 
use  of  touch  and  sight  and  muscular  sense  upon  things  them- 
selves; a  protest  against  an  ideal  of  education  which  identified 
instruction  with  training  of  powers  of  intellectual  assimilation 
and  accumulation  at  the  expense  of  the  training  of  the  execu- 
tive organs;  a  protest  against  an  education  which  prepared 
for  the  more  bookish  and  conventional  professions  of  life  at  the 
expense  of  commerce,  business,  and  those  modes  of  productive 
creation  which  lie  near  the  foundations  of  our  social  life.  The 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  in  other  words,  stood  for  a 
hitherto  neglected  factor  and  function  in  the  educational  field. 
It  also,  like  the  work  of  Colonel  Parker  in  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  was  a  pioneer  work.  It  was  original  and 
creative  in  its  own  department.  We  have  a  right  to  recall  with 
pride,  that  in  tracing  the  origins  of  two  factors  of  our  present 
school,  we  are  also  dealing  with  the  origins  of  two  movements 
of  national  significance — movements  whose  influence  never 
was  shut  up  within  their  own  walls,  or  even  within  the  city  of 
Chicago,  but  which  became  models  and  inspirations  of  similar 
work  all  over  the  country. 

So  far  at  least  we  have  no  mean  and  insignificant  ancestry. 
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But  the  School  of  Education  is  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  that  reminds  us  that  there  are  other 
historical  forces  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  reckoning 
up  the  significance  of  the  School  of  Education.  From  this  point 
of  view,  two  other  schools  —  the  old  University  Elementary 
School,  afterward  called  the  Laboratory  School,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy — demand  recognition.  Younger  in  years,  they 
form  the  immediate  ties  which  bind  the  School  of  Education  to 
the  university  work  as  such. 

The  Laboratory  School,  as  the  name  implies,  was  founded 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  investigation  and  research 
into  problems  connected  with  the  psychology  and  sociology  of 
education.  Its  aim  was  to  further  the  application  of  scientific 
conceptions  and  methods  to  the  conduct  of  school  work.  The 
application  of  science  to  the  physical  departments  of  life  is  a 
fact  so  familiar  that  it  hardly  arouses  much  attention,  even  for  a 
moment,  excepting  in  its  more  unusual  and  extraordinary  mani- 
festations. But  the  conception  that  the  methods  of  inquiry  which 
prevail  in  science  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  any  useful  way  upon 
practical  school  problems  is  a  very  recent  notion.  Its  recentness 
may,  indeed,  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Laboratory  School 
was,  like  the  two  other  factors  which  we  have  considered,  a 
pioneer.  With  the  exception  of  a  kindergarten  maintained  for  a 
short  time  under  the  auspices  of  a  department  of  education  at 
Leland  Stanford  University,  the  school  had  no  predecessor. 
Taken  as  forming  a  factor,  then,  in  the  significance  of  the  School 
of  Education,  the  incorporation  of  the  laboratory  school  marks 
the  necessity  of  training  teachers,  not  only  by  giving  them  inspira- 
tion, practical  insight,  and  skill,  but  by  giving  them  command  of 
the  most  fundamental  intellectual  tools  of  the  work  which  they  are 
called  to  do.  Over  and  above  this,  it  stands  for  necessity  of 
making  the  body  of  thought  upon  which  education  depends  some- 
thing more  than,  upon  one  side,  a  set  of  abstract  and  general 
theories,  reinforced  by  a  large  amount  of  routine  and  empirical 
devices,  upon  the  other.  It  commits  the  School  of  Education  to 
the  significant  task  of  continuous  research  into  the  principles 
underlying  educational  practice,  and  to  continual  criticism  of 
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methods  that  are  in  practical  use,  with  a  view  to  influencing 
intelligent  thought  and  practice  all  over  the  country  —  a  function 
which  the  Laboratory  School  had  already  fulfilled  to  a  surprising 
extent,  considering  its  short  history  and  modest  equipment. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  relationship  to  the  University,  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Laboratory  School  signifies  bringing  to  bear  of 
the  intellectual  methods  of  which  the  modern  university  is  the 
appropriate  home  and  embodiment,  upon  all  the  questions  of 
education,  both  elementary  and  secondary.  To  infuse  lower  edu- 
cation with  the  intellectual  ideals  which  inspire  university  work, 
to  show  how  the  methods  and  operations  of  mind  which  are  so 
fruitful  for  discovery  and  application  in  the  highest  flights  of  the 
mind  can  be  made  effective  and  operative  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  school  training  of  the  child,  is  surely  a  fact  of  considerable 
significance.  All  of  that  significance  is  now  embodied  in  the  life 
of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  South  Side  Academy  was  founded  in  the  year  1892 
especially  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  University.  This 
institution  thus  completes  the  circuit  of  connections  with  the 
University.  To  have  represented  here  simply  the  training  of 
teachers,  simply  the  modern,  more  practical  and  applied,  aspects 
of  education,  or  even  simply  inquiry  and  application  of  scientific 
method,  would  still  leave  a  gap.  An  educational  institution 
which  contains  and  represents  all  possibilities  of  the  educa- 
tional situation  must  surely  include  the  important  work  of  giv- 
ing the  information,  discipline,  and  culture  which  are  necessary 
for  entering  upon  university  work.  At  times,  many  of  us 
become  impatient  with  the  seeming  slow  advance  of  educational 
ideals  in  our  colleges,  and  revert  more  or  less  jocosely  to  the 
mediaeval  origin  of  such  institutions;  but  in  our  sober  and 
serious  hours  we  all  know  that  the  collie  is  a  noble  exponent  and 
organ  of  all  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  our  higher  life;  and 
that  any  abating  of  its  interest  in  that  vague  and  somewhat 
intangible  thing  we  call  culture,  would  bring  about  a  pennanent 
loss  in  what  is  most  worth  while  in  our  life.  If  the  university 
is  of  such  importance,  then  of  equal  importance  are  the  institu- 
tions  which   devote  themselves   to  preparation   for   it.      "The 
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College  Preparatory  School"  is  a  phrase  sometimes  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  Sometimes  college  preparation  does  mean  a 
narrowing  of  the  kind  of  work  done,  a  restriction  upon  prepara- 
tion for  full  participation  in  all  the  ranges  of  social  life,  and  then 
the  term  rightly  carries  some  depreciatory  coloring  with  it.  But 
this  is  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  a  perversion.  As  long  as  col- 
leges exist,  and  adequately  perform  their  social  service,  so  long 
will  college  preparatory  work  also  be  an  honor  and  not  a  reproach. 
If  the  cultural  work  of  schools  became  too  remote  and  abstract 
and  dead,  because  of  isolation  from  the  more  immediately  prac- 
tical, moving  force  of  society,  so  also  manual  and  commercial 
education  easily  becomes  cramped,  servile,  and  hard  when  apart 
from  the  illuminating  and  expanding  elements  of  a  cultural 
education. 

This,  then,  is  the  answer  of  history  to  our  question  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  School  of  Education.  Put  in  terms  of  its 
origin,  the  School  of  Education  signifies  a  bringing  together  of 
all  factors  of  the  educational  problem.  Upon  the  personal  side 
it  cherishes  and  maintains  continuity  with  the  past.  While  the 
great  leader,  Colonel  Parker,  has  gone,  a  large  part  of  the  faculty 
trained  by  him  is  today  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education.  The 
original  director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  and  a 
staff  some  parts  of  which  have  been  connected  with  the  same 
work  almost  from  the  b^inning,  participate  in  our  present  work. 
We  have  also  those  who  have  been  connected  from  their  incep- 
tion with  the  Laboratory  School  and  the  South  Side  Academy. 
The  roster  would  not  be  complete  if  I  did  not  include  one  who, 
through  connection  with  the  department  of  education  and  the 
laboratory  school,  also  brings  the  School  of  Education  into  the 
most  intimate  contact  with  the  Chicago  schools,  thus  enabling  the 
School  of  Education  to  embody  as  a  living  part  of  its  own  work 
the  fruits  of  a  career  of  labor  and  honor  in  our  public-school 
system.  There  is  a  piety  of  history  as  well  as  a  natural  piety,  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  the  honor  of  reminding  all  present  that  the 
School  of  Education,  instead  of  abruptly  and  violently  severing 
it  from  the  past,  has  at  all  points,  so  far  as  possible,  gathered  up 
into  itself  the  wisdom  and  the  experience  that  accrue  with  the 
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growing  years.  I  am  glad  also  to  be  able  to  say  that,  while  the 
School  of  Education  is  an  endowed,  and  in  that  sense  a  private, 
school,  its  whole  past  history  commits  it  to  the  idea  that  as  it 
grows  out  of,  so  it  is  to  grow  into  public-school  work,  to  be  a 
help  and  encouragement  in  its  growth. 

But  what  does  all  this  signify  as  to  the  future?  The  story 
indicates  that  the  School  of  Education  is  not  a  parvenu.  It  has 
earned  the  right  to  its  position  through  years  of  toil  and  struggle 
and  conflict.  Yet  all  this  does  not  answer  the  question  as  to  what 
it  is  to  signify  for  the  future  of  education. 

I  suppose  all  concerned  with  the  School  are  met  from  time  to 
time  with  the  remark  that  it  must  be  a  work  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty to  weld  or  fuse  into  one  whole  so  many  different  elements. 
But  this  remark  applies  only  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the  school 
situation.  It  is  true,  just  a  question  of  mechanics.  But  higher 
and  deeper  lie  what  may  be  termed  the  organics  of  the  School. 
The  fact  is  that  here  a  number  of  living  organisms,  each  doing 
well  its  own  work,  but  each  doing  a  limited  work,  have  been 
brought  into  such  living  relation  with  one  another  as  to  enable 
each  to  receive  and  to  get  reinforcement.  The  problem  is  not  one 
of  mechanical  adjustment,  but  of  living  multiplication  and  repro- 
duction. Each  element  brings  to  the  whole  School  of  Education 
a  factor  without  which  there  could  not  be  an  educational  whole, 
and  hence  a  factor  which  reacts  upon  every  other  so  as  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  multiply  its  power. 

It  is  especially  significant  to  note  that  the  School  of  Education 
now  incarnates  in  itself  all  the  elements  which  constitute  the 
theoretical  educational  problem  of  the  present.  I  mean  we  have 
right  here  in  concrete,  actual  institutional  form  all  the  factors 
which  any  writer  on  education  of  the  present  day  would  lay 
down  as  involved  in  the  problem  of  education.  Thus  we  have 
the  so-called  practical  and  utilitarian  element.  This  comes  not 
merely  from  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  but  from  the 
stress  laid  from  the  first  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  upon 
manual  training,  and  the  important  place  g^ven  in  the  Laboratory 
School  to  social  occupations.  Thus  the  motor,  the  executive  side 
of  the  individual   is  appealed  to.     The  School  of  Education 
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recognizes  that  an  "all-around-education"  is  a  mere  name  if  it 
leaves  out  of  account  direct  interest  in  seeing  things  and  in  doing 
things.  The  so-called  practical  and  utilitarian  factor  is  thus  here 
not  an  isolated  and  independent  thing,  but  the  utilization  of  an 
otherwise  wasted  (and  hence  perverted)  source  of  energy.  But 
the  School  also  stands  for  the  most  thoroughgoing  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  scientific  and  cultural  elements  in  education. 
Moreover,  the  School  stands  for  these  things,  not  merely  within 
its  own  structure,  but  (through  the  training  of  teachers  and  the 
promulgation  of  sound  educational  theory)  for  educational  pro- 
gress and  reform  far  beyond  itself.  I  can  imagine  no  greater 
catastrophe  than  that  an  institution  which  embodies  within  itself 
three  distinct  lines  of  pioneer  work  should  become  so  institutional- 
ized, or  so  content  to  rest  upon  its  past,  as  not  to  recognize  that 
there  is  still  pioneer  work  to  do,  and  that  there  always  will  be  as 
long  as  the  horizon  of  life  recedes  with  every  step  we  take.  To 
have  initiated  these  distinct  and  independent  portions  of  an  edu- 
cational system  represented  here,  was  a  great  achievement.  To 
stop  here,  not  to  recognize  the  growth  that  may  come  from  their 
fusing  into  a  vital  whole,  would  be  a  calamity  all  the  greater 
because  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  past. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  some  of  the  parents 
who  hear  me  have  been  asking  themselves,  as  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, why  these  matters  are  put  before  them  rather  than  before 
the  teachers  in  the  various  schools  which  liave  come  together. 
The  answer  is  simple  and  direct.  It  is  because  the  teachers  com- 
ing from  these  various  institutions,  and  elsewhere,  and  who  now 
constitute  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School  of  Education,  cannot 
do  the  work  which  they  have  to  do  without  a  co-operation  which 
depends  upon  your  sympathy.  And  by  "sympathy"  I  do  not 
mean  either  a  mild  and  courteous  toleration,  or  a  willingness  to 
excuse  and  palliate  our  various  mistakes,  but  a  sympathy  which 
understands  what  it  is  that  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  which 
co-operates  and  criticises  because  it  understands  and  thus  wants 
to  help  us  better  perform  our  own  task.  There  is  one  kind 
of  coeducation  to  which  no  one  takes  objections  —  one  which 
is  absolutely  indispensable  if  the  future  of  the  School  is  to  be  as 
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significant  as  its  own  past  exacts  of  it.  This  is  coeducation  of 
teachers,  children,  and  parents  by  one  another.  I  say  by  one 
another  rather  than  with  one  another,  for  I  think  coeducation  is 
not  the  passive  reception  of  the  same  instruction  side  by  side,  but 
the  active  participation  in  the  education  of  one  by  others.  If  the 
School  is  to  move  along  steadily  and  as  a  whole  within  itself,  it 
must  be  because  it  moves  along  with  the  body  of  parents  who 
have  intrusted  their  children  to  it,  and  because  in  turn  the  parents 
move  along  sympathetically  with  the  endeavors  and  experiments 
and  changes  of  the  School  itself. 

Hence  I  have  not  hesitated  to  put  before  you  the  past  of  the 
School  as  indicating  the  problems  which  it  has  to  meet  in  the 
future.  I  am  sure  that,  if  you  will  but  bear  in  mind  this  past  and 
consider  the  particular  portion  of  the  School  in  which  you 
individually  are  most  interested  —  elementary,  high  school, 
academic,  or  manual  training  —  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
complex  whole  into  which  each  such  part  enters  and  in  which  it 
must  function,  you  will  understand  the  work  of  that  particular 
part  much  better,  and  be  able  to  extend  a  more  effective  sympathy 
to  us  in  the  way  both  of  encouragement  or  of  criticism. 

To  make  this  very  general  talk  somewhat  more  concrete, 
let  me  close  by  mentioning  a  particular  point  in  which  we 
shall  especially  and  increasingly  need  your  co-operation.  In 
spite  of  all  the  advances  that  have  been  made  throughout  the 
country,  there  is  still  one  unsolved  problem  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  That  is  the  question  of  duly  adapting 
to  each  other  the  practical  and  the  utilitarian,  the  executive 
and  the  abstract,  the  tool  and  the  bocrfc,  the  head  and  the 
hand.  This  is  a  problem  of  such  vast  scope  that  any  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  deal  with  it  must  have  great  influence  upon 
the  whole  course  of  education  everywhere.  The  School  of  Edu- 
cation, both  in  its  elementary  and  secondary  departments,  is  try- 
ing to  make  its  contribution  to  this  vexed  question.  Utility  and 
culture,  absorption  and  expression,  theory  and  practice,  are  indis- 
pensable elements  in  any  educational  scheme.  But,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  pursued  apart.  As  already  indicated,  the  different  schools 
which  have  entered  into  combination  here  make  it  necessary  for 
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the  School  of  Education  to  fuse  hitherto  separated  factors.  In 
this  attempt  we  shall  need  your  sympathetic  intelligence.  The 
fusion  cannot  be  carried  on  without  some  modification,  some 
transformation  upon  each  side.  It  will  be  necessary  to  introduce 
more  of  the  physical  and  manual  element,  more  of  expression  in 
art,  and  of  construction  in  the  shop  into  the  academic  curriculum. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  attacking  or  weakening  the  integrity 
of  technical  and  technological  preparation,  it  will  doubtless  be 
found  necessary  to  infuse  the  more  direct  industrial  and  prac- 
tical education  with  things  derived  from  the  larger  outlook  of 
history,  science,  and  all  we  mean  by  general  culture.  Just  because 
the  isolation  of  these  things  in  the  past  has  told  so  heavily  against 
the  best  interests  of  education,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  an 
institution  like  the  School  of  Education  not  to  perpetuate  this 
divorce,  but  to  take  earnest,  constant,  and  progressive  steps 
toward  developing  a  balanced  educational  system  in  which  each 
element  shall  have  its  proportionate  place,  at  the  same  time 
enabling  students  to  emphasize  whatever  side  their  own  tastes  and 
interests  most  definitely  demand. 

In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  enlist  your  sjonpathy  with  the 
social  ideals  and  spirit  which  must  prevail  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, if  it  is  to  be  true  to  its  own  past.  We  trust,  and  shall 
continue  to  trust,  to  the  social  spirit  as  the  ultimate  and  con- 
trolling motive  in  discipline.  We  believe,  and  we  believe  that  our 
past  experience  warrants  us  in  the  belief,  that  a  higher,  more 
effective,  more  truly  severe  type  of  personal  discipline  and  govern- 
ment may  be  secured  through  appeal  to  the  social  motives  and 
interests  of  children  and  youth,  than  through  an  appeal  to  their 
anti-social  ones.  We  have  confidence  in  their  responses  to  the 
normal  demands  of  an  orderly  social  life,  rather  than  in  their 
reactions  against  exactions  which  seem  to  them  personal  and 
arbitrary.  The  growth  of  this  social  spirit  in  an  institution  the 
size  of  this  School  must,  indeed,  be  slow,  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  steady  and  irresistible — no 
reason,  at  least,  if  the  parents  understand  the  methods  that  are 
operating,  and  in  all  their  conversations  and  intercourse  with 
their  own  children,  and  with  the  teachers  of  the  School,  co-operate 
to  this  end. 
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There  are,  of  course,  very  different  methods  of  conducting  a 
school,  so  far  as  what  is  ordinarily  termed  order  and  government 
are  concerned.  Doubtless  part  of  the  most  important  and  influen- 
tial result  of  the  work  of  Colonel  Parker  was  due  to  the  constant 
warfare  that  he  waged  against  appeal  to  purely  extraneous  and 
external  .motives  in  education — the  use  of  bribes  and  threats  as 
means  of  keeping  students  at  their  work  and  "in  order."  No 
experienced  and  successful  teacher  has  any  doubt  that  right 
instruction  is  the  primary  means  of  maintaining  discipline.  Stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  their  work  and  in  doing  their  work 
well  are  not  students  who  are  a  menace  to  the  well-being  of  the 
school.  Wherever  there  are  boys  and  g^rls  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  mischief  and  carelessness.  Such  things  are  easily 
enough  taken  care  of  as  they  show  themselves.  The  only  serious 
threat  to  a  school's  "  order  "  is  found  in  a  class  of  students  who 
decline  more  or  less  deliberately  to  accept  responsibility  for  their 
own  conduct;  and  who  consequently  throw  it  back  upon  the 
teachers  to  see  to  it  that  they  behave  themselves  properly.  Under 
this  system  more  or  less  constant  espionage,  a  system  of  definite 
and  detailed  rules,  appeal  to  purely  competitive  motives,  reports, 
comparative  standings,  become  inevitable  parts  of  the  school 
system. 

The  School  of  Education  feels,  however,  that  it  is  offering 
facilities  which  ought  to  appeal  to  a  class  of  both  parents  and 
teachers  who  want  a  different  kind  of  a  school.  There  certainly 
is  within  the  area  which  the  School  of  Education  can  draw  upon 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  parents  and  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  education  for  the  sake  of  education,  and  in  the  school 
for  the  sake  of  what  can  be  got  from  it  worth  having  to 
justify  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  of  these  mechanical 
and  unworthy  devices  for  keeping  school  order.  It  must  be 
possible  on  some  other  basis  to  secure  and  maintain  a  wholesome 
social  and  moral  spirit  in  the  school.  It  cannot  be  too  definitely 
stated  that  it  is  only  to  this  class  that  the  School  of  Education 
wants  to  appeal  for  material  for  its  student  body.  It  does  not 
anticipate  nor  demand  an  unreasonable,  much  less  a  priggish,  per- 
fection from  its  students.    But  it  does  want  and  expect  those  who 
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come  to  it  to  be  sufficiently  aware  of  and  interested  in  the  educa- 
tional privileges  which  are  extended  to  them  to  take  some  initia- 
tive in  developing  that  tone  and  atmosphere  which  will  make 
unnecessary  a  servile  dependence  upon  the  ordinary  machinery 
of  petty  rules,  constant  markings,  reports,  etc.  The  moral  and 
social  influence  which  the  members  of  the  student  body  exert 
upon  each  other  is  far  more  potent  for  good  in  the  long  run  than 
any  devices  which  teachers  can  set  up  and  keep  going;  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  this  influence  must  go  back  largely  to 
home  influences  and  surroundings. 

The  School  of  Education  wishes  particularly,  then,  the 
co-operation  of  parents  in  creating  the  healthy  moral  tone  which 
will  render  quite  unnecessary  resort  to  lower  and  more  unworthy 
motives  for  regulating  conduct.  We  also  ask  the  co-operation  of 
the  parents  to  help  make  the  school  in  some  sense  an  organizing 
center  for  the  general  social  interests  of  the  children,  so  far  as 
these  are  carried  on  outside  of  their  own  homes.  We  do  not  wish 
the  School  to  take  the  place  of  the  home  in  furnishing  children 
and  youth  with  natural  social  recreation  and  modes  of  inter- 
course, but  it  is  desirable  that  the  interests,  in  the  way  of  diversion 
and  recreation,  of  children  out  of  school  be  at  least  in  general 
harmony  with  the  pursuits  of  the  children  in  school.  Such  mat- 
ters as  simplicity  in  dress,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  fitness  of  dress 
for  the  school  work  which  is  to  be  done,  and  of  lack  of  ostenta- 
tion and  display,  are  not  to  be  despised.  The  cultivation  of  a 
democratic  tone,  an  esprit  de  corps  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
social  life  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  that  of  some  clique 
or  set  in  it,  requires  no  apology  for  mention.  Indeed,  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  things  might  be  specified.  But  time  does  not  per- 
mit this,  and  so  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  general  statement 
that  we  hope  that  you  will  not  look  at  either  tHe  Elementary  or 
the  High  School  as  a  place  to  which  your  children  go  just  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  instruction.  We  hope  you  will  remember  that  a 
school  has  a  corporate  life  of  its  own;  that,  whether  for  good  or 
for  bad,  it  is  itself  a  genuine  social  institution  —  a  community. 
The  influences  which  center  in  and  radiate  from  this  corporate 
social  life  are  indefinitely  more  important  with  respect  to  the 
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moral  development  of  your  children  than  is  simply  class-room 
instruction  in  the  abstract ;  and  with  reference  to  development  of 
an  all-around  intellectual  efficiency  is  at  least  a  matter  of  equal 
importance. 

Without,  then,  any  further  attempt  to  specify  details  of 
matters  in  which  we  shall  need  your  co-operation,  I  may  close 
with  an  exhortation  to  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  importance 
to  yourselves  and  to  your  own  children,  as  well  as  to  the  School, 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  right  sort  of  social  aims  and  spirit 
throughout  the  School  as  a  whole. 

John  Dewey. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  HISTORY  IN  THE 

CURRICULUM. 

History  considered  as  the  means  of  securing  an  appreciation 
of  social  life,  rather  than  as  furnishing  the  mind  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  facts,  is  vitally  related  to  experience.  Viewed  as  social 
life  it  is  the  realization  of  the  way  in  which  men  are  learning  to 
live  together,  and  are  securing  from  nature  the  materials  and  pro- 
cesses for  the  readjustments  of  society.  It  is  not  a  picture  of  past 
achie\'ements  and  worn-out  ideals  to  be  passively  observed,  but  it 
is  active  and  progressive,  the  living  present  made  clear  to  each 
individual. 

The  key  to  the  appreciation  of  history  is  the  experiences  of 
the  individual.  The  mind's  power  to  utilize  and  improve  upon 
the  methods  of  the  past  is  dependent  upon  its  own  constructive 
efforts.  Each  individual  respc«ids  to  the  stimulus  of  the  activities 
of  others  according  to  the  nature  of  his  own  activities,  and 
personal  experience  furnishes  the  basis  for  understanding  the 
similar  experiences  in  the  life  of  the  race.  Only  in  so  far  as  the 
individual  is  actively  engaged  in  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of 
daily  living  has  he  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  efforts  of  the 
past. 

It  becomes  impossible,  then,  to  outline  the  subject-matter  of 
history  in  the  curriculum  without  relation  to  the  conditions  of 
the  school  and  the  home  in  art  and  industry.  Our  first  con- 
sideration must  rather  be  to  secure  for  the  child  an  opportunity 
to  use  his  constructive  powers  in  connection  with  the  fundamental 
problems  of  life.  If  individual  experience  is  a  necessity  for 
gaining  any  vital  knowledge  of  race-experience,  we  must  first 
see  to  it  that  the  child  is  g^ven  contact  with  the  materials  and 
forces  of  nature  and  learns  to  use  these  for  social  ends.  Civiliza- 
tion rests  upon  foundations  built  up  by  industrial  effort,  step  by 
step  adding  discoveries  and  inventions  by  which  man  links 
nature's  power  with  his  own,  and  thus  secures  greater  freedom 
from  bondage  to  immediate  necessities.     In  no  other  way  can 
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the  child  gain  a  true  insight  into  man's  use  of  nature  than  by  his 
own  struggle  with  its  forces  and  powers. 

It  is  the  awakening  to  the  necessity  for  individual  activity 
that  has  brought  the  industrial  arts  into  the  schools  in  recent 
times  and  has  given  them  a  constantly  increasing  prominence 
there.  Under  the  names  of  "manual  training"  and  "domestic 
science"  the  occupations  which  have  been  fundamental  in  the 
growth  of  the  race  are  now  made  a  part  of  the  education  of  the 
individual.  The  child  is  no  longer  obliged  to  spend  all  of  his 
time  in  absorbing  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  experiences  of 
others,  but  he  has  also  opportunity  for  such  activities  of  his  own 
as  enable  him  to  assimilate  this  knowledge  and  use  it  according 
to  his  own  needs.  He  gains  ability,  not  merely  to  repeat  past 
conditions,  but  to  utilize  his  acquirements  under  new  conditions. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  still  communities  where  the  school 
may  depend  upon  the  home  to  provide  the  opportunities  for 
industry,  but  city  life  certainly  gives  no  such  advantages.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  household  arts  required  the  active  service  of 
all  the  members  of  the  family,  and  country  life  gave  abundant 
means  for  the  children  to  come  into  contact  with  the  raw 
materials  of  industry  at  first  hand.  Now  very  little  is  done  in 
the  home.  Concentration  in  cities  and  division  of  labor  have 
taken  away  the  demand  for  the  domestic  arts.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  as  these  industries  have  gone  out  of  the  home,  they 
have  reappeared  one  by  one  in  the  school.  This  is  the  natural 
effort  of  society  to  restore  to  the  individual  that  which  he  has 
lost  through  the  demands  of  social  progress.  It  is  the  attempt 
to  g^ve  to  the  modem  child  in  the  school  something  of  the  value 
that  industry  once  gave  in  the  home.  Through  it  there  comes 
unconsciously  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  the  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  being  useful  in  the  world. 

Although  the  value  of  the  occupations  is  very  generally  recog- 
nized today,  we  are  still  slow  to  see  the  important  part  that  they 
may  play  in  reference  to  the  older  studies  of  the  curriculum.  The 
physical  activity  is  in  itself  incomplete,  and  the  business  of 
education  is  to  bring  the  child  into  a  consciousness  of  all  that 
underlies  this  activity.     The  occupations  should  be  a  means  of 
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introducing  the  child  to  science  and  history.  Otherwise  they  are 
as  fatally  divorced  from  thought  as  is  the  occupation  of  the 
worker  under  the  modern  factory  system,  and  may  be  no  more 
effectual  in  increasing  the  range  of  vision. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  subjects  which  we  are  pleased  to 
term  "thought-studies,''  when  they  are  pursued  without  refer- 
ence to  personal  experience,  fail  of  motive,  of  relation  to  reality. 
They  come  to  the  child  as  so  much  ready-made  information, 
having  no  real  connection  with  himself  and  anything  that  he  has 
to  do.  There  is,  therefore,  something  artificial  in  his  method  of 
study,  something  apart  from  the  way  in  which  he  learns  when 
away  from  the  school.  The  home  and  neighborhood  life  educate 
through  the  necessities  of  effective  action,  and  this  is  the  process 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  education  of  the  race  has  always 
been  carried  on.  The  school  loses  its  effectiveness  in  just  so  far 
as  it  becomes  artificial,  isolated  from  life;  and  this  is  its  greatest 
mistake. 

With  the  machinery  of  the  workshop  now  in  full  operation 
in  the  school,  there  is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  this  isolation. 
It  becomes  our  business  to  reconstruct  the  subject-matter  of 
history  in  relation  to  the  occupations,  and  so  gain  for  the 
child  the  full  value  of  study,  the  power  of  thought  and  action 
combined.  It  is  not  enough  to  select  subject-matter  that  is 
within  the  child's  comprehension,  and  arrange  it  in  an  orderly 
manner  for  presentation.  The  world's  history  may  be  dealt  out 
in  convenient  portions,  but  with  no  assurance  that  it  will  give 
power  to  any  individual  life.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  select  such 
material  as  is  related  to  immediate  action,  to  supply  the  demand 
made  upon  us  by  the  child's  own  questioning  spirit.  The  fascina- 
tion of  satisfying  a  real  need  has  a  greater  carrying  power  than 
any  set  task,  and  will  lead  farther  into  the  subject-matter  than 
lesson-giving. 

The  relations  of  thought  and  action  prove  that  art  and  indus- 
try are  fundamental  as  an  introduction  to  history.  They  are  also 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  study.  The  child  who  is  interested  in 
following  the  processes  by  which  people  have  worked  out  for 
themselves  their  modes  of  life  has  a  strong  impulse  toward  crea- 
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tion.  He  repeats  inventions  in  his  imagination  and  is  patient  in 
his  zeal  to  work  them  out  with  his  own  hands.  This  is  not  only 
the  imitative,  but  the  inventive  process.  The  effort  to  reconstruct 
a  model  both  tests  power  and  is  suggestive  in  itself.  New  ideas 
come  to  light  and  new  methods  grow  up  in  the  mind  as  possible 
improvements.  Expression  of  thought  in  constructive  ways  is 
therefore  the  essential  thing  in  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic  spirit. 
The  reproduction  of  constructions  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex  phases  of  human  life  makes  growth  in  artistic  power 
correspond  with  growth  in  understanding. 

In  both  occupations  and  subject-matter  it  is  the  elements 
which  have  caused  progress  that  are  the  important  ones.  Inven- 
tions and  institutions  that  have  advanced  the  types  of  social  life 
are  the  significant  ones  for  our  purpose.  Building,  weaving,*  cook- 
ing, gardening,  must  all  b^n  in  simple  forms,  but  the  child  who 
engages  in  them  will  gain  a  constantly  increasing  control  over 
his  own  powers  and  the  natural  resources  of  his  environment. 
He  must  also  consider  at  first  only  the  simplest  types  of  social 
activity  and  organization.  Industrial  life  of  a  primitive  kind 
may  give  the  method  of  insight  into  the  later,  more  complicated 
conditions,  and  start  him  on  the  road  of  development.  Even 
the  making  of  the  simplest  woven  fabric  or  piece  of  pottery 
throws  a  new  significance  upon  clothing  or  the  daily  household 
meal.  In  the  same  way,  the  attempts  of  the  primitive  family  to 
supply  its  needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  from  the  scanty 
resources  of  its  environment  reflect  a  light  upon  the  modem 
home  in  which  it  appears  more  interesting  and  valuable. 

While  history  simplifies  modem  life  for  purposes  of  study, 
the  comprehension  of  the  present  is  its  purpoise,  and  the  inter- 
action of  past  and  present  the  most  important  element  in  its 
method. 

It  is  the  problem  of  education  to  organize  the  school  so  that 
there  is  no  break  between  the  life  within  it  and  the  life  that  lies 
around  it  in  society.  Environment  furnishes  the  opportunity  for 
the  individual  to  act  and  to  get  reactions  from  society.  Thus  he 
is  able  to  view  the  relation  of  his  acts  and  so  come  to  an  estimate 
of  their  value.    The  comprehension  of  the  life  and  industries  of 
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the  environment  g^ves  meaning  to  the  child's  own  life  and  work. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  unity  in  the  child's  life,  he  must  fed  the 
connection  between  his  own  doing  and  the  activities  about  him. 
In  no  other  way  can  he  learn  to  use  bis  knowledge  in  new  situa- 
tions. Knowledge  gained  in  solving  the  problems  of  daily  living, 
and  then  applied  in  further  action,  gives  control  over  activity. 
This  is  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  the  power  to  do,  but  also  of  the 
power  to  shape  action  to  meet  ever-changing  demands.  The 
development  of  power  in  one  direction  has  its  full  value  for  the 
child  only  when  this  power  is  used.  The  use  of  it  is  the  means  of 
discovering  new  opportunities  for  development. 

The  organization  of  the  subject-matter  of  history  in  relation 
to  environment  and  to  the  immediate  occupations  of  children  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  setting  up  of  the  various  stages  of  race- 
development  as  the  basis  of  the  curriculum.  This  basis  must  be 
found  in  the  present  movements  of  social  life,  and  not  in  those 
that  have  passed  away.  The  value  of  history  lies  in  that  it  gives 
insight  into  present  social  life,  and  not  in  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
as  past.  This  view  of  history  does  not  admit  of  anything  so  fixed 
and  formal  as  the  "  culture  epoch  theory  "  of  education.  Such  a 
scheme  prevents  a  constant  study  of  the  child's  mind  and  a  shap- 
ing of  the  material  of  history  to  meet  his  needs.  If  it  be  true  that 
in  certain  general  features  the  development  of  the  race  and  of  the 
individual  parallel  each  other  in  a  culture  point  of  view,  yet  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  various  stages  of  race-development  are 
necessarily  to  be  followed  in  the  education  of  the  child.  Only  the 
study  of  the  child  himself  can  teach  us  what  his  needs  are  and 
how  to  use  the  race-culture  in  his  education. 

Local  conditions  of  industry  and  of  organization  often 
furnish  the  strongest  lever  for  investigation  and  make  an  im- 
perative demand  for  explanation  by  means  of  the  developments  of 
the  past.  Active  interest  in  modes  of  public  service  has  the 
same  value  as  the  industrial  arts  in  its  stimulus  to  intelligent 
study.  It  is  possible  for  the  children  to  become  to  some  slight 
extent  even  workers  for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  and 
to  find  occupation  in  this  practical  effort  which  supplies  the  place 
of  the  workshop  in  its  impulse  toward  investigation.    The  whole 
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history  of  building  may  be  thrown  into  perspective  by  the  care 
of  the  schoolroom  or  grounds,  and  the  growth  of  the  community 
in  organization  underlies  the  formation  of  any  local  improvement 
association.  History,  civics,  and  art  so  reinforce  one  another 
that  there  need  be  no  effort  of  the  child  to  learn  meaningless 
things,  and  no  lack  of  opportunity  to  use  his  knowledge  for 
practical  and  to  him  important  ends.  It  is  possible  to  make  edu- 
cation serve  the  purpose  of  giving  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  life,  and  also  the  power  of  shaping  and  directing  its  forces  and 
conditions. 

The  following  plan  of  work  indicates  the  possibilities  of 
relating  the  industries,  art,  civics,  and  history.  It  is  only  one  of 
many  schemes,  and  is  intended  merely  as  a  suggestion.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  course  the  relation  between  the  occupations  and 
the  subject-matter  is  especially  apparent  on  the  theory  chat  the 
specialization  of  the  subject-matter  should  be  gradual.  The  close 
connection  of  study  and  occupation  in  the  first  three  grades  gives 
such  an  impulse  to  the  succeeding  work  that  in  the  later  grades 
they  may  proceed  more  independently  of  one  another.  However, 
the  necessity  for  an  interaction  of  study  with  immediate  experi- 
ence, as  typified  by  the  occupations,  should  not  be  forgotten 
throughout  the  elementary-school  work. 

GRADE  I. 

Occupations:  Cooking;  gardening;  making  and  furnishing  playhouses. 
In  connection  with  this  work  the  primary  arts  connected  with  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  are  introduced. 

Studies :  Activities  of  the  home  and  neighborhood ;  the  farm ;  the  shop ; 
comparison  of  methods  of  work  with  those  of  primitive  peoples,  as  the 
Indian  and  the  Eskimo. 

GRADE  II. 

Occupations :  Cooking,  making  of  furniture,  weaving,  and  simple  needle- 
work. 

Studies:  Sources  of  materials  used  in  occupations  and  industries  in 
their  simple  forms;  hunter  life;  shepherd  life;  stories  of  the  Hebrews  and  of 
the  Arabs;   primitive  farming. 

GRADE  III. 

Occupations:    Cooking,  gardening,  and  making  of  pottery. 
Studies:    Beginnings  of  trade  and  city  life;  settlement  of  a  farming  com- 
munity; stories  of  pioneers ;  story  of  Ulysses. 
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GRADE  IV. 

Occupations:  Wood-  and  metal-work:  making  of  boats,  cars,  roads, 
bridges. 

Studies:  Local  history  with  the  evolution  of  local  industries,  and 
means  of  intercommunication ;  stories  of  famous  explorers ;  simple  problems 
of  public  service,  as  water-supply,  illumination,  streets,  bridges. 

t 

GRADE  V. 

Occupations:     Weaving  and  sewing. 

Studies:  Colonial  history,  with  emphasis  upon  household  industries  and 
the  relation  of  geography  to  social  life;  problems  of  public  housekeeping,  as 
protection  —  fire,  police,  and  sanitation. 

GRADE  VL 

Occupations:    Wood-work  and  clay-modeling. 

Studies:  Colonial  histoiy;  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  struggles  for 
liberty  in  previous  times,  as  in  Greece,  Switzerland,  and  Holland;  physical 
culture  and  games  of  Greece;  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture;  notable 
buildings  in  the  locality  of  the  school;    beauty  in  the  modem  city. 

GRADE  vn. 

Occupations:    Printing,  illuminating,  and  bookbinding;  embroidery. 

Studies:  The  period  of  discovery  and  exploration  in  American  history 
and  the  settlement  of  the  West;  development  of  the  arts  of  printing  and  of 
inventions  connected  with  navigation  (The  study  of  mediaeval  conditions  is  a 
valuable  background  for  this  work)  ;  conditions  of  modem  labor  compared 
with  those  of  the  guild  period. 

GRADE  vin. 

Occupations:     Wood-  and  metal-work. 

Studies :  Home  economics,  including  civic  regulations  in  regard  to  build- 
ing and  sanitation;  Roman  or  English  history,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the 
evolution  of  government;    structure  of  the  local  government. 

Emily  J.  Rice. 

University  op  Chicago 
College  of  Education. 


THE  COLLABORATION  OF  HISTORY  AND 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Novelty  can  be  the  only  warrant  for  the  discussion  of  an 
educational  topic  by  one  who  has  for  twenty  years  been  a  school- 
teacher, rather  than  an  educator,  and  who  is  confessedly  ignorant 
of  even  the  primary  principles  of  pedagogy. 

In  the  general  policy  of  reconciling  the  various  factors  in  the 
school  curriculum,  a  task  particularly  characteristic  of  the  modem 
period,  learned  men  and  learned  bodies  of  men  have  .frequently 
advocated  the  study  of  geography  as  a  fundamental  basis  of 
history.  They  have  likened  geography  to  the  stage  upon  which 
the  drama  of  history  is  played.  In  this  view,  it  becomes  as 
indispensable  as  the  stage  with  its  setting  is  to  the  play.  Some 
consideration  of  this  relationship  has  gradually  found  its  way  into 
the  texts  on  American  history ;  but  the  tendency  to  keep  the  vari- 
ous studies  separate  and  the  fear  of  creating  an  intellectual  hash 
have  conspired  to  prevent  any  serious  attempt  thus  far  at  com- 
bining the  two  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Indeed,  such  colloca- 
tion will  be  impossible  so  long  as  we  teach  geography  by  pro- 
ceeding from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  history  in  precisely 
the  inverse  order.  Geography,  in  the  United  States,  persists  in 
maintaining  a  north-to-south  arrangement  in  treating  both  groups 
and  individual  states.  The  history  of  the  United  States,  in  nearly 
all  its  aspects,  shows  an  east-to-west  direction. 

Even  the  educational  world  does  move.  To  realize  how 
extensively  geography  is  now  taken  into  account  in  teaching 
American  history,  one  need  only  compare  a  modern  text-book  on 
that  subject  with  one  made  even  ten  years  ago.  In  the  old  bode, 
the  maps  were  confined  to  showing  routes  of  discoveries  and 
explorations ;  to  the  portions  of  the  New  World  claimed  by  the 
different  European  powers;  and  to  campaigns  in  the  different 
wars.  In  the  keen  competition  of  the  present  day,  no  publisher 
would  think  of  presenting  such  a  text  for  adoption.  On  the 
contrary,  he  spends  large  sums  on  the  maps  and  is  content  only 
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with  the  best.  These  costly,  full-paged  maps  must  show  the  con- 
flicting land  claims  of  the  colonies,  the  territorial  accessions,  the 
sectional  differences,  the  trans-continental  routes  of  travel,  the 
distribution  of  population,  and  kindred  topics.  Many  of  these 
must  be  relief  maps  to  present  the  full  effects  of  topography.  In 
addition  to  these  large  maps,  the  text  must  incorporate  small 
sketch  maps  to  show  the  distribution  of  electoral  votes  in  the 
presidential  elections,  the  position  of  the  frontier  at  each  census, 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  various  resources,  and  similar 
information,  germane  to  the  evolution  of  the  nation.  Old-time 
maps  are  as  much  out  of  date  as  old-time  illustrations.  **  Wash- 
ington crossing  the  Delaware''  has  long  since  given  way  to 
reproductions  of  documents. 

Since  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  publishers  supply  rather  than 
create  a  demand,  the  improvement  in  texts  indicates  a  broader 
view  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  A  text  is  really  a  guide-book 
to  the  unknown  country,  although  some  may  have  mistaken  it 
for  a  means  of  easy  conveyance  thither.  To  find  additional  guides 
to  the  important  sights  on  the  way  is  the  constant  task  and 
remunerative  delight  of  the  true  teacher.  In  this  respect  the 
teacher  of  American  history  has  passed  through  a  school  of 
experience.  It  took  a  long  time  to  learn  that  illustrative  matter 
could  be  found  on  every  hand;  to  realize  that  home-made  maps 
and  charts  are  infinitely  superior  to  those  purchased,  even  at  a 
great  price;  and  to  ascertain  that  a  census  report  had  a  value 
other  than  a  door-weight. 

It  has  required  an  almost  equal  length  of  time  to  realize,  if 
indeed  it  is  yet  fully  realized,  that  the  art  of  teaching  history  is 
not  to  force  information  into  the  pupil  on  the  inflated-tire  prin- 
ciple; to  make  him  a  walking  encyclopaedic  wonder  on  dates  and 
impersonal  facts.  But  if  the  purpose  be  to  develop  the  reasoning 
powers,  to  make  the  student  capable  of  judging  men  and  causative 
events,  geography  is  the  handmaiden  of  history.  On  the  other 
side,  for  inculcating  the  aesthetic  or  appreciative  taste,  literature, 
as  it  describes  events  in  history,  is  most  useful.  The  degree  to 
which  these  subjects  can  be  made  to  assist  each  other  turns 
entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  history  is  taught. 
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The  "  administration  "  method  of  teaching  American  history 
does  not  require  a  use  of  geography  except  for  military  campaigns 
and  the  additions  to  the  national  domain.  It  is  true  that  such  an 
ancient  and  honorable  question  as,  "What  were  the  principal 
events  in  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams?*'  might 
possibly  include  within  its  purview  a  mention  of  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  More  likely  the  pupil  of  today  has  learned^  long 
before  President  John  Quincy  Adams  appears  upon  the  horizon, 
that  the  Mohawk  valley  marked  one  of  the  five  great  routes  to 
the  West.  With  this  primary  information,  the  pupil  has  been 
gently  drawn  by  teacher  and  text  to  reason  why  it  should  have 
been  given  the  preference  of  the  route  for  the  long-proposed 
Atlantic-Ohio  Valley  Canal.  His  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
easy  waterway  by  the  Hudson,  Lake  Champlain,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Lake  Ontario;  but  the  point  has  been  made  in  his 
mind  that  this  route  involves  a  wide  detour  and  passes  through  a 
foreign  country.  To  cross  the  mountains  with  an  artificial  water- 
way was  manifestly  impossible,  since  no  water  was  available  for 
the  high  levels.  The  small  lakes  in  central  New  York  furnished 
such  a  water  supply  and  made  possible  the  building  of  the  canal 
up  the  Mohawk  to  Lake  Erie,  really  passing  around  the  northern 
end  of  the  mountains. 

The  effects  of  this  one  canal  upon  the  Northwest  will  lie 
within  the  province  of  commercial  geography.  Only  too  fre- 
quently this  commercial  aspect  is  omitted  and  the  canal  treated 
in  its  political  relations.  In  the  same  way,  many  of  the  topics 
commonly  treated  in  the  texts  as  purely  political  will  be  seen  by 
a  little  investigation  to  be  grounded  in  geography.  The  Louisiana 
purchase  is  usually  treated  to  show  its  effect  upon  the  strict- 
construction  principles  of  the  Jeffersonians ;  but  much  should  be 
said  of  the  twenty-year  contest  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  over  the  possession  of  this  property. 
Every  waterway  of  the  West  which  led  to  the  Mississippi  River 
was  a  potent  arg^ument  for  the  American  ownership  of  the  drain- 
age basin. 

The  Florida  purchase  on  the  surface  may  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  uncertain  boundary  of  Louisiana,  even  in 
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this  aspect  being  a  geographical  question.  But  a  wider  view  finds 
an  exemplification  of  the  international  principle  that  the  dis- 
coverers or  owners  of  the  upper  parts  of  a  waterway  were  entitled 
to  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  If  there  had  been  no  Mobile  Bay  into 
which  the  products  of  the  American  country  floated,  the  result 
might  have  been  quite  otherwise  with  the  portions  south  of 
the  thirty-first  parallel. 

No  one  now  treats  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  political,  or  even 
diplomatic,  question  independent  of  geography.  American  insu- 
larity is  the  base  of  the  doctrine.  American  solidarity  on  the 
South  and  the  Northwest  was  the  object  to  be  achieved.  It  was 
largely  a  matter  of  geography.  So  instances  might  be  multiplied, 
if  an  appeal  for  the  connection  of  history  and  geography  were 
necessary.  The  Burr  expedition,  the  Mason  and  Dixon  extenua- 
tion into  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  the  north-and-south 
direction  of  the  Mississippi  in  influencing  southern  hopes  as  the 
secession  movement  came  on,  the  east-and-west  direction  of  trunk 
lines  of  railways,  and  the  inexhaustible  topic  of  internal  improve- 
ments might  be  cited  in  evidence.  Even  political  history  is  largely 
sectional,  and  ^o  comprehends  geography.  Take  the  westward 
movement  of  candidates  for  the  presidency,  as  illustrating  the 
westward  movement  of  the  people :  for  the  first  thirty-six  years 
invariably  from  the  Atlantic  coast  plain;  in  1824,  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee;  in  1840,  from  Ohio;  in  1848,  from  Michigan; 
in  i860,  from  Illinois;  in  1896,  from  Nebraska. 

It  is  a  current  saying  that  the  history  of  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  be  written  from  the  congressional  debates.  What- 
ever protest  may  be  heard  from  the  glow-worms  of  cloistered 
scholarship,  the  people  have  come  into  their  own.  McMasters 
and  others  have  demonstrated  that  the  causes  of  the  unification 
of  the  United  States  into  a  sovereignty  must  be  sought  among 
the  people  themselves.  Macaulay  led  the  way  in  England.  A 
census  report  is  an  exhaustless  mine  for  material  upon  this  aspect 
of  history  and  geography.  The  influence  of  climatic  zones  on 
occupation  and  habits  is  easily  proved  by  tables  in  the  report 
which  show  the  birth  state  of  citizens  of  each  of  the  states. 
Maine,  for  instance,  has  given  214,000  of  her  children  to  Michi- 
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gan  and  only  214  to  Alabama.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois 
17,916  were  born  in  Massachusetts,  but  Georgia  contains  only 
920  from  the  Bay  State.  In  return,  Gfeorgia  has  contributed 
only  59  inhabitants  to  Massachusetts.  Virginia  gave  45,000  citi- 
zens to  Missouri,  and  received  in  return  less  than  500.  Texas 
contains  66  people  born  in  Georgia  to  i  born  in  Massachusetts. 
The  collaboration  of  these  two  agencies  in  the  curriculum, 
which  might  be  more  fully  illustrated  if  space  permitted,  may  be 
irrational,  unscientific,  illogical,  and  pedagogically  an  incon- 
gruity; but  it  is  feasible,  achievable,  and  desirable.^ 

Edwin  Erle  Sparks. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
Department  of  History. 

^  Mention  of  a  few  books  bearing  upon  this  subject  may  not  be  amiss,  although 
not  an  attempt  at  a  complete  bibliography : 

Ellen  Churchill  Semple.  American  History  and  its  Geographic  Conditions. 
Boston,  1903.  (This  is  a  new  book,  whose  scope  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  its 
title.    It  can  be  very  highly  recommended.) 

Hereford  B.  George.  Relations  of  Geography  and  History.  Oxford,  1901. 
(This  is  another  valuable  book,  treating  of  universal  rather  than  American 
history.) 

Friedrich  Ratzel.  Die  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nord-Amerika.  Munich, 
1878,  1893.  (Volume  I  is  entitled  "  Politsche  Geog^aphie,"  and  is  an  excellent 
treatise  on  physical  geog^raphy  and  its  connection  with  American  history.) 

Israel  Cook  Russell.  Rivers  of  North  America.  New  York,  1898.  (A 
scholarly  and  readable  description  of  the  influence  of  various  waterways  upon  the 
topography  and  commerce  of  the  northern  part  of  the  New  World.) 

N.  C.  Shaler.  Nature  and  Man  in  America.  New  York,  1891.  (Concerns, 
in  portions  of  the  book,  commercial  and  political  influences  of  topography.) 

Justin  Winsor.  The  Westward  Movement ;  The  Mississippi  Basin,  Boston, 
1897,  1895.    (Two  invaluable  works  on  the  trans- Alleghenian  region  before  1800.) 

U.  S.  Census  Reports.  Vol.  I,  "  Population."  (This  volume  in  any  recent 
report  contains  valuable  maps  and  information  concerning  the  distribution  and 
movement  of  population.  The  statistics  may  also  be  found  in  a  compendium  of 
the  census.) 

National  Geographic  Monographs.  New  York,  1896.  (Especially  in  this 
series  may  be  consulted  Hayes's  "  Southern  Appalachians  and  Northern  Appala- 
chians "  in  Vol.  I.) 

National  Geographic  Magazine.  Washington,  1889.  (Especially  Semple's 
"  Mountain  Passes  "  in  Nos.  2  and  3.) 


POLITICAL  HISTORY   IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL. 

Political  history  has  to  do  with  that  phase  of  institutional 
life  which  centers  around  government.  Government  is  one  of 
the  five  fundamental  institutions  in  which  human  thought  and 
feeHng  are  embodied.  The  other  fundamental  institutions  are  the 
church,  the  school,  industry,  and  the  family.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  time  when  the  family  was  the  one  undifferentiated 
center  out  of  which  and  into  which  all  institutional  activity 
flowed.  In  the  course  of  time,  and  probably  at  long  intervals, 
one  after  another,  the  other  institutions  began  to  appear,  and  in 
time  became  sufficiently  separated  in  organization  and  fimction 
to  be  looked  upon  as  institutions  in  themselves.  Notwithstanding 
wide  differences  in  organization,  these  five  institutions  are  the 
parts  of  one  organism.  In  a  sense  they  are  not  only  fundamental, 
but  co-ordinate,  parts  of  human  society.  The  political  organ, 
however,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  has  been  set  apart,  by 
the  experience  of  ages,  as  the  regulative  part.  Government  estab- 
lishes the  relations  of  the  various  institutions  to  one  another,  and 
the  conduct  of  individuals  in  relation  to  institutions  and  to  each 
other.  This  function  of  government  gives  it  a  sort  of  primacy 
among  the  other  institutions.  Indeed,  historical  students  have 
been  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  political  history  that 
they  have  declared  that  "history  is  past  politics."  The  history 
of  government  —  political  history  —  judged  by  its  logical  rela- 
tions to  the  other  phases  of  institutional  life,  is  a  subject  of  first 
importance. 

Educational  values,  however,  are  not  solely  determined  by 
logical  relations.  Hence,  the  relations  which  political  historj*^ 
sustains  to  the  other  phases  of  history  cannot  be  the  sole  principle 
of  selection  and  emphasis  in  history  work.  The  relation  which 
the  facts  of  history  bear  to  the  ability  and  experience  of  the 
learning  mind  is  a  principle  of  paramount  importance,  especially 
in  the  grades  below  the  high  school.    Ignorance  of  this  principle, 
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or  failure  to  give  it  proper  weight,  explains  much  of  the  blunder- 
ing committed  by  very  high  authorities  in  history  when  bestowing 
their  wisdom  on  the  history  teachers  of  the  elementary  school. 

From  the  nature  of  government  and  of  the  functions  it  must 
carry  out,  the  facts  of  political  history  are,  as  a  rule,  farther 
removed  from  the  early  experiences  of  children  than  are  the 
facts  of  industrial  and  social  life.  The  child  is  born  in  the  midst 
of  a  family,  and  before  he  reaches  school  has  formed  many 
simple  conceptions,  and  carries  in  mind  many  concrete  pictures 
and  experiences  drawn  from  family  life.  The  simple  and  obvious 
relations  existing  among  the  members  of  the  family  are  fairly 
clear  to  him.  He  himself  assumes  a  different  attitude  toward 
father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister.  By  the  age  of  six  he  has,  in 
fact,  pushed  his  observation  of  social  affairs  and  relations  far 
beyond  his  immediate  family.  He  carries  to  his  first  school  a 
corresponding  knowledge  of  industrial  affairs.  He  knows  some 
of  the  occupations  of  his  community,  and  how  they  are  related 
to  one  another  and  to  his  own  needs.  In  a  less  degree,  too,  he 
has  gathered  matter  touching  the  church  and  the  school.  These 
four  sorts  of  activities  go  on  around  him  and  immediately  touch 
his  experience  in  many  ways.  This  knowledge,  of  course,  is  more 
or  less  unconsciously  acquired,  but  it  is  none  the  less  valuable 
material,  out  of  which  he  will  later  reconstruct  the  history  of  the 
great  past. 

During  the  pre-school  period  the  child's  opportunity  to  learn 
about  political  affairs  is  much  more  limited,  and  his  experience 
with  them  is  much  less  direct,  than  is  the  case  with  the  other 
kinds  of  neighborhood  activities.  He  may  see  policemen  or  other 
governmental  officers,  and  may  even  participate,  in  his  way,  in 
a  city  or  national  campaign.  Nevertheless,  these  objects  and 
events,  and  the  things  for  which  they  stand,  are  less  familiar  and 
farther  removed  from  his  experience.  Some  of  them  come  to 
him  only  at  great  intervals  of  time. 

This  unconscious  process  of  getting  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  great  phases  of  active  life  go  on  in  about  the  same  way, 
and  without  much  disturbance  of  the  ratio  of  emphasis,  for  the 
first  few  school  years.     But  somewhere  in  the  primary  grades 
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comes  the  study  of  home  geography,  which  includes,  as  one  of 
its  phases,  the  study  of  what  man  does  in  the  community.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  of  history,  this  is  a  most  excellent 
preparation  for  the  study  of  history,  because  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood the  pupil  will  find  in  concrete  action  those  five  fundamental 
phases  which  make  up  the  life  developed  in  history.  In  this 
study  of  home  geography  the  pupil,  as  a  rule,  begins  that  emphasis 
upon  government  and  its  machinery  which,  by  the  aid  of  teachers 
and  text-book  makers,  he  keeps  up  as  long  as  he  studies  history. 
There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  drawn  either  from  the  nature 
of  the  different  phases  of  life  studied  or  from  the  stage  of  the 
pupil's  mental  development,  why  any  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  political  phase  at  this  stage  of  the  study.  Although 
there  is  no  sound  reason  why  emphasis  should  now  be  placed  upon 
the  study  of  government,  the  cause  of  such  emphasis  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  teacher  who  does  the  work  and  the  superintendent 
who  constructs  the  course  of  study  very  naturally  carry  their 
own  knowledge  of  history,  obtained  in  high  schools,  normal 
schools,  or  collies,  into  the  grades.  This  is  predominantly 
political  history.  Again,  the  text-books  on  American  history  are 
largely  devoted  to  political  history.  The  result  naturally  follows. 
This  study  of  the  institutional  activity  of  man  in  the  pupil's 
own  community  is  not  history  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  the  study  of  real  history 
that  could  be  made.  If  we  now  advance  with  the  child  to  his 
first  study  of  the  past,  we  discover  that  the  material  which  takes 
deepest  hold  on  his  life  and  creates  in  him  a  love  of  history  is 
not  drawn  from  the  field  of  political  history.  The  only  important 
exception  is  found  in  military  history.  But  military  events  are  so 
remotely  connected  with  political  events  that  the  child  in  this 
stage  of  growth  sees  little  or  no  connection  between  them.  Story- 
writers,  understanding  the  child's  interest  in  adventure  and  his 
appreciation  of  the  heroes,  have  chosen  explorers  and  warriors 
as  the  central  figures  of  their  stories.  Jane  Andrews's  Ten  Boys, 
the  stories  of  Greek  and  Roman  heroes,  McMurry's  Pioneer 
StorieSy  and  others  are  drawn  from  other  fields  than  political 
history.    John  Smith  and  Nathaniel  Bacon  furnish  better  material 
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for  Stories  than  Governors  Yeardley  and  Berkeley,  Miles  Standish 
than  Governor  Bradford,  and  George  Washington  the  surveyor 
and  warrior  than  George  Washington  the  president  and  states- 
man. 

In  the  transition  from  the  history  story  to  the  history  text  the 
pupil  comes  upon  matter  which  is  predominantly  political.  The 
older  grammar-school  histories  confined  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  political  events  or  to  events  which  grew  directly  out  of 
political  movements.  This  was  overemphasis.  Although  the 
modem  grammar-school  histories  are  better  balanced,  they  still 
give  more  attention  to  political  events  than  to  either  of  the  other 
great  phases  of  life,  and  probably  more  than  is  desirable.  There 
is  not  only  an  explanation,  but  a  justification,  in  part,  of  the 
present  position  of  political  history  in  our  best  school  texts.  The 
new  history  places  emphasis  upon  continuity  in  historical  growth. 
This  includes  not  only  the  tracing  of  the  continuous  succession  of 
related  events,  but  also  the  tracing  of  the  continuous  life-history 
of  great  ideas.  Because  of  the  nature  of  political  history  and  of 
the  relation  of  government  to  the  other  great  institutions,  its 
events  and  ideas  are  not  only  more  obtrusive,  but  run  out,  as  it 
were,  and  relate  themselves  to  a  wider  range  of  interests  than 
those  of  any  other  phase  of  history.  Therefore  the  writer  of 
history  texts  finds  it  possible  to  use  most  readily  political  ideas 
and  movements  as  centers  for  the  organization  of  his  facts.  The 
period  of  the  American  Revolution  is  a  most  excellent  illustration 
of  this  point.  The  struggle  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen  sweeps 
in  the  great  majority  of  events  from  1760  to  1775,  and  the 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  man  those  from  1775  to  1783.  From 
1783  to  1789  the  important  events  cluster  around  the  struggle 
for  a  stronger  national  government.  The  history  from  1789 
to  i860  is  almost  as  well  organized  by  the  struggle  between 
democracy  and  nationality  and  slavery  and  nationality.  The 
above  is  a  partial  explantion  of  the  reason  why  political  history 
occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  our  grammar  schools.  What 
is  the  justification?  The  preceding  explanation  is,  in  part,  a 
justification.  If  history  is  in  character  what  is  indicated  above, 
then  it  must  be  so  studied  to  arrive  at  a  true  view  of  it.     A 
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second  argument  which  may  be  urged  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  pupil  in  the  last  years  of  the  grammar  school,  especially 
the  boys,  begin  to  have  a  deeped  interest  in  politics,  and  in 
questions  relating  to  government,  than  ever  before.  They  have 
reached  a  stage  of  grou-th  which  enables  them  to  understand 
political  questions  more  fully  than  before.  A  third  reason  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  so  great  a  percentage  of  pupils  end 
their  school  career  with  the  grammar  school.  No  o^wrtunity, 
therefore,  should  be  lost  in  the  effort  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  and  functions  of  the  government  of  our  country. 
Thus  far  no  means  have  been  devised  for  this  end  so  efficient  as 
the  systematic  study  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  govern- 
ment as  re\'ealed  in  the  progressive  develoiMnent  of  American 
history. 

If  there  is  any  conclusion  to  this  discussion,  it  is  that  in  the 
first  five  or  six  years  of  school  life,  when  the  rapid  transitions  of 
the  child's  powers  is  the  source  of  authority  as  to  procedure,  the 
study  of  non-political  history  should  be  emphasized ;  and  that  in 
the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school,  where  the  d^jce  of 
mental  strength  permits  the  logical  relations  of  the  subject  more 
and  more  to  dictate  procedure,  political  history  should  take 
precedence. 

W.  H.  Mace. 

Syracuse  University. 


CIVICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

Of  all  societary  activities  those  alone  that  we  call  political  are 
strictly  the  subject-matter  of  civics.  To  teach  civics  directly, 
then,  is  to  teach  only  the  political  part  of  man's  institutional  life. 
With  indirect  civic  teaching,  through  school  life,  games,  litera- 
ture, history,  etc.,  though  often  more  effective  than  the  direct 
teaching,  this  article  will  not  deal.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  the  result  of  the  direct  teaching  I  have  in  mind  is  not  infor- 
mation merely,  but  a  character  that  will  show  itself  through  a 
citizenship  which  is  more  efficient,  less  wasteful  of  human  energy, 
and  more  ethical  than  is  at  present  true. 

Such  teaching,  if  we  can  get  it,  will  justify  itself  to  the  indi- 
vidual because  it  will  enlarge  the  experience  and  efficiency  of  the 
child  in  one  important  field  of  his  human  environment.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  it  will  also  be  justified 
because  our  democratic  institutions  fail  to  function  effectively 
just  to  the  degree  that  they  fail  to  attain  a  membership  that  is 
intelligent,  ethical,  and  active  in  the  use  of  political  machinery. 

The  problem  is  how  to  give  such  a  direct  civic  training.  At 
least  one  fundamental  essential  may  be  mentioned;  namely,  the 
unit  topic  must  be  a  social  activity,  a  whole  political  function.  It 
cannot  be  merely  a  part  of  such  ai  function.  To  teach  the  whole 
of  a  political  function  requires  attention  to  two  things :  ( i )  the 
function  per  se  —  the  thing  done  for  somebody;  (2)  the  political 
machinery  —  the  way  in  which  somebody  does  the  thing.  Exclu- 
sive attention  to  either  one  of  these  factors  will  make  the  civic 
teaching  unnecessarily  barren. 

For  example,  in  the  past,  much  of  the  teaching  of  civics  in 
high  and  grammar  schools  has  consisted  largely  in  memorizing 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  learning  the  names  of  the 
presidents,  governors,  mayors,  etc.;  the  number  of  men  in  the 
Senate,  the  House,  and  city  council;  their  salaries,  their  age 
qualifications,  when  and  how  they  are  elected,  how  they  pass  laws 
and  ordinances,  etc.,  etc. ;  in  short,  a  maximum  of  the  political 
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mechanism  of  our  political  sodetv.  past  axxl  present,  with  a 
minimum  of  the  ccmcrete  functions  which  this  medianism  was 
designed  to  perform:  too  much  study  of  mere  machinery  and 
too  little  study  of  the  work  it  has  to  do.  and  of  the  persons  who 
must  furnish  motive  power  to  make  the  machinery  go.  Such 
studv  is  like  the  old  studv  of  chemistrv,  which  set  us  to  memori- 
zing  pages  of  formulae,  without  opening  our  ejes  to  the  tact  that 
these  s>'mbols  were  connected  with  such  interesting  activities 
as  the  burning' of  wood  and  coal,  the  rusting  of  our  skates,  and 
the  energ}'  of  the  electric  battery  connected  m-ith  the  doorbell,  etc. 

The  other  extreme  is  nearly  as  bad.  and  may  become  just  as 
common.  It  is  possible  to  call  the  attention  of  children  to  one 
political  ser\'ant  and  acti\nty  after  another — policeman,  fireman, 
lamplighter,  teacher,  streetcleaner.  soldier,  etc. —  with  almost  no 
conception  of  the  fact  that  the)'  are  but  factors  in  the  functions 
that  we  perform  for  ourselves  by  means  of  definite  and  intdligible 
political  machinery.  For  example — if  another  illustration  from 
the  teaching  of  chemistr}-  may  be  allowed  —  the  sudden  coming 
of  the  laboratorj'  found  many  teachers  unable  to  use  it:  and  a 
great  deal  of  dabbling  with  test-tubes,  reagents,  alcohol  lamps, 
etc.,  was  the  result.  Xow,  this  was  about  as  far  from  the  real 
study  of  chemistr}'  as  was  the  earlier  memorization  of  symbols 
and  equations.  So,  "Turn  the  student  loose  in  the  laboratory, 
and  let  him  see  what  he  can  find  out  for  himself,"  has  had  its  day 
in  chemical  and  physical  science.  Now,  the  reacticMi  from  the  old 
formalism  in  the  teaching  of  civics  has  set  in,  and  we  are  in 
danger  of  dabbling  with  desultory  observation  of  the  mere 
externals  of  political  functions.  Once  we  abandon  the  side  of 
political  machinerj'  as  a  base  from  which  to  approach  the  teaching 
of  civics,  and  accept  in  its  place  the  side  of  political  function,  we 
find  so  many  interesting  things  being  done  that  we  need  to  know 
pretty  well  what  we  are  about,  or  we  shall  lose  ourselves  and  our 
pupils  in  comparatively  unimportant  details. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  begin  at  the  function  side  of  the 
civics  problem,  and  yet  not  lose  sight  of  the  connected  political 
machinerj'  and  fundamental  principles.  In  other  words,  it  is 
possible  to  do  genuine  civic  teaching  from  the  kindergarten  up  — 
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to  begin  to  put  the  child  in  touch  with  his  political  environment, 
and  continue  the  process  upon  simple  lines  of  progress  in  every 
succeeding  grade  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  following  story  will  illustrate  both  the  genuineness  and 
the  limitation  of  the  civic  ideas  of  a  second-grade  child  who  had 
not  been  specially  taught : 

Two  second-grade  boys  were  talking  about  their  school. 
John  wondered  how  there  happened  to  be  a  school  anyhow.  Fred 
explained :  "  Why,  this  is  our  school ! ''  John  didn't  know  what 
he  meant.  Fred  explained  further,  with  great  show  of  wisdom : 
"Our  fathers  pay  some  money  and  buy  this  building  and  hire 
some  teachers,  and  then  we  can  go  to  school  here."  "  How  much 
money  do  they  pay?''  asked  John.  "Why,  I-er  think-er  some 
of  'em  pay  as  much  as  twenty-four  cents,"  said  Fred. 

Now,  Fred  had  a  well-balanced  notion  of  what  I  have  called 
the  whole  of  a  political  function.  He  knew  the  function  of  a 
school  per  se  in  teaching  the  children  of  the  neighborhood ;  and 
he  knew  also  the  correlative  fact  of  a  social  tax  and  direction  by 
a  group  of  people  back  of  this  function.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
idea  of  the  amount  of  the  social  contribution  that  we  call  a  tax 
was  inaccurate,  and  he  probably  had  no  idea  of  the  details  of  the 
process  of  collection  of  the  tax,  election  of  teachers,  etc.  His 
notion  was  extensive  enough,  but  it  lacked  content. 

For  example,  the  idea  of  the  public-school  function  which 
with  this  second-grade  boy,  was  confined  to  one  school  and  one 
neighborhood,  may  be  deepened  so  that  the  eighth-grade  child 
will  include  within  it  all  the  schools  of  the  city  —  kindergartens, 
elementary,  high,  normal,  evening,  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
manual-training  schools,  cooking  schools,  schools  for  apprentices, 
etc.    And  his  idea  of  political  machinery  by  which  these  functions 
are  performed  may  include,  not  merely  the  idea  that  a  few  neigh- 
bors put  in  twenty-four  cents  apiece,  but  the  true  process  of  taxa- 
tion of  all  the  citizens,  and  the  true  process  of  election  by  the 
citizens,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  mayor,  aldermen,  civil-service 
commissioners,  school  board,  superintendent,  teachers,  engineers, 
architects,  janitors,  etc. 

A  kindergarten  child  can  be  helped  to  well-balanced  notions 
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of  the  functions  performed  by  public  employees  whom  he  sees 
about  their  work.  The  eighth-grade  child  and  the  adult  will  not 
need  to  study  more  factors  of  a  given  political  function,  but  the 
two  essential  factors  must  be  given  more  detailed  meaning. 

Thus,  by  choosing  different  concrete  functions  of  different 
political  units  for  study  in  successive  grades,  and  by  making  the 
study  of  those  functions  chosen  for  the  higher  grades  more  and 
more  accurate  in  detail,  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  a  fairly  con- 
tinuous development  of  the  child's  experience  and.  intelligence 
relative  to  our  political  institutions. 

Here  the  practical  problem  presents  itself  of  how  to  give  this 
more  careful  study  of  a  political  function  in  a  higher  grade  than 
in  a  lower.  It  is  easy,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  do  a  little  desul- 
tory, even  interesting  and  valuable,  observation  of  various  political 
activities  that  are  going  on  all  around  us.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
connect  these  activities  with  the  facts  of  social  machinery  and 
motive  power  back  of  them.  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
studying  political  functions  in.  this  way,  and  our  text-books  do 
not  help  us  much  in  the  effort  to  see  the  whole  of  any  single 
function  of  city,  county,  state,  or  nation.  Until  books  on  civics 
are  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  a  proper  balance  between 
function  and  mechanism,  the  teacher  will  have  to  depend  upon 
herself  to  do  this. 

In  practice  it  will  also  be  found  that  the  larger  content  of  a 
given  political  function,  say  the  school  function  of  Chicago,  may 
be  given,  not  only  by  studying  more  fully  the  function  as  it  is 
performed  today,  but  by  studying  its  history.  In  fact,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  function  can  be  satisfactorily  studied  without  studying 
its  history.  The  social  object  in  his  studying  it  at  all  is  that  the 
student  may  be  the  more  likely  to  help  perform  the  function 
better  than  it  is  now  performed.  Nothing  can  do  this  for  a  stu- 
dent so  well  as  the  story  of  its  evolution.  Here  again  we  are 
confronted  by  the  fact  of  a  dearth  of  material.  There  is  perhaps 
nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  possible  subject-matter  for  use  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  more  interest  to  the  children  than  the 
story  of  the  evolution  of  such  functions  as  the  fire  department, 
the  water  system,  the  police  department,  the  park  systems,  the 
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means  of  lighting,  etc.,  of  a  large  city.  But  these  stories  are  not 
at  present  available.  They  must  be  made  so,  in  every  considerable 
town  and  city,  before  the  teaching  of  civics  in  those  towns  and 
cities  can  become  adequate.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ftmctions  of 
the  county  and  state,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  of  the  nation.  There 
is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of.  such  historical  material  in  the 
adequate  teaching  of  civics. . 

We  need  also  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  a  work- 
able, progressive,  and  socializing  course  of  study  in  civics  can 
*   be  made  out.     Perhaps  such  a  statement  cannot  at  present  be 
made.     It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  following  may  prove  a 
helpful  start  in  this  direction : 

1.  Growth  in  civic  experience,  intelligence,  and  social  ideals 
in  connection  with  civic  life  is  as  slow  as  growth  in  character 
itself.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  tp  teach  civics  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  of  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  elementary-school  course 
will  prove  abortive.  Although  not  necessarily  continuously,  there 
should  be  some  specific  civic  instruction  in  every  year  of  the  child's 
school  life. 

2.  Beginning  with  the  functions  which  are  performed  by 
persons  whom  the  child  himself  frequently  sees,  and  taking  care, 
as  a  rule,  to  study  different  functions  in  the  upper  grades,  some  of 
the  most  interesting  and  typical  functions  of  every  political  unit 
in  which  the  child  lives  —  city,  county,  park  district,  state,  nation, 
etc. —  should  be  the  chief  subject-matter  for  the  teaching  of  civics 
in  the  elementary  school. 

3.  As  soon  as  practicable,  perhaps  from  the  first  grade,  surely 
from  the  third,  something  of  the  history  of  each  function  should 
be  included  in  the  above  studies. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough  to  get  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  the  complete  political  machinery  of  election,  taxation, 
administration,  etc.,  by  which  a  political  unit  performs  the  func- 
tion that  he  has  studied,  he  should  be  taught  something  of  the 
range  and  variety  of  the  other  functions  performed  by  practically 
the  same  machinerv. 

5.  In  the  upi>er  grades  the  child  should  be  led  to  compare 
the  functions  performed  by  small  and  local  political  units,  like 
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city,  county,  etc.,  with  those  of  larger  units,  like  state,  nation, 
etc.,  to  the  end  that  the  division  of  labor  among  them  may  be 
realized  and  the  principles  on  which  this  division  is  based 
understood. 

6.  In  the  upper  grades  something  of  the  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  each  of  the  political  units  as  a  whole  should  also  be 
studied. 

7.  In  every  function  studied,  and  at  last  as  a  generalization 
for  all  functions,  the  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  student 
see  and  feel  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  honest  and  effective 
service  by  those  persons  whom  we  call  public  servants,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  loyal,  generous,  and  intelligent  support  by  those 
whom  we  call  the  public,  on  the  other. 

Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Chicago  Normal  School. 


THE  RELATION  OF  HISTORY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  confront  social  and 
educational  workers  at  the  present  time  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  life  in  an  isolated  way. 
Problems  have  been  brc4cen  up,  and  the  fragments  have  been 
relegated  to  those  whose  experience  and  training  have  given  them 
no  appreciation  of  the  situation  from  which  the  real  problems 
emerged  or  the  direction  toward  which  they  tend.  The  real 
function  of  man's  work  in  nearly  every  department  of  life  has 
been  obscured  by  the  complexity  of  the  machinery  devised  for 
carrying  it  on.  The  machinery  of  the  school,  of  the  church,  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  the  machinery  of  the  industrial  world,  has 
become  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment for  social  service. 

The  overcrowded  curriculum,  the  isolation  of  interests,  and 
the  general  confusion  which  pervades  our  educatonal  system  are 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  condition  in  the  larger  world.  This 
condition,  however,  is  merely  a  transitional  stage,  and  should 
be  recognized  as  such.  The  school  has  a  real  function  to  perform, 
and  the  educational  machinery,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  so  directed 
as  to  fulfil  this  function. 

It  is  because  the  period  of  education  is  the  period  of  leisure, 
the  period  when  the  individual  is  removed  from  the  storm  and 
stress  of  life,  that  it  is  the  period  for  gaining  a  higher  vantage 
point  from  which  society  as  a  whole  can  proceed.  It  behooves 
educators,  therefore,  to  recognize  this  situation  and  to  deal  with 
it  in  the  light  of  our  highest  truths.  It  behooves  educators  to 
recognize  relations  which  actually  exist  and  to  utilize  them;  not 
waste  their  energies  in  unrelated  efforts,  or  in  attempting  to  force 
relations  which  have  no  basis  in  fact. 

The  most  significant  steps  in  the  establishment  of  industry 
were  made  ages  before  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period.  These 
early  achievements  have  the  same  relation  to  those  of  later  times 
that  the  foundation  of  a  building  has  to  the  structure  built  upon 
it.    They  have  acted  as  the  determining  influence  in  the  formation 
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of  our  instincts  and  impulses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  social  institutions,  on  the  other.  The  history  of  the 
race,  in  its  early  stages  of  development,  is  the  history  of  these 
achievements.  The  complex  societies  of  later  periods,  however, 
do  not  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  such  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ment. The  general  history  of  such  periods  is  often  presented  as 
merely  formulated  statements  of  the  political,  the  industrial,  the 
social,  and  the.  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period,  with  little 
reference  to  their  interdependence.  Such  abstractions  as  these, 
though  they  may  form  a  part  of  history,  do  not  constitute  real 
history.  History  is  life,  history  is  activity,  before  it  is  a  record 
of  life  and  activity.  Besides,  history  is  a  record  of  life  and 
activity  before  it  is  an  abstraction  of  this  record.  To  present  the 
bare  abstraction  in  the  name  of  history  is  to  substitute  a  stone  for 
bread.  To  ask  the  child  to  transform  the  stone  into  bread  would 
be  absurd.  Suitable  materials  must  be  made  available  before  we 
can  expect  the  child  to  use  them.  The  study  of  bare  records  of  life 
is  without  profit.  The  study  of  fragmentary  records  is  even  more 
fruitless.  To  function  normally  in  the  life  of  the  child,  history 
must  become  a  part  of  life,  a  part  of  the  child's  experience.  This 
function  can  never  be  realized  from  the  mere  study  of  books. 
The  makers  of  history  have  been  those  who  have  acquired  a  rich 
experience  and  who  have  been  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
The  incorporaton  of  this  experience  as  a  part  of  one's  owti 
implies  that  the  child  be  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  rich 
experience,  that  this  individual  experience  be  enriched  by  kindred 
experiences  of  the  race,  and  that  a  training  be  provided  which 
will  cultivate  a  sensitiveness  to  social  needs. 

It  is  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  explain  the  history  of  a  people  by 
its  industries  alone  as  it  is  to  ignore  them  as  an  essential  factor  in 
such  an  explanation.  Just  as  individuals  are  moved  by  different 
motives,  now  one  and  now  another  becoming  dominant,  so 
societies  are  moved.  The  activities  which  correspond  to  these 
motives  weave  themselves  into  the  tangled  web  of  life,  now  one 
and  now  another  forming  the  dominant  pattern.  It  is  because 
industry  is  an  activity  corresponding  to  an  ever-pressing  need 
that  it  is  always  present,  and  that  it  usually  plays  the  leading  part. 
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History  is  not  industry,  it  is  not  science,  it  is  not  art,  it  is  not 
politics,  it  is  not  religion,  it  is  not  education ;  it  is  all  these  in  one. 
In  the  study  of  simple  societies  the  interplay  of  all  these  forces 
can  readly  be  perceived.  In  the  study  of  complex  societies  the 
task  is  more  difficult;  but,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  now  obstruct  the  way  will  be  removed.  The  history  of  a 
period  should  reveal  the  play  of  the  most  dominant  forces  opera- 
ting in  society.  It  should  reveal  the  essential  elements  in  the 
situation,  throwing  emphasis  where  it  naturally  belongs.  In  this 
way  no  particular  interest  can  possibly  usurp  the  entire  field. 

If  we  trace  the  development  of  those  instincts  in  mankind 
which  are  at  the  root  of  our  industrial  development,  we  shall  find 
that  they  are  the  same  instincts  which  have  built  up  our  social 
institutions.  The  instinct  which  led  man  to  exploit  his  environ- 
ment for  food,  and  other  materials  required  in  the  satisfaction 
of  his  daily  needs,  prompted  him  to  explore  wider  and  wider 
areas,  until  he  laid  tribute  to  the  resources  of  the  whole  world. 
The  historical  explorations  and  migrations  of  modem  times 
depend  as  surely,  though  less  directly,  upon  industrial  activity  as 
did  the  wanderings  of  primitive  clans  in  search  of  new  hunting 
grounds,  or  fresh  pastures  for  their  herds  and  flocks. 

The  instinct,  which  man  first  exercised  in  the  transformation 
of  raw  materials  which  he  consimied,  under  the  stimulus  of  per- 
sonal need  and  social  approval  developed  into  the  true  workman- 
ship instinct.  This  instinct,  though  overlaid  by  artificial  habits, 
is  still  powerful,  and  finds  expression  in  the  planting  of  colonies 
and  in  the  development  of  the  industries  upon  which  the  success 
of  a  people  depends.  To  be  sure,  the  industrial  motive  in  coloni- 
zation is  frequently  colored  by  other  desires ;  but  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  real  situation  reveals  the  fact  that  in  no  case  can  the 
industrial  motive  be  disregarded.  Mr.  Weeden,  in  his  Economic 
History  of  New  England,  statesthat,  notwithstanding  the  alleged 
motive  of  individual  liberty  of  conscience,  the  majority  of  the 
Pilgrims  "  left  home  and  braved  terrors  of  sea  and  wilderness  to 
better  their  condition  economically  and  socially." 

The  instinct  which  led  man  to  give  and  to  receive  presents,  to 
barter  the  products  of  his  labor  for  other  products,  gave  impulse 
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to  those  activities  which  have  developed  into  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  army  and  navy  have  been  developed  chiefly  to 
extend  and  protect  commercial  rights.  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan, 
in  his  book  entitled  The  Influence  of  the  Sea  Power  upon  History, 
states  that  the  key  to  much  of  the  history,  as  well  as  of  the  policy, 
of  nations  bordering  upon  the  sea  is  to  be  found  in  these  three 
things:  production,  with  the  necessity  of  exchanging  products; 
shipping,  whereby  the  exchange  is  carried  on ;  and  colonies,  which 
facilitate  and  enlarge  the  operations  of  shipping  and  tend  to  pro- 
tect it  by  multiplying  points  of  safety  (Vol.  I,  p.  28). 

The  social  instinct,  which  has  ever  prompted  man  to  foster 
those  industries  which  promote  the  life  of  the  community,  oper- 
ates to  unite  men  and  to  secure  the  advantages  which  come 
through  co-operative  action.  Such  united  effort  was  first  secured 
with  reference  to  industrial  activities  through  the  influence  of  the 
dance.  Gradually  co-operative  effort  has  been  applied  to  new 
fields  and  has  been  fostered  by  other  agencies.  It  would  seem  that 
in  recent  times  the  development  of  the  social  consciousness  and 
the  means  for  securing  effective  co-operation  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  in  technical  appliances.  Social  industries, 
developed  in  obedience  to  instinctive  needs  and  social  approval, 
constitute  the  main  streams  of  progress  —  the  main  features  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  political  history  in  the  school  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  have  become  lost  in  the  machinery 
of  the  process.  The  machinery  of  government  appears  to  be  of 
greater  importance  than  the  people  who  are  governed.  A  frag- 
ment of  experience  is  thus  made  to  stand  for  the  complete  situa- 
tion. When  a  complete  view  of  the  essential  factors  operating 
in  a  given  period  are  known,  when  the  differentiating  interests 
of  the  child  make  a  demand  for  a  corresponding  differentiation 
in  subject-matter,  the  study  of  a  particular  phase  of  history  is  a 
natural  procedure.  But  until  a  complete  view  of  the  situation  is 
secured,  until  the  interests  become  differentiated,  it  is  folly  to 
waste  energy  upon  mere  fragments.  By  its  very  nature,  political 
history,  divorced  from  the  industrial  questions  in  which  it  is 
rooted,  is  a  mere  "  fairy  tale."  Though  intended  to  develop 
patriotism,  it  is  more  likely  to  foster  superstition,  thus  blocking 
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the  way  to  a  real  understanding  of  social  conditions  and  forces. 
It  is  such  teaching  that  augments  the  numbers  which  form  an 
easy  prey  to  the  self-sedcing  politician. 

The  original  dependence  of  government  upon  industry,  and 
the  interdependence  of  the  two  in  later  times,  are  everywhere 
evident  to  the  student  who  penetrates  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
statements  formulated  in  historical  works.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment evolved  by  the  primitive  clan  was  the  form  best  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  people  living  under  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mined their  life.  The  size  of  the  clan,  the  division  of  labor 
between  the  sexes,  the  spirit  of  co-operation  within  the  group 
and  the  feeling  of  hostility  toward  all  outside  it,  the  willingness 
to  follow  a  leader  in  time  of  danger,  and  the  reluctance  to  do  so 
at  any  other  time — all  these  characteristics  were  determined  in 
large  measure  by  the  reactionary  effect  of  the  industries  of  the 
people  upon  their  mode  of  life. 

The  effect  of  the  industrial  system  upon  the  political  system 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  development  of  industries  which  require 
co-operative  action.  The  conquest  of  wild  beasts,  the  utilization 
of  the  food-supplies  in  the  deep  seas,  the  domestication  and  care 
of  animals  together  with  the  protection  of  the  same  against  the 
raids  of  wild  beasts  and  neighboring  peoples,  the  clearing  of  the 
soil  and  the  care  of  crops  —  all  these  are  so  many  steps  in  the 
organization  of  community  life.  The  steps  in  the  evolution  of 
industrial  systems  thus  have  a  significance  in  relation,  not  merely 
to  government,  but  to  life  as  a  whole.  Each  step  marks  a 
resolution  in  the  political  and  social,  as  well  as  in  the  industrial, 
system.  Each  step  introduces  new  factors,  which  result  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  old  factors  so  as  to  take  account  of  their 
relations  to  the  new.  Abundant  illustrations  of  this  truth  are  to 
be  found  in  historic  times.  The  rise  of  the  ancient  city-state  was 
the  counterpart  of  the  development  of  systematic  agriculture  in 
the  river  valleys.  The  draining  of  the  marshes,  the  clearing  of 
the  primeval  forests,  the  development  of  systems  of  irrigation, 
were  too  complex  and  arduous  undertakings  to  be  carried  on 
effectively  without  the  support  and  direction  of  a  political  struc- 
ture of  considerable  stabilTty.  The  city-state  was  a  response  to 
this  need,  and  while,  from  one  point  of  view,  it  was  essentially  a 
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community  organized  with  reference  to  jconsimiption,  it  made 
good  its  claim  to  the  products  it  consumed  by  furnishing  ihe 
stabihty,  the  control,  and  the  means  of  protection  which  were 
necessary  at  that  time.  With  reference  to  industry,  the  city-state 
was  a  transition  from  the  house  industries  to  the  handicrafts; 
with  reference  to  political  control,  it  was  a  transition  from  the 
gentile  system  of  government  based  upon  kinship  to  the  political 
system  based  upon  territory ;  and  with  reference  to  the  progress 
of  civilization  as  a  whole,  it  was  the  transition  from  barbarism 
to  civilization. 

Different  phases  of  social  progress  are  not  isolated,  but  vitally 
related.  When  removed  from  their  natural  setting,  they  lose 
much  of  their  real  significance.  Presented  in  such  a  light,  the 
history  of  the  city-state — or,  indeed,  that  of  any  other  period  — 
cannot  tell  one-half  of  its  part  of  the  story  of  himian  progress. 
Whether  the  motive  which  is  most  dominant  in  the  life  of  a 
people  be  trade  as  in  Phoenicia,  political  control  as  in  Rome,  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  thought  and  action  as  at  Pl)rmouth,  the 
methods  which  are  adopted  by  each  people  in  working  out  its 
destiny  do  not  and  cannot  ignore  the  controlling  power  of  the 
industries  which  maintain  and  advance  their  lives.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  folly  to  imagine  that  one  can  understand  the  history 
of  a  people  without  an  understanding  of  the  activities  upon  which 
it  depends  for  its  maintenance.  To  get  any  positive  value  from 
the  study  of  history,  we  must  discover  the  fimdamental  factors 
that  operate  in  the  period,  and  the  relations  that  these  bear  to  one 
another.  It  is  because  industry  is  a  permanent  and  a  fundamental 
factor  in  all  historical  study  that  it  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is 
because  it  paves  the  way  to  an  insight  into  the  other  phases  of 
history  that  it  should  receive  especial  emphasis  during  the  ele- 
mentary-school period.^ 

Katharine  E.  Dopp. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
Extension  Division. 

^  This  is  a  partial  statement,  and  ignores  the  reasons  which  are  based  upon  the 
attitudes  of  the  child  and  his  need  of  practical  activity.  It  has  not  seemed  best, 
however,  to  attempt  to  crowd  into  this  article  all  of  the  points  that  can  be  made 
to  reinforce  this  point  of  view. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  LOCAL  HISTORY. 

The  fact  that  a  teacher  chooses  to  teach  local  history  shows, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  her  purpose  is  not  to  familiarize  her  students 
with  events,  but  to  waken  in  them  a  sociological  interest  and  a 
habit  of  social  observation.  The  value  of  such  a  purpose  is  so 
large  that  it  eludes  statement  in  a  sentence  or  two,  and  is  so 
generally  appreciated  that  I  need  not  try  to  put  it  into  words. 
It  is  the  root  of  the  practical  altruism  of  today  —  the  altruism 
that  shows  itself  in  social  and  civic  reform. 

Under  such  an  aim  tales  of  the  past  comprise  only  one  pro- 
vince of  local  history.  Another  is  the  study  of  present  conditions 
of  society.  The  little  child  at  home  is  hardly  conscious  of  his 
own  connections  with  other  people.  He  sees,  indeed,  an  inter- 
play of  service  among  the  members  of  his  own  family  in  the 
activities  of  cooking,  sewing,  sweeping,  laundering;  perhaps  he 
has  a  few  wider  acquaintances  —  the  grocery  store,  the  milkman, 
the  postman,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  the  fire  engine.  But  his  con- 
ception of  purpose,  relations,  in  these  things  is  vague  The 
kindergarten  sets  about  clarifying  his  images  of  this  work  and 
of  these  workers,  and  so  begins  accumulating  data  for  history 
study. 

I  outline  a  few  of  the  more  special  social  activities  practiced 
in  the  kindergarten  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School.  The 
children  plant  a  garden  and  care  for  it  during  the  spring;  harvest 
the  crop,  pop  corn,  and  can  pumpkins  in  the  autumn.  During 
the  year  they  prepare  and  serve  one  or  two  simple  luncheons,  and 
occasionally  bake  birthday  cakes.  They  make  valentines,  and 
play  postman  in  delivering  them.  There  is  in  the  room  a  play- 
house made  by  pupils  of  the  first  grade.  The  kindergarten  chil- 
dren play  with  this  and  care  for  it,  dusting  and  cleaning  the 
rooms,  repairing  the  furniture,  washing  and  ironing  the  doll 
clothes  and  curtains  and  bedding.  Besides  these  special  efforts 
at  social  analysis,  the  general  endeavor  of  the  kindergarten  is  to 
organize  into  a  mutually  helpful  society  these  children,  who  so 
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far  in  their  lives  have  been  used  to  act  as  unrelated  individuals. 

But  vivid  as  the  knowledge  of  these  activities  may  become,  it 
is  not  enough.  A  whole  world  waits  to  be  seen.  The  duties  of 
the  teacher  have  become  those  of  an  admiring  cicerone  of  the 
world.  Our  first  grade  has  spent  a  year  in  building  and  furnish- 
ing a  playhouse  for  the  kindergarten.  That  playhouse  and  the 
children  at  work  upon  it  became  a  type  of  a  very  active  society 
and  pointed  the  attention  of  its  members  to  its  prototype;  for, 
while  the  pupils  were  planning  their  things,  they  studied  arrange- 
ments and  furnishings  in  their  homes.  During  the  work  they 
became  carpenters,  architects,  rug-weavers,  potters,  painters, 
paperhangers ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  like  impersonation 
for  establishing  interest  in  a  character.  So  the  children  were 
anxious  to  visit  grown-up  people  who  were  doing  these  same 
things  in  abler  ways.  And  here,  as  always,  the  attempt  to  do 
work  for  themselves  with  materials  and  tools  quickened  their 
understanding  and  appreciation  when  they  saw  someone  else  use 
these  same  tools  and  materials  for  the  same  purpose;  for  they 
knew  now  some  of  the  difficulties  and  the  pleasures  of  the  work- 
men they  were  watching.  Besides,  they  felt  a  sort  of  fellowship 
with  these  workers,  and  that  seems  to  me  the  most  valuable  result 
possible.  In  comparison  with  our  modem  houses  and  methods 
of  work,  the  children  made  a  little  study  of  the  homes  of  Indians 
and  Eskimos,  with  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  activities  of 
those  people. 

Our  second  grade  has  pursued  the  same  kind  of  work;  but, 
since  the  children  are  now  better  able  to  make  excursions  than 
they  were  in  the  first  grade,  these  visits  themselves,  rather  than  a 
play-activity,  have  been  the  basis  of  study.  During  the  fall  the 
children  harvested  the  products  from  their  garden.  This  deter- 
mined the  subject  for  the  first  quarter.  They  visited  a  larg^ 
truck  farm.  There  they  learned  that  every  day  the  gardener 
drives  with  his  produce  to  Haymarket  Square.  When  the  chil- 
dren returned,  they  visited  a  nearby  grocery  and  asked  where  the 
proprietor  obtained  his  vegetables.  At  the  same  time  they 
learned  the  sources  of  some  of  his  other  supplies.  The  most 
accessible   of   these   places   they   visited  —  Haymarket    Square, 
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South  Water  Street,  the  shipping  docks,  a  freight  depot,  a  whole- 
sale grocery,  a  coffee-roasting  house,  a  cracker  factory.  After 
such  excursions  their  work  was  to  assimilate  the  mental  material 
collected.  They  played  grocery  store  in  its  connections  with  the 
docks  and  the  wholesale  houses,  sending  out  orders  for  goods. 
In  buying  they  used  toy  money,  and  kept  account  of  everybody's 
expenditures  and  income.  They  figured  up  some  of  the  grocer's 
expenses,  and  decided  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  charge  more 
for  goods  than  he  paid.  They  made  paintings  of  orchards,  stock 
farms,  shipping  docks,  sugar  mill,  garden,  train,  market  square, 
and  factories,  and  connected  them  by  paper  roads  with  the  central 
small  grocery.  They  discovered  the  facts  of  expense,  profit,  hired 
labor,  and  transportation ;  but  the  kernel  of  the  work  is  the  con- 
ception of  the  interrelation  of  industries.  In  the  other  two  quar- 
ters cloth-making  and  wood-working  were  studied  in  the  same 
way  as  this  food  industry. 

For  three  years,  then,  the  children  have  been  opening  their 
eyes  to  surrounding  conditions.  One  important  characteristic  of 
society  has  not  yet  received  emphasis  —  that  of  movement,  change. 
In  our  third  grade  we  study  the  story  of  the  growth  of  Chicago. 
There  are  many  points  of  view  from  which  this  subject  can  be 
attacked.  Perhaps  that  of  chronology  is  the  simplest  and  most 
attractive.  But,  however  it  is  done,  to  be  most  valuable  it  must 
be  a  study  of  contrasts.  The  consideration  of  present  Chicago 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  dropped ;  for  the  understanding  of  that 
is  what  we  wish  ultimately  to  achieve. 

There  is  a  great  mass  of  material  from  which  to  choose.  The 
thing  to  be  accomplished  will  determine  the  choice.  What  are  to 
be  the  aims  of  the  work  ?  For  one  thing,  to  infuse  into  the  chil- 
dren's conception  of  Chicago  the  romantic  flavor  of  long  ago; 
for  that  is  synonymous  with  an  eager  and  loving  interest.  In 
following  out  this  purpose,  I  would  emphasize  the  time  before 
the  fort,  when  Indians  and  French  trappers  hunted  our  woods 
and  paddled  on  our  streams  and  lakes.  Another  purpose  is  to 
show  the  reason  for  the  birth  of  Chicago,  its  coimections  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  To  realize  this,  the  children  must  study  the 
geography  and  topography  of  Illinois;  its  old  river  routes;   its 
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old  products  and  industries;  transportation  means  and  routes  to 
the  East ;  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. This  study  should  be  picturesque  and  have  little  to  do 
with  maps.  Most  important  of  purposes,  perhaps,  is  to  cause  the 
children  to  begin  an  analysis  of  present  Chicago,  to  call  their 
attention  to  some  of  the  simpler  social  organs.  In  fulfilling  this 
aim,  the  teacher  must  emphasize  the  beginnings  of  these  organs, 
their  growth,  and  the  reasons  for  instituting  them.  She  will 
find  the  history  of  sewers,  street-paving,  water  supply,  fire 
department,  health  ordinances,  and  postal  arrangements  ver>' 
interesting.  There  are  two  general  ways  of  dealing  with  such 
history.  If  the  teacher's  prime  purpose  is  to  quicken  observation 
of  special  civic  organs,  the  departments  may  be  studied  separately 
as  to  their  purpose,  development,  and  work.  But  something  will 
be  gained  if  they  are  again  studied  as  incidents  in  the  story  of 
the  city,  as  details  in  the  picture  of  the  whole.  Otherwise  they 
will  lose  their  right  proportions,  since  in  reality  many  things 
grow  contemporaneously  and  are  interdependent  in  development. 
But  if  the  teacher's  purpose  is  to  give  the  children  a  romantic 
story  and  the  conception  of  general  change  in  the  city,  she  will 
serve  it  better  by  all  the  time  keeping  these  departments  sub- 
ordinate. One  thing  she  will  surely  endeavor  to  accomplish 
above  all  others  —  that  her  children  shall  come  to  think  Chicago's 
life  not  a  finished  and  closed  book,  but  an  interesting  and  ever- 
progressive  drama  to  be  watched.  So  books  will  be  of  little  use 
compared  with  relics,  the  tales  of  old  settlers,  living  officials  and 
departments.  I  have  seen  a  most  successful  use  of  such  materials 
at  the  Chicago  Normal  School  in  the  study  of  civics.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  primary  grades  organized  the  playing  of  fire  depart- 
ment, postmen,  policemen.  This  necessitated  a  close  scrutiny  of 
the  doings  of  firemen  and  the  others ;  asking  elders  about  wages, 
time,  laws ;  visits  to  the  engine  house  and  post-office.  Advanced 
grades  made  further  investigations  and  studied  more  complicated 
departments  —  those  of  health,  streets,  and  building 

Chicago  cannot  be  studied  commercially  or  historically  apart 
from  the  country-  at  large.  It  is  the  realization  of  her  value  to 
the  country  and  of  the  country's  contribution  to  her  that  makes 
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this  local  history  intelligible.  I  hinted  above  at  the  necessity  of 
the  children's  seeing  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  states  or 
colonies  that  sent  immigrants  to  Chicago,  the  circumstances  of 
their  politics  and  wars,  the  distances  and  the  methods  of  com- 
munication. The  story  of  Chicago  is  really  the  story  of  the 
"winning  of  the  West."  Yet  the  large  city  is  surely  the  best 
point  of  view  from  which  her  inhabitants  can  look  upon  wider 
local  history,  since  she  is  both  result  and  cause  of  movements  in 
her  neighborhood,  and  since  in  her  the  history  of  the  neighbor- 
hood is  vn^ified.  So  it  is  right  for  the  story  of  Illinois  to  be 
treated  as  incidental,  as  a  background,  during  the  study  of 
Chicago;  but  in  another  grade  it  leads  to  the  story  of  the  dis- 
covery and  colonizing  of  America,  and  so  on  into  United  States 
liistorv. 

I  see  four  points  of  view  from  which  local  history  may  be 
studied :  that  of  civics,  of  industries,  of  story,  and  of  comparison. 
In  a  small  town,  where  industry  is  not  of  far-reaching  connec- 
tions, and  where  civic  activity  is  rather  unimportant,  the  story 
would  perhaps  have  most  attractions.  And  since,  probably,  the 
little  town's  own  drama  is  too  limited  to  claim  attention  for  a 
long  time,  the  broader  storj^  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  stale 
would  be  the  most  valuable  material  for  study.  In  a  large  city, 
at  a  time  when  there  has  been  some  unusual  civic  movement,  and 
with  a  class  whose  interest  to  some  extent  lies  there,  the  most 
vigorous  and  economical  way  would  be  immediately  to  take  hold 
of  civic  questions.  And  at  all  times  industries  make  appeals  to 
most  children  because  of  the  opportunities  for  action  and  for 
dealing  with  real  material,  and  because  of  the  picturesqueness 
and  comprehensibility  of  certain  phases.  But  perhaps  as  suc- 
cessful a  way  as  any  to  call  attention  to  surrounding  conditions 
is  to  study  some  novel  and  interesting  society  that  lacks  these 
very  organs  which  the  teacher  wishes  her  pupils  to  realize  in 
modern  life;  an  Athenian  story,  for  instance,  that  shows  news 
being  carried  by  runners  immediately,  and  vividly  sets  forth  some 
of  the  values  of  newspapers,  telephones,  telegraph  lines. 

What  grade  shall  make  these  studies?  I  cannot  see  that  this 
question  is  of  great  importance.     I  should  say  that  there  is  only 
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one  danger  —  that  of  waiting  too  long  to  b^n.  Indeed,  why 
should  local  history  not  have  a  little  attention  in  every  grade? 
It  need  not  claim  all  the  history  time.  The  stories  of  other 
peoples  may  stand  beside  it  for  purposes  of  comparison,  contrast, 
variety ;  each  with  its  own  point  to  make ;  but  let  the  little  chil- 
dren play  at  civics  and  industries,  and  hear  the  stories  of  pioneers, 
and  let  the  older  pupils  study  municipal  departments  and  political 
history. 

I  have  written  of  the  history  of  Chicago,  but  any  city  con- 
tains the  same  elements  in  differing  relations  and  offers  the  same 
points  of  attack.  Manufacture  and  trade  attract  attention,  munici- 
pal movements  invite  investigation,  and  behind  and  around  every 
town  stretches  the  story  of  discovery  and  conquest  and  growth. 
But  every  teacher  will  find  her  own  ways  to  make  her  points.  If 
she  will  have  for  her  guiding  purpose  to  arouse  intelligent  social 
interest,  her  material  and  method  will  be  unlimited. 

Jennie  Hall. 

Francis  W.  Parker  Scuool, 
Chicago. 


HISTORY  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

History  is  instrumental.  It  exists  for  itself  and  for  another, 
as  do  all  instruments.  But,  like  those  instruments,  it  exists 
chiefly  for  the  other.  The  scalpel  as  a  work  of  skill  and  because 
of  its  structure  has  value  as  a  bit  of  hardware,  but  its  chief  value 
is  that  it  is  useful  to  the  surgeon.  One  practiced  in  siu"gery  was 
once  upon  a  time  handicapped  in  his  practice,  and  centered  his 
attention  upon  working  out  this  instrument  and  learning  to  use  it. 
As  an  instrument  it  made  the  surgical  art  more  powerful  in  the 
discharge  of  its  function. 

So  history  exists  for  something  else,  and  this  other  thing  is 
immediate  experience,  everyday  operations,  the  problems,  diffi- 
culties, and  emotions  of  present-day  experience.  It  rises  out  of 
immediate  experience,  and  returns  into  the  experience,  which  is 
enriched  by  its  return.  It  is  used  to  provide  satisfaction  for  the 
needs  of  the  men  of  today.  And  it  exists  because  it  ministers 
to  those  needs. 

There  is  some  value  in  an  analysis  of  this  instrumental  char- 
actei*  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  man. 

History  has  its  origin  in  the  things  of  today's  experience. 
It  is  a  construct.  The  historian  constructs  it  out  of  two  elements. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  material  which  comprises  sources, 
remains,  and  monuments.  By  visiting  geographical  locations  he 
is  able  to  find  the  remains  of  cities  and  other  constructed  works; 
and  by  visiting  libraries  he  is  able  to  find  letters,  state  documents, 
books,  and  memoirs.  This  material  is  all  in  existence  in  one 
form  or  another.  To  the  deciphering  of  it  he  must  bring  an  experi- 
ence replete  with  present-day  activity.  This  is  necessary  because 
his  method  of  deciphering  must  be  that  of  inference.  He  is 
accustomed  to  this  method  because  it  is  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  familiar  tool  of  the  individual  in  understanding  his  fellows: 
he  has  continually  to  infer  from  actions  the  nature  of  persons. 
And  here  he  has  to  infer,  from  certain  results,  the  events  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  produced  the  results.    It  is  evident  that  knowl- 
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edge  of  present-day  activities,  of  their  problems,  and  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  society  to  them  cannot  be  too  well  known.  Also  it  must 
be  evident  that  without  this  knowledge  there  will  be  no  construct. 
It  is  in  this  double  sense  that  we  say  that  history  has  its  origin 
in  present-day  experience. 

The  process  of  inference  which  we  use  in  interpreting  remains, 
sources,  and  documents  may  be  carried  to  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance, and  according  to  each  attitude  its  return  to  immediate 
experience  differs  in  time  and  in  richness  as  we  view  it  from  the 
practical  man's  standpoint.  The  first  of  these  halting-places  is  the 
one  related  to  the  historical  specialist  in  the  narrower  sense.  By 
him  is  meant  the  expert  in  history  w^ho  views  it  purely  from  the 
intellectual  and  factual  standpoint.  His  task  is  a  most  difficult 
one,  as  is  quite  apparent,  because  the  remains  are  meager  and  dis- 
connected, the  sources  colored  by  social  and  personal  prejudice, 
and  the  monuments  given  to  exaggeration.  His  work  from  his 
standpoint  is  considered  complete  when  from  certain  productions 
X,  Yj  and  Z  he  infers  that  A,  B,  and  C  did  I,  m,  and  n,  and  did 
these  as  conditioned  by  p,  q,  and  r.  In  the  most  favorable  case  he 
would  have  all  the  events  that  have  ever  occurred  in  the  past 
tabulated,  and  in  this  tabulation  the  individual  would  be  treated 
in  an  entirely  impersonal  manner,  and  his  psychical  states  treated 
as  so  many  elements  in  the  system  so  laid  out.  The  emphasis  is 
on  facts;  valuable  facts,  but  facts.  The  aim  is  to  figure  out  just 
what  w^as  done  and  why  it  was  done  by  A,  B,  and  C,  as  they  lived 
two  thousand  or  two  hundred  years  ago.  History  from  this 
attitude  is  a  systematized  record  of  the  past. 

If  this  attitude  were  taken  in  a  school,  two  facts  would  be 
evident,  and  two  or  three  questions  would  arise.  In  the  first  place, 
the  child  cannot  begin  history  in  any  intelligent  way  until  he  has 
had  sufficient  experience  of  the  activity  of  his  own  society  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  inferences  and  to  appreciate  them  in  an 
intelligent  manner.  He  could  hope  to  appreciate  political  history 
only  in  proportion  as  he  understood  what  w^ere  the  problems  of 
modern  politics,  and  to  appreciate  religious  history  only  as  he 
knew  the  problems  of  the  religion  of  today.  In  the  second  place, 
he  will  have  acr4uired  a  more  or  less  systematic  subject-matter. 
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Of  this,  two  things  are  characteristic :  first,  it  is  factual,  a  record, 
and  intellectual  in  its  standpoint;  and,  second,  it  deals  with  the 
past  and  not  with  the  present. 

These  questions  will  arise :  What  facts  will  the  child  be  given 
to  interpret  ?  Should  he  be  made  an  excavator  and  be  sent  to  the 
mounds  of  the  mound-builders,  for  instance,  with  pick  and  shovel 
to  find  out  how  these  people  lived?  Or  should  he  be  given  the 
varying  narratives  about  these  people,  to  sift  the  evidence  and 
form  his  own  conclusion?  Will  he  be  given  a  single  literary 
document  containing  the  best  available  statement  about  them,  and 
made  to  reproduce  this?  The  answer  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  individual  situation  and  upon  the  stage  of  advancement  of 
the  pupil. 

The  next  halting-place  in  the  inferential  process  is  that  which 
is  related  to  the  dramatist  in  history.  This  attitude  presupposes 
the  constructive  activity  which  builds  up  the  panorama  of  history, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  but  uses  it  as  the  material  from  which  to 
make  further  inferences.  The  inference  is,  of  course,  an  intel- 
lectual one,  but  it  has  a  distinctly  dramatic,  emotional  tone.  Its 
ideal  is  reached  when  it  has  aroused  in  our  immediate  experience 
feelings  parallel  to  those  which  we  would  imagine  such  conditions 
to  bring  forth  and  such  results  would  indicate.  This  is  done  by 
giving  life  to  the  psychic  elements  in  the  system.  Instead  of  the 
individual  being  dissected  into  elements,  he  is  considered  as  an 
organism,  a  unit,  an  individual  possessing  blood  and  flesh. 
Instead  of  history  being  impersonal,  it  becomes  personal ;  instead 
of  an  anatomical  subject,  a  living  body.  Such  inferences  require 
a  strong  creative  imagination  and  an  ability  of  detachment  from 
the  present  organization  of  conditions. 

The  imagination  is  sometimes  sufficiently  strong  to  real-ize 
the  historical  situation  without  prop  or  assistance.  But  there 
are  at  hand  several  ancillaries.  The  eye  may  contemplate  the 
historic  scene ;  it  may  look  at  the  remains,  the  tools,  and  the  docu- 
ments of  the  ancient  people.  The  ear  may  assist  by  taking  in  the 
dramatic  presentation  from  the  lii>s  of  an  interested  narrator. ,  Or 
the  individual  may  work  with  tools  similar  to,  live  in  the  homes 
similar  to,  and  carry  on  the  occupations  similar  to  those  of  the 
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people  investigated,  and  by  his  motor  activities  reinforce  the 
imaginative  process.  History  so  viewed  is  the  r^a/-ization  of  the 
past. 

If  this  attitude  were  kept  in  the  school,  the  content  of  the 
subject-matter  of  history  would  have  an  essentially  different  tone 
from  that  produced  by  the  former  attitude  alone.  It  would  also 
prove  more  interesting  to  more  children  and  would  lead  to  greater 
appreciation.  Why  the  dramatic  should  be  considered  of  more 
interest,  and  therefore  of  more  immediate  value  to  the  individual, 
we  shall  not  discuss:  the  fact  is  evident  that  it  is.  Whether 
with  this  attitude  there  is  the  same  thoroughness  in  the  acquisition 
of  facts  as  in  the  former,  is  a  question.  There  is  also  another 
question :  May  not  too  many  props  be  placed  under  the  dramatic 
activities,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  these  would  not  have  their 
full  cultivation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a  danger 
of  the  spectacular  being  so  vivid  as  to  produce  distraction  from 
the  intellectual  content?  This  is  a  question  of  ever-recurring 
importance. 

At  both  of  these  halting-places  a  return  may  be  made  to 
immediate  experience  and  may  bring  to  it  an  enriched  content. 
At  the  first,  for  instance,  we  have  two  benefits.  The  first  is  that 
the  interest  in  facts,  as  facts,  which  is  common  to  all  minds, 
though  in  varying  degrees,  is  ministered  to.  The  second  is  that  a 
new  apperceptive  system  has  been  added  to  experience,  viz.,  facts 
connected  with  the  past.  Because  they  are  connected  with  the  past, 
as  past,  they  are  isolated  from  the  vital  systems  of  the  present. 
At  the  second  halting-place  will  be  the  same  system  of  facts, 
roughly  speaking,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  will  be  the  satis- 
faction of  a  number  of  other  interests  in  immediate  experience — 
the  dramatic,  aesthetic,  and  emotional  interests.  This  shows  us 
that  there  is  an  increasing  good  in  the  two  cases.  But  there  yet 
remains  a  third  attitude  which  may  gain  sustenance  without 
exhausting  the  fertile  soil  of  history. 

We  started  out  by  saying  that  history  is  instrumental,  and  it 
has  been  indicated  how  it  is  instrumental  in  providing  a  new 
apperceptive  system  of  facts  relatively  isolated,  and  in  enriching 
the  dramatic  and  intellectual  activities  and  affections.     But  it  is 
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evident  that,  aside  from  the  emotional  satisfaction  in  the  historical 
experience,  the  subject-matter  is  hazy  and  unrelated.  Teachers 
complain  that  even  after  the  children  have  been  led  through  the 
dramatic  presentation  of  history,  and  have  seemed  to  enjoy  it  fero- 
ciously, they  have  little  left,  and  that  litle  consists  of  fragments  of 
facts  and  faded  memories  of  emotional  content.  Hence  these  atti- 
tudes must  be  supplemented,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  remedy 
this.  The  physiologic  basis  of  retentiveness  cannot  be  altered,  but, 
apart  from  this,  the  problem  of  retention  is  greatly  forwarded 
toward  solution  by  carrying  the  instrumental  character  one  step 
farther. 

The  individual  is  busied  in  getting  all  he  can  out  of  and  into 
experience.  And  everything  in  the  way  of  his  heart's  desire  in 
this  direction  he  overcomes.  Fortunately,  he  meets  with  constant 
obstacles,  and  his  problem  is  to  get  these  out  of  the  way.  This 
general  problem  differentiates  itself  into  intellectual,  manual,  reli- 
gious, moral,  social,  or  economic  problems,  embracing  the  whole 
nature  of  man.  In  these  he  is  vitally  interested,  and  every  activity 
tends  in  their  direction.  It  was  from  these  interests  he  started  out 
in  his  quest  for  satisfaction  and  assistance  in  history,  and  to  these 
he  must  return.  The  problem  is  one  of  organic  relationship 
between  the  past  and  present.  If  we  have  this  organic  relation- 
ship, the  isolated  system  of  fact  would  be  organized  into  the 
living,  vital  interests  of  life,  and  the  facts  and  principles  would, 
by  well-known  psychologic  laws,  be  remembered  and  vitalized. 
And,  further,  the  present  experiences  would  be  enriched  and 
endued  with  power.  To  illustrate  the  organic  relationship: 
Suppose  the  life  of  an  ancient  people  to  have  been  constructed 
and  real-ized,  that,  for  instance,  the  child  gathered  food  and 
ground  it  with  them.  Now,  this  dramatic  attitude  may  be  carried 
one  step  farther.  The  food-problem  is  a  most  important  one 
today,  but  for  the  child  it  may  vary  from  seeing  the  baked  loaves 
handed  out  from  the  wagon  to  a  general  conception  of  wheat, 
miller,  and  baking.  First  make  the  problem  of  food  real  to  the 
child  by  a  course  in  social  occupations,  if  you  desire,  and  then  with 
the  problem  in  mind  go  back  into  the  dramatic  situation,  as  has 
been  outlined.    The  gathering  of  food  and  grinding  will  not  then 
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be  merely  the  way  the  ancients  did  it,  but  can  be  made  to  appear 
as  one  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  food-question.  The  relations 
by  which  the  past  may  be  worked  into  the  present  are  many  and 
various.  And  when  it  has  been  effected,  there  is  a  closeness  of 
organization  which,  in  great  probability,  would  otherwise  be 
acquired  unconsciously,  and  therefore  imperfectly. 

Such  a  standpoint  might  be  called  the  practical  attitude  toward 
history.  To  reiterate:  Its  chief  value  is  that  it  enriches  the 
experience  of  the  individual  with  intimate  and  valuable  factors. 
It  presupposes  each  of  the  other  attitudes  toward  history  and 
gathers  them  up  into  itself. 

Pedagogical ly,  the  objection  has  been  made  that  it  implies  a 
too  great  reflective  power  in  young  children.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  since  every  attempt  to  teach  a 
child  is  an  experiment  for  the  uses  of  which  the  subject-matter 
has  to  be  modified,  the  reflective  subject-matter  must  also  be 
suited  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  problems  of  the  child. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  objectors 
have  the  mistaken  idea  that,  because  the  child  lacks  a  knowledge 
of  the  advanced  and  analytic  terms  of  the  content  of  reflection, 
he  has  no  proficiency  in  the  activity  of  reflection. 

Werrett  Wallace  Charters. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  Schools. 
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FUTURE. 

There  is  no  new  or  radical  reform  in  the  idea  of  aesthetic 
development  in  education.  Music,  rythmic  games,  drawing  and 
painting,  schoolroom  decoration,  and  last  of  all  hand-work  mark 
the  progress  of  a  long  line  of  regenerative  efforts.  With  due 
appreciation  and  respect  for  these  efforts,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  our  boys  and  girls  grow  up  into  men  and  women  who 
in  home  and  civic  life  continue  to  sin  against  the  laws  of  beauty. 
The  subject  of  aesthetic  standards  and  their  relation  to  the  social 
question  is  in  the  air.  The  school  becomes  a  final  hope  in 
social  reforms.  This  means  that  in  a  maximum  of  eight  years  the 
educator  must  take  a  mass  of  youthful  humanity  ranging  in 
instincts  from  barbarism  to  sensitive  refinement,  and  substitute  in 
their  lives  power  of  intelligent  judgment  for  unreasoning  instinct. 

Under  most  favorable  conditions  it  is  difficult.  Under  some 
limitations  it  is.  next  to  impossible.  The  problem  of  the  present 
seems  to  lie  in  the  organization  of  material  in  the  light  of  a 
closer  analysis  of  child-nature  and  of  logical  processes. 

Beauty  is  the  result  of  conformity  to  laws  —  laws  which  mani- 
fest themselves  in  relationships  of  the  concrete.  Such  relationships 
may  be  included  in  the  term  "harmony."  There  must  be  har- 
mony between  the  idea  and  its  sentient  expression.  There  must 
be  harmony  between  the  component  terms  of  expression.  Beauty 
is  bound  up  in  very  definite  qualities.  Visual  beauty,  for  instance, 
depends  upon  unified  proportion,  line,  dark  and  light,  and  color. 
Power  to  create,  and  power  to  appreciate,  depend  upon  the 
ability  to  abstract  these  qualities.  Standards,  then,  correspond 
to  the  ideas  which  have  been  brought  to  consciousness.  For 
example,  supposing  a  child  differentiates  only  red,  yellow,  and 
blue ;  some  one  of  those  colors  may  arouse  a  pleasant  sensation. 
Out  of  that  experience  he  abstracts  the  idea  of  that  one  color  as 
the  most  desirable.  Until  a  wider  experience  has  taken  its  place 
that  is  his  standard  of  color  beauty.    The  color-sense  of  one  who 
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is  conscious  of  only  the  primaries  can  be  effected  in  but  two  ways : 
first,  the  range  of  color  concepts  must  be  widened;  this  may  be 
done  through  the  reaction  of  expression  as  in  painting ;  secondly, 
individual  experience  may  be  modified  and  accelerated  by  com- 
parison with  the  results  of  others.    To  this  end  art  masterpieces 
are  used  in  education.    If  the  child  knows  only  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  and  thinks  red  the  most  delightful  of  color-experiences,  how^ 
much  will  his  standard  be  affected  by,  we  will  say,  a  neutral- 
toned  color  symphony?    It  will  be  outside  of  his  world.     If  the 
art  masterpiece  is  to  affect  the  standard,  it  must  contain  this 
familiar  element.     It  is  owing  to  failure  in  making  this  con- 
nection that  much  effort  is  abortive.    To  resume  the  color  illus- 
tration, if  the  child  is  enabled  to  see  an  harmonious  arrangement 
in  which  his  favorite  red  is  the  keynote,  as  in  a  Navajo  blanket, 
a  bit  of  Indian  beadwork,  primitive  pottery,  or  Egyptian  wall 
decoration,  he  has  been  carried  along  the  line  of  his  own  experi- 
ence to  the  recognition  of  something  in  common  with  it,  but 
better.     He  has  been  able  to  make  more  complete  abstraction. 
No  longer  satisfied  with  his  first  ideal  of  an  indefinite  mass  of 
red,  he  seeks  satisfaction  in  an  orderly  arrangement  of  which  it 
is  the  keynote. 

Esthetic  development  is  an  endless  succession  of  such  experi- 
ences. Elevation  of  standards  is  the  result  of  creative  activity. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  inner  life,  the  outgrowth  of  individual  experi- 
ence. 

In  the  efforts  toward  aesthetic  redemption  methods  have  at 
various  times  reached  antipodal  points.  In  one  extreme  the  child 
has  laboriously  drawn  cubes,  mugs,  and  Greek  honey-suckles.  In 
the  other,  he  has  poured  out  his  soul  in  fearful  and  wonderful 
creations.  Because  they  were  done  without  models  and  denoted 
a  certain  intellectual  emancipation,  we  have  seemed  to  expect  him 
to  find  in  the  freedom  of  self-expression  all  the  essentials  for 
aesthetic  growth.  The  cubes  ended,  as  all  isolated  technical  train- 
ing is  apt  to  do,  in  a  mechanical  exercise  usually  distasteful  and 
almost  meaningless.  The  undirected  self-expression  ended  in 
the  acquirement  of  a  number  of  original  conventions,  both  crude 
and  ugly,  which  by  much  repetition  must  not  only  have  hindered 
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more  accurate  observation,  but  also  have  reacted  dangerously 
upon  the  child's  taste.  By  the  time  that  the  critical  faculty 
developed,  disgust  for  his  grotesque  efforts  put  an  end  to  interest. 
It  is  only  sane  to  expect  that  between  these  two  extremes,  and 
through  their  mutual  adjustment,  the  desirable  mean  will  be 
found.  The  art  work  must  possess  an  organic  center,  just  as 
science  and  mathematics  do.  While  the  term  may  suggest  peda- 
gogical Puritanism,  there  must  be  a  technical  sequence.  The 
newer  educational  philosophy  is  teaching  us  that  technical 
sequence  does  not  exist  in  any  specific  set  of  things,  nor  in  any 
specific  set  of  exercises.  It  exists  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
teacher.  This  consciousness  must  include  the  intelligent  dis- 
crimination between  the  whim  of  the  child  which  is  purely  an 
individual  and  passing  interest,  and  his  deep  vital  interests.  The 
latter  are  in  their  nature  universal,  and  should  afford  the  stimulus 
for  artistic  expression.  The  teacher  must  know  the  child's  capa- 
city for  bridging  difficulties  in  expression  by  technical  effort. 
This  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  standard  which  normal  children 
can  attain  by  means  of  honest  methods  and  appeal  to  proper 
stimulus.  Art  organized  with  reference  to  these  various  adjust- 
ments will  of  necessity  reach  out  into  every  part  of  the  curriculum, 
not  because  it  is  the  handmaiden  of  other  subjects,  but  because  it 
would  afford  aesthetic  expression  to  the  prevailing  intellectual  and 
emotional  interests.  It  is  evident  that  through  isolation  technical 
training  may  proceed  without  affecting  the  aesthetic  standard,  as 
may  also  an  undirected  and  random  form  of  expression.  Neither 
does  information  insure  such  development. 

The  ability  to  name  and  place  long  lists  of  pictures  may  accom- 
pany vitiated  taste.  A  confusion  between  the  subject  in  art  and 
the  technique  which  constitutes  the  art  of  the  thing  leads  to  a  cor- 
responding confusion  between  moral  and  aesthetic  purposes  in  the 
use  of  art  masterpieces.  The  Sistine  Madonna  is  of  value  in  the 
schoolroom  as  an  ethical  influence.  Divine  motherhood  is  a  subject 
which  touches  and  idealizes  the  most  vital  chord  of  child-experience. 
The  qualities  which  make  it  a  work  of  art  are  found  in  its  lines,  its 
arrangements  of  dark  and  light,  and  its  color.  These  are  highly 
developed  and  remote  from  the  child's  point  of  view.     He  does 
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not  abstract  them  at  all.  The  aesthetic  influence  of  such  a  picture 
would  be  subtle  and  difficult  to  trace.  We  would  not  wish  to 
deny  some  unconscious  effect,  for  the  same  argument  would 
sweep  away  all  our  theories  about  environment.  Do  not  mis- 
understand me;  1  am  not  arguing  against  such  pictures;  they 
are  ethically  invaluable.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that,  when 
we  have  hung  the  schoolroom  walls  with  Madonnas,  baby  heads, 
animals,  and  various  subjects  dear  to  the  infani  heart,  we  are  apt 
to  rest  on  the  supposition  that  we  have  contributed  all  the  essen- 
tials for  his  proper  aesthetic  development.  In  reality  we  have 
left  the  greater  part  undone. 

We  must  organize  the  materials  which  we  take  from  the  arts 
of  the  past  in  the  light  of  psychology  and  logic  rather  than  senti- 
ment. 

No  product  of  the  child  should  end  in  itself.  A  satisfied  con- 
templation of  his  own  work  is  a  deadly  influence.  He  should 
have  a  chance  to  compare  it  with  something  which  is,  in  a  way, 
an  idealization  of  his  own  effort. 

We  need  examples  which  are  simple,  sincere,  and  direct 
in  technique.  The  primitive  and  archaic  constitute  a  suitable 
primer.  Free  from  the  elaborations  of  a  fuller  interpretation 
of  truth,  a  child  is  able  to  abstract  from  them  color  and  line,  con- 
verting them  into  tools  for  his  own  use.  The  evolution  of  this 
subject-matter  should  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  developing 
consciousness.  Such  adjustment  will  make  it  significant.  In 
conjunction  with  the  proper  activities  it  will  modify  standards, 
and  will  finally  grant  the  child  his  rightful  share  in  the  aesthetic 
inheritance  of  civilization. 

There  are  two  subjects  which  I  would  emphasize  as  related 
with  this  question  of  aesthetic  development.  They  are  pre- 
eminently the  problems  of  the  future.  The  first  I  have  suggested, 
namely  the  proper  selection  and  use  of  art  masterpieces.  In  this 
connection,  primitive  art  offers  an  almost  unexplored  field. 

There  is  need  of  students  to  organize  the  material,  need 
of  creating  a  sufficient  demand  for  it  to  insure  its  being  repro- 
duced in  a  form  cheap  enough  for  school  use.  The  other  sub- 
ject is  the  so-called  "art  and  crafts  movement."    This  has  come 
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upon  US  SO  swiftly  that  it  is  still  in  an  undigested  state.  Some- 
times it  appears  as  busy-work — a  few  baskets,  or  a  little  weaving, 
to  keep  idle  hands  from  mischief  while  the  teacher  is  attending 
to  others.  Sometimes  technical  skill  is  attained  without  develop- 
ing any  idea  of  beauty ;  sometimes  good  design  and  color  accom- 
pany weak  and  slovenly  construction.  Sometimes  in  the  high 
school  the  lathe  is  multiplying  the  worst  sins  of  the  factory.  The 
fact  that  art  and  manual-training  teachers  all  over  the  country  have 
felt  the  need  of  combining  forces  is  promise  of  a  day  of  better 
things.  Whatever  the  standards  of  our  people  may  be  in  the  fine 
arts,  their  daily  life  has  not  yet  been  deeply  touched  by  them.  The 
desire  of  the  ignorant  to  realize  the  outward  forms  of  democracy 
in  the  symbols  of  social  equality  causes  the  demand  for  cheap 
imitations  of  the  trappings  of  wealth.  The  rapid  industrial 
changes  which  have  substituted  the  factory  for  home  manu- 
facture have  removed  the  typical  processes  from  the  public 
knowledge  to  such  an  extent  that  society  has  lost  the  sense  of 
the  value  of  labor  and  of  the  fundamental  relations  between 
function,  form,  and  material.  A  degraded  standard  is  inevitable. 
The  art  and  crafts  movement  is  a  protest  against  these  con- 
ditions. Whatever  may  be  the  dream  of  its  leaders,  its  greatest 
influence  will  undoubtedly  be  educational.  It  will  not  overthrow 
the  machine.  It  will  create  a  background  of  experience  against 
which  to  place  the  machine.  The  school  must  furnish  the  experi- 
ence which  social  conditions  have  removed.  No  young  man  or 
woman  is  going  out  of  the  high  school  properly  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  if  he  does  not  know  the  value  of  the  materials 
of  life  in  terms  of  labor  units.  Neither  will  he  have  a  high  stand- 
ard unless  he  has  a  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  fitness  of 
things.  He  can  get  such  knowledge  only  by  personal  experience. 
For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  craft  a  place  in 
the  curriculum.  It  matters  not  whether  it  is  that  of  pottery, 
textile,  wood,  or  metal  work;  its  value  must  lie  in  its  develop- 
ment from  primitive  conditions  through  its  various  evolutionary 
stages  ending  in  the  factory.  In  the  racial  histories  of  art  its 
beginnings  appear  in  utilitarian  motives.  As  the  aesthetic  interest 
emerges  and  persists,  art  follows  two  general  lines  of  develop- 
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ment.  Where  allied  with  construction,  it  vitalizes  the  creation, 
and  yet  subordinates  itself  to  the  utilitarian  and  structural  idea. 
Out  of  this  alliance  grow  architecture,  all  of  the  artistic  crafts, 
and  the  art  of  decorative  design.  When  free  from  the  limitations 
imposed  by  this  alliance,  its  development  progresses  from  symbol- 
ism and  picture-writing  to  the  unhampered  expression  of  emotion 
in  sculpture  and  painting.  A  craft  cannot  develop  normally  with- 
out the  almost  immediate  expansion  of  the  utilitarian  to  the 
aesthetic.  Proportion,  line,  and  color  are  essential  elements  of 
construction.  If  properly  related,  the  art  and  craft  ought  to 
engender  a  love  of  honesty  and  character  in  construction.  They 
ought  to  help  the  individual  to  eliminate  the  worthless  trash,  and 
enable  him  to  simplify  and  elevate  the  standards  of  his  life. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  that  any  creative  experience  which 
brings  to  consciousness  the  fundamental  laws  of  beauty  gives  the 
individual  a  key  by  which  he  may  unlock  the  door  of  every  fine 
art.  He  may  be  silent  in  their  portals,  but  he  listens,  and,  as  he 
grows  in  understanding  life,  becomes  more  joyous  and  more 
complete. 

Lilian  S.  Cushman. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
College  of  Education. 
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The  value  of  the  manual  element  in  modern  educational 
methods  is  not  questioned  by  those  who  have  given  the  subject 
even  a  small  amount  of  study.  With  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  hand-training  the  subject  has  become  almost  a  reli- 
gion, their  ideal  an  idol.  And  the  ideals  differ  so  much  and  are 
so  many  that  there  seems  danger  of  a  return  to  the  days  of 
pantheism.  We  are  all,  however,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, struggling  toward  the  same  trutn  —  simplicity.  The  path 
may  be  found  somewhere  between  the  indifferentism  of  the 
skeptic  and  the  too  ardent  worship  of  the  fanatic  —  and  a  "little 
child  may  lead  us." 

In  their  devotion  to  educational  **  methods,*'  psychology,  and 
child-study,  teachers  have  been  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  child 
and  forcing  upon  him  the  results  of  theories,  ignoring  the  all- 
potent  factor  of  personal  interest.  Now  that  a  reaction  has  come, 
there  are  to  be  found  those  who  say  it  is  only  the  pleasure  of  the 
child  which  is  considered,  and  there  is  no  education  in  it.  One 
would  like  to  ignore  all  such  criticism  and  wait  for  the  future  to 
vindicate  the  position  of  present  methods.  But  if  one  is  con- 
nected with  the  public  schools,  the  public  must  have  a  reason  for 
the  service  rendered.  It  is  even  necessary  to  assent  to  the  fact 
that  manual  training  is  a  fine  thing,  because  it  will  make  boys 
handy  about  the  house  and  able  to  mend  things,  and  possibly  earn 
a  little  money ;  while  all  the  time  the  teacher  knows  in  his  heart 
that  2^11  that  is  of  no  importance  compared  to  the  power  which  the 
boy  is  gaining — power  to  control  himself  and  to  bend  to  his 
will  inanimate  things.  The  ability  to  do  things  gives  a  conscious- 
ness of  power  and  a  self-poise  that  would  never  come  with  any 
amount  of  purely  mental  work.  One  of  the  best  arguments  I  ever 
heard  in  favor  of  manual  training  came  from  a  boy  of  ten  who 
was  struggling  with  a  basket.  After  a  hard  fight  in  silence  he 
announced :  "  This  is  fine  work  for  the  temper."  He  was  not 
noted  for  patience  or  perseverance,  but  he  wanted  that  basket,  and 
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he  kq)t  at  it  until  he  had  finished  it.  Who  is  not  willing  to 
admit  that  he  learned  more  than  how  to  make  a  basket  ? 

Knowing  that  all  who  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  suit- 
able industrial  work  are  anxious  for  help  of  a  practical  nature, 
I  will  give  a  few  statements  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  our 
schools.  Forty-five  minutes  each  week  is  devoted  to  the  industrial 
work.  The  work  of  the  first  four  grades  is  under  the  direction 
of  our  primary  supervisor,  Miss  Holton,  and  consists  of  paper- 
folding  and  weaving — rug-  and  hammock- weaving  —  mats,  and 
very  simple  baskets  of  rattan  and  raffia.  The  plan  of  work  has 
been  changed  somewhat  each  year  since  its  introduction  —  always 
in  the  direction  of  simplicity.  At  first  the  designs  given  were  too 
difficult,  requiring  too  much  assistance  from  the  teacher.  The 
child  cares  more  for  the  finished  product  if  it  is  the  result  of  his 
own  unaided  effort,  even  though  the  object  be  far  less  valuable 
intrinsically.  And  it  matters  little  what  is  done,  but  much  how  it 
is  done.  The  foundation  for  appreciation  of  good  form,  good 
proportion,  design,  and  color,  may  be  laid  by  the  teacher,  what- 
ever the  object  constructed.  If  it  be  some  very  simple,  useful 
object,  so  much  the  better,  as  it  is  with  that  class  of  objects  that 
our  lives  are  mostly  concerned.  We  have  too  long  restricted 
beauty  to  exceptional  places. 

In  the  making  of  our  Christmas  tokens  the  youngest  children 
are  guided  toward  simplicity  —  are  taught  the  dignity  of  straight 
line  in  construction  and  decoration,  and  guarded  against  tawdri- 
ness  of  all  kinds.  Here  the  taste  of  the  teacher  shows  forch 
conspicuously,  and  we  realize  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  is  more  important  than  the  subject  taught. 
In  the  large  city,  where  the  supervisor  must  necessarily  be  but  an 
occasional  visitor  in  the  schoolroom,  the  grade  teacher  has  ample 
opportunity  to  exercise  her  own  individuality,  working  out  in  her 
own  way  the  suggestions  given  in  the  monthly  teachers'  meetings. 

We  try  to  make  the  drawing  and  industrial  work  mutually 
helpful.  The  seventh-grade  children  have  found  great  pleasure 
in  making  basket  designs  for  the  fourth  grade  to  use.  The  time 
for  industrial  work  during  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year  is 
spent  in  making  a  round  mat  of  raffia  and  rattan  using  the  "tied 
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Stitch."  This  mat  is  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  the 
size  depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  the  child  can  complete 
in  the  allotted  time.  While  doing  this  the  stitch  is  learned, 
facility  in  handling  the  material  is  acquired,  and  a  simple  pattern 
is  introduced.  During  the  second  term  the  mat  repeated  serves 
for  the  bottom  of  a  basket,  and  only  the  turning  up  of  the  sides 
and  adapting  the  pattern  to  the  shape  has  to  be  conquered.  As 
such  little  children  cannot  adapt  a  pattern  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  it  was  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  plan  each  basket. 
The  children  of  the  seventh  grade  were  quite  capable  of  working 
out  many  patterns  to  scale,  and  we  now  have  on  hand  an  abund- 
ance of  good  material.  A  burden  has  been  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  fourth-grade  teachers  and  a  friendly  interest 
aroused  among  the  children.  The  small  rugs  woven  in  the  second 
grade  have  been  sewed  together  by  the  older  children  to  form 
large  floor  rugs  of  excellent  design  and  color ;  and  in  many  other 
ways  the  spirit  of  co-operation  helps  to  make  the  work  attractive. 
Our  fifth  and  sixth  grades  are  without  hand- work  at  present,  the 
wood-work  having  been  dropped  several  years  ago  for  lack  of 
funds.  We  hope  soon  —  very  soon  —  to  find  something  to  fill 
this  vacancy.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  bench-work 
and  cooking  have  been  reinstated. 

One  building  in  each  of  our  four  school  districts  is  equipped 
with  kitchen  and  shop,  and  the  classes  from  other  buildings  come 
in  turn.  The  work  is  at  present  optional,  but  the  overflowing 
classes  prove  its  popularity.  Each  shop  has  its  special  teacher; 
the  supervisor  of  manual  training  directs  the  work  of  the  grades 
as  well  as  that  of  the  four  high  schools. 

In  these  high-school  workshops  such  things  happen  as  would 
make  the  *'  average  citizen  "  marvel  —  beautiful  chests  and  chairs, 
tables  and  tall  clocks,  and  a  hundred  other  things  useful  and 
ornamental. 

Each  completed  object  is  the  result  of  co-operation  in  the 
various  departments.  Designs  are  made  in  the  drawing-room, 
wood-work  done  in  the  shop,  and  the  article  returned  to  the 
studio  for  decoration.  Color  schemes  are  most  carefully  selected 
from  the  large  amount  of  suggestive  material  gathered  by  the 
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teacher.  Designs  are  made  from  the  pupil's  own  drawings  or 
adapted  from  reproductions  of  good  work.  All  this  requires  an 
endless  collecting  of  photographs  and  clippings  and  magazines, 
and  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  special  teachers.  For  it  is 
their  constant  aim  that  the  work,  though  sometimes  imperfect, 
shall  always  tend  toward  the  best. 

'  This  continued  effort  to  lift  the  standard  of  appreciation  in 
the  child-world  must  surely  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  future;  and 
perhaps  we  may  some  day  see  the  hideous,  overdecorated  stuff 
which  now  fills  many  of  our  stores  give  place  to  simple,  dignified 
things.  The  day  may  be  long  in  coming,  but  the  dawn  seems 
already  near  when  we  look  back  a  decade.  "  Artistic  "  used  to  be 
a  synonym  for  "expensive,"  as  only  imported  fabrics  gave  the 
refined  color  and  good  design  which  the  cultivated  taste 
demanded.  Now,  money  value  has  little  to  do  with  the  choice, 
for  our  own  manufacturers,  feeling  the  trend  of  the  market,  have 
given  us  many  things  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  products 
of  thc'older  civilization.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the 
public-school  *'  art  director  "  have  to  a  small  extent  helped  in  this 
development?  We  plant  the  seed  and  water  it  with  faith;  it 
may  grow  and  bear  fruit,  even  though  we  be  not  there  to  see. 
But  it  rests  with  us  to  see  that  the  seed  sown  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing good  fruit.  The  responsibility  seems  very  great  when  we 
think  of  the  thousands  of  homes  represented  by  the  children  under 
our  care,  and  note  how  readily  these  same  children  receive  an 
impression,  and  how  exactly  they  reflect  the  ideals  of  the  teacher. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  it  not  give  us  hope  and  courage 
for  the  future  to  know  that  the  best  representatives  of  art  in  all 
its  phases  are  each  year  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
public-school  problem,  and  realizing  that  through  this  very  army 
of  children  we  must  conquer  and  make  a  place  for  ourselves 
among  the  artistic  nations  of  the  world?  That  much  progress 
has  already  been  made  is  evidenced  in  no  way  more  than  by  the 
kind  of  hand-work  which  is  being  introduced  everywhere.  No 
more  flimsy  paper  articles  without  use  or  beauty;  no  more  exer- 
cises in  sewing  or  wood-work  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise. 
The  inevitable  question  of  the  child,  "What  can  we  do  with  it?" 
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may  be  answered  in  a  way  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  practical 
soul.  Any  number  of  "  exercises  "  may  be  mastered  while  putting 
them  to  legitimate  use. 

That  this  substitution  of  individual  work  for  class  work 
greatly  increases  the  number  of  details  which  must  be  attended  to 
by  the  teacher  is  to  be  regretted,  but  the  gain  to  the  pupif  is  very 
great. 

There  are  many  other  opportunities,  besides  the  making  of 
articles,  where  the  teacher  may  influence  the  taste  of  the  student, 
at  least  in  our  city.  It  is  the  custom  of  outgoing  classes  in  the 
high  schools,  eighth  grades,  and  sometimes  in  seventh,  to  place  a 
memorial  in  the  building  which  they  are  leaving.  Many  times 
this  takes  the  form  of  a  picture,  but  frequently  other  decorative 
objects  are  selected  —  tables,  bookcases,  and  in  several  instances 
tall  clocks.  In  each  case  a  committee  from  the  class  —  usually 
accompanied  by  the  teacher  —  makes  a  tour  of  the  shops,  and  they 
have  an  experience  which  cannot  but  influence  their  future  pur- 
chases for  home.  The  dealers  are  finding  them  excellent  judges 
—  they  know  the  "Mission,"  "Colonial,"  or  "Stickley"  styles, 
and  the  difference  between  varnish  and  hand  finish.  Recently  a 
speaker  on  art  appreciation  made  the  suggestion  that  ugly  school- 
rooms might  be  responsible  for  the  bad  boy,  or  at  least  beautiful 
surroundings  might  unconsciously  influence  him  for  good.  The 
audience  laughed,  but  may  there  not  be  a  deep  truth  buried  there? 
Scientists  are  telling  us  wonderful  things  of  the  effect  of  color,  for 
instance,  upon  different  temperaments.  Certainly  a  room  with 
softly  tinted  walls,  with  a  few  good  pictures  and  well-selected 
articles  of  furniture,  would  be  more  restful  and  conducive  to  study 
than  some  overdecorated  or  utterly  barren  rooms  which  we  can 
all  recall. 

"Simplicity"  and  "honesty"  are  the  two  watchwords  which 
lead  the  way  to  all  beauty.  They  should  be  our  guides  in  all 
things,  but  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  choice  of  hand-work 
which  we  put  into  our  public  schools.  A  simple  article,  well  con- 
structed, well  made  by  the  child's  own  hands,  will  give  him  a 
respect  for  honest  workmanship  to  be  gained  in  no  other  way  — z 
respect  much  needed  in  all  climes,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  this 
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country  of  ours,  where  machinery  seems  to  be  leaving  the  hand- 
worker far  behind  in  the  race. 

Of  course^  it  is  understood  that  we  do  not  expect  to  make 
artisans  of  all  the  school  children,  any  more  than  we  wish  to 
make  painters  of  them ;  but  we  do  hope  to  help  in  the  making  of 
men  and  women  who  will  appreciate  the  good  things  in  the 
world  about  them  —  who  will  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
good  and  bad,  and  in  all  ways  lend  their  influence  toward  the 
uplifting  of  the  world's  standard. 

M.  Emma  Roberts. 

Department  of  Dsawing, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ART  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

The  introduction  of  art  and  manual  training  into  the  high 
school  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  any  school  without  both 
drawing  and  manual  training  is  considered  as  one  without  a 
progressive  tendency.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  one  of  progres- 
sion, and  whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  of  advantage  in  the  school 
system  will  readily  find  recognition.  Possibly  it  may  be  a  long 
time  before  a  measure  is  adopted,  but  the  very  discussion  of  it 
is  in  itself  a  great  benefit  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  subject. 

What  shall  be  introduced  is  still  in  many  cases  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  and  only  by  a  careful  study  of  existing  conditions 
in  the  high  school  shall  we  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  approximate 
conclusion  as  to  what  is  best. 

The  training  of  the  powers  of  observation  through  the  culti- 
vation of  the  eye  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  from  the  stand- 
points of  both  utility  and  enjoyment.  Drawing,  in  its  various 
branches,  is  best  calculated  to  promote  this  training,  and  we  can 
hardlv  have  too  much  of  it.  The  correlation  of  studies  at  the 
present  time  makes  it  quite  possible  to  introduce  drawing  in 
studies  where  once  it  would  have  seemed  impracticable.  The 
constant  feeling  of  unrest  in  the  mind  of  the  American  student 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  give  more  variety  to  our  work  than 
is  needed  for  pupils  of  a  more  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  the 
results  from  this  have  shown  the  benefit  of  such  a  course. 

The  study  of  the  type-forms  in  their  relations  one  to  another 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  a  groundwork  upon  which  to 
base  the  future  labors ;  but  this  type-study  need  not  be  made  the 
cold,  uninteresting  subject  which  some  still  make  it;  for  a  sub- 
ject which  so  lends  itself  to  the  creative  and  imaginative  faculties 
as  drawing  may  be  made  of  great  interest,  and  this  will  result  in 
commendable  work. 

A  subject  which  has  not  received  its  proper  share  of  atten- 
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tion  in  high-school  work  is  that  of  design;  for  the  imagination 
is  constantly  exercised  in  this  branch,  and  this  work  may  also  be 
made  most  advantageous  in  its  correlation  to  other  art  work. 
The  field  for  expression  in  this  direction  seems  very  large;  the 
proper  adaptation  of  ornament  to  its  various  uses  opens  up  a  vista 
which  may  be  almost  interminable.  At  the  present  time,  when  so 
much  attention  is  given  to  craft  work,  it  is  a  necessity  to  be  able 
properly  to  adjust  ornament  and  form,  but  many  of  our  observa- 
tions would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  is  not  studied  as  it  should 
be.  The  proper  attention  to  design  would  correct  this.  A  great 
deal  of  w^ork  is  now  done  in  the  various  metals,  which  depends 
upon  the  design  for  its  value,  and  frequently  an  otherwise  attrac- 
tive article  is  spoiled  by  a  poor  design.  One  who  wishes  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  sort  of  craft  work  must  devote  considerable  attention 
to  the  proper  disposition  of  ornament. 

Color,  too,  is  a  most  attractive,  as  well  as  necessary,  depart- 
ment of  drawling,  which  can  be  studied  in  so  many  and  various 
w^ays.  I  find,  however,  that  the  general  tendency  in  color-work 
is  altogether  too  free,  often  resulting  in  a  carelessness  of  execu- 
tion which,  except  in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  is  most  injurious  to 
good  results.  A  free  drawing  need  not  be  a  careless  one,  but  the 
average  student  in  the  high  school  does  not  make  the  proper 
distinction  between  sketchiness  and  laziness.  The  care  bestowed 
in  making  a  drawing  is  of  itself  educational,  and  it  should  receive 
due  attention;  not  that  a  student  should  be  required  to  do  his 
work  in  a  specified  way,  to  the  detriment  of  his  individuality,  but 
in  whatever  style  he  may  choose  to  work,  it  must  be  carefully 
done.  "  The  greatest  art  is  to  conceal  art,"  and  this  can  be 
acquired  only  by  first  learning  how  to  be  accurate.  This  accuracy 
will  show  just  how  far  we  may  disclose  our  methods  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  given  w ork ;  and  when  we  have  acquired  this  knowledge, 
we  shall  know  w^hich  parts  require  a  sketchy  appearance  and  which 
a  finished  one.  In  our  color-work  it  makes  little  diflference 
whether  we  use  chalk,  pastel,  water  color,  etc. ;  for  each  has  its 
advantages,  and  the  study  of  color  may  be  carried  out  in  any 
medium  that  suits  the  teacher  best.  Imaginative  color-work, 
except  in  the  way  of  design,  is  not  as  good  for  the  development  of 
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the  color-sense  as  still-life,  if  care  is  taken  in  the  correct  study  of 
values. 

When  we  begin  with  values,  we  have  opened  a  field  of  obser- 
vation which  is  most  interesting  to  the  student,  and  one  which 
constantly  reveals  to  him  the  possibilities  in  the  matter  of  obser- 
vation. He  begins  to  see  what  appears  entirely  new,  and  objects 
acquire  additional  interest  in  his  eyes.  The  study  of  values  should 
be  carried  on  in  different  media,  to  get  a  correct  perception  of  the 
many  phases  of  the  subject. 

Throughout  the  entire  training  of  the  pupil,  perspective  should 
have  been  taught,  but  in  a  subtle  way.  It  is  not  best,  owing  to 
the  many  impressions  concerning  the  subject,  to  allow  the  pupil 
to  "have  the  idea  that  perspective  is  a  difficult  study.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  a  simple  one,  when  properly  presented  to  the  student. 
By  the  time  the  high  school  is  reached,  mechanical  perspective 
should  be  introduced  in  correlation  with  constructive  geometry. 
We  are  thus  able  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  model-drawing, 
for,  as  an  English  writer  has  said,  "it  is  impossible  to  draw 
models  correctly  without  first  having  a  knowledge  of  perspective, 
and  equally  impossible  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  perspective 
without  first  understanding  model  drawing.''  Perspective  is  of 
much  interest,  and  of  course  immensely  important  in  all  drawings 
of  a  pictorial  nature,  and  should  be  given  much  more  attention 
than  has  been  devoted  to  it. 

Whatever  the  teacher  wishes  to  follow,  whether  it  be  a  course 
of  much  freedom,  or  one  of  a  more  exact  method,  cultivation  of 
observation  must  always  dominate  the  instruction;  for  after  all, 
observation  is  w^hat  we  are  aiming  to  cultivate.  Facility  in  draw- 
ing is  only  a  matter  of  practice. 

Frederick  Newton  Williams. 

The  University  High  School, 
Manual  Training  Department. 
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In  days  past  the  festival  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  arousing-  the  art  impulse. 

It  was  nol  only  lliat  the  festival  gave  new  tasks  to  Ihe  constructive  artist 
in  the  temporary  apparatus  and  permanent  monument,  in  the  recording  pic- 
ture or  glorifying  statue,  and  in  all  the  thousand  forms  of  symbolic  or 
decorative  art  invoked  to  aid ;  but  it  called  the  artist,  so  to  say,  into  being, 
gave  him  breath  and  nurture,  surrounded  him  with  exquisite  forms  and 
glowing  colors,  and  with  everything  that  could  quicken  the  activity  of  eye 
and  hand.  Under  the  forcing  atmosphere  of  the  festival  the  plant  of  art 
shot  up  apace.' 


That  the  festival  in  school  is  a  natural  occasion  for  artistic 
activity  seems  therefore  obvious.  Here  follows  a  statement  of 
what  has  been  done  decoratively  at  two  scliool  festivals  at  the 
Ethical  Culture  School. 

Tlie  Harvest  Festival  came  at  Thanksgiving  time,  and  the 
exercises  were  given  by  the  seventh  grade.  It  consisted  of  three 
parts:  (i)  "The  Call  to  the  Harvest  Feast"  (pagan  in  char- 
acter); (2)  "Old  English  Harvest  Home  Celebration;"  (3) 
"The  Spirit  of  Harvest  Home  in  America." 

Some  weeks  beforehand,  in  considering  the  possibilities  of 
decoration  for  the  background  of  the  stage,  it  was  decided  that 
the  autumn  deities  might  be  suggested  symbolically.  The  plan 
was  discussed  in  the  art  lesson  with  the  eighth  grade.  Careful 
consideration  of  the  conditions  to  be  met  claimed  first  attention. 
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The  limited  time  and  limited  technical  knowledge  of  the  class 
were  frankly  recognized.  The  class  was  led  to  see  the  need  of  so 
planning  the  scheme  that  several  could  work,  each  on  a  separate 
part,  and  that  those  parts  should  fall  into  unity.  A  bold  flat  treat- 
ment, with  simple  masses  of  autumnal  colors,  seemed  reasonable. 
The  plan  was  sketched  on  the  board.  The  aim  of  the  teacher 
was  so  to  guide  the  thinking  of  the  pupils  that  they  would  natur- 
ally arrive  at  a  reasonable,  simple,  and  tasteful  scheme.  Having 
decided  on  the  five  circles  and  the  symbols  to  be  used,  each  pupil 
made  a  sketch  of  the  one  he  chose.  The  best  sketch  of  each  sym- 
bol was  selected,  and  the  five  pupils  who  had  made  the  sketches 
worked  out  the  final  decorations.  The  size  of  each  of  the  three 
larger  circles  was  twenty -six  inches  in  diameter;  of  the  two 
smaller,  twenty  inches.  They  were  spaced  across  the  back  of  the 
stage  as  a  frieze,  against  a  dull  green  hanging.  The  material 
used  for  these  decorations  was  strawboard,  and  the  paint  was 
opaque  designers'  color,  applied  in  flat  poster  fashion.  The  tones 
used  were  green,  red,  yellow,  purple,  brown,  and  black  for  out- 
lines. The  implements  were  cut  out  of  the  strawboard  by  a  sixth 
pupil,  and  left  unpainted.  Of  course,  this  frieze  was  but  one 
factor  in  the  total  effect  of  the  stage  during  the  festival.  Actual 
sheaves  of  wheat,  vegetables  piled  high  on  an  altar  (in  the  first 
scene),  the  autumnally  colored  costumes  of  the  children  —  all 
lent  their  effect.  These  things  were  all  considered  in  planning 
the  color  and  treatment  of  the  frieze  which  is  here  illustrated  by 
an  outline  sketch. 

Immediately  after  the  Thanksgiving  exercises,  the  festival 
committee  turned  attention  to  the  Christmas  program  inspired 
by  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Chubb,  a  somewhat  ambitious  scheme 
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was  undertaken  in  the  liigh-scliool  art  class.  The  thought  sug- 
g«ste<t  was  a  Christmas  processional  of  the  ages  — a  suggestion 
of  the  universality  of  the  Christmas  celebration.  Egyptians, 
Romans,  Druids,  shepherds  and  sages,  mediieval  and  modern 
peoples,  were  to  appear.  The  recurring  torch  and  candle,  as  well 
as  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  were  to  symlwlize  the  festival  of  light. 

The  boys  and  girls  entered  into  the  plan  with  great  interest. 
As  in  the  other  case,  the  problem  was  carefully  considered  as  a 
whole.  It  was  decided  to  treat  the  figures  in  silhouette.  A  very 
rough  sketch  was  presented  to  the  class,  to  indicate  very  \'aguely 
the  relation  of  the  groups  of  figures  to  each  other.  Then  each 
pupil  chose  the  section  that  appealed  to  him  most  strongly.  The 
compositions  were  then  worked  out  carefully  by  the  individual 
pupils  just  one-third  the  size  of  the  final  decoration.  When  com- 
pleted, these  sketches  were  squared  off,  and  thus  drawn  up  full 
size.  The  decoration  was  thirty  inches  high.  The  paper  used 
was  of  a  grayish  green,  while  the  figures  were  in  a  dark  purple- 
gray.  The  effect  was  lightened  by  the  pale  yellow  of  the  torch, 
candle,  and  cross  form  that  indicated  the  star,  and  still  further 
enlivened  by  a  bright  red  border  line,  and  retl  initials  in  the 
quotation. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  not  all  of  the  original 
thought  was  carried  out.  One  or  two  of  the  pupils  failed  to  com- 
plete their  sections;  but  altogether  the  result  was  decorative, 
and,  considering  the  lack  of  technical  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
pupils,  it  was  as  satisfactory  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

From  these  problems  pupils  learn  to  think  of  decorative  art  in 
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a  large  way  in  relation  to  surroundings,  and  as  embodying  the 
spirit  of  an  occasion.  They  also  learn  the  proper  subordination 
of  the  imlivitUial  idea  to  the  general  effect.  Thej'  see  that  indi- 
vidually their  work  attains  success  only  as  it  takes  its  place  in  the 
whole  scheme.  This  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  whole 
does  not,  however,  prevent  each  from  exercising  much  freedom 
of  choice  and  originality  within  his  own  portion  of  the  design. 

James  Hall. 

TllE    EtILUAL    CoMIiHE    SlilOOLS, 

New  York  CLly. 
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In  addition  to  studying  the  relation  of  this  work  to  other 
subjects  in  the  school,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  teacher  of  drawing 
and  painting  to  find  the  best  ways  of  developing  technical  skill 
and  aesthetic  power  in  this  work.  The  age  of  the  child,  the  motive 
for  his  work,  his  familiarity  with  the  subject  to  be  represented, 
his  previous  technical  information,  his  habit  of  expressing  him- 
self in  this  manner,  the  pictures  which  he  has  to  consult,  the  tech- 
nical guidance  from  his  teacher,  and  the  appearance  of  his  envi- 
ronment, are  some  of  the  influences  affecting  the  choice  of  means 
for  attaining  the  desired  result. 

Through  the  memory  and  imaginative  drawings  asked  for,  the 
teacher  is  able  to  correct  certain  errors  which  seem  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  early  work  of  all  younger  children  and  of  some 
of  the  older.  Many  times  the  child  must  be  closely  questioned  as 
to  what  he  intended  to  show  in  his  drawing,  and  he  generally  has 
a  good  explanation  for  his  work.  As  he  is  guided  by  the  teacher 
to  notice  what  he  can  see  from  one  point  of  view,  his  work  changes 
its  maplike  character  and  becomes  more  and  more  the  picture. 
Until  he  tried  to  make  pictures  there  had  been  no  reason  for  him 
carefully  to  study  an  object  or  a  scene  from  one  point  of  view. 
Through  his  attempts  to  draw  he  begins  to  realize  this  important 
limitation  of  this  particular  form  of  expression.  As  the  artists 
say,  he  is  "  learning  to  see."  It  has  been  noted  that  many  children 
show  an  unexpected  advance  in  technical  skill  during  the  summer 
months,  in  which  time  they  have  done  no  regular  drawing. 

To  the  student  of  art  history,  and  to  those  who  have  learned 
to  value  works  of  art  for  many  different  qualities,  the  work  of  the 
children  often  brings  pleasure  such  as  that  given  by  early  Italian 
paintings,  and  it  seems  but  fair  that  the  work  of  the  children 
should  be  compared  sympathetically  with  the  work  of  those  in 
the  childhood  of  art.  To  help  him  to  success  in  his  chosen  field 
is  imperative. 
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In  the  second  grade  the  seven-year-old  children  have  been 
studying  the  life  of  the  wandering  shepherds,  and  they  were  told 
of  camels  bringing  to  these  people  many  things  which  they  needed. 
They  were  reminded  of  the  rugs  in  the  tents  and  the  beautiful 
colors  in  which  the  wool  was  dyed  —  and  these  materials  the 
camels  brought.     They  had  been  dyeing  and  knew  about  such 
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necessary  material.  Then  the  children  were  asked  to  make  pic- 
tures of  the  camels  coming  with  their  burdens.  There  were  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  of  camels  in  the  room,  and  after  they  started 
to  draw  they  asked  again  and  again  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  the 
pictures  of  camels,  because  they  wished  to  make  their  drawings 
better.  The  children  were  seeking  information  eagerly.  The 
pictures  were  tike  magnets.  The  visible  result  of  this  close  obser- 
vation might  be  a  rather  shaky  drawing,  but  because  of  that  draw- 
ing the  scrutiny  of  the  photographs  was  intense.  Of  course,  if  it 
had  been  possible  at  the  time,  it  would  have  been  most  interesting 
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for  the  children  to  see  the  live  animal  or  the  museum  specimen, 
but  after  that  the  photograph  was  the  best  source  of  information. 
A  large  outline  drawing  of  a  camel  was  shown  to  them  as  being 
nearer  to  their  stage  in  technique  than  the  phot(^;Taph.  After 
this,  when  reference  is  made  to  the  camels  which  come  to  the 
tent-dwellers  from  the  outside  world,  these  children  will  not  have 
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a  vague  impression  of  what  is  being  told  to  them,  as  they  have 
mental  images  as  strong  as  their  young  eyes  and  devoted  attention 
could  make  them.  The  dictionary  itself,  which  we  think  of  as 
having  to  do  with  words  and  explanations  in  words,  confesses  to 
a  weakness  in  giving  us  pictures  of  animals.  Just  so  the  children 
come  to  understand  that  all  their  explanation  in  words  is  not 
complete  without  the  picture. 

These  children  bad  drawn  sheep,  so  that  this  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  call  attention  to  proportions.  The  camel  has  long  legs: 
the  sheep  has  short  legs.     Direction  of  line  was  pointed  out  by 
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BRADUOCK'S  DEFEAT— William  Van  Hoeskn. 

The  picture  by  William  is  considered  hy  him  as  a  study  for  a  more 
tinislicd  picture,  and  is  not  yet  completed.  After  drawing  many  of  the 
tigures,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  think  of  the  landscape  background, 
and  he  had  to  find  the  month  in  which  it  happened,  as  the  time  of  year 
would  make  such  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  landscape.  It  was 
found  that  it  took  place  in  July.  J^'or  a  child  to  remember  the  year,  but  not 
the  season  in  which  the  event  occurred,  is  to  reveal  that  the  thinking  has  not 
been  sufficiently  pictorial.  William's  picture  is  an  example  of  allowing  the 
child  to  make  the  most  of  his  art  feeling  at  the  time.  Having  in  mind  what 
people  in  general  would  think  of  the  work,  the  temptation  to  the  teacher 
would  be  to  stop  the  compositi<m  after  the  tirst  horse  was  drawn,  and  direct 
the  child  to  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  and  characteristic  lines  of  a 
horse.  This  would  have  led  him  away  from  the  thoughts  of  the  historic  scene. 
As  it  was,  he  thought  of  point  after  point  of  the  event,  feeling  the  scene 
dramatically.  Hefore  recording  each  position  he  must  have  first  acted  it  out 
in  his  mind.    Here  there  are  links  with  the  literary,  the  dramatic,  the  historic. 


referring  to  the  sleep  lines  of  the  side  view  of  a  earners  back, 
contrasted  with  the  more  nearlv  level  hnes  of  the  side  view  of  the 
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back  of  the  sheep.  With  older  children  these  could  have  been 
understood  as  proportions,  and  directions  of  lines  related  to 
imaginary  horizontals  and  perpendiculars.  The  younger  children 
were  carrying  the  general  shape  in  their  minds,  and  then  trying 
to  express  it  by  their  drawings;  and  the  simple  references  to 
long  and-  short,  steep  and  level,  were  the  efforts  made  for  their 
technical  skill. 

The  work  is  not  without  its  significance  on  aesthetic  lines. 
It  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  much  of  the  develop- 
ment of  aesthetic  taste  and  appreciation  of  beauty  is  the  result  of 
the  study  of  masterpieces.  The  first  step  is  taken  toward  the  study 
of  masterpieces  when  there  is  felt  a  kinship  in  endeavor.  Attempts 
at  drawing  and  painting  on  the  part  of  the  children  give  them  a 
sense  of  relationship  to  those  who  make  pictures.  They  can  take 
a  few  steps  in  analyzing  a  picture.  Their  tribute  of  attention  to 
a  picture  has  a  value  because  of  their  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
problems  involved. 

The  constructive  work  being  done  by  the  children  at  the  time 
is  of  interest  to  the  teacher  of  drawing.  A  woman,  telling  of  her 
experience  as  a  young  student  in  a  school  which  was  rich  in 
equipment  for  doing  work  in  the  studio  and  workshop,  said  that 
just  as  she  became  interested  in  one  mode  of  expression,  she  was 
told  to  leave  it,  and  she  hastened  to  another.  She  seemed  to  look 
back  with  no  pleasure  in  her  work,  owing  to  the  unpleasant  spirit 
of  "  Move  on.''  At  the  time  these  different  occupations  were 
taken  up  independently  —  for  their  own  sake.  Unity  of  subject 
,in  the  midst  of  many  modes  of  expression  seems  the  way  to  pre- 
serve calm.  Having  a  general  subject,  the  children  can  approach 
it  in  these  various  ways,  thus  receiving  new  impressions.  The 
pictorial  record  should  come  at  the  time  of  great  interest  in  the 
subject ;  and  to  say  that  this  is  delayed  until  the  special  teacher  is 
present,  to  give  advice,  is  to  confess  to  an  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs.  The  children,  through  the  work  which  they  have  with 
special  instruction,  should  gain  power  to  be  used  independently 
in  such  cases.  The  habit  of  making  paintings  and  drawings  is 
extremely  important.  The  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  chil- 
dren toward  the  work  is  evident  in  a  class.     Children  who  are 
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gifted,  who  g^asp  methods  quickly,  but  who  have  not  had  the 
constant  practice  of  year  after  year  of  such  w^ork,  fail,  compared 
with  children  less  gifted,  but  in  training. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  understood  that  making  a  drawing 
calls  into  play  very  simple  thinking.  There  are  various  ways  of 
making  a  drawing,  similar  results  being  achieved  by  diflferent 
means.  The  methods  of  various  artists  diffier  widely.  However, 
an  artist  probably  belongs  to  one  of  two  classes.  The  artist  of  one 
class  has  great  power  of  visualization.  He  can  call  up  a  shape  as 
a  whole  or  in  parts.  As  he  looks  at  the  canvas  or  paper  upon 
which  he  is  to  work,  he  knows  in  which  place  each  part  of  the 
drawing  is  to  take  its  place.  An  artist  of  the  second  class,  having 
little  ability  to  call  up  distinct  mental  pictures,  prefers  to  do  his 
drawing  from  the  object  or  model.  The  children  in  their  draw- 
ing and  painting  show  characteristics  strong  enough  to  place  them 
in  one  class  or  the  other.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  artists 
and  the  children  there  is  sometimes  a  combination  of  these 
methods  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  single  drawing.  Also,  the  same 
child  at  different  ages  may  prefer  one  way  or  another  of  doing  it. 
In  the  case  in  which  power  of  visualization  is  not  depended  upoi!, 
very  simple  thinking  is  necessary  during  the  making  of  a  drawing. 
Strong  will-power,  determination,  patience,  and  an  understanding 
and  application  of  certain  simple  principles  of  drawing,  will  bring 
success.  Most  persons  at  the  close  of  a  day  spent  in  drawing 
from  objects,  providing  the  mind  has  devoted  itself  intensely  to 
the  draw'ing,  not  allowing  the  undercurrent  of  irrelevant  thought 
to  be  too  strong,  will  feel  vacant-minded,  and  will  recognize  how 
machinelike  has  been  the  steady  repetitions  of  rhaking  judgments 
as  to  proportion,  direction  of  line,  relation  of  point  to  point. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  public  is  permitted  to  see  drawings  and 
paintings  in  the  course  of  construction.  The  artist  is  apt  to  be 
bored  by  the  questions  of  those  who  have  not  studied  the  a  rt.  and 
he  is  irritated  by  the  usual  expectation  that  the  picture  should  look 
well  at  each  stage  of  its  production.  We  are  accustomed  to  see  the 
scaffoldings  about  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  and  know 
something  of  the  growth  of  the  work.  The  painter  conceals  his 
picture  from  the  public  until  he  has  removed  the  scaffcldmg. 
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It  is  well  known  how  highly  artists  and  students  prize  the  studies 
and  unfinished  work  left  by  great  artists.  These  often  reveal  the  - 
reasons  for  the  master's  supremacy. 

We  have  here  a  drawing  by  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age 
of  the  eighth  grade.  Tlie  grade  made  several  trips  to  the  .Art 
Institute  to  study  and  make  sketches  of  objects  in  the  collections, 
and  this  drawing  of  Verrocchio's  masterpiece  was  made  at  one  of 
those  times,  and  took  forty  minutes.  It  was  done  in  pencil  and 
was  inked  later,  that  it  might  be  printed.  A  tracing  of  it  accom- 
panies it.  this  tracing  having  lines  drawn  upon  it  to  give  infornia- 


/^Im 


tion  concerning  some  of  the  thoughts  involved  in  its  construction. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  thought-record.  The  crosses  have  to  c'o 
with  proportion.  The  length  of  the  horse's  head  is  taken  as  the 
unit  nf  measurement.  The  crosses  from  left  to  right  show  the 
headkngths  across  the  body  in  a  horizontal  line,  beginning  at 
the  end  of  the  nose.  The  crosses  in  the  perpendicular  line  show 
the  headlengths  noted,  for  determining  the  height  of  the  horse. 
The  straight  lines  are  those  which  determine  the  direction  of  lines. 
Each  runs  along  part  of  a  line  of  the  drawing,  and  then,  extend- 
ing in  lH)th  directions,  cuts  through  certain  points  on  other  lines. 
Only  part  of  the  lines  is  given,  but  thej'  suggest  what  waj.  taking 
place  in  the  boy's  mind  for  those  forty  minutes.  If  an  absolutely 
accurate  drawing  were  made  of  the  statue,  each  line  of  the  draw- 
ing, if  extended  in  both  directions,  would  cut  through  exactly  the 
same  corresponding  points  that  a  ruler  would  appear  to  hit  if 
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held  Up  and  allowed  to  run  along  the  line  and  extending  in  both 
directions.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  continuous  line,  when  it 
changes  its  direction,  must  be  treated  as  a  new  problem.  Curved 
lines  must  depend  upon  visualization. 

When  the  children  become  dissatisfied  with  their  drawings 
based  entirely  upon  visualization,  the  only  hope  for  their  work 
lies  in  their  ability  to  grasp, 
and  determination  to  carry  out 
these  principles.  They  must 
become  skilful  also  in  making 
judgments  as  to  the  value  of 
the  angle  which  the  straight 
lines  in  the  object  form  with 
an  imaginary  perpendicular  or 
bcTizontal, 

In  regard  to  color,  there  is 
much  ill  the  thinking  that  be- 
comes automatic.  Most  color 
which  is  seen  does  not  exist 
separately  in  the  color-box,  and 
there  must  be  a  combination  of 
colors  made  in  ortler  to  repre- 
sent it  in  the  painting.  There  must  first  be  synthesis  of  color; 
then,  when  a  color  is  met  which  is  recognized  as  being  like  the 
one  produced  by  a  certain  combination  of  colors,  the  analysis 
will  be  correct  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  the  mem- 
ory of  the  synthesis.  We  see  at  this  point  why  the  act  of  com- 
bining colors  on  the  palette  comes  more  and  more  into  the  realm 
of  the  automatic.  The  brush  of  the  artist  goes  from  color  to  color, 
making  a  combination  in  response  to  a  color  seen,  as  the  fingers  of 
a  musician  seek  the  piano  keys  at  the  sight  of  the  written  music. 
As  the  painter  studies  his  palette  and  its  combinations,  his  ability 
to  perceive  color  becomes  stronger.  At  first  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  automatic  response  to  color  would  simplify  matters  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  could  handle  the  entire  problem  of  color.  On 
the  contrary,  the  painter  sees  new  color  until  he  feels  that  life  is 
too  short  for  its  adequate  recognition.  It  may  be  understood 
through  this  why  painters  feel  that  they  must  keep  in  practice  in 
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using  color,  just  as  the  musician  must  keep  up  his  technique.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  are  some  painters  whose  chief  concern 
is  in  regard  to  local  coloring,  and  who  are  content  to  stop  when 
the  obvious  is  expressed. 

In  considering  the  matter  we  find  that  the  judgments  to  be 
made  and  recorded  in  a  drawing  are  simple;  they  deal  with  new 
relations  in  each  case.  It  involves  each  time  simple  but  fiew 
thinking.  Color  is  more  fixed,  and  hence  can  be  coped  with,  by 
thinking,  which  gradually  takes  its  place  in  the  regions  of  auto- 
matic response. 

In  the  ever-growing  conviction  of  the  tremendous  power  of 
drawing  and  painting  as  a  lever  in  education,  there  has  been 
some  neglect  of  their  relation  to  aesthetic  enjoyment.  The  groups 
of  wax  figures  in  the  Field  Museum,  arranged  as  if  engaged  in 
various  occupations,  convey  much  information  to  us.  Certainly 
they  cannot  be  said  to  give  rise  to  aesthetic  enjoyment,  as  does  the 
Verrocchio  Colleoni.  There  is  danger  that  in  the  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  its  power  in  dealing  with  an  immediate  educational 
end  the  more  distant  goal,  the  development  of  aesthetic  feeling, 
be  ignored.  One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  working  toward  the 
aesthetic  end,  at  a  time  when  the  summing  up  of  information 
seems  the  sole  object  of  the  drawing,  is  to  ask  the  pupil  to  place 
his  drawing  or  painting  within  a  rectangle  of  his  own  drawing. 
By  doing  so,  he  has  to  consider  space  relations  and  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  expression  to  his  aesthetic  feeling. 

There  is  work  which  demands  a  great  amount  of  selection 
on  the  part  of  the  creator,  owing  to  the  limitations  inherent  in  the 
materials  to  be  used.  In  the  group  of  pictorial  arts,  a  mural 
decoration,  through  having  to  keep  its  place  as  a  part  of  tiic 
architecture,  and  the  water-color  prints,  through  the  limitations 
of  the  wooden  blocks,  take  rank  in  dignity  above  other,  more 
realistic,  work. 

The  artist  who  sums  up  many  facts  by  a  few  modelings  with 
his  brush  makes  an  appeal  to  the  person  viewing  the  picture  to 
supply  the  facts  not  recorded,  and  thus  understand  the  intention. 
It  is  really  a  tribute  to  the  connoisseur  when  the  artist  presents  for 
his  inspection  a  work  of  art  in  which  much  is  suggested  rather 
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than  carried  out,  as  it  gives  the  art  lover  a  share  in  the  intellectual 
pleasure  of  creation,  as  he  himself  is  thus  called  upon  to  complete 
the  work  of  art  by  a  reference  to  his  own  impressions  of  nature. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  when  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  child's 
development  is  to  be  considered,  it  seems  good  to  encourage,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  making  of  designs,  and  the  embodiment  of 
them  in  such  products  as  textiles,  pottery,  metal-work,  and  wood- 
work. 

To  stimulate  the  perception  of  beauty,  the  children  should  be 
taken  to  art  museums.  They  should  observe,  not  merely  pictures 
and  statues,  but  examples  of  applied  design.  After  seeing  good 
examples  of  architecture,  furniture,  textiles,  metal-work,  and 
bookbinding,  they  should  learn  that  the  design  in  each  case  was 
probably  first  embodied  in  a  drawing  or  piece  of  modeling.  They 
will  thus  be  more  able  to  understand  the  importance  of  drawing 
and  painting  in  its  relation  to  the  manipulated  products  of  the 
world.  They  will  perhaps  gain  some  knowledge  of  what  it  may 
mean  some  day  to  them,  if  they  are  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
making,  or  selling,  or  owning  such  constructive  work  of  man- 
kind. They  will  learn  that  drawing  and  painting  have  not  alone 
to  do  with  recording  the  appearance  of  what  is  already  in  the 
world,  but  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  expression  of  what  is  to 
come  into  the  world  through  man's  rearrangement  of  material. 
Having  seen  architects'  plans,  drawings  for  furniture,  for  machin- 
ery, they  will  be  in  possession  of  the  fact  that  drawing  and  paint- 
ing is  a  universal  language,  through  which  a  man  can  make 
explanations  to  his  fellow-men. 

In  the  schoolroom  care  should  be  taken  that  the  children  be 
not  weary  of  pictures.  Let  the  illustrations  and  drawings  be 
available,  but  not  in  evidence  at  times  when  their  significance  is 
gone.  Pictures  have  not  the  advantages  of  covers,  like  books. 
To  many  sensitive  minds  the  knowledge  that  there  are  so  many 
pictures  in  the  world  is  distressing.  In  the  case  of  pictures,  let 
one  speak  at  a  time.  We  should  guard  against  permanent 
decorations  in  the  room,  or  at  least  be  extremely  careful  in  their 
selection.  Pictures  with  figures  in  them  are  apt  to  appear  monot- 
onous because  of  the  figures'  arrested  action.     Landscapes  are 
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less  monotonous;  and  casts  in  the  round  are  better  still,  owing 
to  the  different  points  of  view  passible  because  of  the  three 
dimensions.  The  changing  light  also  helps  to  modify  their 
appearance.  A  few  beautiful  designs  rich  in  color,  or  well- 
selected  textiles  —  even  small  scraps  simply  framed  —  furnish 
in  a  schoolroom  much-needed  color- food.  Modern  life  in  the 
city  is  so  poor  in  color  that  we  must  have  such  things  about  to 
remind  us  that  such  hues  exist.  Familiarity  with  color  thus 
gained  helps  in  the  recognition  of  it  in  nature. 

I  come  now  to  the  inevitable  need.  To  meet  this  need,  there 
would  have  to  be  such  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money;  such 
co-operation  of  educators,  scientists,  artists,  photographers,  and 
publishers ;  such  interest  on  the  part  of  all  our  universities,  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  it  would  have  to  be  handled  by  our  govern- 
ment. Since  educators  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  reinforcing 
written  or  oral  description  by  a  display  of  pictures  on  the  subject, 
there  have  been  constantly  growing  collections  of  pictures  in 
schools  in  connection  with  the  library.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  we  have  a  well-classified  set  of  pictures,  quickly 
available.  Looking  at  a  set  of  pictures  bearing  on  one  subject, 
we  find  large  pictures,  small  pictures,  photographs  colored  and 
uncolored,  wood  engravings,  steel  engravings,  etchings,  photo- 
engravings and  pictures  in  half-tone.  We  find  work  by  good 
artists,  work  by  poor  artists,  pictures  reproduced  from  oil  paint- 
ings, water-colors,  pen-and-ink  and  wash  drawings.  Some  have 
descriptions,  others  none.  The  best  has  been  done  under  the 
circumstances,  and,  compared  to  the  rude  woodcuts  of  the  ances- 
tral primer,  the  well-illustrated  text-books  and  these  mounted 
pictures  are  marvelous  riches.  However,  there  is  the  ideal. .  Let 
authorities  on  their  various  subjects,  and  the  educators  knowing 
the  needs  of  the  children,  select  typical  photographs  or  drawings. 
Let  these  be  redrawn  by  able  artists,  on  a  large  scale.  These 
pictures  should  be  criticised  by  the  authority  and  the  educator, 
to  see  that  the  points  have  been  shown  in  the  drawing.  Then  the 
authority  should  write  a  brief  description  explaining  the  points, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  hard  to  misinterpret.  Other  coun- 
tries have  been  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  we  have  allowed 
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foreign  nations  to  secure  the  masterpieces  of  our 'best  artists;  at 
the  same  time  they  have  praised  our  leading  magazines  for  the 
high  standard  of  the  art  work  there  maintained.  We  have  the 
artists  trained  to  do  this  work ;  we  have  here  publishers  of  great 
enterprise;  we  have  educators  appreciating  the  information  that 
—  after  the  real  thing  —  only  the  picture  can  give.  If  the  maga- 
zines would  permit  the  work  of  Howard  Pyle  alone  to  be  redrawn 
on  a  large  scale,  there  would  come  into  existence  a  fine  group, 
upon  our  early  history.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  teachers 
the  various  subjects  which  could  thus  be  enriched.  The  whole 
class  giving  its  attention  to  the  large  picture  is  much  more 
desirable  than  passing  about  smaller  pictures.  For  those  whose 
days  in  school  are  unfortunately  few,  this  gift  of  the  highest 
authorities  to  the  elementary  school  would  be  of  great  value. 
The  pictures  need  not  be  limited  to  the  strictly  school  subjects, 
but  provide  bypaths  in  art  and  science  for  the  minds  in  school 
having  a  special  bent.  Vast  museum  spac^  would  have  to  be 
owned  in  order  to  contain  the  objects  which  can  be  shown  upon 
a  piece  of  paper.  We  need  these  windows  into  the  world  in  our 
schoolroom.  We  should  see  to  it  that  our  schoolrooms  are  not 
prisons.  Our  universities  can  well  spare  time  for  this  mission 
of  giving  some  of  their  best  to  our  children. 

Annette  Covington. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 
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EDUCATION. 

That  there  is  a  social  need  for  the  arts  and  crafts  in  educa- 
tion is  a  foregone  conclusion  to  one  who  works  along  decorative 
lines,  especially  in  those  forms  of  decoration  which  beautify  the 
home.  Since  the  first  home  was  made  in  our  country,  whether  an 
Indian  tepee  or  a  log  hut,  there  has  always  been  the  desire  to 
decorate  the  belongings  of  that  abode  in  some  manner.  The 
endeavor  to  make  that  which  is  the  dearest  place  on  earth  worthy 
of  the  name  of  home  is  one  of  the  best  traits  of  mankind.  With 
the  natural  impulse  in  this  direction,  what  could  be  a  finer 
starting-point  in  the  education  of  the  individual  than  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  home?  But  what  have  we  done,  and  what  are  the 
results  ?  ^ 

We  have  been  through  two  epochs  in  the  development  of  the 
American  home,  and  are  now  in  a  state  of  transition,  which  we 
believe  will  lead  to  better  things. 

I.  After  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  had  passed,  in  the 
colonial  days,  our  forefathers  began  furnishing  comfortable 
homes,  and  there  came  across  the  sea  many  beautiful  originals, 
which  today  we  can  study  in  old  New  England  and  in  the  South. 
Many  of  these  pieces  of  furniture  were  the  handwork  of  master- 
craftsmen  in  the  Old  World.  Living  was  on  a  fine,  simple  plane, 
and  the  homes,  in  their  classic  lines,  with  the  few  treasures  in  old 
plate,  furniture,  and  glass,  had  an  air  of  refinement  which  charms 
to  this  day. 

2.  During  the  second  epoch  the  original  models  were  copied 
by  cabinet-makers  of  the  time,  and  gradual  changes  in  form  are 
noticed.  As  the  demand  increased,  both  quality  and  workman- 
ship deteriorated,  until  we  had  a  new  furniture  evolved,  wholly 
American  and  not  a  trace  of  beauty  in  it.  We  opened  the  western 
forests,  and  black  walnut  became  popular  in  furniture — a  wood 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  so  treated  by  color  and  mutilated  in  design 
that  it  was  past  recognition.    From  this  we  merged  into  the  treat- 
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ment  of  oak,  in  antique  and  sixteenth-century  finishes,  worse  in 
color  and  finish  than  all  preceding  it.  By  this  steady  output  of 
bad  things  we  are  at  last  face  to  face  with  this  fact  that  our  homes 
have  been  furnished  for  us  with  the  products  from  factories  where 
honesty  in  construction  and  beauty  of  line  had.  been  sacrificed  in 
the  effort  to  make  thousands  of  a  salable  type.  We  b^in  to  see 
that,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  the  home  going'forth  and  beautifying 
that  which  would  return  to  the  home,  we  have  allowed  the  com- 
mercial thought  to  come  in  and  form  the  objects  of  the  home. 

Many  who  desire  better  things  have  brought  about  a  colonial 
revival.  Have  they  gone  back  to  the  spirit  of  those  days?  or 
do  they  limit  themselves  to  things  colonial  because  they  know 
that  the  o]d  pieces  in  grandmother's  garret  were  called  fine  by  a 
connoisseur? 

Others  have  hoped  to  avoid  mistakes  by  following  periods  in 
decoration,  but,  in  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  true  reproductions,  Louis  XV.,  Vernis  Martin, 
Boulle,  and  straight-lined  oak  may  be  found  in  one  room. 

Another  class,  with  money  unlimited,  have  become  collectors 
of  everything:  carved  wells  from  Italy,  mummies  from  Egypt, 
embroideries  from  Algiers,  furniture  from  every  land;  and  all 
mixed  together  in  a  house  of  composite  architecture.  What  is 
the  effect  ?    Naturally  one  of  confusion. 

There  is  also  the  group  of  wholly  modern  spirits  who,  casting 
aside  the  past  and  its  traditions,  will  have  nothing  that  is  not 
original,  and  by  original  they  mean  startling. 

The  commercial  world,  to  meet  these  demands,  has  turned 
out  by  the  thousands  high-boys  and  low-boys,  winged  chairs  and 
worktables,  antique  Italian  marbles  and  Nouveau  art  creations. 
These  have  been  well  made  or  poorly  made,  according  to  the 
price.  For  those  who  demand  colonial  lines  all  must  be  in 
mahogany,  until  the  inference  abroad  is  that  Americans  use 
mahogany  only  in  furniture. 

The  walls  of  our  houses  have  been  covered  with  pictures  of  all 
sizes,  schools,  and  colors,  until  no  space  is  left.  If  all  of  these 
were  choice  in  subject  or  artistic  in  quality,  there  might  be  some 
excuse  for  this  display.     But  walls  crowded  in  this  manner  are 
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rarely  the  collections  of  those  who  know  and  love  the  individual 
bits.  When  our  people  know  what  are  some  of  ihe  qualities  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  a  great  painting  or  etching,  we  shall  have 
pictures  on  our  walls  selected  with  finer  taste.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  own  the  originals,  but  out  of  the  hundreds  of  reproduc- 
tions we  shall  know  how  to  select  those  that  are  choice.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  thi^  covering  of  pictures  has  been  over  a  wall 
so  aggressive  in  pattern  or  strong  in  color  that  each  vied  to  oucdo 
the  other.  In  such  houses  you  will  find  ornaments  in  as  great 
profusion  as  are  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  A  few  good  pieces 
stray  into  the  mass  of  insignificant  objects.  Thus,  in  our  effort 
to  decorate,  our  houses  are  filled  with  unrelated  materials.  We 
have  this  helpful  thought  from  Charles  Wagner : 

Through  a  too  common  illusion,  simplicity  and  beauty  are  considered  as 
rivals.    But  simple  is  not  synonymous  with  ugly,  any  more  than  sumptuous, 

stylish,  and  costly  are  synonymous  with  beautiful Wealth  coupled  with 

bad  taste  sometimes  makes  us  regret  that  so  much  money  is  in  circulation  to 

provoke  the  creation   of  such   a  prodigality  of  horrors Rarely   is   it 

given  us  to  contemplate  in  line,  form,  or  color  that  simplicity  allied  to  per- 
fection which  commands  the  eyes  as  evidence  does  the  mind.  We  need  to  be 
rebaptized  in  the  ideal  purity  of  immortal  beauty  which  puts'  its  seal  on  the 
master-pieces ;  one  shaft  of  its  radiance  is  more  than  all  our "  pompous 
exhibitions. 

This  overproduction  of  all  things  has  had  two  effects :  First, 
because  of  their  cheapness,  all  could  buy,  and  the  general  public 
accepted  the  things  offered.  If  beauty  of  line  or  color  or  texture 
has  never  been  brought  to  one;  if  honesty  of  construction  has 
never  been  considered ;  if  the  right  adaptation  of  form  to  material 
has  passed  unnoticed,  what  can  be  expected  of  both  producer  and 
purchaser?  If  better  things  are  wanted  by  the  masses  —  not 
necessarily  more  expensive,  but  something  that  will  be  fine  and 
chaste  in  design  —  then  the  public  must  become  appreciative  of 
good  things.  The  lack  of  appreciation  has  been  most  discourag- 
ing to  the  artisan,  for  ignorance  has  placed  his  products  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  the.  machine.  Discrimination  does  not 
come  with  money,  but  is  acquired  by  association  with  beautiful 
objects  and  by  close  study  of  choice  ones,  whether  furniture, 
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ornaments,  pictures,  or  buildings.  What  we  need  for  the  people  is 
some  means  of  general  culture  along  art  lines.  When  the  great 
uplifting  influence  of  quiet,  refined  surroundings  is  felt,  then  the 
demand  for  beauty  will  find  the  artisan  who  can  express  in 
material  a  beautiful  thought.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  are  to 
become  designers  or  specialists,  but  only  to  know  beauty  when  it 
is  seen;  to  ask  of  the  commercial  world  fabrics  good  in  design 
and  color,  china  simple  in  form  and  less  decorated,  furniture  fine 
in  lines,  and  papers  for  our  walls  that  are  backgrounds  for  pic- 
tures and  not  a  support  to  the  wall.  If  we  ask  these  qualities  of 
the  producer,  we  shall  find  that,  instead  of  turning  out  common- 
place objects,  there  will  be  a  design  well  considered  before  the 
machine  does  its  part.  Because  of  the  cost  in  hand-made  articles, 
only  the  few  can  possess  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
man  and  the  machine  shall  be  each  a  counterpart  of  the  other. 

We  have  worked  so  long  in  a  mechanical  way  that  the  old- 
time  craftsman  who  could  express  himself  freely  in  his  material 
has  almost  passed  away.  The  mechanic  has  almost  forgotten  that 
art  exists  for  him,  and  the  artist  does  not  affiliate  with  the 
mechanic.  But  here  and  there  one  has  been  found  in  our  midst 
who  lives  for  the  work  of  his  hands,  who  finds  life  has  a  broader 
outlook  because  of  the  beauty  which  he  can  create  for  others. 
When  a  discriminating  public  recognizes  the  difference  in  quality 
between  the  labor  of  the  mechanic  and  that  of  the  artisan,  then 
there  will  be  a  truer  estimate  placed  upon  the  ability  and  value  of 
the  artisan.  One  great  social  gain,  if  all  could  have  hand- work 
as  a  part  of  their  education,  would  be  the  development  of  mutual 
respect.  The  visible  expression  of  an  idea  in  solid  form  is  a  more 
convincing  test  of  equality  in  ability  than  the  written  word.  The 
quality  of  the  creative  thought  and  the  directness  of  the  expression 
through  the  material  are  both  there  to  be  seen.  No  more  whole- 
some experience,  morally  and  socially,  could  come  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  people  than  actually  to  make  something  with  their 
hands. 

William  Morris,  with  his  enthusiasm  for  the  many  forms  of 
crafts  and  his  efforts  to  bring  them  to  a  practical  issue,  certainly 
has  a  lessen  of  value  for  us.    Those  brave  spirits,  who  taught  and 
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worked  among  their  students  for  the  spread  of  a  better  Standard 
in  the  arts  and  crafts,  have  been  pioneers  in  their  Hne,  but  the 
leaven  is  beginning  to  work.  Here  and  there  groups  of  craftsmen 
are  producing  carefully  wrought  articles,  and  a  market  has  been 
found  for  their  things. 

Our  schools  introduced  manual  training.  At  first  it  was  merely 
a  series  of  mechanical  exercises,  but  within  a  few  years  a  broader 
scope  has  been  given  to  the  work  by  its  correlation  with  art  and 
other  studies.  In  the  kindergarten  came  the  natural  expression 
in  family  needs  for  the  hand-work;  and  if  this  passes  on  to  the 
later  work  in  education,  we  shall  have  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  our  educators,  in  art  and  manual  training,  a  public  that  will 
accept  only  those  things  which  will  be  a  credit  to  its  city  and  its 
homes.  Such  training  gives  the  individual  a  different  basis  from 
which  to  work  and  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  various  occu- 
pations of  life.  With  a  sympathetic  public,  whose  first  considera- 
tion is  not  the  commercial  one,  the  profession  of  the  artist  or  the 
trade  of  the  artisan  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessity  and  not  as 
a  luxury.  Now  that  we  begin  to  see  wherein  our  life  is  incom- 
plete, there  is  already  one  element  of  danger  in  our  being  too 
eager  to  take  up  the  idea  of  decoration  and  lose  the  spirit  of  the 
movement,  which  is  rather  to  simplify  than  to  complicate  con- 
ditions. 

Home-making  today  is  a  more  difficult  problem  in  our  country 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  home,  with  its  ever-widening 
influence  in  the  social  and  business  world,  gives  the  women  of  our 
land  a  field  for  labor  which  demands  the  best  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  trained  in  the  finest  manner.  With  such  women 
actively  interested,  we  shall  have  homes  which  are  not  furnished 
to  follow  a  fad,  but  are  the  embodiment  in  every  detail  of  a  fine 
conception  of  life  expressed  in  a  harmonious  manner. 

Those  who  are  in  the  commercial  world  look  to  those  who  are 
the  educators  to  give  to  the  young  such  broad  training  that  they 
will  look  upon  beauty  of  environment,  whether  in  the  tenement  of 
the  poor,  in  the  public-school  building,  in  city  streets,  in  com- 
mercial products,  or  in  their  personal  surroundings,  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  right  living. 
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One  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  spread  of  beauty  says : 

God  hath  appointed  to  them    [our  students]    the  task  of  diffusing  the 

beautiful  in  American  society Great  is  the  influence  of  the  merchants 

and  the  inventors  and  the  editors.  But  who  shall  say  that  this  new  enthu- 
siasm for  the  beautiful  with  which  God  has  baptized  American  society  is  not 
to  do  quite  as  much  for  the  influence  of  happiness  and  culture?  ....  The 
distribution  of  the  beautiful  in  daily  life  is  an  incitement  toward  beautiful 
thoughts  and  a  beautiful  character,  and  a  barrier  against  ugliness  of  mind  and 
deformity  of  morals. 

Mary  Linton  Bookwalter. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SIDE  OF  THE  PARENTS'  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL. 

FROM  A  PARENT'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  Parents'  Association  of  the  Laboratory  (Dewey)  School 
differed  from  most  other  parents'  associations  in  that  the  incentive 
for  its  organization  as  well  as  its  development  came  almost 
entirely  from  the  parents.  The  majority  of  parents'  associations, 
although  perhaps  nominally  formed  by  the  parents,  are  in  reality 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  bring  the  parents  into 
closer  relationship  to  the  school  and  to  each  other,  and  are  usually 
carried  on  largely  by  the  teachers.  This,  at  the  outset,  I  believe, 
lessens  the  value  of  the  work  of  a  parents'  association ;  the  par- 
ents, merely  invited  guests,  as  it  were,  to  the  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation, become  listeners  rather  than  observers  and  co-workers. 
The  work  of  the  Parents'  Association  of  the  laboratory  School 
was,  I  believe,  unique  in  this  respect,  even  in  this  age  of  parents' 
associations. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  school  the  parents  were  occasion- 
ally invited  to  come  together  to  discuss  subjects  related  to  the 
home  and  the  school,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
felt  the  need  of  formally  organizing  a  parents'  association.  The 
income  from  the  tuition  of  such  a  school  was  naturally  far  below 
the  cost  of  maintaining  it ;  there  was  need  for  the  parents  from 
the  start  to  band  themselves  together  for  the  support  of  the 
school  which  they  so  much  desired  for  their  children.  Outside  of 
this  financial  need,  the  main  object  of  the  association  was  an 
educational  one,  as  its  early  name  indicates,  "The  Elementarj' 
Education  Club." 

In  such  a  school,  where  many  of  the  ideas  and  methods  were 
radically  opposed  to  the  old  and  familiar  ones,  the  parents  espe- 
cially felt  the  need  of  becoming  correctly  acquainted  with  these 
ideas,  of  knowing  the  why  and  wherefore  for  each  change,  so  ps 
not  only  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  their  own  children,  but 
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To  be  able  to  correct  misconceptions  formed  in  regard  to  the 
school  by  the  outside  world.  As  a  by-law  itself  stated :  "  The 
objects  of  this  association  are  to  promote  in  general  the  interests 
of  elementary  education  by  discussing  theories  and  their  practical 
applications,  and  especially  to  confer  and  co-operate  in  advancing 
the  work  of  the  Laboratory  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago." 

Organized  by  the  parents,  and  supported  and  maintained  by 
the  parents,  it  was  truly  a  parents'  association.  The  teachers 
generally  were  not  members.  While  there  was  nothing  in  the 
by-law  regarding  membership  to  prevent  a  teacher  from  becoming 
a -member,  as  it  stated  that  "all  parents  and  others  interested  in 
the  work  shall  be  eligible  to  membership,'*  the  teachers  were 
more  like  honorary  members,  not  being  expected  to  pay  the 
annual  dues,  but  always  being  invited  by  card  to  each  meeting 
and  urged  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

The  program  for  the  meetings  was  arranged  by  the  executive 
committee,  composed  of  the  officers  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
different  committees.  The  subjects  were  presented  either  by  out- 
side specialists,  whose  opinions  would  be  of  especial  value,  by  the 
teacher  or  teachers  of  the  study  under  discussion,  or  by  the 
parents  themselves  from  the  parents'  point  of  view. 

Parents  who  are  interested  in  the  mental  welfare  of  their 
children  are  necessarily  severe  critics.  Of  course,  from  a  preju- 
diced or  narrow-minded  parent  this  criticism  would  be  an  inter- 
ference to  progress,  but  from  a  liberal  and  unbiased  parent 
kindly  criticism,  or  suggestion  rather,  might  become  invaluable 
in  the  development  of  a  system  of  education  along  psychological 
lines. 

A  teacher  is  with  the  child  only  a  part  of  each  day,  and  always 
when  the  child  is  under  more  restraint  than  during  those  hours  in 
the  home  when  the  child  feels  full  freedom  and  is  wholly  himself. 
The  parent,  through  its  effect  on  the  child,  can  often  see  the 
influence  of  some  method,  when  the  teacher  himself  is  oblivious 
to  it.  Thus  a  conference  of  parents  and  teachers  for  free  dis- 
cussion of  methods  and  results  is  indispensable  to  the  best  work- 
ing out  of  an  educational  system ;  and  such  conferences  were  the 
meetings  of  the  Parents'  Association  of  the  Laboratory  School  — 
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conferences  for  the  discussion  of  educational  problems  in  which 
the  parents  were  individually  interested.  The  subjects  of  some 
of  these  discussions  show  the  nature  of  the  work  done:  "The 
Question  of  Reading;''  "Why  Children  Should  or  Should  Not 
Learn  to  Read  at  an  Early  Age;"  Some  Problems  in  Modern 
Education ;  "  "  The  Physical  Life  of  the  Child ;  "  "  The  Purpose 
of  Outdoor  Excursions;''  "How  to  Simplify  the  Lives  of  the 
Children; "  "  The  Value  of  the  Study  of  Literature;    etc. 

The  transfer  of  "  the  three  R's  "  from  a  position  of  primary 
importance  to  a  secondary  one  could  not  be  made  without  many 
struggles;  the  familiar  arguments  must  be  gone  over,  the  pat- 
ents must  be  reconciled  and  educated  to  their  lack  of  true  values. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  these  struggles,  and  the  one  en 
evidence  at  nearly  every  meeting,  concerned  itself  with  the 
question  of  reading.  To  a  parent  who  himself  learned  to  read  at 
five  years  of  age  it  seemed  unpardonable  that  his  child  had  not 
mastered  the  art  at  eight  or  nine  years.  Such  a  parent,  coming 
to  a  conference  full  of  protest,  would  hear  testimonies  of  other 
parents  whose  opinions  he  valued.  This  would  make  him  stop  to 
think  and  consider.  He  would  hear  one  parent  regret  that  his 
older  boy  had  learned  to  read  so  young,  as  he  was  spending  most 
of  his  time  in  reading  books  not  worth  the  reading ;  while  another 
parent  would  claim  that  the  child  who  learned  to  read  later 
understood  so  much  better  what  he  read  than  the  ones  who  read 
younger;  and  finally  a  teacher  would  testify  that  in  a  particular 
group  the  children  who  read  the  least  were  by  far  the  best 
thinkers  with  whom  he  had  to  work.  Surely  here  was  encourage- 
ment for  the  anxious  parent.  The  problems  of  the  other  two  R's 
were  discussed  in  the  same  way.  as  well  as  the  value  to  the  child 
of  the  progressive  method  of  history  study  and  more  hand-work. 

In  a  word,  the  parents  sought  to  know  what  the  school  was 
doing  and  why  it  was  doing  it.  As  the  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion were  held  but  once  a  month,  to  make  the  work  more  effective 
and  intimate  one  of  the  standing  committees  was  an  educational 
one,  the  duty  of  which  was  "to  direct  the  educational  interests 
of  the  association,  particularly  in  the  study  of  the  educational 
principles  of  the  school,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  the  association 
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can  assist  in  carrying  them  out/'  To  this  committee  the  parents 
came  with  their  criticisms  and  suggestions,  and  the  committee, 
in  quiet  consultations  with  the  teachers,  was  often  able  to  correct 
a  bad  habit  unconsciously  formed  in  a  teacher;  or,  by  revealing 
a  teacher's  plan  to  the  parent,  remove  his  objections  and  reconcile 
him  to  the  particular  method  in  question. 

Thus,  from  such  counsels  need  was  felt  that  the  parents  must 
in  some  way  become  better  acquainted  with  the  real  purposes  of 
the  school,  and,  through  the  great  kindness  of  Mr.  Dewey,  Mrs. 
Young,  and  Mr.  Tufts,  for  three  consecutive  years  a  class  was 
formed,  open  to  all  members  of  the  association,  in  which  the 
principles  of  the  school  were  taught,  and  an  opportunity  was 
given  in  the  discussions  at  the  close  of  the  class  for  the  asking 
and  answering  of  questions. 

The  main  value,  then,  of  the  educational  work  of  this  Parents' 
Association  was  that  of  educating  the  parent  in  the  principles  of 
the  school,  thus  bringing  him  necessarily  into  closer  touch  with 
the  school,  and,  above  all,  by  a  greater  sympathy  between  parents 
and  teachers,  making  it  possible  to  bring  the  school  life  of  the 
child  into  the  home,  and  the  home  life  into  the  school,  that  the 
two  might  be  welded  into  a  compact  and  unified  whole. 

Nellie  Johnson  O'Connor. 

$210    WOODLAWN    AVEN^E, 

Chicago. 
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The  Tree  Dwellers.     By  Katharine  E.  Dopp,  the    University  of  Chicago, 

Extension  Department.    Chicago:    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  1903.    Pp.  158. 

The  best  interpretation  of  this  book  must  be  read  in  the  author's  preface 
and  the  twenty-six  pages  of  **  Suggestions  to  Teachers  "  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
These  pages  embody  a  message  to  the  elementary  teacher  destined  to  be  far- 
reaching  in  results.  It  is  a  message  that  will  be  heard  and  gradually  heeded. 
The  best  time  for  all  of  us  to  hear  and  to  heed  is  now.  The  means  are  at  hand. 
The  Tree  Dwellers  is  not  quite  the  first  voicing  of  the  author's  message,  but  is,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  first  of  a  series  that  is  to  be. 

The  Tree  Dwellers  is  a  study,  or  a  series  of  studies,  of  the  "  long  ago  *' 
turned  into  child's  literature  in  a  series  of  thirty-three  stories,  making  130  pages 
of  reading  matter.  Its  place  as  literature  is  with  Waterloo's  Story  of  Ah,  Jack 
London's  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  Seton's  Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen,  and  Kipling's 
Jungle  Books.  It  is  the  story  of  the  "  wild  "  itself,  peopled  by  wild  men  and  wild 
animals.  It  is  the  story  of  man  without  fire,  clothing,  and  shelter.  It  is  not  a 
Robinson  Crusoe's  make-believe  primitive  condition  of  man,  but  the  real  story 
of  the  real  primitive  man.  Hence  this  book  is  no  myth,  no  legend,  no  fable. 
Romance,  maybe,  but  authentic.  The  author  is  a  University  of  Chicago  Ph.D., 
which  means,  according  to  Dr.  Harper,  that  she  has  done  original  work. 

These  stories  are  written,  so  the  author  tells  us,  for  the  child  six  and  one-half 
and  seven  years  of  age  (we  wonder  if  Dr.  Dewey  will  permit  it  to  be  read  till 
the  next  year).  We  know  one  boy,  eight  years  old,  who  has  read  the  book  with 
absorbing  interest.  He  had  read  it  sooner,  had  it  been  published  in  season.  This 
boy  now  understands  the  "  call  of  the  wild  "  as  he  "Could  not  before.  He  has 
lived  the  life  with  the  **  wild  "  for  his  environment  in  the  Tree  Dwellers. 

Frederick  Harrison,  in  Meaning  of  History,  cites  as  the  first  teachers  of  the 
human  race  the  men  who  first  clothed  themselves,  provided  shelter  for  their  off- 
spring, separated  themselves  from  the  herd,  and  ceased  to  be  filthy.  The  teaching 
these  men  did  touches  our  civilization  of  today  at  every  point.  But  what  con- 
cerns us  here  is  that  it  was  for  the  child  the  first  shelter  was  provided,  that  it 
was  for  the  child  the  first  step  toward  civilization  was  taken.  The  link  that 
binds  the  childhood  of  today  with  the  age  of  primitive  man  need  not  be  far 
to  seek. 

"  The  Industrial  and  Social  History  Series  "  by  the  author,  Dr.  Dopp,  will 
tell  in  language  that  the  children  can  read,  when  they  have  learned  to  read, 
by  learning  how  to  read,  the  story  of  primitive  man.  Why  the  series  is 
"  industrial "  the  author's  message  makes  perfectly  clear.  Profane  hands  can 
only  mar  the  message.  One  who  has  seen  a  child  grow  up  in  a  sand  pile  will 
readily  understand.  The  "  Things  to  Do  "  in  connection  with  each  story  in  the 
Tree  Dwellers  amply  justify  this  part  of  the  title.  The  "  social "  has  been 
hinted  at.     The  child  in  reading  the  story  lives  the  life.  Albert  R.  Sabin. 

Irving  Park  School, 
Chicago. 
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The  Rational  Elementary  Arithmetic.     By.  H.  H.  Belfield  and  Sarah   C. 

Brooks.     Pp.  viii,  268.     The  Rational  Grammar  School  Arthmetic.     By 

Geo.  W.  Myers  and  Sarah  C.  Brooks.    Pp.  viii,  405.    Chicago:     Scott, 

Foresman  &  Co.,  1903. 

One  must  have  a  pretty  good  reason  for  putting  a  new  arithmetic  upon  the 
already  overcrowded  text-book  market.  In  this  two-book  series  the  authors  have 
attempted  to  touch  the  real  in  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  so  anticipate  his  needs, 
and  to  develop  the  subject  in  a  progressive  manner  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  child's 
unfolding  powers.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  put  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen,  and  to  arrange  the  subject-matter  in 
harmony  with  the  latest  and  best  theories. 

The  making  of  a  helpful  and  usable  text-book  in  number,  preceding  the 
grammar  grades,  is  not  an  easy  task.  Of  all  the  books  of  this  character  on  the 
market,  those  that  are  really  of  some  value  are  few  in  number.  The  first  book 
of  this  series  is  a  clear,  straightforward  development  of  the  subject.  The  preface 
gives  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  book,  and  the  introduction  clearly  sets 
forth  the  essential  points  in  the  teaching  of  it.  The  idea  that  the  child  should 
do  the  thinking,  form  the  combinations,  work  out  the  tables,  construct  the  figures 
by  means  of  concrete  material,  is  of  course  the  right  one,  but  in  ordinary  practice 
the  teacher  does  the  most  of  it.  The  work  in  this  book  is  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  the  child  can  really  do  these  things.  There  are  other  commendable 
features,  such  as  drawing  to  scale  and  good  drill  exercises.  In  these  days  we  pay 
so  much  attention  to  the  developYnent  of  a  lesson  that  wc  are  led  to  minimize 
the  value  of  the  drill.     The  fundamental  combinations  should  be  made  automatic. 

The  second  book  of  the  series  is  very  suggestive  and  thoughtful,  being  rich 
in  materials  and  problems  drawn  from  a  wide  area. 

Arithmetic,  constructive  geometry,  and  algebra  are  correlated  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  and  the  book  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  who  expect 
to  go  through  high  school,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  leave  school 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year.  It  is  intensely  practical  and  deals  with  almost 
every  problem  in  one's  environment.  While  it  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
ordinary  grammar-school  text,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  workable.  As  in  the  first 
book,  emphasis  is  put  upon  what  the  pupil  can  do  in  estimating  and  measuring 
magnitudes.  Much  of  the  material  in  the  book  has  inherent  interest  and  value, 
and  is  not  used  simply  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  informal  algebra  should  not  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  grammar-school 
arithmetic,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  algebra  is  employed  advantageously 
here.  The  book  has  been  written  with  a  mathematical  discrimination  that  is 
accurate,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  pedagogy  that  justly  entitles  the  autbors  to 
the  use  of  the  word  "  rational." 

The  series  is  an  excellent  one  and  a  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

George  H.  Howe. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 
Department  of  Mathematics. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Education  as  Adjustment:    Educational  Theory  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Con- 
temporary Thought.     By  M.  V.  O'Shea.     With   full   Bibliography  and 
Index.     New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  xiv,  317,  crown 
8vo.    $1.50. 
The  purpose  of  this  volume,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  to  discuss  fundamental 

problems  of  education  in  the  light  of  contemporary  scientific  thought. 

^Everyday  English.     By  Jean  Sherwood  Rankin.     Boston  and  New  York : 

Educational  Publishing  Co.,  1903.     Book  I,  "  For  Intermediate  Grades ;  " 

pp.  240;   $0.50.    Book  II,  "For  Grammar  Grades;   pp.  340;   $0.60. 

A  text-book  in  language  recognizing  and  founded  upon  the  Herbartian  doctrine 

of  interest,  providing  material  suitable  for  the  child's  apperception,  and  banishing 

from   intermediate  grades   the  valueless   jugglery   of  a   suppositious   "  grammar " 

superimposed  upon  English  through  false  analogy  with  Latin  syntax  and  inflection. 

The  Winnebagocs:     County  Superintendent's  Report  of  the  Forward  Educa- 
tional Movement  in  the  Rural  Schools  of  Winnebagoe  County.    By  O.  J. 
Kern.    Rockford,  111.,  1903. 
Improvement  of  teaching  force,   the   library  movement,   indoor  and   outdoor 

art,  school  gardening,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  agriculture,  consolidation  of  schools  in 

the  county,  are  some  of  the  phases  dealt  with. 

Outlines  of  Greek  History.    By  William  C.  Morey.    With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions.    New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago :    American  Book  Co.,   1903. 
Pp.  378,  i2mo;   cloth,  $1. 
The  present  volume  is  designed  to  form,  with  the  same  author's  Outlines  of 

Roman  History,  a  complete  elementary  course  in  ancient  history. 

A  New  School  Management.  By  Levi  Seely.  New  York :  Hinds  &  Noble, 
1903.    Pp.  329,  i2mo;   cloth.    $1.25. 

Gateway  Series  of  English  Texts.  General  Editor,  Henry  Van  Dyke.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago :  American  Book  Co.,  1903.  i6mo ;  cloth. 
Each,  $0.35. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton.  Edited  by  Edward  Leeds  Gulick.  With  Por- 
trait of  Macaulay.     Pp.  160. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns.  Edited  by  Edward  Mims.  With  Portrait  of  Car- 
lyle.    Pp.  160. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.     Edited  by  Felix   E.  Schelling.     With 

Portrait  of  Shakespeare.     Pp.  186. 

These  constitute  the  first  three  volumes  issued  in  this  new  series,  which  will 
include  all  the  college-entrance  requirements  in  English. 
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Elementary  Plane  Geometry.    By  James  McMahon.     New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago:     American  Book  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  368,  i2mo;    half-leather. 
$0.90. 
This  is  the  first  volume  to  be  published  of  the  secondary-school  books  of  the 

well-known  "  Modern   (Cornell)   Mathematical  Series."     It  carries  out   the  spirit 

of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies  appointed 

by  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Homeric  Stories:  For  Young  Readers.  By  Frederic  Aldin  Hall.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago ;  American  Book  Co.,  1903.  Pp.  200,  i2mo, 
cloth.     $0.40. 

In  this  book  the  pure  and  highly  imaginative  tales  of  Homer  are  adapted 
for  elementary  reading  and  presented  as  a  connected  narrative.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated,  largely  from  the  works  of  celebrated  painters  and  sculptors.  It  is  the 
most  recent  addition  to  the  well-known  series  of  "  Eclectic  School  Readings,"  and 
is  especially  intended  for  use  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 
Merchant  of  Venice.     Edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe.     New   Edition.     With 

Illustrations.    New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago :    American  Book  Co., 
1903.    Pp.  236,  i6mo;   cloth.    $0.56. 

Treasure  Island.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Edited  for  the  **  Canterbury 
Classics  "  by  Theda  Gildemeister.  Illustrated  by  G.  C.  Widney.  Chi- 
cago and  New  York ;  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  1903.  Pp.  328,  i2mo ;  cloth. 
$0.40. 

Liberal  Christianity  in  the  United  States.  By  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  Boston: 
American  Unitarian  Association,  1903.    Pp.  20. 

Stories  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.    By  Charles  D.  Shaw.    Boston  and  Chicago: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1903.    Pp.  264,  i2mo;   cloth.    $0.70.    net. 

This  collection  of  stories  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  intended  for  supplementary 
reading,  and  may  be  used  profitably  as  early  as  the  third  year.  It  includes  many 
of  the  charming  tales  of  the  Greek  mythology  retold  in  a  manner  suitable  for 
young  people.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  deals  more  particularly  with  Greek 
history. 

A  First  Book  in  Business  Methods.  By  W.  P.  Teller  and  H.  E.  Brown. 
Chicago  and  New  York:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  1903.  Pp.  272,  i2mo; 
cloth.    $0.75. 

Money,  Banking,  and  Finance.  By  Albert  S.  Bolles.  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago:     American  Book  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  336,  i2mo;    cloth.    $1.25. 

Field    and    Laboratory    Exercises    in    Physical    Geography.      By    James    F. 

Chamberlain.     New   York,   Cincinnati,  and   Chicago:     American   Book 

Co.,  1903.     Pp.  128,  small  4to;   paper.    $0.50. 

This  is  a  series  of  laboratory  and  field  exercises  designed  to  lead  the  pupil 
to  interpret  the  geographical  forms  and  processes  about  him,  and  to  give  him  a 
practical  knowledge  of  their  principles.  Each  exercise  is  preceded  by  a  list  of 
necessary   materials,    which   are   easily   obtainable.      An    important    feature   of   the 
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book  is  the  plan  for  studying  the  geographical  distribution  of  various  phenomeiia, 
and  plotting  the  data  on  outline  maps  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world 
which  are  inserted.  The  manual  is  adapted  for  use  with  any  text-book  on  physical 
geography,  and  will  form  a  valuable  adjunct  for  practical  work. 

General  Zoology  —  Practical,  Systematic,  and  Comparative.     By  C  Weight 
Dodge.    With  Illustrations.    New  York.  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:    Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  512,  i2nio;    cloth.    $1.80. 
This  book  for  high  schools  and  for  undergraduate  work  in  colleges  presents 

the  established  facts  and  principles  of  zoology  clearly  and  in  a  manner  somewhat 

different  from  that  of  other  manuals. 

Monsanto  and  Languellicr*s  Practical  Course  in  Spanish.  Revised  by  Free- 
man M.  JossELYN,  Jr.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  American 
Book  Co.,  1903.    Pp.  398,  i2mo;   half-leather.    $1.25. 

Galdos's  Dona  Perfecta.  Edited  by  Edwin  Seel  ye  Lewis.  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago:  American  Book  Co.,  1903.    Pp.  y77f  i^nio;  cloth.  $1. 

AJarcon's  El  Nino  de  la  Bola.  Edited  by  Rudolph  Schwill.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago :  American  Book  Co.,  1903.  Pp.  278,  i2mo ; 
cloth.    $0.90. 

Fifty  Fables  by  La  Fontaine.  Edited  by  Kenneth  McKenzie.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  American  Book  Co.,  1903.  Pp.  127,  i2mo; 
cloth.    $0.40. 

Chateaubriand's  Les  Aventures  du  dernier  Abencerage.  Edited  by  James  D. 
Bruner.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  American  Book  Co.,  1903. 
Pp.  96,  i2mo;    cloth.    $0.30. 

Merimce's  Colomba.  Edited  by  Hiram  Parker  Williamson.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  American  Book  Co.,  1903.  Pp.  220,  i2mo; 
cloth.    $0.40. 

German  Composition.     By  B.   Mack  Dresden.     New   York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago :    American  Book  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  68,  i2mo ;    cloth.    $0.40. 
The  selections  for  translation  into  German  are  carefully  graded.     Besides  the 

exercises,  the  book  includes  a  brief  review  of  the  most  important  laws  of  German 

grammar  and  syntax,  and  a  vocabulary. 

Bunte  Geschichten  fiir  Anfdnger:     An   Elementary   Reader.     By  Erna   M. 
Stoltze.      With    Illustrations.      New    York,    Cincinnati,    and    Chicago: 
American  Book  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  98,  i2mo;    cloth.    $0.30. 
The  stories  in  this  book  for  beginners  are  simple  in  their  phraseology  and 

well  suited  for  children's  reading.     They  cbnsist  of  fables  and  anecdotes  which  are 

adapted   for  conversation   exercises  to   follow   the   reading  and  translation.     The 

matter  is  carefully  graded. 

Fouque's  Undine.  Edited  by  J.  Henry  Senger.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago:   American  Book  Co.,  1903.     Pp.174,  i2mo;    cloth.    $0.50. 
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All  along  the  highways  of  human 
endeavor  are  the  wrecks  of  "  the 
pace  that  kills."  Happy  the  man 
who  knows  enough  to  stop  and 
build  up  the  machine  before  the 
wreck  is  complete.  For  this  pur- 
pose nothing  equals  the  liquid 
malt  food  known  as  P  A  B  S  T 
EXTRACT,  The  "Best"  Tonic. 
For  the  run-down  man,  the  half- 
alive  man,  the  over-worked  man,  it 
presents  a  food  and  tonic  combined, 
easily  assimilated  and  converted  into 
rich  blood,  muscle,  bone  and  sinew. 
AH  the  healthy  races  live  on  grains. 
The  malt  in  PABST  EXTRACT 
is  made  from  the  finest  barley,  and 
combined  with  the  extract  of  the 
choicest  hops.  It  is  "the  staff  of  life" 
in  liquid  form.  The  power  of  the 
weakest  stomach  to  extract  all  the 
strength  from  malt  is  something 
marvelous.  In  PABST  EXTRACT 
you  have  barley  for  the  body  and 
hops  for  the  nerves.  A  bottle  a 
day  will  do  the  Work. 
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Burlington  Lines 

Thro'  Eleven  Great  States 

Burlington  lines  traverse  eleven  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union — Illinois. 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado.  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Montana, 

Nearly  7,000  of  the  Burlington's  8,700  miles  of  road  are  located  entirely  within 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Within  this  territory  are  the  corn  belt,  the  wheal  belt,  the 
widest  live-stock  areas,  the  greatest  scenic  wonders,  the  richest  mineral  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Burlington  has  been  built  through  the  heart  of  the  Louisiana  SPurchase  and 
is  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  railroad  within  ils  limits. 

II  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  resources  and  wonders  ol  this  great  region,  send 
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THE  LINGUIST  -  -  -  Because  on  one  Hammond  machine  more  tha 
twenty  languages  can  be  written. 

THE  LADIES  -  -  -  -  Because  the  Hammond  has  a  beautiful  Script  tyj 
and  others  in  preparation. 

EVERYBODY-  Btcaast  one  Hammond  tvill  •wHte  anytktng  in  an 
style  of  type,  language,  or  color  of  ink,  on  an 
site  paper  In  any  direction. 
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Alfred  L.  Loomis,  M.  O.,  former  Pro/.  Pathology  and 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Dipt,  oftkt  University 
of  New  York. 

Wm.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Surgeon^eneral  (retired) 
U.  S.  Army,  and  former  Prof,  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and 
Xeri'ous  System  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
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SOME  RECENT  BOOKS  ON 

JAPAN  AND  RUSSIA 

Nearly  all  of  these  titles  have  been 
published  ^within  the  last  year  or  so 


A  Handbook  of  Modem 
Japan 

By  Eknkst  W.  CLBimrr.  With  new  map  and  many 
illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Price,  $1.40  net. 
This  is  probably  the  best  reference  book  of  Japan 
now  available.  Published  but  a  few  months,  the  un- 
usual amount  of  information  it  contains  is  absolutely 
up-to-date  and  reliable.  "It  is  the  book  for  the  library 
and  the  busy  man."  as  the  "Outlook"  saj-s. 

The  Heart  of  Japan 

By  C.  L.  Bkownrll.  Glimpses  of  Life  and  Nature 
far  fiom  the  Traveller's  Irack  in  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  Illustrated.  13mo,  pp.  807.  **AV/ 
91. M.     Postage  \^. 

A  lively  and  amusing  book  giving  much  intimate 
information  concerning  the  life  of  thejapanese.  Some 
of  the  chapter  headinesare:  "I'hinking  in  Japanese," 
"Happy  New  Year,"  "Playhouses,  Players  and  Plays," 
"Signs  of  the  Times,"  "  The  Flowers  of  Tokio,"  "The 
Sportsman  in  Japan." 

Japan  To-day 

By  Alfred  Stbau.    With  preface  by  Nf  arquis  Ito. 
Illustrated.     12mo.  pp.  S4i8»  with  appendix  and  in- 
dex.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     Nt't  $2.0a 
By  a  writer  who  has  studied  his  subject  carefully 
and  impartially,  nnd  is  believed  by  the  Marquis  Ito 
to  give  a  fair  representation  of  his  country. 

Three  RoUintf  Stones  in 
Japan 

By  Gii.BKUT  Watson.     Illustrated.     8vo,  pp.  315. 

Imported  by  Lon(!mani>,  (Jreen  &  Co.    $.S.UO. 

A  lively  and  amusing  account  of^  recent  travels  in 
Japan.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  go  into  scholarly  de- 
tail or  to  interpret  the  nation  or  the  people,  but  will 
be  found  entertaining  by  iuelf  or  as  a  side-light  on 
heavier  books. 

Japan  in  Transition 

By  S.  Ra.nsomk.     llliistrutcd.     A  comparative  study 
of  the  progress,  policy  and  methods  of  the  Japanese 

ineir  war  with  China. 
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The  Mikado's  Empire 

Hy  William  K.  CIrikkis.  History  fiom  fiOO  B.  C.  to 
1K72.    2  vols.     lllu>iiated.    ^4.00. 

Things  Japanese 

By  U.  H.  Chambsri.in.  Heini;  notes  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  Japuii,  foi  the  u-ie  of  travel- 
lers and  others.     S4.U0  m**/. 


The  Russian  Advance 

By  Albbrt  J.  Bbvbridgb.     With  Maps  mnd  appen- 
dix.    Net  f2.50. 

The  reports  of  a  jonmey  made  in  1001  through 
Manchuria  and  the  far  East,  preceded  by  m  visit  to 
Russia  and  Siberia.  The  autnor  says:  "Nothing 
has  been  essayed  except  to  give  the  reader  m  faithfiu 
report  of  what  any  inquiring  traveller  may  see  mnd 
hear  for  himself  if  he  should  take  the  same  jcnimey.'* 
This  also  includes  some  remarks  on  the  relations  of 
China  with  some  of  the  European  nations. 

Greater  Russia 

By  WihtGekkark.  The  Continental  Empire  of  th« 
(.>ld  World.  With  illustrations  and  a  map.  In- 
dexed.   $8.oa 

A  book  based  on  varioiu  visits  and  on  careful  study 
of  history  and  conditions.  *'Its  object  is  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  Russia's  advance:  her  industrial 
progress,  commercial  prospects,  the  openings  present* 
ed  for  both  capital  and  labour,  the  markets  closed  to 
foreign  enterprise."  I'he  author  has  endeavoted  to 
throw  some  fight  on  the  important  problems  of  the 
far  East 

All  the  Russias 

By  Henry  Norman.  Travels  and  Studies  in  Con* 
temporary  European  Russia.  Finland,  Siberia,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Central  Asia.  With  129  illustra- 
tions, chiefly  from  the  author's  photographs,  and 
4  maps.  Kvo,  gilt  top,  pp.  457,  with  appendix  and 
index.     ••.VV/f4.0a 

The  authoi's  aim  "has  been  to  present  a  picture  of 
the  aspects  of  contemporary  Russia  of  most  interest 
to  foreign  readers,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
recent  remarkable  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment of  Russia,  and  the^  possibility  of  closer  com- 
men-ial  and  political  relations  between  Russia  and 
(ireat  Britain." 

The  Expansion  of  Russia 

by  F.  H.  Skkink.    $1.50. 

The  Real  Siberia 

ToRcther  witli  an  Arrount  of  a  Dsish  through  Man- 
churia.    Hy  John  Fustf-k  Frasrr.   With  map  and 


numerous  illustrations.     $2.00  net. 


Personal  im}iressi»n>  of  atrip  made  in  1901.  Mr. 
Fraver  finds  Siberia  lo  remind  him  strongly  of  Canada 
ami  tlie  be^t  purls  of  western  America,  a  land  of  im- 
nieuNC  a{;rirultiiral  and  industrial  possibilities,  "the 
ultimate  urcat  food-producing  region  of  the  earth." 

Korea  and  Her  Neighbors 

Hy  I.  L.  HisHor.     Illustrated.    $12.00. 

Korean  Sketches 

HyJ.  S.  Gall.     Illustrated.    $1.UU. 
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tunities  for  teachers  tu  do  advanced  work.    Tuition  for  the 
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Professor  William  Edward  Simonds  of  Knox  College 
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For  Students  of  Botany 
Physics  and  Chemistry 


The  Role  of  Diffusion  and  Osmotic 
Pressure  in  Plants 

By  Burton  E.  Livingston 


CHE  first  part  deals  with  a  clear  statement  of  the 
physical  principles  of  diffusion  and  osmotic 
pressure,  and  will  probably  be  found  of  use  to  begin- 
ners in  physical  chemistry  and  theoretical  physics. 
The  second  part  presents  the  literature  of  the  physio- 
logical r61e  of  these  factors  in  a  connected  and  reada- 
ble form,  and  embodies  the  researches  of  the  author 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  medium. 

"The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  clear  and  con- 
cise and  forms  an  admirable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
physiological  botany.  It  will  be  found  indispensable  to  all 
students  along  these  lines." —  The  Plant  World, 

xiv+  150  pp.,  8vo,  cloth,  fiei,  $1.50;  postpaid,  $1.60. 
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The  most  important  and  interesting 

book  of  the  year 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  BY 

HERBERT  SPENCER 


An  American  friend  of  Spencer,  who  has  read  the  book,  says: 

"It  is  as  broad  and  many-sided  as  human  experience,  and  the  marvel  and 
charm  of  it  is  its  simple,  straightforward,  and  obvious  truthfulness.  It  seems  to 
me  to  exceed  any  of  his  former  works  in  interest  and  practical  value;  and  I  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  his  writings  from  their  first  publication  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Spencer's  supreme  loyalty  to  truth  and  his  native  frankness  have  made  his 
account  of  his  life  very  open  and  unreserved.  Lest  he  might  err  in  this  direction 
he  got  the  advice  of  confidential  friends.  After  reading  it  and  approving  it 
entirely,  Huxley  remarked  that  it  reminded  him  of  the  'Confessions'  of  Rousseau, 
without  any  of  the  objectionable  features  of  that  work. 

"Mr.  Spencer  knew  intimately  some  of  the  leading  people  of  his  time,  and 
where  the  interest  warranted  it  he  has  given  his  impressions  of  them.  There  are 
several  pages  of  absorbing  interest  concerning  George  Eliot,  whom  he  knew  for 
years  before  she  became  so  eminent  as  an  author,  and  for  whom  he  had  the 
highest  appreciation.  The  estimate  of  her  character  and  ability  from  one  so 
capable  of  judging,  and  one  who  knew  her  so  well,  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  world. 
His  intimates  of  the  club,  and  especially  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  receive  his  friendly 
attention.  The  chapters  upon  Huxley  and  Tyndall  will  be  read  with  deep 
interest.     His  analysis  of  their  qualities  is  a  fine  example  of  that  kind  of  work." 

With  illustrations,  many  of  them  from  the 
author's  own  drawings.  8vo,  cloth,  2  vols,  in 
a  box;  $5.50  net;  postage  40  cents  additional 
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The  Elementary  School  Teacher 


APRIL,    1904 

MUST  IT  BE  A  LOST  ART  ? 

Often  these  days  a  protest  is  heard  from  the  schools  and 
from  the  homes:  "The  children  cannot  read/'  Even  in  the 
high  school  the  teacher  of  literature  echoes  the  same  cry :  "  The 
boys  and  girls  cannot  read  well  enough  to  understand  literature ; " 
and  we  might  perhaps  venture  the  question :  "  Can  the  teachers 
read?'*  Although  these  protests  cannot  be  taken  at  their  face 
value,  they  suggest  a  misappreliension  somewhere.  They  point 
either  toward  some  failure  in  the  teaching  or  to  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  significance  of  the  terms,  and  it  may  be  that 
an  attempt  to  define  these  terms  will  open  up  the  subject  for 
discussion.  What  do  we  mean  by  "reading;"  by  "reading 
aloud?"    When  do  we  expect  the  average  child  to  read? 

To  know  the  words  that  meet  the  eye  and  to  be  able  to  speak 
them  is  neither  reading  nor  reading  aloud.  It  is  to  have  a 
valuable  tool  of  whose  true  use  the  possessor  may  know  nothing. 
He  may  never  learn  the  trick  of  using  it.  Reading  is  imaging, 
thinking,  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  the  written  or  printed 
word;  it  presupposes  a  mass  of  experiences  on  a  subject  or  on 
related  subjects.  It  focuses  all  these,  and  in  each  person  arouses 
emotions  corresponding  to  the  depth  and  wealth  of  his  emotional 
nature,  his  humanity,  and  his  sympathy  for  all  living  things ;  his 
perception  of  beauty,  and  his  richness  in  that  power  of  remaking 
all  thought,  imagery,  and  emotion  into  a  new  and  marvelous 
world  of  his  own  which  passeth  beyond  experience  —  his  real 
world,  one  that  endureth  forever.     Reading  is  then  one  of  the 
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most  intense  acts  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  jealously  individual, 
dependent  upon  the  stage  of  development,  and  the  original  power 
and  equipment  of  the  reader;  for  the  book  gives  to  every  man 
according  to  his  measure. 

Reading  and  reading  aloud,  although  closely  associated,  are 
two  entirely  different  acts,  with  two  distinctly  educational  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  difference  in  the  thinking  done  in  silent  reading 
and  in  reading  aloud;  there  is  a  difference  in  the  motive.  To 
read  aloud  is  to  read  and  at  the  same  time  to  voice  in  speech, 
which  is  more  subtle  than  song,  the  message  received  from  the 
written  or  printed  page.  To  read  aloud  is  primarily  a  social  act. 
Not  often  does  one  care  to  read  aloud  just  to  himself.  The 
impulse  to  share  with  another  something  w^hich  moves  one  so 
deeply  that  it  demands  a  listener  is  most  natural,  most  human. 
Reading  aloud  is  one  among  a  number  of  tests  of  power  to  read. 
Colonel  Parker  once  called  oral  reading  the  "lost  art" — lost 
since  the  time  when  Homer  and  the  bards  recited  their  verses  to 
those  who  cared  and  loved  to  listen.  He  had  a  vision  of  what  it 
'  might  mean  to  speak  poetry  with  a  clear  perception  of  its  meaning 
and  emotional  content,  and  a  delicate  sense  of  its  rhythm ;  and  he 
made  a  passionate  demand  for  practice  in  this  kind  of  reading 
for  the  children.  **  One  good  piece  of  literature  always  on  hand 
for  drill,''  he  used  to  say,  so  great  that  it  will  not  wear  out,  and 
of  such  infinite  variety  that  it  will  not  grow  stale  with  use.  It  is 
one  of  our  problems  to  find  out  why  oral  reading  is  a  "lost  art." 
Why  out  of  a  class  of  one  hundred  teachers  can  so  few  interpret 
a  bit  of  literature  ?  Why  should  they  become  wooden  and  inex- 
pressive and  self-conscious  the  moment  a  book  is  put  into  their 
hands  for  this  purpose? 

How  much  of  this  whole  condition  dates  back  to  the  begin- 
nings in  the  use  of  books.  What  is  the  first  association  wath 
words,  with  books?  What  motive  has  a  child  for  the  use  of 
books ;  what  motive  for  reading  aloud  ?  Is  oral  language  a  means 
of  self-expression  as  well  as  of  communication  throughout  the 
school?  Is  the  school  organized  into  a  community  which  gives 
natural  opportunities  for  the  full  and  free  expression  of  the 
children?     Is  the  community   interest   a   vital   one  with   both 
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teachers  and  pupils?  Is  self  subordinated  to  the  good  of  the 
whole?  What  is  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  school?  Is  it 
dominated  by  fear,  cramped  by  conventionality,  tradition,  and  the 
personality  of  the  teacher;  or  is  it  inspired  and  uplifted  by  the 
spirit  of  freedom?  What  appeal  is  made  through  nature  and 
literature  to  the  imagination?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  make  it  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  problem  of  oral  reading 
as  an  educative  process  without  considering  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  the  school. 

We  are  not  yet  emancipated  from  our  inherited  idea  that  read- 
ing and  books  are  the  only  education,  and  therefore  the  main 
business  of  the  first  years  of  school  life.  No  doubt  this  was  once 
an  important  function  of  the  school,  when  the  boy  and  girl  had 
their  manual  training,  their  contact  with  material  things,  on  the 
faiTii  and  in  the  shops  or  kitchens ;  when  they  handled  the  plow 
and  the  wagon;  when  cooking  and  weaving  were  common 
acquirements  of  the  average  girl;  when  both  boys  and  girls 
learned  to  manage,  to  love,  and  to  care  for  the  farm  animals; 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  springtime  and  harvest,  of  the  ways  of 
trees  and  birds  and  flowers,  was  part  of  their  everyday  life  — 
**  knowledge  never  learned  at  school.'*  Now,  the  great  mass  of 
children  are  remote  from  the  means  of  this  intimate  knowledge. 
They  have  no  background  of  experiences  for  reading,  and  to 
spend  these  early  years  of  a  child's  life  mastering  the  technique 
of  reading,  learning  to  recognize  symbols  for  which  he  has  no 
immediate  use,  is  not  only  a  criminal  waste  of  his  time,  but  cuts 
him  off  from  that  touch  with  the  material  world  for  which  he  has 
an  instinctive  craving,  and  which  the  modern  manual  training 
and  domestic  science  aim  to  satisfy.  It  also  cuts  him  off,  in  a 
large  measure,  from  the  poetry  and  literature  in  which  his  fancy 
loves  to  dwell  and  which  is  away  beyond  his  reading  possibilities. 
The  silly,  meaningless  repetition  of  things  unutterably  dull, 
"  that  everybody  knows,"  scraps  with  which  most  of  the  primers 
and  first  readers  are  filled,  are  a  weariness  to  him  —  for  the  child 
is  classic  in  his  taste  —  and  a  snare  and  a  delusion  to  the  teacher. 
These  teach  the  children  little  or  nothing  of  reading;  and  the 
day  will  surely  come  when  they  will  cumber  the  earth  no  more, 
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and  we  shall  have,  in  their  stead,  rhymes  and  poems,  and  delight- 
ful wild  tales  that  make  the  heart  beat  and  convert  the  vague 
ideas,  longings,  and  passions  of  childhood  into  words  that  stimu- 
late the  desire  for  books.  I  have  a  happy  memory  of  reading  a 
story  to  a  second-grade  class  one  day,  when  a  little  girl  eagerly 
asked:  "Is  that  story  in  that  book?  Why,  our  teacher  told  it 
to  us  yesterday ! "  That  child  was  making  a  new  connection ;  it 
was  dawning  upon  her  that  this  book  might  be  a  desirable 
acquaintance.  Thereupon  we  gathered  together,  and  read  another 
story,  the  children  looking  over  my  shoulder,  and  now  and  then 
reading  a  sentence  when  they  thought  they  could.  I  helped  them 
over  every  hard  place,  never  allowing  anything  to  interrupt  the 
vivid  imaging  of  the  class  or  their  happiness  in  the  story. 

A  further  substitute  for  these  barren  readers  is  original 
stories  and  poems  constructed  by  the  children  and  teacher  out  of 
their  own  mutual  experiences.  Here  is  one  of  a  number  of  para- 
graphs by  a  second-grade  teacher  on  a  certain  phase  of  hunter 
hfe  which  the  children  were  studying: 

BEDOUINS. 

HOW  THE  COUNTRY  LOOKS. 

There  is  a  country  far  away.  The  sun  is  bright  there.  The  land  is  made 
of  sand  and  gravel  and  stones.  It  is  hot  and  dry.  But  in  March  there  is 
rain.  Then  flowers  grow.  You  can  see  very  far.  The  country  looks  like  a 
garden.  You  see  a  big  purple  place.  It  is  purple  flowers.  You  see  a  big  red 
place.  It  is  red  tulips  and  poppies.  They  grow  wild  here.  You  see  a  low 
green  place.  Wild  oats  and  rye  and  barley  grow  there.  Pools  of  water  shine 
in  the  sun.  White  flowers  and  purple  irises  grow  in  them.  You  see  yellow 
places.  They  are  wild  marigolds.  You  see  other  yellow  places.  They  are 
sand.  You  see  gray  places.  They  are  stones  and  gravel.  Little  bushes  grow 
there. 

The  rain  stops.  The  pools  dry  up.  The  flowers  and  grass  and  bushes 
die.    The  country  is  all  dry,  hot  sand  and  stones  and  gravel. 

Into  some  of  the  new  readers  and  books  have  been  gathered 
much  of  the  best  literature — rhymes,  poems,  and  legends.  It 
requires  now  that  the  teacher  shall  know  where  to  lay  hands  upon 
this  material,  and  that  she  shall  have  that  large  experimental 
knowledge  of  literature  herself,  and  that  insight  into  child-nature 
and  the  laws  of  child-growth,  which  will  enable  her  to  select  that 
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which  is  best  suited  to  her  special  children  and  their  needs  at 
the  time. 

The  parents,  because  of  their  point  of  view,  cultivate  in  the 
children  a  false  sentiment  about  reading  and  a  false  estimate  of 
its  importance  which  even  the  wisest  teaching  cannot  coimteract. 
And,  alas !  we  have  neither  the  faith  nor  the  courage  to  stand  for 
our  convictions,  and  we  weakly  succumb  to  the  pressure  from  all 
sides.  The  result  is  that  we  make  too  much  provision  for  teach- 
ing reading  in  the  primary  school  —  invent  too  many  devices  — 
and  somehow  the  children  get  hold  of  our  ideal.  We  center  all 
the  children's  attention  on  the  word,  instead  of  letting  it  come 
naturally  out  of  the  work  with  real  things  and  real  experiences, 
out  of  the  stories  and  poetry,  and  out  of  the  demands  made  by  the 
community  life  of  the  school.  Learning  to  recognize  and  speak 
words  is  an  integral  part  of  the  study  of  every  subject  and  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  children.  The  spoken  word  is  essential  to  the 
children  in  acquiring  ideas  and  expressing  them.  Large  addi- 
tions to  this  language  can  be  made  in  the  first  years ;  at  the  same 
time  every  opportunity  for  putting  the  written  or  printed  symbol 
of  this  language  before  the  child  can  be  embraced,  emphasizing 
the  content  and  not  the  form.  Conditions  which  make  knowledge 
of  the  symbol  serviceable  can  be  put  about  the  child.  Necessity 
awakes  the  desire  to  know  words,  and  the  child's  will  is  then 
enlisted  in  mastering  the  difficulties.  The  symbol  becomes  a  liv- 
ing thing,  and  the  book,  when  its  hour  comes,  does  not  mean  a 
struggle  with  dry,  meaningless  signs,  but  another  source  of 
knowledge.  There  are  children  whose  school  experience  has 
trained  them  to  hate  books;  who  are  so  conscious  of  the  words 
and  their  inability  to  cope  with  them  that  the  book  suggests  only 
a  sodden  routine,  a  weary,  dreary  monotony  of  uninteresting, 
straggling  lines  and  angles;  a  dead  wall,  black  and  impassable, 
against  which  their  enthusiasms  beat  themselves  to  death.  Will 
an  adequate  motive  for  overcoming  difficulties  keep  the  children 
for  the  most  part  unconscious  of  them  ?  Is  an  interest  in  words 
because  of  their  use  a  natural  interest?  Can  the  interest  in  the 
content  of  the  word  be  so  strong  that  the  symbol  will  be  easily 
remembered  ?    The  point  is  that  the  process  of  learning  to  read 
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be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  habits  formed  by  that  process. 
The  way  of  doing  things,  and  the  attitude  of  mind  toward  a 
thing  once  established  by  this  way,  are  hard  to  change.  Any 
method  which  results  in  absorption  in  mere  words,  in  motiveless 
struggle  with  words,  rivets  the  attention  upon  them  and  tends  to 
establish  a  habit  of  being  conscious  of  the  form  —  the  symbol; 
it  cultivates  a  kind  of  fear  which  carries  over  and  not  only 
inhibits  the  impulse  to  read  aloud,  but  represses  and  leaves  its 
deadly  blight  upon  the  whole  expressional  life.  We  make  too 
much  of  a  business  of  teaching  the  mechanics  of  reading.  It  does 
seem  as  if  the  child  himself  might  be  trusted  somewhat  in  this 
matter.  He  is  in  a  world  of  words;  they  stare  him  in  the  face 
at  every  move,  from  every  street  car  and  every  fence  rail;  and 
it  is  not  so  hard  for  him  to  reason  out  the  necessity  for  learning 
to  read.  With  adequate  motive  he  will  manage  many  of  the 
conditions  himself,  if  left  free  and  unincumbered  by  grown-up 
devices. 

With  the  majority  of  children  real  living  interest  in  reading 
seems  to  develop  rapidly  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  school. 
If  up  to  this  time  the  background  has  been  well  filled  in  by  the 
constant  functioning  of  words  at  the  time  the  child  felt  the 
greatest  pressure  for  their  use,  he  has  a  key  to  the  situation,  and 
technical  difficulties  are  mastered  under  the  new  impulse  with 
marvelous  ease  and  speed.  The  danger  at  this  time  is  often  too 
much  reading.  Many  children,  in  their  first  real  delight  in  help- 
ing themselves  to  the  riches  for  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
dependent  upon  mother  or  teacher  or  friend,  would  rather  read 
than  eat  or  play.  Here,  without  some  guidance,  there  is  danger 
of  dissipation,  a  waste  of  time  and  emotion,  mental  and  moral 
indigestion.  Here,  too,  is  a  safe  and  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
gradual  development  of  definite  motive  in  reading,  as  well  as  for 
making  acquaintance  with  a  body  of  good  literature  and  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  love  for  that  which  is  noble  and  beautiful. 
Now,  also,  a  good  strong  bit  of  drill  is  of  infinite  service  in  the 
mastery  of  words.  I  recall  a  fifth-year  class  studying  Tennyson's 
Revenge,  and  so  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  so  full  of  the  meaning 
and  spirit  of  the  whole,  were  they  that  boys  who  had  great  diffi- 
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culties  with  words  to  overcome,  and  were  therefore  shy  and  self- 
conscious,  voluntarily  rose  to  read  aloud,  stumbling  sometimes 
over  the  words,  to  be  sure,  but  carried  over  their  difficulties  by 
the  burning  desire  to  express  what  they  saw  and  felt.  In  passing, 
I  may  add  that  the  teacher  read  this  poem  to  the  children,  and  so 
presented  it  at  first  as  an  artistic  unit.  The  child's  motive  for 
reading  aloud  should  be  constantly  emphasized.  He  reads  aloud 
to  tell  something  to  someone.  That  someone  is  right  there  to  be 
spoken  to,  and  must  be  made  to  hear  and  understand.  If  this 
once  penetrates  the  consciousness,  it  has  a  wonderfully  vivifying 
effect  upon  his  reading.  It  clarifies  his  thought,  and  reacts  to 
intensify  his  speech  and  modulate  his  voice.  It  is  the  surest  means 
of  making  him  forget  himself  in  the  thing  he  is  doing.  Imper- 
sonations and  dramatic  dialogue,  which  call  for  a  revelation  of 
character  in  voice,  speech,  and  action,  react  upon  thought  and 
expression  in  much  the  same  way. 

Free  intercourse  in  the  schoolroom,  exchange  of  ideas  on 
subjects  of  common  interest,  when  each  feels  that  he  personally 
is  responsible  for  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  whole,  estab- 
lishes habits  of  self-expression,  of  unconsciousness  of  self,  and 
paves  the  way  for  the  more  sustained  and  more  complex  self- 
expression  demanded  by  reading  aloud. 

The  teacher's  attitude  and  personality,  the  way  she  does 
things,  and  her  motive  in  doing,  affect  expression  beyond  calcu- 
lation. She  can,  by  very  force  of  what  she  is,  create  an  atmos^ 
phere  in  which  initiative  is  impossible.  She  can  make  inhibition 
the  habit,  and  repression  the  law,  of  the  school,  and  keep  the 
children  in  bondage  to  that  law;  or  she  can  lift  them  into  the 
light  and  law  of  liberty  and  of  happiness  in  activity.  She  can 
systematically  cultivate  fear  and  self-consciousness  and  deceit; 
or  she  can  inspire  confidence  and  naturalness  and  genuineness. 
She  can,  through  the  silent  working  of  her  own  motive  and 
ideals,  train  into  selfish  love  of  effect  and  show,  or  into  unselfish 
joy  in  giving  pleasure  to  others. 

Habits  of  self-expression  can  also  be  cultivated  through 
story-telling,  recitation  of  verse  and  the  drama.  In  the  "  madden- 
ing maze"  of  new  and  wonderful  things  introduced  into  school 
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which  culminates  in  expression.  The  one  who  observes  may 
copy,  imitate,  mimic  the  external  form  of  tree,  lake,  landscape, 
picture,  poem;  but  he  cannot  express,  because  these  have  not 
entered  into  his  heart,  stirred  his  emotions,  stimulated  his 
imagination,  rendered  up  unto  him  their  hidden  meanings,  the 
eternal  realities  of  which  they  are  the  symbol.  They  have  not 
so  filled  him  with  the  joy  of  their  beauty  that  his  being  overflows 
into  original  poetic  expression.  Why  can  the  field  excursion  and 
the  delight  of  the  childfen  in  largeness,  grandeur,  and  beauty  not 
find  some  such  expression?  The  natural  primitive  abandonment 
to  that  voice  in  nature  which  speaks  to  the  imagination  would 
climax  in  rhythmical,  childlike  cadences  that  deliver  and  free 
from  the  stress  of  emotion  —  broken,  exclamatory  utterances, 
full  of  repetition,  but  poetic  in  feeling  and  form;  melodious 
with  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  running  waters,  and  with  the 
sounds  of  the  waves;  passionate  with  the  angers  and  fears,  or 
savage  with  the  cruel  tricky  humor,  of  childhood;  mysterious 
with  the  wonder  and  awe  of  the  child-heart  —  things  that  run  of 
themselves  into  poetic  form.  Primitive  peoples  as  well  as  chil- 
dren delight  in  such  expression  of  their  joys  and  woes.  Listen 
to  this  verse  from  an  old  Greenland  song,  found  in  The  Begifv- 
nings  of  Art,  which  Grosse  calls  "  a  lyrical  glorification  of  one  of 
nature's  spectacles  —  the  hovering  of  the  clouds  around  a  moun- 
tain top ''  : 

The  great  Koonak  mountain  in  the  south,  over  there  — 

I  see  it; 

The  great  Koonak  mountain  in  the  south,  over  there  — 

I  am  looking  at  it ; 

The  bright  shining  in  the  south,  over  there  — 

I  admire  it; 

The  other  side  of  Koonak  — 

It  stretches  out 

That  which  Koonak 

Seaward  incloses. 

See  how  they  [the  clouds]  in  the  south 

Move  and  change; 

See  how  in  the  south 

They  beautify  one  another; 

While  it  [the  mountain  top]  toward  the  sea 

Is  veiled  —  by  changing  clouds  —  veiled  toward  the  sea, 

Beautifying  one  another. 
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In  the  original  a  rhythmic  refrain  is  attached  to  each  verse. 
Kenneth  Grahme's  boy  in  The  Golden  Age  says,  when  let 
loose  alone  for  a  day  with  nature: 

The  passion  and  call  of  the  divine  morning  were  high  in  my  blood.  Earth 
to  earth!  That  was  the  frank  note,  the  joyous  summons  of  the  day.  I  ran 
sideways,  shouting;  I  dug  my  heels  into  the  squelching  soil;  I  splashed 
diamond  showers  from  puddles  with  a  stick;  I  hurled  clods  skyward  at 
random,  and  presently  I  found  myself  singing.  The  words  were  mere  non- 
sense —  irresponsible  babble ;  the  tune  was  an  improvisation,  a  weary,  unryth- 
mic  *  thing  of  rise  and  fall :  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  a  genuine  utterance,  and 
just  at  that  moment  the  one  thing  fitting  and  right  and  perfect. 

"  To  a  child,"  Mrs.  McClintock  says,  "  a  rhyme  that  he  has 
made  is  a  jewel,  a  treasure.  The  mildest  or  crudest  little  figure 
of  speech  that  he  himself  has  devised  is  to  him  a  genuine  purple 
patch  set  in  his  little  theme."  The  attempt  to  embody  in  aesthetic 
form  his  own  feelings  will  surely  open  his  heart  and  tune  his  ear 
to  the  beauty  of  language,  charm  of  rhythm,  and  musical  cadences 
that  distinguish  the  poet*s  fuller  expression  of  things  that  cannot 
be  said  in  any  other  way. 

The  child  has  a  feeling,  too,  for  the  magic  of  nature.  He  has 
the  inner  vision  that  transforms  the  common  and  the  transient. 
He  dwells  in  a  land  peopled  with  gods  and  heroes,  giants  and 
fairies,  where  everything,  even  his  playthings,  is  alive  or  may 
come  alive;  myths,  folk-lore,  and  legends  of  the  old  peoples, 
which  have  been  the  inspiration  of  the  greatest  poetry,  give 
language,  form,  and  color  to  his  own  imaginations.  Bringing 
children's  minds  into  close,  simple  touch  with  noble  literature, 
that  deals  with  elemental  things  in  thought  and  action  —  for  the 
great  literature  embodies  the  child's  conception  and  is  for  all 
ages — is  the  vital  thing.  A  taste  is  formed  which  forever 
excludes  that  which  is  ignoble;  high  ideals  of  life — the  beauty 
of  its  relations,  of  the  immortality  of  love,  truth,  honor  —  arc 
suggested ;  the  horizon  is  widened  by  sympathy,  and  the  imagina- 
tion so  touched  that  it  translates  into  terms  of  beauty  all  life,  all 
love,  and  all  death.  It  is  the  narrow,  hard  view  which  makes  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge  the  whole  of  education;  the  frantic  push 

^  It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  boy's  song  could  have  been  unrythmical. 
under  these  circumstances. 
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and  frenzy  of  the  haste  to  be  rich  in  facts,  that  crowds  poetry  out 
of  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school.  And,  alas!  the 
fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  too  often  destroys  the  taste  for 
the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  Does  not  this  dryness  and  bareness 
persist,  blinding  the  eyes,  deafening  the  ears,  deadening  the  heart, 
and  leaving  little  to  express  that  demands  any  depth  or  beauty  of 
voice  or  speech  ? 

In  the  high  school,  where  the  emotional  life  is  boundless, 
dramatic  literature,  experienced  in  expression,  may  intelligently 
transform  the  emotions  into  beauty,  and  bring  under  the  dominion 
of  the  intellect  and  will,  through  speech  and  voice,  the  most 
intense  passions.  Such  expressions  have  at  this  stage,  as  Aris- 
totle said,  a  "cleansing  and  purifying  effect." 

What  service  literature  renders  in  education  depends  upon  the 
literature  chosen,  the  way  of  presenting  it^  and  the  outcome  in 
expression.  Large  and  rare  literary  culture  and  experience  in 
life  have  been  directed  toward  the  selection  of  that  best  suited  to 
the  high-school  students ;  but,  except  in  a  few  instances,  little  of 
either  has  been  directed  toward  training  in  the  vocal  interpreta- 
tion of  literature.  Not  long  ago  a  young  high-school  girl 
answered  the  question,  "  Why  do  we  not  have  training  in  reading 
aloud  and  in  public  speaking  in  the  high  school?"  by  saying: 
**  The  colleges  do  not  require  it  for  entrance,  and  we  have  no  time 
for  anything  not  required."  Literature  is  full  of  life  and  full  of 
echoes  from  outside  the  limited  life  each  knows.  The  boy  and 
girl  at  this  time  are  susceptible  to  social  influences.  The  social 
life  is  just  coming  strongly  into  consciousness,  and  literature  is  a 
key  to  its  significance.  To  study  literature  is  something  more 
than  talking  about  it  —  sitting  outside  of  it,  discussing  and  dis^ 
secting  it,  or  speaking  the  words  to  give  the  intellectual  sig- 
nificance of  the  text.  It  is  to  delight  in  the  sound  of  it,  to  respond 
to  its  music,  -to  think  and  feel  with  its  heroes,  to  live,  to  suflfer, 
to  enjoy  with  them,  and  thus  get  an  imaginative  realization  of  the 
values  and  meanings  of  life,  and  the  capacity  for  human  sym- 
pathy, friendship,  and  love.  The  effort  to  express  all  this  through 
the  voice  is  most  natural.  It  is  another  mode  of  study.  One  day 
1  heard  a  boy,  as  he  moved  about  his  room,  reciting,  with  fine 
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appreciation  of  the  rhythm  and  emotion,  and  a  pretty  clear  con- 
ception of  the  meaning,  a  beautiful  poem  which  was  a  part  of  his 
English  work.  He  w^as  "  letting  himself  out "  and  enjoying  it. 
" My ! "  said  he,  as  he  finished;  "  what  would  the  teacher  do  if  I 
read  in  class  like  that?  Yet  I  should  never  know  the  meaning 
if  1  did  not  read  it  in  that  way."  "  How  do  you  read  in  class?  "  I 
asked.  "Oh!  we  do  not  read  often,  and  when  we  do,  we  just 
say  the  words  right  along.  I  must  write  these  verses  tomorrow 
from  memory.*'  It  is  said  that  Maria  Edgeworth  once  was 
reciting  over  and  over  the  stanza  beginning  "  The  curfew  tolls  the 
knell  of  parting  day,"  when  her  brother  interrupted  with :  "  What 
are  you  saying  that  over  for?  You  don't  know  what  it  means." 
"  Because  1  like  the  way  it  sounds,"  said  she.  "  Well,  you  won't 
like  it  when  you  study  it  at  school,  and  the  teacher  asks  you, 
'  What's  the  curfew?  What's  a  knell ?  What's  parting  day ? ' " 
Do  not  these  little  incidents  reveal  a  common  experience,  and  at 
the  same  time  suggest  a  possibility  of  what  might  be  done  by  the 
teacher  of  literature?  Why  not  let  the  children  get  a  bit  of  joy 
out  of  the  literature  ?  Why  spoil  a  fine  thing  forever  by  so  much 
attention  to  detail  ?  Words  have  their  only  true  meaning  when 
incorporated  in  some  literary  form,  and  it  is  a  fine  opportunity  to 
lay  up  a  store.  But  why  take  them  out  of  their  setting  and  hold 
them  up  to  be  peeked  at?  Stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  analysis, 
meaning  of  words,  or  forms;  that  sort  of  study  comes  later. 
Real  interest  will  prompt  the  study  of  words  necessary  to  the 
whole,  and  the  children  themselves  will  initiate  such  study.  For 
the  literature  appeals  as  a  whole.  The  boy  has  certain  experiences 
which  make  it  possible  for  him  to  take  it  in  as  an  artistic  unit, 
and  any  delay  is  deadly ;  it  scatters  attention,  and  dissipates  the 
emotion  which  might  have  carried  him  over  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  technique.  It  is  fatal  to  the  expression  of  what  he  does 
understand  and  feel,  and  which  should  have  come  when  the  emo- 
tion was  at  its  height,  reacting  to  clarify  his  images,  to  make 
them  vivid  and  strong,  and  to  develop  freedom,  naturalness,  and 
responsiveness  in  voice  and  speech,  and  in  the  use  of  the  body. 
Reading  aloud  together  brings  teacher  and  pupils  close  to 
each  other,  and  it  would  add  much  of  life  and  motive  to  the  work 
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if  the  teacher  himself  were  able  to  read  aloud  and  interpret  in  the 
most  effective  .way  the  literature  studied.  His  voice,  speech, 
accent,  ennobled  and  purified  by  the  beauty  and  richness  of  a 
large  intellectual  and  deep,  varied  emotional  life,  would  be  the 
most  potent  stimulus  to  free,  full,  and  beautiful  expression.  He 
creates,  not  a  model  for  imitation,  but  an  ideal  and  a  public  senti- 
ment. This,  too.  carries  over  to  haunt  the  ear,  to  echo  in  the 
soul,  to  color  the  life,  and  to  determine  in  some  measure  the  indi- 
vidual power  of  expression  in  later  years.  This  influence,  this 
inspiration,  is  strong  even  when  the  individual  has  only  a  vague 
memory  of  the  words,  and  even  of  the  literature.  The  effect  is 
the  unforgotten  thing. 

There  need  be  little  anxiety  about  the  final  result;  for  the 
natural  outcome  of  all  study  is  expression,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  make  the  expression  adequate  to  the  thought  and  emotion. 
This  tendency,  constantly,  stimulated  by  the  conditions  of  the 
school,  will  give  to  each  individual  a  certain  poise,  simplicity, 
and  directness  in  expression.  And  later  on  the  desire  to  make 
expression  adequate  becomes  an  impelling  motive  for  the  study 
of  the  technique  of  voice  and  speech  which  will  carry  the 
pupil  through  many  hours  of  technical  drill.  Giving  every 
child  this  training  will  bring  out  the  shy,  self-distrusting  child, 
and  will  mitigate  the  evils  of  self-conceit  and  self -conscious- 
ness that  follow  when  the  speaking  and  reading  aloud  are  done  by 
the  few  especially  gifted  ones  in  a  class.  Failure  to  do  this  daily 
bit  of  work  with  the  whole  class,  postponing  it  until  the  precious 
opportunity  for  forming  the  habit  of  expression  is  past,  is  to 
atrophy  through  neglect  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  possibly  to 
harden  and  narrow  the  moral  character,  weaken  the  emotional 
life,  and  destroy  a  taste  that  may  be  to  the  individual  the  source 
of  great  happiness  and  spiritual  uplifting. 

Martha  Fleming. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
College  of  Education. 
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I  WILL  declare  at  the  outset  that  I  should  stand  appalled  at  the 
idea  of  demonstrating  to  you  what  the  dramatic  has  achieved  in 
the  matter  of  education,  within  the  limits  of  fifteen  minutes,  and 
within  the  closer  limit  of  my  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

To  espouse  the  cause  of  the  drama  as  an  educator,  and  so  to 
prove  this  proposition  that  the  decriers  of  the  drama  would  never 
again  decry,  this,  •  fortunately  for  the  proposition,  is  not  what  I 
am  attempting  to  do.  Nor  is  it  my  province  to  roam  through  all 
the  ages  and  phases  of  education  to  show  you  what  a  part  in  the 
progress  of  thought  the  drama  has  played,  from  the  spontaneous 
representation  of  bird  and  beast,  and  the  marvelous  dramatic 
dances,  among  the  savages,  to  the  select  audience  sitting  rapt  to 
hear  the  last  word  from  Ibsen  or  Maeterlinck. 

I  have  to  turn  rather  to  you  for  my  material ;  for  it  is  to  your 
imagination  that  I  must  appeal.  I  have  only  to  suggest  to  you, 
What  may  the  dramatic  do  in  education  ?  and  you  will  fill  in  the 
details  of  the  picture.  I  am  here  but  to  present  the  thought  and 
turn  your  attention  to  the  future  rather  than  the  past,  and  you 
will  utter  the  prophecy.    And  herein  lies  my  hope. 

I  am  inquiring,  not.  What  instruction  does  the  drama  con- 
tribute to  those  adults  who  choose  to  patronize  it?  but,  What 
aid  in  the  formation  of  character  may  the  dramatic  give  to  the 
children  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  adulthood  and  leadership  of 
the  world,  whose  education  so  greatly  concerns  us  ?  And  herein 
lies  more  pleasure.  For  in  the  company  of  little  children,  even 
while  we  ponder  for  their  good,  we  lose  the  sense  of  calculation 
of  profit  —  even  of  soul  profit  —  weighed  in  nice  measurements  of 
knowledge  or  attainment. 

So  we  return  to  our  question :  May  the  dramatic  add  some- 
thing in  the  Elysium  which  childhood  may  be?  May  it  enter  into 
that  sphere,  not  as  the  forbidden  delight  to  be  awaited  with 
feverish  impatience  till  later  years,  nor  as  the  empty,  or  perhaps 
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too  full  and  mature,  amusement  that  it  too  often  is,  but  as  a 
power  to  construct  in  the  children  stronger  and  better  men  and 
women,  with  clearer  images  and  finer  thoughts?  I  am  assuming 
that  when  we  ask  if  the  drama  may  help  education,  the  test  is  that 
it  helps  toward  this  goal ;  that  it  deepens  experience  and  enriches 
the  life  leading  up  to  maturity. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  question  clearly  before  us, 
take  for  granted  that  the  possibilities  have  as  yet  never  been 
touched.  They  may  be  seen  sometimes,  but  rarely.  Let  us  agree 
that  the  usual  dramatic  performance  of  the  graduating  class  does 
not  suggest  the  embodiment  of  a  great  force,  that  the  usual 
matinee-going  child  does  not  reap  great  benefit  from  the  habit, 
and  that  it  is  a  different  application  of  the  art  that  we  must  seek  if 
we  would  bring  the  drama  as  a  power  into  the  divine  sphere  of 
childhood. 

And  here  we  shall  have  to  stop'  to  inquire  of  the  difference. 
We  must  see  clearly  what  we  seek  ere  we  shall  find  it. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  dramatic  element,  as  it  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  child. 

Is  the  thing  that  we  seek  for  external  or  internal  purposes? 
Are  we  in  our  education  trying  to  find  a  force  that  will  enable  our 
individual  to  strut  successfully  upon  the  boards  of  life  and  win 
applause?  Or  are  we  trying  to  endow  him  with  a  divine  art 
composed  of  harmonies  which  will  help  him  to  act  well  his  little 
part  with  grace  and  fitness  ?  Are  we  looking  for  a  force  that  will 
beautify  our  individual  in  form  or  in  spirit?  If  we  find  the  force 
that  is  potent,  and  if  we  are  to  apply  it  to  the  individual,  we 
should  beware  that  we  mark  well  the  distinction,  lest,  in  our  effort 
to  improve  him,  we  drag  our  individual  out  of  the  Elysium ;  for 
in  the  bright  fields  of  childhood  the  forces  must  be  of  the  spirit. 

Here  is  the  dividing  of  the  ways.  Perhaps  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  must  shut  out  the  dramatic  from  education. 

Let  us  scan  the  roads,  and  see  if  we  may  find  a  path  for  this 
art  to  our  Elysium.  On  one  side  is  a  barred  gate,  and  the  bars 
of  it  are  impassable ;  they  are :  the  working  for  effect,  the  desire 
for  applause  (not  the  gratification  at  applause,  but  the  working 
for  it),  the  self-consciousness  of  action  posed  to  produce  an  effect. 
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and  the  like  —  an  evil  train,  making  for  selfishness.  By  this  way 
there  is  no  passage  there.  It  leads  to  a  country  remote  from 
childhood;  and  if  by  chance  a  child  stray  there,  he  forgets  his 
native  place  and  loses  the  delights  of  it. 

But  may  we  not  still  find  a  path?  Tlie  dramatic  must  be  a 
show  —  need  it  be  for  a  selfish  effect?  The  radical  and  world- 
wide difference  here  seems  to  be  in  the  subtle  motive.  And,  as  in 
all  the  steps  of  the  evolution  of  the  child,  the  teacher  or  parent  is 
the  high-priest  at  this  altar  of  motive,  and  woe  be  to  the  world  if 
he  swing  a  censer  with  incense  of  flattery  and  not  of  devotion ! 

And  here  I  wish  I  could  be  a  leader,  with  a  touch  of  divine 
inspiration,  to  guide  a  troupe  of  children  through  the  mazes  of 
the  art  and  interpret  to  them  the  situations.  We  would  turn 
from  the  barred  gate,  along  a  road  leading  to  the  happy  fields  of 
childhood,  and  prove,  as  we  went,  that  springing  from  a  motive 
different  from  that  for  self-effect  may  grow  our  dramatic  force. 
Have  you  ever  seen  an  exhibition  of  it  —  when  perhaps  the  chil- 
dren had  helped  to  make  the  play,  illustrative  of  some  period 
studied,  or  commemorating  some  festival?  Have  you  ever  been 
in  such  an  audience,  where  the  actors  and  the  audience  are  one; 
when  the  thought  to  be  given  is  clothed  with  all  the  art  that  each 
can  command,  to  render  it  clear  and  beautiful  for  the  listeners; 
when  the  whole  is  a  symposium  of  beauties,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  giving,  not  getting,  and  each  actor  is  lost  in  this  purpose? 
It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing;  or,  rather,  it  is  an  experience  worth 
feeling. 

So  we  would  enter  the  place  where  children  grow,  with  our 
dramatic  art.  We  look  about  and  see  it  filled  with  learning  and 
making  and  exercising — many  doings.  There  we  would  intro- 
duce our  acting.  School  should  be  a  stage.  We  would  find  it 
already  in  and  out  of  the  kindergarten,  and  even  beyond.  The 
littlest  children  instinctively  impersonate  in  their  play.  We 
would  continue  it  in  every  year  —  almost  in  every  day.  Periods 
of  history  being  studied  should  be  lived  in,  and  lived  out,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  others.  Each  should  contribute  out  of  his  knowl- 
edge to  the  detail  of  the  play.  The  children  should  be  Gredcs, 
Romans,  and  Middle  Age  barons  and  priests ;  they  should  write 
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the  Magna  Charta  and  discover  America,  and  construct  our 
nation,  daily.  Motifs  of  all  sorts  should  be  shown  in  action, 
imaginative  as  well  as  historical,  and  done  in  an  impromptu 
and  spontaneous  way,  as  well  as  worked  out  into  a  more  studied 
correctness. 

What  would  be  the  result?  Vividness  of  impression.  His- 
tory would  ever  be  to  them  their  familiar  field ;  people  in  distant 
ages  would  be  people,  not  names  with  dates  attached.  The 
world's  story  would  not  simply  be  a  stream  of  events,  but  might 
really  be  the  living  present  to  each  individual  that  Emerson  pic- 
tures it  in  his  essay  on  history.  The  delights  of  imagination  and 
construction  and  interpretation  are  untold.  The  value  of  these 
delights  is  unmeasured.  The  pure  joy  of  action  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

There  is  another  result  to  dwell  upon,  perhaps  more  valuable 
even  —  the  immense  power  of  impressing  actions  by  the  action 
done  —  the  moral  force  of  impersonation.  The  heroic  act  con- 
ceived and  executed  is  one's  own.  The  ungenerous  part  played 
is  vividly  seen  and  detested  by  all.  The  gentleness  and  willing- 
ness of  spirit  that  it  requires  to  take  the  disagreeable  part  stamp 
the  quality  of  the  feeling  about  it.  The  gallery  in  a  theater 
applauds  the  virtuous  sentiment.  How  much  more  might  the 
same  gallery  do,  if  in  childhood,  in  school  days,  it  had  had  fre- 
quent chance  dramatically  to  be  the  hero  or  the  faithful  one! 

A  little  scene  comes  to  my  mind,  which  I  hesitate  to  portray, 
lest  I  should  not  convey  the  wonderful  child-purity  that  was  in  it. 
Yet  it  so  illustrates  what  I  mean  that  I  must  try.  It  was  on  a 
Sunday.  Some  very  little  children  were  playing  the  story  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  story  had  been  told  them  with  especial 
thought  of  them.  Some  were  very  turbulent  little  boys.  All 
were  deeply  absorbed.  They  separated  into  the  different  char- 
acters they  chose,  the  others  being  the  listening  multitudes.  There 
was  nothing  present  but  the  most  intense  participation  in  the 
thought.  The  words  that  they  spoke  were  their  own  impromptu 
interpretation  of  what  Christ  had  said  as  he  moved  from  scene 
to  scene;  and  when  one  hesitated  for  his  word,  another  leaned 
over  and  suggested  it  to  him.     When  the  leader  in  the  play 
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finished  the  story  in  few  words,  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  surely  in 
the  children. 

For  the  drama  that  children  should  see,  what  can  we  say? 
My  theme  has  been  that  their  doing  the  dramatic  is  far  more 
important  in  their  early  years  than  their  seeing  it.  But  there 
seems  also  to  be  vast  opportunity  .for  teaching  them  through 
action  portrayed  for  them.  What  so  powerful  as  vivid  impres- 
sions created  by  the  drama?  When  we  apply  our  test  here,  what 
shall  stand  ?  Where  shall  we  find  the  dramatic  food  we  wish  to 
feed  to  young  minds?  When  we  have  had  the  rare  chance  of 
taking  them  to  see  Jefferson  in  his  plays,  and  the  too  rare  chance 
of  letting  them  see  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  what  shall  we  do 
more?  Almost  nothing  is  suited  to  them.  Tragedies  do  not  come 
within  their  comprehension;  as  for  current  comedies,  Heaven 
forbid  that  they  should !  Light  operas  are  heavy  with  vulgarity 
and  dulness.  Shall  we  take  them  to  see  the  promiscuous  plays  as 
they  are  played  —  the  plays  that  parody  life  and  consider  no  joke 
successful  without  an  innuendo?  Not  safely,  if  we  would  not 
hopelessly  distort  their  vision  before  they  can  make  their  own 
calculations. 

Pity  the  drama,  that,  with  all  of  its  great  possibilities  and 
realities,  when  we  speak  of  it,  w-e  should  conjure  up  such  visions 
as  the  usual  play !  Pity  humanity,  that  the  drama  should  lay  the 
responsibility  of  such  upon  its  shoulders ! 

Would  it  not  be  a  boon  if  some  theater  should  now  and  then 
ignore  what  is  thought  to  be  public  taste,  and  occasionally  serve 
us  confections  we  could  give  as  treats  to  our  children,  not  mixed 
with  poisons  through  and  through;  if,  for  example,  a  point  should 
be  made  of  having  on  Saturdays  plays  that  were  chosen  with 
school  children  in  view  ?  Or  could  not  the  school  forces  in  Chi- 
cago set  on  foot  a  series  of  dramatic  entertainments  which  should 
be  profitable  to  the  children  of  the  city? 

If  the  schools  could  enter  into  the  field,  giving  the  children  a 
fine  sense  of  the  dramatic,  how  long  would  it  take  our  so-called 
public  taste  to  change  ?  Not  more  than  one  generation !  Speed 
the  day! 

Anita  McCormick  Blaine. 

Chicago. 
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The  school  festival  —  if  we  may  use  the  term  loosely  —  has 
a  recognized  place  in  our  public  schools.  Washington's  and 
Lincoln's  birthdays,  Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
are  widely  commemorated  —  sometimes  with  gleams  of  festal 
cheer  and  ceremony,  though,  as  a  rule,  rather  soberly  and  primly, 
and  often  grudgingly  by  the  teachers  upon  whom  the  burden  of 
preparation  falls.  Is  the  labor,  and  the  disturbance  of  regular 
school  work  which  it  often  involves,  worth  while?  It  may  be  a 
politic  expenditure  of  energy  to  provide  occasional  entertainments 
for  the  gaiety  of  the  community;  it  may  please  the  admiring 
parent  or  keep  the  surly  taxpayer  in  good  humor ;  but  what  of  the 
cost  in  time  and  effort  to  the  school  ?    Are  the  returns  adequate  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  depend,  first  of  all,  upon 
the  value  we  attach  to  festivals  as  institutions  which  lend  desir- 
able charm  and  significance  to  life;  and,  secondly,  upon  our 
estimate  of  their  educational  value  in  the  hands  of  children.  This 
is  no  fitting  occasion  to  argue  the  first  point  fully.  The  writer's 
conviction  is  that  the  valuable  part  which  the  festival  has  played 
in  the  education  of  the  race,  it  may  still  continue  to  play;  and 
that,  if  it  is  worth  while  attempting  to  revive  the  arts  and  crafts, 
as  so  many  are  now  stubbornly  laboring  to  do,  it  is  still  more 
important  to  revive  the  great  social  and  co-operative  institution 
which  has  in  the  past  quickened  and  developed  these  popular  arts 
and  crafts,  as  the  festival  undoubtedly  has  done.  And  surely  it  is 
worth  while  bringing  back,  through  the  Maypole,  the  Harvest 
Home  and  the  Yule  mumming,  that  childlike  overflow  of  joy  in 
the  ceremony  and  ritual  which  greeted  the  days  of  great  memory 
or  the  season's  turning — seedtime  and  harvest,  summer  and 
winter  —  and  lavished  upon  them  such  a  wealth  of  happy  inven- 
tiveness and  creative  activity. 

If  these  old  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  quaint  and  lovely 
lore  associated  with  them  —  the  old  round  and  carol,  the  old  dance 
and  rime,  legend  and  story  —  are  to  be  revived,  it  is  mainly 
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through  the  school  that  it  must  be  done  The  school  is  more  and 
more  becoming  the  repository  of  the  fading  culture  of  the  past 
as  an  active  agency  in  the  present.  This  is  because  its  task  is 
that  of  leading  the  child  up  through  the  salient  phases  of  develop- 
ment by  which  the  race  has  reached  its  present  outlook  and  power. 
Hitherto  the  emphasis  in  this  task  has  fallen  chiefly  on  the 
industrial,  that  is,  the  manual  and  scientific  phases  of  human 
development;  although  the  singing  games,  the  nursery  rhymes, 
the  folklore  and  customs  of  childhood,  are  beginning  to  find  a 
place  in  the  primary  school.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  artistic, 
and  above  all  the  literary  heritage  has  yet  to  be  gleaned  and 
utilized.  It  is  in  the  endeavor  to  lay  hold  upon  the  child  as  an 
artistic  and  literary  personage,  by  repeating  in  his  education  the 
leading  phases  in  the  aesthetic  and  literary  development  of  man, 
that  the  festival  will  receive  its  due  recognition,  and  play  the 
very  important  part  which  it  is  fitted  to  play  in  stimulating  the 
historic  imagination,  the  human  sympathies,  and  the  spontane- 
ous creative  energies  of  the  child. 

We  plead,  then,  for  the  incorporation  of  the  festival  in  the 
regular  activities  of  the  school,  first  of  all  on  the  general  ground 
that  it  is  important  to  keep  alive  in  the  child  those  feelings  of  joy 
and  gratitude,  of  admiration  and  awe,  of  which  the  festival  has  at 
all  times  been  the  expression.  It  is  important  that  the  child 
should  have  an  imaginative  sense  of  the  great  rhythms  of  life  and 
the  mighty  presence  and  potencies  of  Earth  the  mother.  Earth  the 
sustainer  of  his  life.  Earth  the  august  home  of  his  labors.  We 
should  preserve  in  him,  if  we  can,  something  of  the  child-man's 
responsive  glow  in  the  presence  of  the  changes  of  nature  — 
Christmas  and  New  Year,  with  their  returning  light  and  length 
of  days;  Candlemas,  the  old  mid-winter  feast;  Easter,  with  its 
fresh  glow  of  life  in  grass  and  tree ;  May  Day,  with  its  tribute  to 
Flora;  Thanksgiving  and  Harvest  Home,  with  their  grateful 
load  of  winter  store.  It  is  more  important  still  that  the  child 
should  recall  continually  on  birthdays  and  death-days  the  great 
heroes  and  martyrs  and  sages  to  whom  the  race  owes  its  priceless 
gifts  of  liberty  and  humanity;  its  inventors  and  voyagers  and 
toilers,  its  singers  and  artists ;  as  well  as  the  great  historical  anni- 
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versaries  and  centennials  which  mark  turning-points  in  man's 
advance  along  the  centuries.  It  is  by  these  commemorations  as 
by  nothing  else  that  we  can  feed  in  the  young  those  emotions  of 
admiration,  reverence,  and  love  which  are  the  fundamental  forces 
in  education  as  in  life.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  develop — uncon- 
sciously, of  course  —  that  underlying  consciousness  of  kind,  of 
human  solidarity,  of  co-operative  unity,  which  may  offset  the 
crude  and  narrow  individualism  that  everywhere  menaces  us. 

It  may  seem  to  be  the  very  perversity  of  ingenuity  which 
would  add  one  jot  or  tittle  to  our  school  burdens  in  these  days  of 
overcrowded  and  often  fad-ridden  curricula.  But  although  the 
festival  may  involve  new  labors,  it  does  not  add  a  new  subject 
to  the  school  program.  It  should  fill  the  place  and  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  popular  festival  in  co-ordinating  and  vitalizing 
activities  already  engaged  in.  This  has  been  its  chief  value  in  the 
artistic  and  imaginative  development  of  the  race.  The  great 
popular  festival  of  the  past  has  been  a  means  of  co-ordinating,  for 
the  purpose  of  one  great  ceremonial  celebration,  the  work  of  the 
artist  and  artisan,  the  actor,  the  dancer,  and  the  singer,  so  as  to 
produce  an  organic  and  massive  unity  of  effect.  By  following 
this  clue,  we  obtain  a  very  genuine  and  natural  correlation  of 
school  subjects  and  activities  in  the  place  of  the  very  forced  and 
artificial  correlation  which  is  often  sought  after  in  our  schools. 

So  regarded  and  dealt  with,  the  school  festival,  instead  of 
involving  disturbance  of  the  school  work,  becomes  an  actual  aid 
by  imparting  to  it  reality,  meaning,  and  coherence.  But  this 
demands  careful  organization  and  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
school.  For  years,  the  Ethical  Culture  School  has  been  working 
at  this  problem;  and  its  methods  and  results  may  be  briefly  set 
forth. 

At  the  dose  of  each  school  year  it  is  decided  what  festivals 
are  to  be  celebrated  during  the  coming  year;  and  each  one  of 
these  is  apportioned  to  a  grade  or  grades  according  to  possi- 
bilities of  utilizing  some  part  of  their  r^^lar  work  in  English, 
history,  art,  music,  physical  culture,  manual  work — in  fact, 
almost  every  subject  studied.  Occasionally,  some  modification 
of  the  work  is  called  for;   but,  as  a  rule,  the  festival  adapts 
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itself  to  the  work  rather  than  the  converse.  For  there  is  no 
settled  type  of  festival.  Rather  is  variety  sought  for.  The 
festival -7- say,  Patriots*  Day  —  that  is  in  charge  one  year  of  the 
seventh  grade,  studying  the  revolutionary  period  of  American 
history,  may  next  year  be  intrusted  to  the  sixth,  studying  the 
contest  for  supremacy  between  the  English  and  the  French;^ 
Christmas  or  May  Day  may  be  celebrated,  now  by  the  fourth 
grade,  now  by  the  tenth.  In  one  festival  the  tableau  will  pre- 
dominate; in  another,  the  story  element;  in  another,  the  dramatic 
or  the  lyric.  Sometimes  the  "book"  is  written  entirely  by  the 
children;  sometimes  the  material  or  the  plan  —  say  of  an  olden- 
time  May  Day  or  Harvest  Home  celebration  —  is  supplied ;  some- 
times a  classic  Play  or  masque  —  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  or 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  Milton^s  Comus,  or  an  adaptation 
from  Hiawatlia  or  Christmas  Carol,  or  a  miscellany  of  "  Mother 
Goose"  dramatizations  by  the  youngest,  will  serve.  The  type  is 
determined  by  a  careful  regard  to  the  peculiar  aptitudes,  or  the 
pressing  needs,  of  the  grades,  a  festival  being  occasionally 
assigned  to  a  grade  because  it  needs  the  special  training  and  dis- 

*  Such  was  the  case  this  year,  as  the  following  program  shows :  The 
Ethical  Culture  School,  Patriot's  Day  Festival:  Friday,  February  19,  1904, 
9  o'clock  A.  M.  —  The  festival  is  in  charge  of  the  sixth  grade  and  has  been 
developed  as  part  of  the  work  in  English  and  history.  The  leading  idea  of  the 
historical  work  is  the  meaning  of  the  contest  between  New  England  and  New 
France  for  supremacy  in  the  New  World  ;  and  the  festival  has  served  to  bring  to 
light  the  growth  from  the  restricted  patriotism  of  the  English  and  French  pioneer 
to  the  larger  American  patriotism  which  has  joined  together  the  peoples  of  all 
nations  in  the  bonds  of  freedom  and  humanity,  (i)  "  The  Indian  in  the  American 
Wilderness ;  "  scene  near  an  Iroquois  camp :  the  sachem  tells  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  the  Iroquois  Turtle  Clan.  (2)  "  The  English  in  New  England,"  illustrat- 
ing the  love  of  home  and  the  love  of  mother-country  ;  song,  old  English  Ditty ; 
scene,  a  Settler's  clearing.  (3)  "The  French  in  New  France,"  in  the  service  of 
France  and  the  church  ;  scene  i,  the  top  of  a  ridge  between  two  rivers :  Champlain 
takes  possession  of  New  France ;  song,  "  Gregorian  Chant,"  Ninety-fifth  psalm  ; 
scene  2,  an  opening  in  the  forest :  the  Jesuits  on  the  way  to  Quebec  to  make  their 
reports  ;  scene  3,  near  a  river :  the  voyageurs  carry  their  furs  to  the  trading  post ; 
songs,  (a)  "Canadian  Paddling  Song;"  (6)  "Petit  Jean;"  (c)  "Via  l^on 
Vent ;  "  scene  4,  clearing  near  a  fort :  after  a  battle ;  the  French  surrender  to 
the  English  ;  the  prophecy  of  future  union.  (4)  *'  The  American  of  Today ;  " 
scene,  outside  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  on  the  eve  of  completion :  the  prophecy 
fulfilled.  Interspersed  between  the  scenes  will  be  patriotic  songs  by  the  entire 
school. 
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cipline  which  a  selected  piece  of  work  will  afford.  And  let  it  be 
added  here  that,  more  valuable  often  than  any  other  result 
achieved,  is  the  discipline  in  manners,  in  courtesy,  in  consider- 
ateness,  and  in  the  recognition  of  worth,  which  the  "  team-work  " 
of  the  preparation  calls  for. 

Gradually  there  has  been  accumulating  a  fund  of  commem- 
morative  songs  and  material  upon  which  the  school  draws  for 
supplies  year  after  year.  It  is  an  incalculable  advantage,  with 
each  returning  Christmas  or  May  Day,  to  revive  the  old  memories, 
to  repeat  the  old  lays,  to  rehearse  the  old  ceremonies.  It  is  by 
variety  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  such  time-honored 
pieces  that  the  festive  garland  which  adorns  the  special  ceremony 
diffei's  from  year  to  year.  Besides,  the  festival  performance  is 
sometimes  composite,  being  contributed  by  almost  every  grade  in 
the  school.  Thus,  one  Christmas  festival  had  for  its  thread  of 
connecting  interest  the  story  of  the  celebration  of  an  old  English 
Christmas  at  Coverley  Hall.  The  high-school  students  who  had 
been  studying  the  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  papers  provided  the 
text  of  the  story  —  weaving  in  with  it  material  drawn  from  the 
Spectator,  the  Christmas  data  in  Silas  Marner,  Christmas  Carol, 
Bracebridge  Hall,  and  Lorna  Doone.  The  illustrative  material 
which  realized  for  the  eye  the  rite  and  pageant  of  which  the 
story-tellers  had  told  —  the  waits,  the  mummers,  the  boar's  head 
procession,  etc. —  was  contributed  by  the  other  grades,  each  one 
of  which  had  made  a  short  study  of  some  one  Christmas  custom. 
Sometimes  the  primary  grades  co-operate,  as  was  the  case  in  a 
simple  spring  festival  which  was  made  up  of  an  ingenious 
grouping  of  familiar  springtide  songs  and  poems  so  bound 
together  as  to  constitute  a  species  of  masque-operetta.  The  out- 
line of  this  program  will  be  suggestive  of  this  simplest  and  yet 
very  charming  type  of  festival : 

Prolog:  Life  Indoors. —  The  Last  of  Winter  Games;  Wishing  for 
Spring;  Robin's  Song;  The  Promise  of  Spring;  First  Signs  —  Pussy 
Willows. 

March:  Spring  Asleep. —  The  Dance  of  the  Brownies  around  the  Figure 
of  Slumbering  Spring;  The  Spirits  of  Sleep;  The  Children's  Song  of 
Awakening;    Jack  Frost  Interrupts;    Spring  Shows  Signs  of  Life. 
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Out'of'Doors  at  Last. —  The  Games  of  Early  Spring;  The  Wind's  Inter- 
ference. 

April:  Spring  Astir. —  The  Children's  Invitation  to  Spring;  Spring's 
Response;   Easter  Carol  and  Rejoicing. 

Garden  Days. —  Mistress  Mary's  Flowers;  April  Showers;  Under  the 
Umbrellas. 

May:  Spring  Awake. —  Spring  Greets  the  May;  May's  Summons;  The 
Crowning  of  May;    May- Day  Frolic  and  Dance. 

From  this  simple  program  —  which  filled  the  hall  for  young 
and  old  alike  with  the  sunshine  and  fragrance  of  an  ideal  May 
morn  —  we  might  pass  on  to  others  varying  in  complexity,  until 
we  reach  the  outdoor  performance  of  As  You  Like  It  by  the 
high  school,  given  last  May.  The  plan  for  this  spring  is  to  make  of 
April  a  month  of  Shakespearean  remembrances.  The  Shakespeare 
work  of  all  the  upper  grades  will  focus  in  the  presentation  at  the 
wedcly  assemblies  of  scenes  from  the  plays  studied,  culminat- 
ing in  the  performance  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  at  the 
May  festival.  This  series  will  mass  the  Shakespeare  work  so  as 
to  convey  for  the  advanced  students  a  revivified  impression  of  all 
their  Shakespearean  studies,  while  it  will  open  up  to  the  inter- 
mediate and  to  the  younger  high  school  students  a  prospect  of  the 
Shakespearean  world  which  they  are  to  explore  later  with  closer 
scrutiny. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  adequate  festival  for  the  school 
as  a  whole  without  the  general  presence  and  contagious  spread 
of  the  festive  spirit.  This  is  obtained  by  smaller,  less  formal  and 
impromptu  observances  of  the  several  grades  in  their  class-rooms. 
But,  apart  from  this,  the  school  as  a  whole  participates  in  the  festi- 
val and  expresses  the  festal  spirit  by  means  of  interludes  of  song 
which  it  contributes,  the  idea  being  to  catch  and  re-echo  the  spirit 
of  each  scene  in  the  song  which  follows  upon  its  conclusion.  The 
Christmas  festival,  for  example,  overflows  with  Yuletide  mirth 
in  the  carols  and  rounds  and  catches  which  thus  punctuate  the 
program. 

Mr.  Hall  has  intimated,  in  his  article  on  "Art  for  School 
Festivals,"^  the  way  in  which  the  art  element  is  incorporated, 
and  made  to  subserve  ends  in  art  education  which  can  be  served 

■  Elementary  School  Teaches,  March,  1904. 
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in  no  other  way.  A  similar  statement  might  be  made  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  work  in  music,  oral  English,  calisthenics,  and 
the  manual  arts  (including  the  costuming)  are  integrated.  But 
to  deal  with  these  and  other  points  involved  in  the  school  festival 
would  fill  many  more  pages  than  are  here  at  our  disposal.  The 
field  is  large,  and  is  almost  unoccupied.  We  are  still  in  the  first 
stages  of  our  attempt  to  work  out  our  problems.  It  must  suffice 
to  add  that  the  keynote  in  all  our  undertakings  is  simplicity. 
Simple  symbolism  rather  than  detailed  realism  is  employed. 
Large,  simple  effects  are  proper  to  childhood,  and  are  really  the 
best  means  of  cultivating  the  imagination  both  in  those  who 
present  the  festival  and  those  who  behold  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
be  simple  and  suggestive ;  and  so  easy  to  yield  to  the  temptations 
of  showiness. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  fundamental  ethical  ideas  which 
the  festivals  are  intended  to  embody  are  brought  home  to  the 
<:hild,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  didacticism  is  indirect.  The 
fundamental  pieties  of  the  home  and  the  family,  the  city  and 
the  state,  the  nation  and  humanity,  and  that  other  "  natural  piety  " 
of  which  Wordsworth  sings,  are  nourished  in  the  child  by  the 
indirect  methods  of  art.  The  ground  for  the  seeds  to  be  sown  in 
is  often  prepared,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  by  some  pre- 
liminary explanations  or  discussions;  but  it  is  by  the  poetic, 
emotional  appeal  through  the  outward  to  the  inward  seeing  eye 
and  comprehending  ear  that  the  festivals  carry  their  messages  of 
family  affection,  of  patriotism,  of  humanitarianism,  of  gratitude, 
and  of  joy  to  the  unsuspecting  hearts  of  the  children. 

Percival  Chubb. 

The  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York  City. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  DRAMATIC  REPRESENTATION  IN 

PRIMARY  GRADES. 

The  following  play  was  wTitten  by  a  fourth-grade  class  at 
the  close  of  a  year's  study  of  Greek  life  and  story.  The  children 
had  sufficiently  studied  Greek  costume  and  houses  and  furniture, 
Greek  temples  and  religion,  to  make  them  feel  that  this  was  a 
familiar  people,  and  to  make  the  movement  of  characters  in 
stories  easy  to  image  in  the  correct  setting.  Moreover,  the  inter- 
est in  Greek  things  w^as  very  strong.  So  when  the  children  read 
Agnes  Cooke's  Story  of  Ulysses  and  wished  to  make  a  play 
from  it,  they  had  a  considerable  mass  of  material  to  use.  That 
seems  to  me  the  best  thing  about  their  drama.  A  play  is 
best,  I  think,  when  it  is  a  blossoming  (crude  though  it  be)  of 
knowledge  and  of  strong  interest,  a  result  of  work  already  done. 
Behind  it  should  stand  a  worthy  and  much-loved  subject,  and  a 
large  stock  of  vivid  images. 

So  in  a  way  the  whole  year's  work  was  a  preparation  for  this 
play.  But  the  definite  making  of  it  covered  about  two  months. 
The  children  had  given  several  informal  plays  during  the  year, 
and  now  they  expressed  a  desire  to  give  a  more  finished  thing  by 
saying  that  they  wanted  it  to  be  long.  We  set  about  it  with 
careful  planning.  First  we  chose  parts  of  the  story  and  played 
them  extemporaneously,  so  deciding  what  incidents  to  put  into 
the  plot.  After  the  skeleton  was  thus  made,  we  again  played  the 
scenes  for  their  own  structure,  interrupting,  repeating,  suggesting 
changes  in  dialogue  and  in  acting.  When  a  scene  had  reached  a 
satisfactory  form,  each  child  wrote  it  down  in  a  book  made 
specially  for  the  purpose.  This  writing  was  done  from  dictation 
by  someone  who  remembered  the  speeches.  In  this  way  the  first 
three  scenes  were  made.  But  it  was  a  very  slow  way,  and  the 
children  were  impatient  to  finish.  For  each  of  the  later  scenes 
two  or  three  children  composed  independently  and  submitted  their 
papers  to  the  class.  The  pupils  sometimes  accepted  an  entire  act 
as  read,  but  usually  changed  it,  striking  out  parts,  filling  in  with 
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new  material,  combining  two  written  scenes,  or  perhaps  rejecting 
the  w^hole  thing  and  beginning  again.  Sometimes  the  work 
lagged :  no  one  could  think  of  the  right  speech  or  the  right  situa- 
tion. Then  I  was  vei'y  free  with  suggestions.  It  seems  to  me 
a  great  mistake  for  a  teacher  to  be  afraid  of  giving  too  much 
help.  It  surely  is  as  right  for  her  to  lift  out  of  pitfalls,  and  to  be 
an  inspiration  in  dull  moments,  as  to  correct  a  child's  English  or. 
to  give  the  right  spelling  of  a  word.  But,  of  course,  her  help 
should  be  a  last  resource,  not  delayed,  however,  until  the  chil- 
dren have  reached  the  point  of  discouragement. 

The  making  of  this  play  seemed  to  me  full  of  value.  The 
first  thing  that  it  meant  was  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  story. 
It  became  necessary  to  rethink  the  plot,  to  go  back  and  reread 
forgotten  parts,  and  to  find  answers  to  new  questions  aroused 
by  new  situations.  Often  this  is  the  most  valuable  thing  about  a 
play.  It  demands  detailed  knowledge  where  an  oral  recitation 
or  an  ordinary  paper  will  shirk  responsibility  and  leave  the  sub- 
ject inaccurate.  Next,  the  choice  of  incidents  immediately  formed 
a  rough  dramatic  ideal  with  which  the  plot  of  the  story  must  be 
compared.  The  children  realized  that  certain  incidents  that  are 
possible  in  a  story  are  impossible  in  a  play.  They  cut  short 
Ulysses's  adventures,  condensing  them  into  a  short  speech.  At 
first  they  attempted  to  follow  the  talc  and  bring  Athena  into 
Eumaeus's  house,  and  let  her  touch  Ulysses's  rags.  He  was  to 
shake  loose  a  pin  and  let  the  rags  fall,  disclosing  his  fine  apparel 
worn  below  them.  But  this  plan  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
verdict  was  that  **  it  looked  funny "  and  that  "  people  would 
laugh.''  At  last  someone,  to  the  general  joy,  suggested  the 
expedient  of  having  Athena  beckon  Ulysses  out  of  the  hut,  when 
he  was  to  slip  off  his  disguise  and  come  back  in  proper  raiment. 
Again,  although  the  children  were  very  fond  of  the  Polyphemus 
story,  they  cut  it  out  from  the  play  entirely.  Their  reasons  were 
that  there  was  nobody  big  enough  to  be  Polyphemus,  and  that  he 
could  not  crush  men  and  eat  them  on  the  stage;  and  that,  besides, 
the  kindergarten  children  would  not  like  to  see  men  killed  — 
"they  might  cry.''  These  same  pupils,  in  writing  a  Galahad 
play  the  year  before,  had  wanted  a  tin  cup  to  slide  down  a  string 
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to  represent  the  Holy  Grail.    Thus  there  had  grown  an  ideal  of  a 
play  and  a  beginning  of  dramatic  analysis. 

I  have  already  described  the  process  of  making  the  dialogue. 
This  writing  and  criticising  and  rewriting  did  much  for  the 
'Children's  appreciation  of  literary  quality,  and  for  their  own  cor- 
rectness of  style.  In  the  song  of  Demodocus  they  tried  rhyihm. 
This  was  to  them  a  source  of  much  pride  and  delight.  For  a  time 
their  ears  were  open  for  rhythm  everywhere,  even  the  chance 
rhythm  of  sentences,  and  there  were  many  attempts  to  make  it. 
In  the  first  scene  is  an  evident  attempt  to  imitate  certain  phrases 
of  Tennyson's  "  Lotus- Eaters,*'  which  I  read  to  the  class  and 
which  they  liked  very  much.  There  grew  to  be  frequent  remarks 
upon  the  beauty  or  strangeness  or  unpleasing  quality  of  expres- 
sions met  in  reading.  Some  pupils  were  prone  to  adorn  the  dia- 
logue with  modem  slang,  but  not  once  was  this  allowed  by  the 
other  children.  "A  Greek  wouldn't  say  that"  was  enough  to 
ostracize  an  expression.  At  first  there  was  a  desire  to  employ 
solemn  discourse,  because  it  "sounded  belter;"  but  discourage- 
ment at  not  being  able  to  handle  it  easily  and  at  forgetting  it 
occasionally  soon  banished  that.  But  the  most  noticeable  result 
of  the  work  was  that  the  children  for  that  time  spoke  and  com- 
posed in  terse,  well-formed  sentences  rather  than  in  their  usual 
rambling,  incomplete  phrases.  Several  things  contributed  to  this 
result  —  consciousness  of  the  criticism  of  the  audience,  desire  to 
produce  something  worthy  to  be  heard,  a  real  feeling  of  fitness 
of  form  to  matter,  vivid  imaging,  and  definite  thinking. 

Jay  had  problems  and  values  of  its 
own.  Voices  were  high-pitdie3T""efnT!fifa5tJCIl  was  indistinct; 
the  spoken  dialogue  lacked  significance  and  emotiOTT^^fiHtj^  ^^ 
wonderful  to  see  what  earnestness  a  play  will  engender.  On^^ 
the  actors  had  a  slight  speech-defect.  He  was  glad  to  undertalo 
special  drill  lessons,  and  he  made  the  most  thoughtful  efforts  to 
speak  plainly.  Another  boy,  who  was  always  full  of  unhappy 
self-consciousness,  developed  on  the  day  of  the  play  a  firm  car- 
riage and  a  self-possessed  attitude  of  mind.  Such  results  are 
due,  I  think,  to  the  repeated  reminding  that  the  child  is  saying 
rsomething  to  somebody,  and  that  that  somebody  is  very  anxious 
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to  hear.  It  is  due  partly,  also,  to  the  feeling  of  dignity  imparted 
by  impersonating  an  admired  character.  Intelligent  rendering 
of  the  lines  grows,  of  course,  through  vivid  imaging  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  speech.  Continually  being  forced  to  image 
the  situation,  to  realize  the  natural  emotions,  mentally  to  put  one's 
self  into  the  place  of  the  character,  and  to  fill  in  details  of  action 
and  of  picture  belonging  to  the  original  scene — these  are  the 
things  that  produce  good  acting.  The  teacher's  part  is  not  to 
show  how  to  act,  but  to  help  the  child  vividly  to  image  the  situa- 
tion. ,  In  the  instance  of  this  play  the  children  learned  the  dia- 
logue as  they  had  written  it.  I  tried  to  encourage  them  not  to 
adhere  to  the  written  form,  but  they  seemed  to  think  that  this  was 
their  best  work,  carefully  thought  out,  and  they  preferred  to 
undertake  the  task  of  learning  it.  Usually,  set  speeches  interfere 
with  the  freedom  and  convincingness  of  the  play,  and  it  is  to  be 
advised  that  it  shall  have,  as  much  as  possible,  an  extemporaneous 
character.  The  best  plays  are  those  that  change  at  every  rehear- 
sal ;  for  this  means  continued  mental  action  of  an  intense,  crea- 
tive sort.  Better,  indeed,  a  botched  speech  than  that  a  child 
should  lose  the  joy  and  the  habit  of  creating. 

This  play  of  Ulysses  was  carefully  costumed.  But  I  should 
think  it  a  great  pity  if  children  should  come  to  think  costume 
necessary  to  a  play.  Nothing  must  spoil  the  informality  and 
flexibility  of  the  thing.  And  there  are  two  other  points  to  keep- 
in  mind  regarding  costume.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  help  audience 
and  actors  more  quickly  and  more  truly  to  image  the  story.  If, 
then,  it  is  not  historically  correct,  if  it  is  ugly,  if  the  players  are 
new  to  it  and  so  have  attention  distracted  from  play  to  dress,  if 
it  overawes  the  actors  or  the  beholders  by  great  gorgeousness,  it 
defeats  its  own  end.  Often  during  the  year  these  fourth-grade 
children  had  worn  these  same  clothes,  until  they  had  come  to  feel 
at  ease  in  them.  They  felt,  too,  some  of  the  beauty  of  Gredc  life, 
and  we  constantly  endeavored  to  make  the  stage-pictures  pleasing^ 
Our  scenery  and  properties  were  of  the  simplest. 

Act  I  —  Flowers  scattered  about  for  lotus. 

Act  II  —  Kindergarten  table,  camp  stools,  baskets  of  bread  and  fruit,  red 
ImdwIs  (loom  imaginary). 
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Act  III  —  Greek  garments  spread  on  floor. 

Act  IV  —  Armchairs  for  thrones,  kindergarten  table,  stools,  baskets  of 
bread  and  fruit,  red  bowls. 

Act  V  —  Two  or  three  camp  stools,  sandal  for  Eumaeus  to  mend. 

Acts  VI  and  VII  —  Table,  stools,  baskets,  bowls,  brass  basin,  large  bow 
and  arrows,  wooden  sword. 

Acts  VIII  and  IX  —  No  scenery  or  accessories. 

While  more  numerous  properties  and  painted  scenery  would 
have  pleased  the  children,  I  liked  the  bareness  of  the  staging. 
For  one  thing,  the  fewer  the  properties,  the  less  the  difficulty  and 
commotion  in  shifting  scenes,  and  the  less  the  danger  of  per- 
petrating ugliness.  A  bare  stage  is  more  beautiful  and  more 
convincing  as  a  Greek  house  than  ill-painted  and  shaking  paper 
walls  and  columns.  But,  more  than  that,  the  beauty  of  a  chil- 
dren's play  is  simplicity.  The  children's  own  joy  and  their 
natural  habits  speaking  through  everything  make  the  real  charm 
for  the  beholders  and  constitute  the  value  to  the  actors  them- 
selves. Overtraining,  overdressing,  over-elaboration  of  plot  or 
of  dialogue  make  the  play  incongruous,  ill  fitting  the  naturally 
crude  actors.  Such  plays  are  likely  to  educate  in  the  children, 
too,  an  unfortunate  sophistication,  to  spoil  the  simple  honesty  of 
childhood. 

I  believe  that  one  play  will  accomplish  more  toward  founding 
good  habits  of  speaking  and  of  writing  than  a  month's  ordinary 
work.  The  child  is  intensely  enjoying  himself,  and  he  is  working 
under  a  high  pressure  of  motive.  But,  of  course,  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer.  A  second  and  third  play  must  enforce 
the  habits  begun  by  the  first.  Yet  I  think  that  it  is  possible  to 
overdo  dramatic  representation.  The  entertaining  quality  of  the 
play  may  tend  to  disparage  other  kinds  of  oral  expression  among 
both  actors  and  auditors.  Lx>ve  of  that  form  may  even  lead  to 
children's  attempting  to  fit  to  it  themes  quite  inappropriate  to 
such  reproduction.  The  ideal  themes  for  children's  plays  as  for 
real  drama  deal  with  characters  clearcut  and  interesting,  at  a 
time  in  their  lives  when  events  of  an  unusual  sort  are  happening ; 
and  those  events  must  be  seen  at  their  climax.  Let  the  play  be 
saved  for  such  themes,  and  let  just  as  much  care  be  spent  in 
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elaborating  different  subjects  through  other  literary   forms  — 
exposition,  story,  description. 

Jennie  Hall. 

Francis  W.  Parker  School, 
Chicago. 

PLAY  OF  ULYSSES. 

CHARACTERS. 

Ulysses;  Penelope;  Telemachus  ;   Eum^cus;    King;  Queen;  Maidens;  Mbn  ; 
Natives  ;  Circe  and  her  Maidens  ;  Nausicaa  ;  Eurycleia  ;  Demodocus  ; 

FIVE  Suitors. 

ACT    I. 
[Land  of  tiie  Lotus-Eaters.     Lotus-eaters  lying  on  the  ground.} 

Men  (coming  in).     What  country  is  this? 

Natives.    This  is  the  land  of  the  lotus  flower  by  the  Nile. 

Men.    What  flower  is  that  you  are  eating? 

Natives.  This  is  the  lotus  flower.  Come  and  taste  it.  (Men  taste  the 
/lower.) 

Men.    It  is  sweet.    Where  do  you  get  this  flower? 

Natives.  It  blooms  on  the  river  banks  and  under  the  trees,  and  in  patches 
everywhere.    We  only  reach  out  and  pick  it. 

Men.  Oh,  how  nice  it  is  to  stay  here!  It  is  better  than  to  be  tossed  on 
the  angry  waves  of  the  sea.    La,  La,  La!     (They  dose.     Ulysses  comes  in.) 

Ulysses.  What  is  this?  What  are  you  doing?  Get  up,  you  lazy  fellows! 
Men,  come  and  help  me  get  them  away !  (Men  drag  them  out.  Ulysses  shakes 
his  fist  at  the  natives.) 

Shouts  coming  from  the  shore.  Tie  the  men  under  the  rowers' 
benches.    Push  the  boats  off!    To  the  oars! 

{.Curtain.} 

ACT    II. 

Circe's  Palace. 

[Circe  working  at  her  loom.} 

Circe.    Tra,  la,  la. 

Men  (calling  from  door).    What  place  is  this?  Inside  there!    Let  us  in. 

Circe.  Strangers!  Welcome  to  this  land  of  mine!  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  anybody  has  been  here.  Come  in  and  feast!  Be  seated!  (Men  sit 
and  eat.) 

First  Man.    Give  me  that  milk!    Quick,  I  say! 

Second  Man.  No,  get  some  for  yourself!  (Milk  tips  over  and  spills  on 
floor.) 

Third  Man.    I  wonder  what  Ulysses  is  doing  now. 
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Fourth  Man.    Half-starved  down  on  the  shore,  I  suppose,  eating  clams, 
and  wishing  for  a  dinner  like  this. 

Circe.    Are  you  the  men  of  Ulysses? 

All.     Yes.  Yes! 

Circe.    Did  you  have  many  great  adventures? 

Fifth  Man.  Yes,  we  blinded  the  giant  Polyphemus,  and  we  burned 
Troy,  and  we  met  the  lotus-eaters,  and  we  fought  with  the  man-eaters. 

Circe.    Tell  me  about  them. 

Sixth  Man.    Oh,  we  have  not  time  now.    We  must  eat. 

Circe.  Off  to  the  sties  with  you!  You  are  not  fit  to  be  men,  but  pigs. 
(She  touches  them,  and  they  run  off  to  the  sties  grunting.  Circe  laughs.) 
Ha,  Ha,  Ha!    I  will  get  Ulysses,  too.    Hark,  here  he  comes  now. 

Ulysses  (from  outside).    Let  me  in. 

Circe.  Welcome,  friend!  Come  in  and  sit  down!  You  look  as  though 
you  were  tired  and  hungry.    Take  some  wine  to  cool  you !    (They  sit  and  eat.) 

Ulysses.    Have  you  seen  some  men  come  by  here? 

Circe.  Your  men  are  in  the  sties.  You  belong  there,  too.  Off  with  you ! 
(She  touches  him.    He  does  not  change.    He  leaps  up  and  draws  his  sword.) 

Ulysses.  You  wicked  sorceress,  you  have  seen  my  men!  Change  them 
back  to  life  again,  or  you  shall  die! 

Circe.    Spare  me,  Ulysses,  and  I  will  do  anything  for  you ! 

Ulysses.  Will  you  promise  not  to  kill  us  and  not  to  change  us  into  any 
sort  of  animals? 

Circe.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  promise !  (Circe  goes  out.  When  she  returns  she 
brings  back  Ulysses's  men.) 

Men.    Ulysses,  Ulysses ! 

[Curtain.l 

ACT    III. 
Land  of  Ph/kacians. 
IClothcs  lying  on  the  shore.     Maidens  playing.l 

Nausicaa.  I  feel  a  little  cold  from  our  play  in  the  water.  Let  us  have  a 
game  of  ball. 

Maidens.    Yes,  yes,  a  game  of  ball ! 

First  Maid.    Throw  the  ball  to  me! 

Second  Maid.     Now  to  me! 

Nausicaa.    Oh,  it  almost  hit  me! 

Third  Maid.    There  it  goes  into  the  river. 

All.    Oh!   Oh!   Oh!   Who  is  that?    Who  is  that? 

First  Maid.  Let  us  run  and  hide.  (They  run  away.  Nausicaa  stops  and 
comes  back.) 

Ulysses  (coming  in  with  ball).  Come  back!  I  will  do  you  no  harm. 
I  have  brought  you  your  ball. 

Nausicaa.    Where  are  you  from? 
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Ulysses.    I  am  a  shipwrecked  sailor  washed  on  shore  last  night. 

Nausicaa.  Maidens,  come  back !  he  is  no  enemy.  (Maidens  come  back.) 
Here  are  some  clothes.    The  sea  has  spoiled  yours. 

Ulysses.  Thank  you !  I  will  go  and  put  them  on.  (Ulysses  goes  away. 
The  maidens  continue  their  game.) 

Nausicaa.    Perhaps  he  is  a  warrior  from  Troy. 

First  Maid.    He  does  not  look  like  a  common  man. 

Second  Maid.    He  seems  to  have  strong  amis. 

Third  Maid.    Throw  the  ball  to  me! 

Nausicaa.    He  must  be  a  hero  to  have  lived  through  that  storm  last  night. 

Fourth  Maid.  He  was  kind  to  get  our  ball  from  the  river.  (Ulysses 
comes  back.) 

Nausicaa.    Won't  you  come  and  play  ball  with  us? 

Maidens.    Yes,  yes,  come  and  play  with  us ! 

Ulysses.  I  will  try,  but  I  am  very  stiff  from  being  in  the  water  so  long. 
(They  all  play  ball.) 

Nausicaa.  It  is  growing  cool  and  late.  Let  us  go  home  I  Will  you  come 
with  us  stranger? 

iCurtain.} 

ACT    IV. 
In  the  King's  Palace. 

{King,  Queen,  Nausicaa,  and  Maidens  talking  together,  Ulysses  comes  in, 
and  stops  to  look;    then  runs  and  kneels  before  Queen.l 

Ulysses.  May  I  stay  in  your  palace  for  a  little  while?  I  am  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  and  my  comrades  were  all  drowned,  and  1  was  left  alone. 
Then  I  was  washed  upon  Calypso's  Island.  There  I  sat  on  the  shore  and 
watched  for  the  white  sails  of  a  ship ;  but  none  ever  came.  I  waited  on  that 
island  for  seven  years.  In  the  eighth  year  Calypso  told  me  I  might  go.  She 
brought  me  tools  and  led  me  to  the  forest.  There  I  built  a  raft.  Then  I 
sailed  out  into  the  sea  to  go  home.  But  a  terrible  storm  overtook  me  and 
dashed  my  raft  to  pieces  and  washed  me  upon  your  shore  last  night. 

King.    You  have  had  as  many  adventures  as  the  great  Ulysses. 

Queen.  Let  us  have  a  feast  in  his  honor.  Maidens,  prepare  the  feast. 
(Ulysses  and  King  walk  about  and  talk.    Maidens  work.) 

First  Maiden.  Queen,  the  feast  is  ready!  (All  sit  and  eat,  laughing 
and  talking.) 

King.  Demodocus,  sing  of  Troy  and  of  the  great  Ulysses !  Perhaps  the 
stranger  has  never  heard  of  them. 

Demodocus  (Takes  lyre  and  sings). 

Ulysses  the  brave!    Ulysses  the  true! 
He  conquered  the  land  of  Troy  and  burned 
It  to  the  ground.     Ulj'sses  the  brave! 
Achilles  was  shot;    the  Trojans  rejoiced 
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And  thought  they  could  win,  but  the  Greek  still  had  him 

Ulysses  the  brave !    Ulysses  the  true ! 

He  built  them  the  horse  of  wood.    There  they  hid. 

The  Trojans  came  out  and  took  the  horse  in. 

The  horse  hid  the  Greeks:    the  Greeks  conquered  Troy. 

(Ulysses  weeps  and  puts  his  niantle  over  his  face.    All  are  silent.) 

King.    Why  do  you  wpep?    Are  you  one  of  Ulysses's  men? 

Ulysses.  I  am  Ulysses!  After  Troy  had  fallen,  we  set  out  for  home. 
The  first  days  were  clear.  Then  a  storm  came  up.  When  the  storm  had 
passed  over,  we  saw  a  strange  shore  in  the  distance.  We  had  no  food.  So 
we  sailed  to  this  land  and  asked  the  people  of  a  little  city  for  food.  They 
refused  and  fought  with  us  and  drove  us  back  to  our  ships.  Away  we  went 
again,  hungry  and  tired.  After  many  days  we  came  to  the  lotus-eaters.  If  we 
had  stayed  and  eaten  the  flower,  we  should  have  dreamed  our  time  away.  So 
off  we  went.  Then  we  came  to  Circe's  Island,  and  went  down  into  the 
underworld;  and  after  that  we  went  through  the  dangerous  channel,  and  we 
met  the  sirens.  And  we  had  many  other  hard  adventures,  until  at  last  I  was 
shipwrecked  on  Calypso's  Island;    and  from  there  I  came  here. 

King.  You  surely  have  had  many  adventures,  and  if  you  like  now,  we 
will  send  you  home. 

Ulysses.  Thank  you,  friend !  I  am  longing  to  go  home  to  see  my  wife 
and  child.    I  have  not  seen  them  for  twenty  years. 

[Ci#r/am.] 

ACT   V. 
EuMi«us's  Hut. 

lEuttKeus  sits  in  his  hut  working,  Ulysses  comes  up  the  road  looking  like  a 
beggar.    Eumtpus  hears  footsteps  and  looks  up."] 

EuMyEus.  Welcome,  stranger!  Come  in!  You  look  poor  and  hungry. 
I  have  not  much  to  eat,  but  I  will  try  to  find  something.  The  best  goes  to  the 
palace  for  the  suitors.  Telemachus,  my  young  master,  has  been  trying  to 
drive  them  out.    They  want  to  marry  Penelope. 

Ulysses.    Is  this  the  land  where  Ulysses  lives? 

EuMiEUS.    Ah  yes !   But  Ulysses  has  not  lived  here  for  many  years. 

Ulysses.    But  who  is  king  now? 

EuMiEUS.  While  Ulysses  is  away  the  suitors  are  trying  to  get  the  throne. 
Penelope  does  not  want  to  marry  them;  but  if  Ulysses  does  not  come  soon, 
she  will  have  to.  Oh,  if  my  master  would  only  come!  Telemachus,  his  son, 
has  gone  to  Sparta  to  look  for  him. 

Ulysses  (looking  out  of  doors).    Someone  is  coming. 

EuM^us  (jumping  up).  It  is  Telemachus!  (He  runs  out  and  returns 
with  Telemachus.)    My  dear  young  master!    The  gods  have  kept  you  safe. 
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I  was  afraid  I  should  never  see  you  again.  Sit  and  let  me  look  at  you.  You 
do  not  often  visit  me.    But  did  you  learn  anything  of  your  father? 

Telemachus.  No!  Menelaus  and  Nestor  had  no  news  except  that  he 
left  Troy  safe.    I  fear  I  shall  never  see  him. 

Ulysses.    Ulysses  will  return. 

Telemachus.  What,  old  man?  Are  you  a  prophet?  But  all  beggars 
come  to  us  with  the  same  tale.  But  it  cannot  be  true.  Eumaeus,  I  have  not 
been  to  see  my  mother  since  I  came  back.  Go  to  the  city  and  tell  her  that  I 
am  here.  Cheer  her  heart!  (Eunugus  goes  out.  Telemachus  sits  thinking, 
Ulysses  sees  Athena  beckon  and  leaves  the  hut.  Soon  he  returns  looking  like 
himself.) 

Ulysses.    Telemachus ! 

Telemachus  (looking  and  leaping  up).  What  is  this?  Are  you  some 
god  ?    A  moment  ago  you  were  a  beggar.    Now  you  are  a  hero. 

Ulysses.  I  am  not  a  god,  Telemachus!  This  change  is  the  work  of 
Athena.    I  am  Ulysses,  your  father. 

Telemachus.    It  cannot  be  true!    My  father  is  dead. 

Ulysses.  Has  your  mother  never  told  you  of  the  great  hunt  where  your 
father  was  wounded?    See  the  scar! 

Telemachus  (joyfully).  My  father!  But  how  did  you  come  from 
Troy?    What  lands  have  you  seen?    What  adventures  have  you  had? 

Ulysses.  Sit,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  the  story,  and  you  shall  tell  me  of 
Penelope,  and  we  will  plan  the  driving  out  of  the  suitors.  But  my  coming 
shall  be  a  secret  to  all  but  you. 

iCurtain.l 

ACT   VI. 
In  Ulysses's  Palace. 
iSuitors  sit  eating.     Telemachus  enters.! 

First  Suitor.    Oh,  ho!    Telemachus! 

Second  Suitor.    With  news  of  the  great  Ulysses? 

Third  Suitor.    Full  of  wonderful  adventures,  I  suppose! 

Fourth  Suitor.    He  comes  to  visit  his  friends. 

Fifth  Suitor.  You  are  welcome  to  our  house,  stranger!  (During  this 
talk,  Telemachus  walks  gloomily  to  a  comer  and  sits  down.  Ulysses  enters  in 
rags.) 

First  Suitor  (pointing).    See!    A  beggar. 

Second  Suitor.     Did  Telemachus  bring  him? 

Third  Suitor.    Oh,  Perhaps  he  is  the  great  Ulysses !    (All  laugh.) 

Ulysses.    I  am  hungry,  my  lords !    Give  me  something ! 

Fourth  Suitor.  Yes,  surely !  Here  is  the  best  from  my  share.  (Throws 
bone  at  Ulysses.    Ulysses  walks  to  fifth  Suitor.) 

Fifth  Suitor.    No!   I  am  hungry  myself.    Go  and  ask  Telemachus! 
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Telemachus.  Come,  old  man!  Sit  with  me!  (All  feast  and  laugh  for  a 
while.) 

First  Suitor.    Let  us  leave  the  king  and  his  noble  guest.     (All  laugh.} 

Second  Suitor.    Yes,  there  is  better  sport  out-of-doors.    (Suitors  go  out.) 

Telemachus.  These  are  the  men  who  wish  to  marry  my  mother.  Now  I 
must  go  to  care  for  my  boat.  Surely  Ulysses  is  at  home  in  his  own  house. 
(Telemachus  goes  out.  Ulysses  sits  thinkng.  Penelope  comes  in.  Eurycleia 
follows.) 

Penelope.  Old  man,  you  are  welcome!  I  hear  that  you  have  a  story  of 
Ulysses. 

Ulysses.    Yes,  Lady  Penelope !    I  saw  him  at  Troy. 

Penelope.  Tell  me  of  him !  It  is  twenty  years  since  I  saw  my  dear  lord. 
People  try  to  make  me  think  that  he  is  dead.  But  I  believe  that  he  will  yet 
come  home. 

Ulysses.    And  so  he  will.    The  gods  are  keeping  him. 

Penelope.  And  then  he  will  draw  his  good  bow  and  drive  out  these 
suitors. 

Ulysses.    And  this  house  shall  be  rich  and  proud  again. 

Penelope.  Oh,  may  the  gods  send  him  soon !  You  say  that  you  once 
saw  Ulysses?  Tell  me  how  he  looked!  Was  he  still  strong  and  young? 
What  sort  of  clothes  did  he  wear?    When  did  you  see  him? 

Ulysses.  It  was  long  ago.  I  saw  him  at  the  council  of  chiefs  before 
Troy.  But  I  remember  that  he  wore  a  thick  purple  cloak,  and  his  chiton  was 
of  shining  linen.  He  wore  a  beautiful  pin  to  fasten  his  cloak.  It  was  of 
gold  with  a  carved  hound  holding  a  fawn. 

Penelope.  Now,  stranger,  you  shall  have  honor  in  my  house;  for  you 
have  told  me  a  pleasant  thing.  I  wove  that  cloak  and  that  chiton.  On  the  day 
when  he  sailed  I  took  them  from  the  chest  and  folded  them  and  I  gave  him 
the  pin.  Eurycleia,  this  old  man  has  walked  far.  He  must  be  footsore.  Bring 
water  for  his  feet!  (Eurycleia  gets  basin  and  washes  Ulysses's  feet.  She 
sees  the  scar  and  tries  to  cry  out.  Ulysses  stops  her.  They  look  at  Penelope, 
who  sits  thinking.) 

Penelope.    Good  night,  stranger!    You  are  welcome  in  my  house.    (She 

goes  away.) 

ICurtain.l 

ACT    VII. 
In  Ulysses's  Palace. 

iThe  Suitors  are  feasting  and  laughing.  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  sit  in  a 
comer  together.    Penelope  comes  in.    She  carries  a  bow.     All  the  Suitors  rise."} 

Suitors.    Lady  Penelope! 

Penelope.  For  a  long  time  you  have  wanted  me  to  marry  one  of  you. 
You  say  you  will  not  wait  any  longer.  But  it  is  hard  for  me  to  decide.  At 
last  I  have  thought  of  a  plan.    When  my  lord  went  to  Troy,  he  left  his  great 
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hunting-bow.  Now  I  promise  to  marry  the  man  who  can  shoot  through  the 
holes  of  twelve  ax-heads  set  up  in  a  row.  Often  I  have  seen  the  great  Ulysses 
<lo  it.  (Penelope  gives  bow  to  Eutnaus  and  goes  away.  Suitors  gather  around 
him.) 

All  (shouting).  Give  me  the  bow !  Give  me  the  bow !  (Eumceus  gives  it 
Jo  the  first  Suitor.    He  tries  to  string  it  and  fails.    All  laugh  at  him.) 

Second  Suitor.    He  is  weak! 

Third  Suitor.    He  can't  string  a  bow! 

FouRi  H  Suitor.  It  isn't  so  easy !  (Second  and  third  Suitors  try,  but  have 
no  better  luck.) 

First  Suitor.    Let  us  put  lard  on  the  bow! 

All.    Yes ! 

First  Suitor.    Eumaeus,  go  and  get  us  some!  (Eumaus  goes  out.) 

Ulysses.  Let  me  try  the  bow  to  see  whether  I  have  forgotten  all  1  knew 
about  archery.    (All  laugh  at  him.) 

Second  Suitor.  He  is  a  cheat.  He  wants  to  get  Penelope  for  his  wife. 
/Ulysses  holds  up  his  hand  as  a  sign  that  he  wishes  to  speak.) 

Ulysses.  It  is  not  for  that.  I  want  to  see  whether  I  have  forgotten  how 
to  draw  a  bow. 

Third  Suitor.  Let  Telemachus  try  first !  (Telemachus  takes  bow  and  is 
about  to  string  it,  but  he  looks  at  Ulysses  and  Ulysses  shakes  his  head.) 

Telemachus.  1  am  too  young  to  do  it.  (Gives  bow  to  Ulysses.  Ulysses 
strings  it  and  shoots  through  the  ax-heads.  Suitors  stand  still,  amazed  at  what 
Ulysses  did.) 

Suitors.    Come  help  us,  Telemachus,  to  get  the  beggar  out! 

Telemachus.    Nol    He  is  my  father. 

Ulysses.  I  am  Ulysses,  and  you  shall  not  stay  in  my  house  any  longer. 
Neither  shall  you  marry  Penelope.  (Ulysses  draws  his  bow.  Suitors  look  for 
weapons  and  begin  to  fight.    Ulysses  shoots  them  as  they  take  the  weapons.) 

ICurtain,} 

ACT   VIII. 

In  Ulysses's  Palace. 

iUlysses  and  Telemachus  stand  talking.     Penelope  comes  in.l 

Telemachus.    Mother,  this  is  Ulysses,  my  father! 
Penelope.    Ah !    It  cannot  be  true ! 
Ulysses.     Penelope,  do  you  not  know  me? 
Penelope.    How  can  you  prove  that  you  are  Ulysses  ? 
Ulysses.    Have  you  not  seen  this  ring  before? 
Penelope  (looking  at  it).    Ulysses! 

iCurtain.l 
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ACT   IX. 

In  Ulysses's  Palace. 

[Ulysses  sits  on  his  throne,.   Many  people  stand  about.'] 

All.    Ulysses  I    Ulysses  I    Our  king  I 

ICurtain.l 

Fourth-Graoe  Children. 
Francis  W.  Parker  School, 
Chicago. 


THE  DRAMATIC   SENSE  AN  AID   IN   LEARNING  A 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 

In  beginning  to  instruct  very  young  children  in  a  foreign 
language  it  is  most  important  to  connect  the  new,  strange  word- 
forms  with  ideas  of  which  the  pupil  is  clearly  conscious.  The 
study  becomes  difficult  and  unnatural,  if  new  sound-images  are 
added  to  those  already  present  without  linking  the  old  and  the 
new  so  that  idea  and  form  are  one  in  the  mind.  The  result  of 
such  separation  is  that  the  new  image  disappears  readily, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  fix  it ;  it  remains  outside  of  the  expeii- 
ence  of  the  pupil  and  has  no  relation  to  his  life.  The  first  task, 
therefore,  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language  is  to  bring  about 
this  connection,  to  bring  the  subject-matter  into  the  life  of  the 
child ;  the  second  task  is  to  get  the  child  to  use  the  acquired  terms. 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  in  the  teaching  of  a  modem  language, 
to  overwhelm  pupils  with  subject-matter;  with  phraseology 
which  they  will  understand,  but  not  use.  A  task  much  more 
difficult  for  the  teacher  is  to  keep  within  the  range  of  a  vocabulary 
so  limited  as  will  enable  the  children  to  make  use  of  all  its  terms. 
For  what  impulse  is  there  in  the  child's  own  nature  to  cause  him 
to  express  himself  in  a  foreign  tongue?  Very  little,  except  as  we 
employ  a  strong  stimulus,  by  utilizing  his  desire  to  be  active,  to 
do  something.  Herein,  then,  lies  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  two 
problems  of  associating  old  ideas  and  new  forms  of  expression; 
and  also  of  employing  the  strongest  impulse  of  the  child  for  using 
the  acquired  terms  himself. 

The  first  terms  in  a  foreign  tongue  should  be  the  expression 
of  a  child's  doings.  For  instance,  the  German  phrase,  "  Ich  gehe 
aus  dem  Zimmer,"  should  not  simply  be  memorized  as  a  sentence^ 
but  should  be  an  image  of  the  pupil's  action.  The  result  of  this 
method  is  that  great  interest  is  aroused,  that  all  consciousness  of 
imitation  disappears,  and  that  the  language  thus  acquired  will  be 
remembered.  Moreover,  the  pupil  has  ceased  to  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  teacher  for  something  to  say.    Every  action  of  his, 
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while  suggesting  a  new  expression,  forms  at  the  same  time  the 
motive  for  producing  the  new  form.  There  is,  however,  a  limita- 
tion to  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  way  above  mentioned.  We 
deal  with  class-room  instruction,  and  therefore  only  a  limited 
number  of  activities  can  be  introduced  naturally  into  the  work. 
A  great  many  everyday  activities  would  appear  absurd  if  per- 
formed in  a  class-room,  because  they  do  not  belong  there;  and 
yet  these  every-day  activities  are  far  too  important  to  be  left  out 
of  the  work.  But  how  can  we  make  them  seem  natural  ?  Simply 
by  appealing  to  the  child's  dramatic  sense  and  to  his  love  for* 
imitation. 

But  what  is  a  child's  dramatic  sense?  Two  years  ago  we 
tried  to  dramatize  the  fairy-tale  "  Snow  White  "  in  the  Labora- 
tory School,  with  children  from  nine  to  ten  years  of  age.  The 
children  took  great  interest  in  the  work;  but  when  we  came 
to  the  last  scene,  where  the  prince  appeared,  everyone  was  in 
favor  of  shortening  his  part  as  much  as  possible.  Some  thought 
it  would  be  silly,  and  others  said :  '*  Nobody  would  want  to  be 
the  prince;"  in  fact,  only  after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  could 
we  get  a  boy  to  take  that  part.  A  few  children  raised  objections 
even  to  the  introductory  scene,  where  the  mother  parts  with  her 
child.  Why  did  the  class  dislike  these  parts?  There  the  real 
nature  of  the  child  showed  itself  in  all  its  simplicity  —  sensitive 
to  the  highest  degree  to  all  that  is  unnatural  to  it.  The  prince, 
of  course,  is  supposed  to  be  in  love  with  the  princess;  there  an 
element  entered  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  child's  experi- 
ence, and  he  felt  this  instinctively.  Moreover,  there  was  a  slight 
touch  of  sentimentality  in  the  parting  scene  of  mother  and  child, 
because  the  mother  was  dying ;  and  that,  again,  a  child  could  not 
understand.  But  does  he  not  want  to  imitate  grown  people? 
Indeed  he  does,  for  the  children  were  delighted  to  take  the  part 
of  the  step-mother;  and  why?  first,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
acting  connected  with  this  part ;  and,  secondly,  of  all  emotions  he 
had  to  express  anger  alone,  which  is  certainly  not  foreign  to  his 
nature.  How  do  children  express  anger?  Do  they  show  this 
emotion  in  their  features  or  in  violent  gestures?  Indeed  they  do 
not,  at  least  not  naturally.  They  stamp  with  their  feet,  beat 
somebody;    at  any  rate,   do   something.     They  show  joy  by 
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dancing,  jumping,  or  clapping  their  hands,  but  not  by  unnatural 
gestures.  There  is  an  instinctive  feeling  in  children  for  real  art, 
also  for  dramatic  art.  An  unspoiled  child  in  his  naivete  is  the 
sharpest  and  best  critic,  as  well  as  the  most  courageous  one,  and 
we  shall  do  well  to  study  and  follow  his  nature.  This  nature  will 
shed  whatever  is  above  or  below  his  understanding,  and  a  study 
•of  it  will  keep  us  from  leading  his  imagination  astray  and  from 
spoiling  his  natural  instinct.  And  now,  what  is  the  dramatic 
sense  of  a  child  ? 

It  is  nothing  but  his  native  impulse  to  be  active,  combined 
with  his  love  for  imitation.  Nevertheless,  this  dramatic  motive 
affords  a  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  The 
expressions  for  the  different  actions  that  children  have  learned 
may  be  gathered  and  framed  into  a  whole  by  short  dialogues, 
from  which  we  can  gradually  proceed  to  little  plays.  These 
•dramatic  exercises  are  very  short  at  first;  with  the  growing 
vocabulary,  however,  their  length  is  increased.  On  Christmas  of 
1903  we  learned  and  acted  a  little  Christmas  play,  Der  Weihnachts- 
mann.  The  idea  was  to  bring  about  a  touch  between  American 
•children  and  the  true  German  Christmas  spirit.  Here,  not  the 
money  of  the  father  that  furnished  the  presents,  but  the  kindness 
and  generosity  which  the  children  showed  an  old  man,  the 
Weihnachtsmann,  in  disguise,  brought  a  return  in  the  form  of 
Christmas  presents.  The  Christmas  spirit  hovered  about  the 
liouse,  and  found  its  expression  in  the  songs  and  actions  of  the 
children.  The  two  little  girls  were  busy  baking  cookies:  the 
boys  were  sweeping,  cleaning,  and  making  things  for  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  One  boy  came  in  covered  with  snow,  carrying  the  tree 
that  he  had  chopped  in  the  woods.  All  were  helping  eager  to 
make  Christmas  beautiful,  until  they  heard  the  Christmas  bells 
sounding  through  the  winter  night,  causing  them  to  join  in  the 
old  German  Christmas  song,  "Stille  Nacht,  heilige  Nacht!" 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  Laboratory   School  the 

•children  presented  the  following  plays :    Schneewittchen,  Dornr 

roschefi,  Schneeweisschen,  and  Rosenrot;  and  in  the  spring  of 

1903  Reineke  Fuchs.     The  subject  of  the  last-mentioned  play 

was  taken  from  Goethe's  great  animal  epic  Reineke  Fuchs.    This 
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IS  not  the  place  to  indulge  in  a  consideration  of  the  high  value  of 
these  animal  l^ends,  "the  roots  of  which  lie  in  the  wild  sim- 
plicity of  the  oldest  races;"  but,  in  common  with  primitive 
people,  children  have  a  love  for  the  beasts  of  the  dark  forests. 

REINEKE   FUCHS. 

SCHAUSPIEL    IN    VIER    AkTEN,    DRAMATISIERT    NACH    GoETHES    EpOS    "  ReINEKS 

FuCHS." 


$$ 


Motto :     "  Wcr  fremde  Sprachen  nicht  kennt,  iueiss  nichts  von  seiner  eigenen. 

Chicago,  im  Juni  1903. 

(Gewidmet  unserer  lieben  Vorsteherin,  Frau  Professor  Dewey,  von  Gruppk 

Neun.) 

Reineke  Fuchs,  der  Schelm!    der  viel  hegangnen  Frevels 
HcUben  des  Hofes  sich  enthielt,  so  scheuet  das  Gewissen 
Licht  und  Tag,  es  scheute  der  Fuchs  die  versammehen  Herren; 
A  lie  hatten  bu  klagen;  er  hatte  sie  alie  beleidigt, 

— Goethe. 

AKT    I. 

Personen. 

Fuchs  ;  Lowe  ;  Bar  ;  Wolf  ;  Dachs  ;  Katze  ;  Hahn  ;  Hund  ;  Baubrin  ;  Bauer  ; 

viele  kleine  kinder. 

I.  Scene. 

Katze.    Au,  au,  lass  mich  loss,  lass  mich  los !    Du  tust  mir  weh. 

Hund.    Du  bist  ein  Dieb;  gieb  mir  den  Kuchen! 

Bar.    Hort  das  Geschrei !    Der  Hund  beisst  die  Katze. 

Lowe.    Geh,  Wolf,  und  trenne  die  Beiden !    Bring  sie  zu  mir ! 

Wolf.    Ja,  Majestat !   (Der  Wolf  fasst  die  Katze  und  den  Hund,) 

Wolf.    WoUt  ihr  das  sein  lassen !    Hort  auf  zu  zanken ! 

Hund.    Die  Katze  hat  meinen  Kuchen  gestohlen. 

Katze.    Der  Hund  hat  mich  gebissen. 

Wolf.    Seid  still !    Kommt  mit  zum  Konig !    Er  wird  euch  bestrafen. 

Lowe.    Schamt  euch,  dass  ihr  Streit  habt!    Was  ist  los? 

Katze  und  Hund.    Ich  habe  keine  Schuld. 

Lowe.    Seid  still  I    Stcllt  euch  unter  den  Baum ! 

Lowe.  Ruhig,  still,  oder  ich  will  nichts  mehr  horen !  Was  hat  der  Fuchs 
getan? 

Alle.    Er  hat  gestohlen,  er  hat  gestohlen. 

Lowe.    Einer  soil  sprechen. 

Wolf.  O  Konig,  du  bist  gross  und  machtig!  Hore,  was  ich  dir  iibcr 
Reineke  Fuchs  zu  sagen  habe!  Einmal  ging  ich  in  dem  Wald  spazieren.  Da 
horte  ich  ein  lautes  Geschrei.    Ich  lief  schnell  zu  der  Stelle,  von  welcher  das 
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Geschrei  kam.  Was  glaubst  du,  o  Konig,  was  ich  sah?  Hinter  einem  Busche 
sass  die  arme  Katze  und  schrie  so  laut  sie  konnte.  Der  Fuchs  hielt  die  arme 
Katze  bei  den  Ohren  und  zauste  sie,  und  wenn  ich  nicht  gekommen  ware,  so 
hattc  der  bose  Fuchs  sie  sicher  getotet. 

Katze.    Ja,  das  is  wahr,  o  Konig! 

Lowe.    Hat  sonst  noch  jemand  etwas  iiber  Reineke  Fuchs  zu  sagen? 

Alle.    Ja,  ich,  ich! 

Lowe.    Lasst  den  Hund  sprechen. 

HuND.  Einmal  waren  der  Fuchs  und  ich  Freunde.  Wir  gingen  zusam- 
men  auf  einem  Wege  spazieren.  Dann  sagte  ich  zu  dem  Fuchs :  "  Ich  habe  so 
lange  keine  Fische  mehr  gegessen ;  ich  mochte  so  gem  Fische  essen."  "  O," 
sagte  der  Fuchs,  **  das  ist  nichts ;  wir  kommen  gleich  zu  einem  Teich,  in 
welchem  viele  Fische  sind.  Du  musst  deinen  Schwanz  in  das  Wasser  hangen, 
dann  werden  die  Fische  kommen  und  anbeissen."  Ich  tat,  was  der  Fuchs  mir 
sagte.  Aber  es  war  Winter,  und  es  fror  sehr  stark.  Nach  einer  halben 
Stunde  war  mein  Schwanz  fest  gefroren.  So  verlor  ich  meinen  halben 
Schwanz.    Der  Fuchs  aber  lachte. 

Lowe.    Ist  das  wirklich  wahr?    Das  ist  schrecklich. 

Alle.     Da  kommt  der  Hahn. 

Hahn.  Sieh  hier,  o  Konig,  was  der  Fuchs  getan  hatl  Fines  Tages  kam 
der  Fuchs  zu  mir.  Er  war  wie  ein  Monch  gekleidet,  hatte  die  Hande  gefaltet 
und  betete.  Ich  sagte  zu  ihm :  "  Was  ist  geschehen,"  und  er  antwortete : 
"Ach  mein  lieber  Hahn,  fiirchte  Dich  nicht  mehr!  Es  ist  jetzt  Friede  auf 
der  Erde  unter  alien  Tieren.  Niemals  werde  ich  wieder  jemand  aus  deiner 
Familie  toten."  Nun  ich  glaubte  dem  Bosewicht,  ging  zu  meiner  Familie  und 
verkiindete:  "Ihr  konnt  jetzt  alle  ohne  Furcht  ausgehen."  Und  alle  gingen 
aus,  und  was  denkt  ihr,  was  geschah?  O  hort  alle,  hort  alle,  die  Schandtat 
des  Fuchses!  Der  Bosewicht  sass  hinter  dem  Zaun,  und  als  meine  Familie 
heraus  kam,  mordete  er  alle,  alle,  o  Konig !  Diese  hier,  meine  Tochter,  ist  die 
letzte.    Und  ich  bin  ganz  allein  auf  der  Welt. 

Alle.    Ja,  ja,  der  Fuchs  ist  ein  Morder.    Du  musst  ihn  toten. 

Lowe.    Hat  niemand  etwas  fiir  den  Fuchs  zu  sagen? 

Dachs.  Ich,  o  Konig,  bin  allein  ein  Freund  des  Fuchses;  er  ist  mein 
Onkel.  Ja,  der  Wolf  erzahlt  da  schreckliche  Geschichten  von  dem  Fuchs, 
aber  von  sich  selbst  sagt  er  nichts.  Hort  zu :  Einmal  waren  der  Fuchs  und 
der  Wolf  Freunde ;  sie  gingen  zusammen  auf  einen  Wege  spazieren.  Da  kam 
ein  Fuhrmann  des  Weges  daher.  "Ich  rieche  Fische;  auf  dem  Wagen  sind 
Fische."  sagte  der  Wolf ;  "  lege  dich  an  den  Weg  und  stelle  dich  tot."  Der 
Fuchs  legte  sich  an  den  Weg.  Der  Fuhrmann  sah  ihn  und  dachte:  "Das 
giebt  einen  schonen  Pelz  fiir  mich."  Er  stieg  von  dem  Wagen,  nahm  den 
Fuchs  und  legte  ihn  auf  den  Wagen  und  fuhr  weiter.  Nun  der  Fuchs  warf 
alle  Fische  von  dem  Wagen.  Als  er  fertig  war,  sprang  er  herunter  und  wolltc 
auch  Fische  haben.  Aber  der  Wolf  hatte  alle  gefressen.  Und  der  Hahn,  ach 
der  Hahn  klagt  immer. 
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Lowe.    Der  Fuchs  muss  zu  mir  kommen.    Aber  wer  will  mein  Bote  sein  ? 
Alle.    Ich  nicht,  ich  nicht ! 

Lowe.    Der  Bar  soil  gehen*    Er  ist  stark  und  kraftig.    Sag*  dem  Fuchs : 
"  Der  Konig  wiinscht,  dass  du  zu  ihm  kommst." 
Bar.    Jawohl,  Majestat! 

Worhang  fallt,} 

AKT    II. 

1.  Scene. 

IVor  der  Hohle  des  Fuchses.} 

Fuchs  (singt).    "  Im  Wald  und  auf  der  Heide  u.  s.  w."    Es  klopftl    Wer 
mag  da  sein?    Ich  will  einmal  sehen.    Aha,  der  Bar!    Wer  ist  da? 

Bar.    Ich  bin  es,  der  Bar.    Der  Konig  hat  mich  gesandt.    Du  sollst  zum 
Konig  kommen. 

Fuchs  (ofFnet  die  Tiir).  Ah,  guten  Tag,  mein  lieber  Bar!  Woher 
kommst  du? 

Bar.    Ich  komme  von  dem  Konig. 

Fuchs.    So  so  !    Warum  denn  will  der  Konig,  dass  ich  zum  Hofe  komme? 

Bar.    Die  Tiere  haben  dich  verklagt.    Der  Konig  will  dich  horen. 

Fuchs.  Ach  so!  Aber  sag  einmal,  lieber  Bar,  bist  du  nicht  sehr  hungrig? 
Du  hast  solch  einen  weiten  Weg  gemacht. 

Bar.  Ja,  ich  bin  wirklich  sehr  hungrig.  Ich  mochte  gem  ein  wenig 
geniessen. 

Fuchs.  Was  darf  ich  Dir  anbieten?  Ich  bin  so  arm.  Mochtest  du 
vielleicht  ein  bischen  Honig? 

Bar.  Honig!  Ach  ja,  Honig  esse  ich  fiir  mein  Leben  gem.  Hast  du 
welchen? 

Fuchs.  Ich  selbst  habe  keinen,  aber  ich  weiss  einen  Bauemhof,  auf  dem 
wir  Honig  finden  konnen. 

Bar.    O,  lass  uns  schnell  dahin  gehen !    (Beside  gehen  ah.) 

Fuchs.  So  komm!  Hier  liegt  ein  Baumstamm,  in  welchem  du  Honig 
finden  kannst.     Stecke  deine  Nase  recht  tief  hinein. 

Bar.    Au,  au,  auf 

Fuchs.    Ha,  ha !    Lass  dir  den  Honig  gut  schmecken ! 

Bar.    Au,  au,  ich  sitze  fest !    Mach*  mich  los ! 

Bauer.    Da  ist  ein  Bar,  da  ist  ein  Bar!    Schlagt  ihn  tot,  schlagt  ihn  tot! 

Bauerin.  Ein  Bar,  ein  Bar!  Kommt  alle,  wir  wollen  ihn  tot  schlagen! 
^Bdr  reisst  sxch  los.)  Der  Bar  ist  los,  der  Bar  ist  los !  Lauft,  lauft,  er  wird 
.uns  fresscn! 

Bauer.     Nein,  nein,  wir  wollen  ihn  tot  schlagen ! 

iVorhang  fdllt.l 

2.  Scene. 

lAm  Hofe  des  Konigs.l 
Wolf.    Auf,  auf,  zum  Hofe  des  Konigs!    Kommt  alle  herbei,  ihr  treuen 
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Untertanen!  Der  Bar,  der  Gesandte  des  Konigs,  ist  zuriickgekehrt ;  er  wird 
uns  erzahlen  von  der  neuen  Schandtat  des  Fuchses.  Herbei,  herbei!  (Alle 
kommen.) 

Bar.    O  weh,  o  weh !    Seht  mich  an !    Das  hat  der  Fuchs  getan. 

Lowe.    Seid  still !   Lasst  uns  horen,  was  der  Bar  zu  sagen  hat. 

Wolf.    Ruhe,  Ruhe,  der  Konig  will  sprechen !    Alle  sollen  sich  setzen. 

Lowe.    Lasst  uns  horen. 

Bar.  Ich  kam  zu  der  Hohle  des  Fuchses.  Reineke  Fuchs  war  sehr  freund- 
lich  gegen  mich  und  fragte  mich,  ob  ich  nicht  ein  wenig  Honig  haben  wolle^ 
Ich  sagte :  "  Ja,  sehr  gem."  So  gingen  wir  zusammen  zu  einem  Bauemhaus. 
Vor  demselben  lag  ein  Baumstamm.  Der  Fuchs  sagte :  "  Stecke  deine  Nase- 
recht  tief  hinein,  da  wirst  du  Honig  finden."  Ich  tat  es,  der  Baum  klappte  zu^ 
und  ich  war  gefangen.  Dann  kamen  der  Bauer  und  die  Bauerin  und  schlugea 
mich,  und  seht  hier,  meine  Wunden,  O,  sie  tun  so  weh  I 

Lowe.    Das  ist  schrecklich.    Was  sollen  wir  tun? 

Alle.    Den  Fuchs  toten,  den  Fuchs  toten! 

Lowe.     Ich   will   noch   einmal   Boten   senden.     Katze,  du   sollst  gehen, 

Katze.    Ja  wohl,  Majestat !     (Alle  ah.) 

iVorhang  fallt.l 

AKT    III. 
I.  Scene. 

Katze  (singt)..   "Fuchs,  du  hast  die  Gans  gestohlen." 

Fuchs.  Was  hore  ich?  Das  ist  die  Stimme  der  Katze.  Ich  muss  mal 
sehen,  ob  sie  kommt.    Ah,  da  ist  sie !    Nun  schnell  in's  Haus ! 

Katze  (klopft).  Reineke  Fuchs,  mach'  auf;  mach*  auf!  Ich  komme 
vom  Konig. 

Fuchs.  Ah,  guten  Tag,  liebe  Katze!  Wie  geht  es  dir?  Es  freut  mich 
sehr,  dich  zu  sehen.    Was  bringt  dich  hierher? 

Katze.  Ich  komme  vom  Konig.  Der  Konig  sagt,  Reineke  Fuchs  soil  zu 
mir  kommen.  Ich  habe  viel  Schlimmes  von  ihm  gehort.  Du  sollst  dich 
verteidigen. 

Fuchs.     So,  so!    Aber  willst  du  nicht  ein  wenig  herein  kommen? 

Katze.  Nein,  danke!  Ich  muss  sofort  zuriickkehren.  Doch  wiirde  ich 
dankbar  sein  fiir  etwas   Speise  und  Trank. 

Fuchs.  Ach  ja,  das  habe  ich  ganz  vergessen !  Aber  ich  habe  noch  eine 
Maus  im  Haus;    ich  will  sie  schnell  holen. 

Katze.    Ah,  schon ! 

Fuchs.     Hier,  lass  dir  die  Maus  gut  schmecken! 

Katze.    Danke  sehr! 

Fuchs.     Mochtest  du  nicht  noch  ein  paar  Mause  dazu? 

Katze.    Ja,  sehr  gem! 

Fuchs.    So  komm  mit  mir.    (Beide  gehen  su  dem  Bauernhause.) 
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FucHS.    Sieh,  hier  musst  du  durchkriechen.    Dann  wirst  du  vide  Mause 
finden. 
Katze.    Wirklich!    Aber  wird  niemand  kommen? 

FucHS.    O  nein! 

Katze.    Au,  au,  ich  bin  gefangen ! 

FucHS.  Ha  ha  h^l  Beissen  die  Mause?  Bring'  dem  Konig  meinen 
Gruss. 

Knabe.    Hier  ist  der  Dieb,  hier  ist  der  Dieb! 

Frau.  Ach  was,  das  ist  nicht  der  Dieb.  Fine  Katze  frisst  keine  Huhner. 
Lass  sie  laufen! 

Knabe.     Geh ! 

2.  Scene. 

Wolf  (blast  sein  Horn). 

TiERE.    Was  ist  los,  was  ist  geschehen? 

Wolf.  Kommt  alle  herbei,  kommt  herbeil  Die  Katze  ist  vom  Fuchs 
zuruckgekommen.    Sie  ist  grausam  verstiimmelt.    Der  Konig  kommt. 

Lowe.    Nun  erzahle  uns,  was  geschehen  ist. 

Katze.  Ich  kam  zum  Hause  des  Fuchses.  Reineke  Fuchs  war  schr 
freundlich  gegen  mich.  Er  fragte  mich,  ob  ich  nicht  ein  paar  Mause  haben 
mochte.  Ich  sagte.  "  Ja,  sehr  gern."  Nun  gingen  wir  zu  einem  Bauemhaus. 
Unter  der  Scheunentiir  war  ein  Loch.  "Durch  dieses  Loch  musst  du 
kriechen,"  sagte  Reineke  Fuchs.  Ich  kroch  hindurch  und  war  gefangen.  O 
weh,  die  Knaben  haben  mich  so  geschlagen,  und  ein  Auge  habe  ich  verloren ! 
Seht  hier ! 

Lowe.  Das  ist  schrecklich.  Ich  muss  Soldaten  zu  ihm  schicken,  oder  will 
noch  Jemand  zu  ihm  gehen? 

Dachs.  Lass  mich  gehen,  o  Konig!  Ich  werde  den  Fuchs  gewiss  mit- 
bringen,  denn  ich  bin  sein  Neffe. 

Lowe.    Gut,  so  geh!    Wann  wirst  du  zuriickkommen ? 

Dachs.    Morgen  in  acht  Tagen  werde  ich  zuriickkommen. 

Lowe.  Nun  gut,  und  an  dem  Tage  will  ich  Gericht  halten.  Kommt  dann 
alle  hierher! 

Alle.    Heil,  heil  dem  Konig! 

[Vorhang  fallt.l 

AKT    IV. 
I.  Scene. 
Fuchs.    Ah,  da  kommt  ja  mein  lieber  Neffe,  der  Dachs! 
Dachs.     Guten  Morgen,  lieber  Onkel!     Wie  geht  es  dir?     Weisst  du 
warum  ich  komme? 

Fuchs.  Ja  gewiss,  du  kommst  zum  mich  zu  holen.  Erzahle  mir  doch 
mal,  was  hat  man  eigentlich  gegen  mich  gesagt.  Warte  einen  Augenblick. 
Kinder,  bringt  ein  paar  Stiihle ! 

Dachs.    Du  bist  schlimm  daran.    Alle  haben  dich  verklagt.    Finer  sagt. 
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du  habest  gestohlen,  ein  anderer,  du  habest  gemordet,  und  alle  wollen  deinen 
Tod.  Warum  hast  du  auch  soviel  Boses  getan?  Du  musst  dich  bessem  und 
mit  mir  zum  Konig  kommen. 

FucHS.  Ja,  ich  muss  mich  bessem;  ich  will  auch  mit  dir  gehen.  Geh' 
doch  in's  Haus  und  sage  mciner  Frau  guten  Tag. 

Dachs.    Das  will  ich  tun,  aber  wir  mussen  bald  fort  gehen.    (Ab.) 

FucHS.  Ja,  gleich!  Was  kann  ich  tun,  was  soil  ich  dem  Konig  sagen? 
Ah,  ich  weiss  schoni 

FucHS.  Lebt  wohl.  Kinder!  Seid  brav  und  ich  bringe  euch  etwas 
Schones  mit! 

2.  Scene. 

t 

Wolf.  Kommt  alle  herbei,  kommt  alle  herbei!  Der  Fuchs,  unser 
Todfeind,  ist  gekommen.  Der  Konig  wird  nun  Gericht  halten.  Kommt  alle 
herbei  I 

Lowe.  Der  Angeklagte  ist  hier.  Nun,  bringt  vor,  was  ihr  iiber  ihn  zu 
klagen  habt. 

Hahn.    Reineke  Fuchs  hat  meine  ganze  Familie  ermordet. 

Katze.    Reineke  Fuchs  hat  mich  betrogen.    Ich  have  nur  noch  ein  Auge. 

Wolf.  Ich  habe  gesehen,  wir  er  den  Hasen  behandelt  hat.  Und  mich 
hat  er  oft  betrogen. 

Bar.    Seht  hier  meine  Wunden  I    Das  hat  Reineke  Fuchs  getan. 

Lowe.    Reineke  Fuchs  was  kannst  da  auf  diese  Klagen  erwindem? 

Fuchs.    Nichts,  o  Konig!    Ich  weiss,  dass  ich  schwer  gefehlt  habe. 

Lowe.  So  nehmt  Reineke  Fuchs  gefangen,  und  wir  wollen  Gericht  uber 
ihn  halten.  Wir  wollen  ihn  zum  Tode  verurteilen  oder  zu  lebenslanglicher 
Gefangenschaft. 

Wolf.  Jawohl,  Majestat !  Hier  ist  die  Ume,  hier  sind  die  Kugeln.  Die 
schwarzen  sind  fiir  Tod,  die  weissen  ftir  Gefangenschaft.    Nun  beginnti 

Lowe.    Zahle  die  Kugeln. 

Wolfe.     Nur  eine  weisse  Kugel,  alle  an  dem  sind  schwarz. 

Lowe.    Das  Urteil  lautet  auf  Tod  durch  den  Strang. 

Wolf.    Reineke  Fuchs,  du  wirst  Morgen  gehangt  werden. 

Fuchs.    Ich  habe  es  verdient. 

Lowe.    Fiihrt  Reineke  Fuchs  in's  Gefangnis. 

Alle.    Hurra,  hurra!    Der  Fuchs  wird  sterben!    Hurra,  hurra! 

Alle  (singen).    "Das  Fiichslein  lag  unter'm  Birken  reis." 

Dachs.    Warte,  Reineke  Fuchs!    (Beiseite.)    Ich  will  dir  helfen! 

Bar.    Der  Fuchs  ist  los.    Der  Fuchs  ist  los. 

Alle.    Fangt  ihn,  fangt  ihn! 

[Ende.l 
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DRAMATIC  PLAY  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Of  all  ages  of  man  perhaps  the  time  of  childhood  is  the  most 
dramatic.  During  the  play  period  of  growth  the  child  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  construction  of  a  world  of  his  own  in  which  he  utilizes 
the  fragments  wrested  from  the  other  world  which  surrounds 
him.  He  takes  on  character  after  character,  adjusting  and 
arranging  such  properties  as  the  part  demands  and  Aance  throws 
in  his  way.  This  age  of  impersonation  b^ins  very  early,  as  all 
observers  in  the  nursery  know.  The  baby  of  two  and  a  half  years 
will  assume  a  part  and  keep  it  faithfully,  rising  to  the  dramatic 
when  he  demands  that  his  play-fellow  enter  into  the  action  in 
rejoinder  or  counter-play.  To  suppose  that  imagination  in  the 
average  American  kindergarten  needs  stimulus  is  to  suppose  that 
Newcastle  is  suffering  for  want  of  coals.  It  reminds  one  of  a 
question  recently  stated  as  a  great  educational  problem  at  one  of 
our  educational  associations :  "  How  can  I  generate  spontaneity 
in  children?"  The  question  might  perhaps  be  better  stated  as, 
"How  have  I  successfully  checked  spontaneity?" 

There,  are  processes  enough  going  on  about  a  child  to  furnish 
him  with  motive  and  dramatic  personae,  and  he  is  not  long  in 
supplying  a  plot  sufficient  for  his  purposes.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
drum  up  a  play  in  the  kindergarten  or  first  grade,  but  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  a  selection.  In  the  short  three  hours  that  the  chil- 
dren spend  together  something  significant  should  be  undertaken 
as  subject-matter  for  their  plays,  and  they  should  learn  to  make 
their  various  suggestions  cohere,  and  organize  themselves  for 
parts  and  action.  It  is  essential,  if  the  play  of  school  be  anything 
more  as  education  than  the  plays  of  home  and  street,  that  they 
leave  a  residuum  or  bias  toward  something  that  can  be  grown 
into.  The  processes  or  people  that  enter  into  their  dramatizations 
should  have  a  meaning  as  social  factors,  and  the  dramatization 
should  assist  in  their  comprehension  of  the  functions  really  per- 
formed in  life.  On  the  side  of  literature,  something  may  be  said 
also  of  the  possibility  of  seizing  the  dramatic  moment  suggested 
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by  such  Stories  as  have  a  dramatic  core.  These  situations  drama- 
tized surely  lend  vigor  and  elasticity  to  a  child's  grasp  of  the 
form  and  content  of  essentially  dramatic  literature.  The  ten- 
dency has  been,  so  far  as  songs  and  stories  are  concerned,  to 
dramatize  too  much,  and  to  force  an  action  where  the  text  sug- 
gests little.  There  are  many  pretty  things,  many  lovely  things, 
that  have  no  definite  action  which  would  appeal  to  a  child's 
dramatic  impulse.  Sunbeams  are  pervasive,  enveloping,  subtle, 
quiet.  There  is  nothing  in  sunlight,  or  sun  shafts,  to  suggest 
action ;  nothing  that  a  child  would  spontaneously  tend  to  repre- 
sent. The  same  is  true  of  many  other  impersonations  encouraged 
in  the  kindergarten.  They  are  pretty ;  the  children  like  the  per- 
formance ;  but  they  are  not  quite  true  to  the  sincere  play  impulse, 
too  much  an  outgrowth  of  the  teachers  grown-up  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  things  represented,  and  undertaken 
because  some  attractive  little  song  suggests  the  ideas  dramatized. 
Nothing  is  gained  of  force  and  vitality  by  this.  The  power  to 
seize  upon  the  significance  of  a  dramatic,  living,  moving  point  in 
a  situation  is  born  in  children,  and  to  keep  this  vigorous  interpre- 
tative power  alive,  it  must  be  trusted  to  them  to  give  us  hints 
as  to  the  nature  of  situations  that  are  worth  while  as  material  for 
dramatic  representation.  Watch  children  at  play  in  the  nursery 
or  garden,  or  on  the  playground,  in  small  groups,  and  see  the 
centers  around  which  their  action  vibrates.  There  is  "  go  "  and 
character  in  every  motif.  But  in  all  there  is  definite  action  which 
has  appealed  to  the  actor,  and  not  a  subtle,  quiet  thing,  however 
he  may  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  latter. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  imper- 
sonation is  a  most  general  form  of  expression  at  this  age,  so 
much  of  the  kindergarten  play  should  be  developed  at  the 
initiative  of  the  teacher  rather  than  that  of  the  children;  and  not 
only  at  the  initiative  of  the  teacher,  but  often  after  a  model  which 
she  sets  up  for  them  to  copy.  In  this  instance  she  usurps  more 
than  her  just  pedagogical  right,  as  a  grown-up  play- fellow  and 
general  manager.  The  great  function  of  play  is  that  of  revealing 
a  child's  idea  to  himself,  and  the  great  motive  force  in  play  is  the 
impulse.     Consequently,  if  play  is  to  be  conserved  as  the  great 
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educational  force  of  the  kindergarten,  it  must  hold  fast  to  these 
two  conditions:  spontaneity,  or  the  impulsive  carrying  out  of 
the  idea;  and  fidelity,  or  truth  to  the  idea,  however  crude  it 
may  be.  Through  this  very  crude  expression  the  kindergartner 
is  enabled  to  read  the  indefiniteness  of  the  idea,  and  so  can  work 
to  build  up  definiteness  through  fresh  experiences,  rather  than 
by  taking  that  easy,  but  dangerous,  short-cut  of  conscious 
imitation. 

To  illustrate  this  point  'the  following  instance  may  be  cited : 
A  group  of  children  were  playing  at  mowing  grass  with  a  scythe. 
Their  movements  were  absurd  from  the  representative  point  of 
view.  There  was  little  or  no  sign  of  imaginative  purpose  back 
of  the  gymnastic  in  the  children's  minds.  The  teacher  began  to 
suggest :  "  That's  not  the  way.  This  is  how  the  man  swings  his 
scythe.''  But  she  checked  herself  and  stopped  the  play  to  ask 
some  questions  concerning  the  farmer's  use  of  the  grass — 
whether  he  wanted  much  or  little  hay,  where  he  would  cut  to  get 
the  most  hay,  etc.  In  a  moment  the  play  was  resumed  with  an 
entirely  different  comprehension  showing  through  the  children's 
action,  utterly  at  variance  with  their  former  careless  hacking. 
It  was  not  imitation  in  this  case,  but  heightened  intelligence  which 
changed  the  form  of  the  play.  It  is  much  simpler,  of  course,  to 
say :  '*  Look  at  John,  he  knows  how  to  cut  grass; "  thereby  losing 
the  leverage  for  securing  a  growing  clarity  of  ideas  through  play 
representations.  In  resorting  to  conscious  imitation  not  only  is 
thought  lost,  but  the  repetition  of  this  appeal  leads  to  the  mental 
habit  of  depending  upon  others  unduly  for  stimulus  and  for 
confirmation.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  imitation 
that  takes  place  under  the  spell  of  a  growing  idea,  and  that  which 
merely  aims  consciously  to  copy  some  counterfeit  presentment  of 
the  true  thing.  The  former  has  a  vast  background  of  unrealized 
possibility,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  a  superficial  and  fixed  finish, 
which  invites  no  further  contact,  and  suggests  no  vistas  to  be 
explored. 

Teachers  and  onlookers  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  value  of 
crude,  incoherent  efforts  at  dramatization,  which  are,  nevertheless, 
at  the  root  of  original  power,  while  they  feel  the  charm  of  chil- 
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dren  engaged  in  a  perfectly  moving  game  or  routine  dramati- 
zation. It  is  probable  that  in  plays,  as  well  as  in  other  forms  of 
activity  demanding  effort  at  original  construction,  there  should 
be  rhythms  of  action,  so  that  effort  and  crude  experiment  may 
alternate  with  the  practice  of  a  partially  acquired  skill,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  repeating  the  expression  of  a  worked-out  thought. 

This  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  process  of  arriving  at  an 
imaginative  whole  is  frequently  seen  where  children  at  home  will 
spend  hours  in  arranging  for  a  play  which  in  actual  performance 
lasts  but  a  few  minutes.  The  arrangement  of  scenery,  acquisition 
of  properties,  practice  and  shifting  of  parts,  and  preparation  of 
costumes,  and  the  organization  of  the  whole  imaginative  con- 
struction, are  the  great  thing  from  the  child's  point  of  view,  and 
the  educative  aspect  of  it  as  well. 

Life  is  teeming  with  situations  of  dramatic  value  to  a  little 
child,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  function  not  to  teach  to  play,  nor  set 
the  form  of  play,  but  to  assure  the  bringing  up  of  subjects  that 
have  dramatic  moments,  and  then  to  seize  the  dramatic  moment 
just  when  it  will  contribute  most  to  a  child's  realization  of  the 
whole  picture  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

If  play  in  the  form  of  "make-believe"  is  then  so  spontaneous 
and  universal,  why  is  the  habit  so  common  of  setting  up  routine 
forms  of  dramatization  in  kindergartens?  There  are  many 
reasons,  but  I  believe  that  the  following  factors  are  responsible 
in  the  main :  first,  the  desire  to  make  plays  conform  to  the  satis- 
factory forms  of  the  old  traditional  games ;  second,  the  massing 
of  children  in  divisions  too  large  for  natural  groupings  in  self- 
initiated  plays. 

In  studying  the  old  ring  games,  it  is  seen  that  in  most  of 
them  the  dramatic  side  is  subordinated  to  an  end  which  has  its 
point  of  interest  in  the  culmination  of  some  matter  of  chance  or 
of  competition.  There  is  often  a  slight  dramatic  element  in  the 
words  of  the  accompanying  rhyme,  or  in  action  which  merely 
serves  to  introduce  the  main  interest  or  climax.  In  many  of  the 
old  English  games  the  point  hangs  on  the  selection  of  someone, 
by  chance  or  by  favor,  for  a  kiss,  which  forms  the  climax;  in 
others  it  ends  in  a  chase.    When  sifted  of  other  interests,  chief  of 
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which  are  rhythm,  repetition,  and  concerted  action,  the  gist  of  the 
round  games  sifts  down  to  one  of  these  two  climaxes.  Froebel 
saw  the  charm  of  the  form  of  rhythmic  and  concerted  action  in 
these  old  games,  and  suggested  the  substitution  of  a  more  worthy 
content. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  kindergarten  games  are  not 
played  by  kindergarten  children  on  the  street  or  on  playgrounds. 
If  this  is  true,  it  may  possibly  be  that  in  the  representative  game 
of  the  kindergarten  the  dramatic  element  has  been  kept  at  the 
expense  of  some  point  or  end  which,  if  incorporated,  would  make 
the  game  live  after  the  immediate  situation  of  interest  (out  of 
which  a  dramatic  play  is  born)  has  passed.  Many  of  the  old  tra- 
ditional games  show  a  process  of  degeneration  in  which  all 
vestiges  of  meaning  have  disappeared  from  the  ideas  expressed 
in  rhyme,  but  in  many  of  these  the  zest  of  the  little  players  foe 
the  outcome  is  not  diminished  by  the  idiocy  of  the  expressed 
sentiments.  Some  children  were  overheard  in  a  public-school 
yard  singing: 

The  needy  spider, 

The  dust  applied  'er 

The  tread   that   runs   so   true; 

which,  as  the  action  of  the  game  soon  revealed,  was  a  modifica- 
tion of. 

The  needle's  eye, 
That  doth  supply 
The  thread  that  runs  so  truly. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  children  was  apparently  as  great  as  when 
they  sang  the  descriptive  song  correctly. 

The  persistence  of  these  old  games  through  years  and  cen- 
turies seems  to  indicate  that  routine  form,  rhythm,  concerted 
action,  repetition,  and  some  form  of  surprise,  or  some  outcome 
not  wholly  known  at  first,  are  the  main  factors  in  a  long-lived 
game.  It  is  a  question  whether  such  games  do  not  furnish  their 
own  justification,  without  trying  to  introduce  dramatic  features 
for  the  sake  of  embodying  a  dramatic  content  in  this  form.  The 
dramatic  is  sure  to  sink  into  the  automatic  and  become  a  mere 
adjunct  to  the  main  point.     Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  the 
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dramatic  features  of  these  games  be  minor  accessories,  and  save 
the  stress  upon  dramatic  expression  for  occasions  that  demand  it? 

There  are  occasions  continually  arising,  in  the  following  out 
of  some  phase  of  industry,  in  which  dramatization  is  the  only 
mode  of  expression  that  will  organize  the  activity  in  the  group  of 
children.  In  these  cases  thought  and  feeling  are  ripe  for  action, 
and  the  action  is  most  effective  in  its  reaction  upon  the  mental 
picture,  clarifying  it  and  showing  the  individual  his.  own  weak- 
ness of  imagery.  Other  occasions  grow  out  of  dramatic  stories, 
and  can  be  utilized  with  similar  effect. 

There  are  plenty  of  g^mes  without  the  grotesqueness  or 
coarseness  found  in  some  old  games  that  have  the  values  enumer- 
ated above  as  lasting — namely,  physical  action,  rhythmic  move- 
ment, concerted  action,  and  the  elements  of  chance  or  competition 
—  which  are  quite  within  the  comprehension  of  kindergarten 
children.  Such  games  are  familiar  enough.  "Pussy  Wants  a 
Corner,"  "  Cat  and  Mouse,"  "  Lame  Fox  in  the  Barnyard,"  and 
"  Drop  the  Handkerchief  "  are  all  of  this  order. 

Dancing  games  in  simple  ensemble  forms  there  are  in  plenty 
for  poise  and  rhythm ;  and  ball  games,  with  vigorous  free  action, 
that  can  be  played  outdoors  or  in,  with  or  without  the  accessories 
of  teachers  and  music,  which  would  all  meet  the  need  of  games 
that  can  be  played  by  children  in  groups  out  of  doors. 

■ 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  that  play  be  spontaneous  and  free. 
It  must  grow  and  reflect  growth,  and  be  subject  to  the  touch  of 
the  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  kindergartner,  who  can  put  in 
her  word  at  the  right  time.  That  is  where  the  teacher's  art 
enters  in  the  guidance  of  these  plays  —  not  for  external  finish, 
but  for  the  sake  of  internal  reflection  and  thoughtful  readjust- 
ment by  the  children. 

Bertha  Payne. 

The  Univepsity  of  Chicago 
College  of  Education. 


THE  WOODMAN  AND  THE  GOBLINS. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  woodman  lived  in  the  heart  of  a  very  thick  wood. 
I  don't  know  where  the  wood  was  —  Scotland  maybe,  or  Gennany,  because 
there  are  not  very  many  thick  woods  left  in  Scotland.  And  this  woodman 
lived  all  by  himself.  He  did  not  have  any  wife  to  look  after  him  or  any 
children  to  look  after.  But  he  was  a  clever  old  fellow  and  managed  things 
somehow.  He  built  his  own  house  and  did  his  own  cooking  and  mended  his 
clothes  and  did  all  the  washing  that  he  considered  quite  necessary.  It  wasn't 
a  very  nice  house,  not  very  clean  and  not  very  tidy.  He  thought  that  things 
were  tidy  enough  when  they  were  around  where  they  would  be  handy,  and 
he  had  sometimes  to  look  about  a  long  while  when  he  wanted  a  new  dish-rag. 
And  when  anything  got  lost  he  had  nobody  to  blame  but  himself. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  was  like?  He  was  a  little  stumpy  fellow,  rather 
fat,  like  Santa  Glaus,  and  rather  good-natured^  though  not  altogether  so 
good-natured  as  Santa  Glaus.  And  he  didn't  have  bright  red  clothes,  and 
white  fur,  and  white  hair,  and  red  face.  His  hair  was  grey,  his  face  was  the 
color  of  old  furniture,  and  his  clothes  were  made  of  brown  leather,  with 
skewer  things  here  and  there  for  buttons;  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  sew  buttons 
on  leather,  and  now  and  again  a  bit  of  string  does  about  as  well. 

Well,  one  afternoon  he  suddenly  remembered  tliat  he  had  to  go  to  the 
village,  which  was  miles  and  miles  away,  to  get  a  new  ax.  His  old  one  was 
of  no  use;  he  had  sharpened  it  so  often  that  there  was  very  little  of  it  left, 
and  he  had  work  to  do  the  next  day  and  needed  the  ax  badly.  So,  though  it 
was  getting  latish,  and  it  would  be  dark  before  he  could  get  back,  and  the 
wood  was  dark  early  —  you  know  woods  are  always  dark  early,  and  where 
the  trees  grow  thick  it  is  sometimes  dark  there  all  the  time  —  he  started  oflF. 

He  found  his  way  to  the  village  all  right,  got  the  ax,  and  set  out  on  his 
way  home  again.  He  didn't  bother  about  its  getting  dark;  at  any  rate  he 
didn't  bother  much.  He  knew  the  way  well  enough,  and  would  have  told  you 
that  he  could  find  his  way  home  with  his  eyes  shut.  He  didn't  think  much 
about  it.  He  was  thinking  about  something  quite  different.  He  was  thinking 
about  some  bogie  stories  that  some  silly  folks  up  at  the  village  were  telling. 
And,  looking  up  suddenly,  he  discovered  that  he  didn't  know  where  he  was. 
The  road  looked  different  somehow.  He  couldn't  remember  ever  having  been 
there  before  It  was  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  he  had  ever  been  in  The 
trees  grew  very,  very  close  together  —  so  close  that  he  could  hardly  squeeze 
through. 

When  he  was  looking  about  to  try  to  find  the  path  —  it  was  so  dark  he 
could  hardly  see  at  all,  he  had  to  feel  about  with  his  hands  —  in  a  hollow 
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place  in  the  roots  of  a  huge  beech  tree  he  came  upon  six  —  I  think  it  was 
six  — big  eggs. 

Now,  he  was  not  hunting  for  eggs,  but  these  were  so  big  and  queer- 
looking,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  that  they  excited  his  curiosity.  He  thought  to 
himself :  "  Til  take  them  home  and  hatch  them  out  and  see  what  kind  of  a 
queer  fowl  will  come  out  of  them.  If  I  can  get  hens  that  lay  thumping  big 
eggs  like  that  every  day,  I  won't  have  far  to  look  for  a  breakfast."  So  he 
took  them  up  and  started  to  look  for  the  road  again.  He  found  it  after  a  bit 
of  trouble,  and  got  home  safe  and  sound  without  meeting  any  other  adventure. 

When  he  got  into  the  house,  he  looked  at  the  ^gs  again  and  thought  what 
a  splendid  omelet  they  would  make.  He  was  very  hungry  after  being  in  the 
woods  so  long.  Then  he  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  hatch  one  and  get 
a  hen  that  would  lay  more  eggs  like  these.  Then  he  was  afraid  that  the  one 
he  saved  might  be  a  bad  one  and  not  hatch  at  all.  Then  he  talked  the  matter 
over  with  himself  and  decided  reluctantly  (he  was  very  hungry)  to  hatch 
them  all  out,  just  to  be  on  th^  safe  side. 

How  was  he  to  hatch  them.  He  couldn't  stay  in  bed  for  three  weeks; 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  He  was  afraid  to  trust  the  cat,  and  the  cat 
wouldn't  do  it  if  he  asked  her;    and,  besides,  she  was  not  big  enough. 

He  thought  of  a  piece  of  red  flannel  that  he  thought  to  make  shirts  of, 
and  he  cut  it  up  and  wrapped  the  eggs  each  in  a  piece  and  set  them  around 
the  fire;  and  for  three  weeks  he  kept  the  fire  going  at  not  too  fierce  a  heat, 
and  never  letting  it  go  out  either  day  or  night.  It  was  a  great  responsibility, 
but  if  one  wants  something  one  must  work  for  it,  and  he  wanted  hens. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  the  eggs  showed  signs  of  life.  They  moved 
a  little  —  just  a  teeny,  teeny  little  bit;  he  had  to  look  very  close  to  be  quite 
quite  sure.  And  at  last  one  began  to  chip,  and  another  began  to  chip.  One  of 
the  cracks  opened,  and  out  came  —  not  a  chicken's  head,  as  he  expected — but 
a  little  fist,  a  little  squirming  hand  —  something  like  a  bab3r's  hand,  only 
smaller,  and  dark  in  color,  almost  black,  a  kind  of  a  purply  color.  And  soon 
there  was  a  cracking  and  a  squealing  and  a  squirming,  and  out  of  one  egg 
bobbed  a  head,  and  out  of  another  a  foot ;  and  after  the  hands  and  heads  and 
legs  the  bodies  came  wiggling,  and  six  of  the  queerest-looking  imps  that  you 
could  imagine  were  soon  sprawling  on  the  floor.  Did  you  ever  see  little 
doggies  or  little  puppies,  when  they  are  just  newly  bom  —  the  funny  way  th^ 
stretch  their  necks  about  and  tumble  over  one  another?  Well,  these  goblins 
behaved  like  that. 

The  poor  man  didn't  know  what  to  think  or  say  or  do.  He  stood 
scratching  his  head  and  staring.  He  never  had  any  family  before,  and  he 
didn't  have  any  neighbors  to  give  him  any  advice  what  to  do  now.  The  poor 
things  looked  cold.  They  didn't  have  any  clothes  on.  Th^  hatched  out  of 
the  eggs  without  any  clothes.    They  looked  blue,  and  he  looked  blue. 

Do  you  know  what  he  did?  He  just  snipped  a  little  rotmd  hole  out  of 
each  of  the  pieces  of  flannel  that  the  eggs  had  been  wrapped  in,  and  he  put 
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them  over  the  little  shivering  bodies,  with  their  heads  sticking  out  of  the 
holes.  It  was  funny,  but  he  didn't  laugh;  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  get  a  big 
family  like  that  so  suddenly,  and  especially  when  you  don't  expect  it 

Then  he  had  to  feed  them.  I  don't  know  how  he  did  it ;  he  didn't  have 
any  feeding-bottles.  1  suppose  he  dipped  bits  of  flannel  into  the  milk,  and 
then  let  them  suck  the  flannel.  They  weren't  old  enough  for  a  few  days  to 
manage  to  suck  it  through  straws;  but  that's  what  they  did  later  on,  when 
they  could  help  themselves. 

I  can't  tell  you  all  the  trouble  he  had  with  them,  or  what  he  did  when 
they  were  sick  —  they  were  often  sick,  because  they  ate  and  ate  all  day 
and  every  day,  and  didn't  know  when  to  stop.  All  this  kept  the  poor  old 
man  very  busy,  and  the  goblin  babies  were  a  great  anxiety  to  him.  Some- 
times he  was  so  tired  of  it  all  that  he  thought  of  running  away  and  leaving 
them  altogether. 

But  he  always  consoled  himself  with  one  thought :  "  When  they  grow  up, 
they  can  work  for  me.  If  I  work  for  them  so  hard  now,  they  will  surely  do 
things  for  me  by  and  by."  He  imagined  them  running  his  errands  to  the 
village,  and  cooking  the  food,  and  tidying  up  the  house,  and  chopping  the 
firewood,  and  going  down  to  the  spring  for  drinking  water. 

But  as  they  got  older,  instead  of  helping  him,  they  hindered  him  more 
and  more.  "  Nothing  to  help  and  everything  to  hinder "  seemed  to  be  the 
rule  of  their  life.  They  were  terribly  full  of  mischief.  They  didn't  laugh  or 
talk  much,  but  they  were  always  busy  doing  something  they  ought  not  to  do. 
The  house  was  nearly  set  afire  more  than  once  by  their  tricks.  But  I  had 
better  not  tell  you  the  kinds  of  pranks  they  played,  lest  it  should  put  naughty 
ideas  in  your  heads. 

The  poor  man  was  often  nearly  out  of  his  wits  with  their  wickedness,  and 
when  he  was  angry  he  could  almost  have  killed  them,  when  they  did  some- 
thing especially  atrocious.  At  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  decided 
that  he  must  do  something  to  get  finally  rid  of  them. 

Now,  though  they  were  so  lively  and  full  of  sin  all  day  long,  whenever 
the  candle  was  lit  in  the  evening  a  strange  change  came  over  them.  They  all 
became  quiet  at  once.  They  stopped  whatever  they  were  doing — putting 
walnut  shells  on  the  cat's  feet,  or  spreading  sticky  stuff  in  the  old  man's 
books  —  whatever  they  were  doing  indeed,  and  gathered  in  around  the  table* 
and  leaned  their  elbows  on  it  and  their  chins  in  their  hands,  and  stood 
staring  at  the  candle  with  eyes  like  the  letter  O  with  a  dot  in  the  middle. 

So  one  night,  when  the  candle  was  lit,  an  idea  came  into  the  woodman's 
head.  He  thought :  "  I  know  what  I  will  do.  I'll  take  them  back  to  the  place 
where  I  got  the  eggs.  If  I  put  the  candle  in  the  lantern,  they  will  follow  the 
light,  and  I  will  take  them  to  the  beech  tree  and  leave  them  there,  and  some 
of  their  own  people  will  be  sure  to  find  them." 

He  took  the  candle  and  put  it  into  the  lantern,  and  all  the  goblins 
crowded  around  to  see  him  do  it;   and  they  chatted  among  themselves  like 
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l)ats,  without  taking  their  eyes  off  the  candle  long  enough  to  wink.  They 
•didn't  wink;  they  just  stared  and  stared  and  stared,  till  the  old  woodman 
felt  himself  staring  too  in  sympathy.  But  he  was  desperate,  and  made  for  the 
door  and  passed  out  into  the  night. 

They  all  came  stumbling  after,  without  looking  at  their  feet  or  where 
they  were  going,  with  eyes  glued  to  the  light.  Sometimes  one  fell,  but  got 
-up  again  in  a  moment,  and  went  bumping  into  his  neighbor  as  before. 

On  the  queer  procession  moved  through  the  dark  woods,  and  the  maddest 
shadows  and  the  wildest  lights  danced  around  their  path.  If  they  hadn't  been 
goblins,  they  would  have  been  scared  out  of  their  five  wits.  There  was  no 
sound  but  the  crackling  twigs  under  their  feet,  or  the  dull  thud  when  one 
tumbled  down  for  a  moment  over  a  root  or  stone. 

The  woodman  found  the  beech  tree  and  recognized  it  again  by  its  odd 
shape.  He  hung  the  lantern  on  a  broken  branch ;  and  after  seeing  that  it  was 
secure,  he  turned  to  go  home. 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  come  through  the  woods  with  a  lantern,  and 
another  to  go  through  these  tangled  paths  in  the  dark.  When  he  turned  he 
could  see  nothing.  Total  darkness.  He  looked  back  at  the  light.  The 
goblins  had  squatted  down  on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  sat  staring  up  at 
the  lantern.  He  turned  away  again,  and  went  groping  forward  like  a  blind 
man.  Branches  struck  him  sharply  in  the  face ;  he  hurt  his  hand  on  a  branch 
that  broke  as  he  thrust  it  aside;  he  slipped  on  a  bit  of  wet  ground  and  fell 
to  the  earth.  He  got  up  on  his  knees  and  crawled  forward  a  little  farther, 
^nd  something  clutched  him  by  the  belt.  He  got  a  terrible  fright,  thinking 
it  was  some  monster;  but  when  he  felt  it  over  he  found  it  was  only  a  big 
fallen  branch  that  had  caught  his  belt.    He  lay  and  sweated  with  fear. 

Then  he  sat  up  and  turned  to  the  light  again.  It  had  a  strange  homelike 
-feeling  about  it.  His  anger  against  the  goblins  had  given  place  to  his  terror 
of  the  woods.  The  little  homely  faces,  all  so  quiet  now,  attracted  him  in  spite 
of  himself. 

And  the  light  seized  him  more  and  more,  and  though  he  struggled  for  a 
time  against  the  magic  of  it,  he  gave  up  at  last,  and  crept  back  to  the  little 
group  he  had  left.  He  took  a  place  in  the  circle,  forgetting  everything,  and 
filled  with  a  great  still  hunger  for  the  light  of  the  lantern.  The  spell  had 
'Come  upon  him  too. 

John  Duncan. 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

This  Story  was  told  by  Mr.  Duncan  to  a  group  of  little  children 
just  before  Halloween.  The  children  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
act  it  out.  This  arranged,  there  followed  a  friendly  discussion  on 
the  ways  and  means  of  doing  it.  Each  contributed  his  i)art ;  each 
judged  of  the  value  of  the  suggestions  made,  and  helped  to  decide 
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upon  the  final  results.  The  outline  of  the  play  was  first  decided 
upon,  then  the  main  action,  then  the  speeches,  then  the  scenery, 
and  finally  the  costumes. 

The  speeches  developed  in  the  efforts  to  act  out,  and  were 
the  result  of  necessity.  Things  had  to  be  made  clear  in  some 
way,  and  the  woodman  had  no  one  to  talk  to  but  himself,  unless 
he  talked  to  the  cat,  which  was  suggested,  but  was  given  up 
because  the  cat  did  not  seem  a  friendly  one.  These  speeches  were 
written  out  afterwards  from  memory.  They  were  changed  at 
every  rehearsal  and  left  quite  indefinite,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
woodman  at  the  last. 

The  initiative  was  the  children's;  the  product  is  their  own. 
It  was  arrived  at  by  free  and  independent  thought;  it  was  a 
freeing  of  the  children's  own  power  to  think,  judge,  and  deter- 
mine ;  it  was  a  co-operation  with  others  in  the  solving  of  certain 
problems,  a  putting  of  things  together,  and  a  seeing  and  enjoying 
of  what  happened  as  a  result.  They  found  their  complete  satis- 
faction in  playing  the  story  out  to  the  school  Halloween  morning. 

M.  R 

THE  WOODMAN  AND  THE  GOBLINS. 

CHARACTERS. 
WooDiiAN.        Ghosts  and  Witches.        Goblins. 

COSTUMES. 

WooDiiAN :     breeches  and  jacket  of  brown  leather,  or  any  cloth  that  resembles 

leather;   g^ay  wig. 
Goblins  :    union  suits,  close  fitting,  of  gray  or  dull  brown. 
Ghosts  and  Witches  :    long  robes,  or  cloaks  with  flowing  sleeves,  dark  gray, 

brown,  black  or  white. 
Eggs  are  made  of  wire,  in  half  or  quarter  ovals,  and  covered  with  white  or  gray 

paper. 

ACT  I. 

[Interior  of  woodman's  hut:  fireplace,  cupboard,  bed,  table,  stool.  Things 
in  disorder,'} 

Woodman  (seated  at  table).  Oh  dear !  I  am  so  tired  of  getting  my  own 
meals.  I  wish  I  had  someone  to  help  me.  I  sometimes  go  without  cooking, 
because  I  hate  to  cook.  Now  I'll  get  the  partridge.  (Goes  after  it.)  Why! 
Where  is  it?  (Hunts  for  it.)  Til  warrant  the  cat  has  it!  (Looks  for  cat.) 
Ah  there  she  goes!  (Chases  cat  out  of  the  room  and  throws  wood  after  it. 
Cat  meows.  He  peers  after  her.)    Her  eyes  blaze  like  a  witch's.    I  have  some 
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bacon  anyway.  (Hunts  for  bacon,  slices  it,  and  puts  it  on  the  fire.  Burns 
finger.  Puts  food  on  table.  Hunts  for  knife  and  spoon.  Sits  down  and 
begins  to  eat.  Suddenly  in  alarm  exclaims.)  My,  I  have  to  go  to  town 
tonight  to  get  a  new  ax !  I  hate  to  go  through  the  woods.  The  witches,  and 
goblins,  and  fairies,  and  ghosts  are  all  out  tonight.  Last  Halloween  a  man 
saw  a  light  far  off  in  the  wood.  He  couldn't  take  his  eyes  off  it.  He  followed, 
and  suddenly  it  vanished,  and  he  was  up  to  his  neck  in  water.  (Looks  around 
and  sees  goblin  at  window.)  My,  but  I  hate  to  go !  What's  that  at  the  win- 
dow? (Looks  around  a^ain.)  It  looks  like  such  a  queer  face.  I  do  have  to 
go,  and  I  might  as  well  start  at  once.    (Puts  on  coat  and  hat,  and  slowly  leaves 

room.) 

ICurtain.l 

ACT  II. 

[Dark  woods;  large  tree  in  center.  Enter  woodman  with  a  new  ax  over  his 
shoulder.    Six  large  eggs  lying  about  the  big  trecl 

Woodman.  My,  those  were  queer  creepy  stones  they  were  telling  in  the 
village  —  of  bogies  and  ghosts  and  goblins.  I  can  fairly  see  them  now. 
(Stares  about.)  Why,  where  am  I  ?  This  road  looks  strange !  I  don't  believe 
I  have  ever  been  here  before !  The  trees  arc  so  close  together !  (Begins  to  feel 
around  for  a  path,  and  comes  up  to  th  tree  where  he  finds  the  six  eggs.) 
Eggs !  Big  eggs !  (Tries  to  see,  feels  them  over,  counts  them.)  I'll  take  them 
home  and  hatch  them  out,  and  see  what  kind  of  queer  fowl  will  come  out  of 
them.  If  I  can  get  hens  that  will  lay  thumping  big  eggs  like  these  every  day, 
I  won't  have  far  to  look  for  a  breakfast.  But  how  can  I  hatch  them?  I 
can't  stay  in  bed  with  them  three  weeks,  and  I  can't  trust  the  cat,  even  if  she 
were  big  enough.  (Puzzled  and  distressed.)  Ah,  I  know !  I'll  wrap  them  in 
that  red  flannel  I  bought  for  a  shirt  and  set  them  about  the  fire.  (Takes  off 
his  jacket  and  spreads  it  out  to  carry  eggs.    Begins  to  gather  them  together.) 

iCurtain.l 

ACT  III. 

llnterior  of  woodman's  hut.  Eggs  before  the  fireplace,  covered  over  with 
pieces  of  red  Aannel  to  keep  them  warm.    Goblins  inside.l 

Woodman  (standing  in  front  of  fireplace  looking  at  eggs).  What  queer 
eggs  these  are !  They  have  been  here  by  the  fire  for  three  weeks  now.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  coming  out  prett)  soon.  (Sees  a  little  movement..  First 
one  and  then  another  begin  to  chip.  Hears  a  crackling  noise.)  They  are 
beginning  to  hatch  now.  (Then  one  of  the  cracks  open  and  a  hand  comes  out, 
then  a  leg,  then  a  head,  and  then  all  the  goblins  are  squirming  and  wiggling 
and  stretching  themselves  on  the  floor.  Woodman  is  both  astonished  and 
frightened.)  What  shall  I  ever  do  with  these  things?  They  need  clothes, 
food,  and  everything.  Ah,  I  know!  (Cuts  holes  in  red  flannel  squares  that 
have  been  over  eggs  and  puts  them  on  goblins,  pulling  them  over  their  heads. 
Gets  some  milk  and  dips  a  rag  in  it;    gives  goblins  to  suck.)     Well,  if  I 
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have  to  take  care  of  you,  you  have  to  work  for  me  by  and  by.  I  know  what 
you'll  have  to  do:  you'll  have  to  cook  my  food  and  wash  my  dishes;  you'll 
carry  water  and  go  on  errands.    I  hate  to  do  these  things  myself,  anyway. 

[Curtain.l 

ACT  IV. 

ilnterior  of  woodman's   hut.     Goblins   around   a   dish,   all   eating   together, 
gobbling  down  the  food.     Woodman  watches  them.l 

Woodman.  O  dear!  They  are  eating  so  much  and  so  fast,  they  will 
make  themselves  sick  again,  and  keep  me  awake  all  night  with  their  cries. 
-(One  goblin  begins  to  howl  and  dance  with  pains,  and  runs  and  l%es  doxvn 
in  corner  of  room.)  I  am  tired  of  living !  I  believe  Fll  run  away  and  leave 
them  altogether.  But  no !  they  would  die  of  cold  and  hunger.  I  can't  do  that 
(Goblins  gradually  scatter  about  room,  playing  tricks  on  each  other  and  on  cat. 
Woodman  sits  down  to  read.  Goblins  continue  to  play  around  room.  They 
tease  woodman,  and  finally  he  spanks  one.  This  frightens  them,  and  they 
huddle  together  and  begin  to  cry.)  Oh,  I'm  almost  crazy !  I  know  I  I'll  light 
the  candle.  That  will  quiet  them.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  ever-  quiets  them. 
(Lights  candle.  Light  fascinates  goblins,  who  instantly  stop  crying  and,  softly 
creeping  nearer,  sit  perfectly  spellbound,  their  chins  in  their  hands,  never 
moving  eyes  from  light.)  Well,  I'm  glad  something  will  keep  those  pests 
still.  (Reads  on.  Suddenly  puts  down  book.)  How  in  the  world  shall  I  ever 
get  rid  of  them?  I've  had  them  for  a  year  now.  I  thought  they  would  be  of 
some  use,  but  they  grow  more  and  more  mischievous  every  day.  They  pester 
the  life  out  of  me ;  and  the  cat  is  as  bad  as  they  are.  They  have  bewildered 
her.  (Thinks.)  Ah,  I  have  it !  This  is  Halloween  again.  I'll  put  that  candle 
into  my  lantern,  and  see  if  they  will  follow  the  light.  If  they  will,  I'll  take 
them  back  into  the  woods,  to  the  beech  tree  where  I  found  the  eggs,  hang  my 
lantern  there,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  people.  Then  I'll  -go  home. 
(Woodman  tries  his  plan.  Goblins  watch  and  follow  lantern  about  room. 
Just  as  he  leaves  door,  he  says  delightedly.)  It  works !  It  works !  It  works ! 
(All  stumble  out  after  him,  eyes  glued  on  light.) 

ICurtain.l 

ACT  V. 

lfVt7ods.     Shadowy  figures  Hitting  about  in  the  dark.l 

Woodman   (comes  through  forest,  followed  by  goblins,  stumbling  over 

'each  other,  eyes  glued  on  light.    He  hangs  his  lantern  up.    They  form  a  circle 

around  it,  never  turning  eyes  away.    He  looks  at  them).     Ugh!     I  mustn't 

look  at  it  myself.    It'll  bewitch  me  too.    (Covers  his  eyes,  and  is  leaznng  when 

ghosts  frighten  him.    Shadowy  figures  meet  him  at  every  turn.    He  falls  over 

a  tree  or  stump,  and  is  in  terror  of  dark  and  shadows.    Turns  back  to  light, 

glad  to  see  it  and  goblins.    Becomes  fascinated  by  it,  and  slowly  sinks  on  his 

.knees  and  takes  his  place  among  goblins,  with  eyes  fixed  on  light.) 

iCurtam.l 


CONCERNING  DRAMA  AND  ORATORY  IN  THE 

SCHOOL. 

The  emphasis  laid  by  students  in  our  day  upon  the  kinds  or 
species  of  literature  ought  to  yield  some  light  to  those  who  teach 
children  in  that  subject.  If  there  is  a  psychic  and  social  inevitable- 
ness  in  the  literary  kinds;  if  there  is  an  unvarying  range  of  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  among  the  species  upon  the  same  level;  if 
there  are  differences  among  the  species  which  indicate  their 
adaptability  to  children  of  different  ages,  the  trying  question  of 
choosing  for  the  schools  should  have  the  benefit  of  whatever 
simplification  and  certainty  may  come  from  these  facts. 

In  accord  with  what  seems  to  be  the  drift  of  thinking  about 
other  subjects  in  the  elementary  school,  the  literature  used  in  this 
period  should  be  of  the  kind  that  gives  a  large  and  free  sweep  of 
activity,  and  that  exhibits  literary  phenomena  in  their  simpler, 
more  striking  aspects.  Those  broad  and  simple  pictures  of  human 
life  and  achievement  which  we  desire  to  present  here  we  find  most 
readily  in  the  epic  kind  of  literature — the  ballad,  the  saga,  the 
romance.  The  well-chosen  epic  story  comes  near  to  presenting 
a  direct  and  unmixed  interest.  It  lacks  little  of  being  a  purely 
individualistic  and  single-minded  matter,  for,  in  it  the  child 
can  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  hero,  the  flow  of  incident  and 
accomplishment,  with  very  little  diverting  of  his  mind  to  side 
issues.  There  is  little  complication  of  interests,  little  interweaving 
of  plot,  practically  no  modification  of  motives,  no  introspection  or 
analysis,  none  but  the  simplest  interplay  of  characters. 

The  more  striking  and  primary  things  of  literary  form  which 
we  desire  the  child  to  feel  at  this  stage  of  his  experience  are  to  be 
found  in  the  simple  ballads  and  lyrics  —  poetry  which,  so  far  as 
its  subject-matter  goes,  is  broad  and  direct  like  the  stories,  and 
for  its  verse-form  is  of  the  singing  kind,  simple  and  melodic,  easily 
set  to  music,  easily  trumpeted  forth  in  the  joyous  jog-trot  so  dear 
to  the  elementary  ear,  reveling  as  it  does  in  the  riches  of  rhs^thm 
and  rhyme  and  meter. 
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But  in  the  last  year  (merely  to  set  a  limit)  of  the  elementary 

^school  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  secondary  school  there 
comes  a  change.  The  children  turn  voyagers,  setting  sail  each 
from  his  island  of  childhood,  on  a  stream  full  of  craft  to  be 
reckoned  with;  they  make  port  in  a  busy  harbor;  they  set  foot 
upon  crowded  city  streets  where  people  stream  in  and  out  of 
temple  and  market  and  playhouse;  dropping  the  figure,  the  child 

^  becomes  conscious  of  the  complexity  of  interests  in  life,  and 
b^ins  to  take  on  his  relations  to  the  world.  His  studies  in  his- 
tory have  now  become  studies  in  the  interweaving  of  human 
destinies,  the  interaction  of  complex  factors.  His  own  experi- 
ence he  now  sees  as  a  constant  compromise  and  adjustment. 
Social  institutions  press  their  claims;  the  college  looms  just 
ahead,  conditioning  all  his  undertakings;  the  church  makes 
its  appeal  or  asserts  its  rights;  upon  all  too  many  children  the 
institutions  of  business  and  industry  begin  to  call.     So  epic 

»  simplicity  and  directness  no  longer  satisfy  him  as  a  picture  of 
human  achievement  —  they  no  longer  represent  life  as  it  b^ns 
to  show  itself  to  him.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  right  moment  to 
introduce  him  to  the  drama,  the  literary  drama  as  it  is  actually 
constituted?  Of  course,  he  will  have  had  throughout  his  ele- 
mentary period  plays  made  for  him,  and  made  by  himself,  but 
these  were  only  the  epic  material  put  into  shape  under  the  most 
primitive  of  dramatic  impulses  —  those  of  dialogue  and  action; 
plays  which  were  little  more  than  games  and  little  other  than 
speechifying.  But  now  he  has,  perhaps,  his  first  moment  of  real 
ripeness  for  the  characteristic  dramatic  things,  such  as  the  clash 

,  and  combination  of  institutions  with  one  another,  the  revolt  of 
the  individual  against  the  institution,  with  his  final  ruin  or 
adjustment,  the  claim  of  law  and  an  impersonal  moral  order, 
the  interweaving  of  interests  and  motives,  the  evolution  of  char- 
acter under  the  action  of  these  larger  influences  and  the  action 
of  other  characters.  In  short,  have  his  own  experiences  not 
now  prepared  him  for  what  is  in  art  the  most  characteristic  pre- 

*  sentation  of  the  complex  of  human  society  —  the  literary  drama? 
Luckily,  there  are  in  the  literary  drama  grades  and  shades  of  com- 
plexity, and  a  wide  range  of  choice  as  to  the  nature  and  difficulty 
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of  the  problems  involved.  One  would  scarcely  encourage  the 
eighth-grade  child  or  the  high-school  freshman  to  attack  the 
intricate  adjustment  and  interplay  of  Hamlet;  he  would  surely 
not  be  expected  to  follow  the  baffling  complexities  of  social,  per- 
sonal, and  economic  considerations  through  The  Pillars  of 
Society.  But  The  Merchant  of  Venice  offers  problems  and  situa- 
tions that  he  can  understand ;  in  Julius  Ccesar,  in  JVilhelm  Tell, 
in  the  Wallenstein  plays,  in  Macbeth,  noble  and  finished  dramas 
as  they  are,  he  encounters  nothing  too  mature  or  complex  for 
his  comprehension  and  appreciation.  On  the  contrary,  the  ideas 
and  situations  are  precisely  those  that  satisfy  his  interest,  and 
legitimately  enlarge  his  horizon. 

In  matters  of  form  the  child  at  this  period  is  ready  to  pass 
from  the  simple  music  of  lyric  and  ballad.  He  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  more  delicate  and  remote  effects  of  dramatic  verse;  and 
he  should  now  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  sonorous  and  lofty 
music  of  impassioned  prose.  Now,  if  ever,  he  has  his  prime  hour 
of  readiness  for  the  orators,  both  because  the  subject-matter  of 
the  orations  appeals  to  him  as  never  before,  and  perhaps  as  it 
never  will  again,  since  he  is  now  for  the  first  time  interested  in 
social  and  political  questions  of  the  kind  with  which  the  orators 
deal,  and  since,  as  he  goes  on,  he  will  probably  grow  less  acces- 
sible to  the  emotional  appeal  made  by  oratory;  and  because  he 
needs  the  artistic  enlargement  and  satisfaction  that  he  would  get 
from  the  musical  flow  of  eloquent  prose. 

And  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  oratory  and  the  drama 
are  primarily  and  predominantly  spoken  literature  should  be 
always  in  view.  The  very  fundamental  fact  of  literary  form, 
that  it  is  intended  to  reach  us  through  the  ear  and  not  through  the 
eye,  has  almost  dropped  out  of  consciousness,  so  deep  has  been 
our  long  enslavement  to  the  printed  book.  Literature  should,  in  * 
the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  the  first  of  the  disciplines  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  printed  book,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is, 
almost  the  last.  But  all  the  signs  point  to  such  an  emancipation, 
and  toward  a  revival  of  oral  literature.  In  such  a  revival  the  , 
teacher  of  literature  can  materially  assist  by  training  children,  at 
the  hour  of  their  first  readiness  for  them,  in  oratory  and  in  drama. 
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Such  a  training  calls  for  a  close  correlation  of  the  studies  in 
literature  at  this  period  with  the  training  in  vocal  and  dramatic 
expression  —  in  acting  and  speaking.  Such  a  correlation  would 
free  the  discipline  in  expression  from  the  stigma  of  being  mere 
elocution.  It  would  put  behind  the  children  a  vital  reality  which 
they  desired  to  express,  and  it  would  open  a  suitable  avenue  for 
the  active  side  of  the  work,  so  essential  in  the  study  of  literature. 
It  would  do  something  to  free  the  children's  literature  from  that 
unreasonable  connection  with  composition  in  which  it  has  suffered 
so  much.  If,  instead  of  producing  stale  or  crude  literary  criticism, 
as  our  children  now  too  often  do  by  way  of  themes  saddled  upon 
their  literature,  they  were  learning  to  render  with  intelligence, 
with  taste,  with  emotion,  the  words  of  the  masters  themselves, 
great  would  be  the  gain  to  the  children  in  interest  and  sincerity, 
and  incalculable  the  beneficent  effect  upon  the  literary  and 
dramatic  art  of  the  future. 

Porter  Lander  MacClintock. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 
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Educational  and  Scientitic  works 
pritilid  in  English,  German, 
French,  and  all  other  modem 
languages.  EUimala  furnished. 
58th  St.  kud  Cllta  Ava.,  CHICAGO 


I  Photo  Lenses  I 

I  and  Shulters  ol  every  | 

I  kind  for  all  purposes ; 

Professional, 

Amateur,  Process. 

Sold  Raund  lh«  World  od  (II 
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■  Baasch  &  Lomb  Opt  Co., 


H)ecennial  publicatione 

Uf)e  UNIVERSITY  o/  CHICAGO 


FIRST     SKRIKS 

The  First  Series  consists  of  ten  volumes  representing  the  work  of  research  of  the  severml 

of  the  University.    These  articles  are  also  issued  in  separate  form  as  reprints.    Sixe,  qoarto. 

SECOND     SKRIES 

The  following  octavo  volumes  of  the  second  series  are  Announced  : 


Vol.  L  The  Life  and  Repentaunce  of  Marie  Mag- 
dalone.  By  Lewis  Wager.  A  morality  play 
reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1566-67, 
edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  by  Frederic  Ives  Carpenter. 
Pp.  xxxvi  +  91,  cloth.  Net,  $i.oo\  postpaid, 
|z.o8. 

Vol.  n.  The  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
By  Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall.  Pp.  538,  cloth. 
Net,  I3.00;  postpaid,  l3.ao. 

Vol.  m.  Light  Waves  and  their  Uaet.  By  Albert 
A.  Michelson;  with  zo8  drawings  and  three 
colored  plates.  Pp.  164,  cloth.  Net,  |a.oo; 
postpaid.  |a.ia. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Poems  of  Anne  Countess  of  Win- 
chilsea.  From  the  original  edition  of  1713  and 
from  unpublished  manuscripts,  edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Myra  Reynolds. 
Pp.  cxxx  +  434,  cloth.     Net,  I3.00;    postpaid, 

I3-3S- 
Vol.  V.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  Belong- 
ing to  the  Koajrunjik  Collection  of  the  British 
Haseom.  By  Robert  Francis  Harper.  Pp. 
xxx  +  iao,  cloth.    Net,  |6.oo;  postpaid,  $6,12. 

Vol.  VI.  La  Peifecta  Casada.  Por  el  Maestro  F. 
LUYS  De  Leon.  Texto  del  Siglo  XVI.  Reim- 
presi6n  de  la  tercera  edici6n,  con  variantes  de 
la  primera,  y  un  pr61ogo.  Por  Elizabeth 
Waliace.  Pp.  xxvii+ 119,  cloth.  Net,  $i.$o] 
postpaid,  5i'58. 

Vol.Vn.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and 
American  Monetary  History.  By  Sophon  isb a 
P.Breckinridge.  Pp.  xvii  + 180,  cloth.  Net, 
I2.00;  postpaid.  5a'i5* 

Vol.  Vm.    The  Rdle  of  Diffusion  and  Osmotic 
Pressure  in  Plants.    By  Burton  £.  Livings- 
ton.    Pp.  144,  cloth.     AV/,  5i-5o;   postpaid, 
^1.61. 


Vol.  DC.  A  History  of  the  OrsenlMiclcs,  wtth 
Special  Reference  to  the  Bcononilc  0mm- 
qaences  of  Their  Issue.  By  Wbsuey  Claik 
Mitchell.  Pp.  xiv+ 500.  cloth.  Ar*i,$^Mo; 
postpaid,  $4.23. 

Vol.  X.  The  Stady  of  Stellar  BrolntioB:  A  Fof- 
ular  Account  of  Modem  Methods  of  Asti^ 
physical    Research.      By  Grorge   Eluult 

Hale.    [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  ZI.  Studies  in  Logical  Theory.  Edited  by 
John  Dewey  with  the  ooK>peration  of  members 
and  Fellows  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Pp.  riv+3oo.  cloth.  Net,  I3.50;  postpaid.  ^67. 


Vol.  xn.    The  Place  of  Apocalyptic  KeosUii- 
ism  in  the  New  Testament.      By  Shailkk 

Mathews.    [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XTTI.    Glacial  Studies  in  Greenland.       By 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlin.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XIV.  Lectures  on  the  Calcolos  of  Vatiji- 
tions.    By  Oskar  Bolza.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XV.  Studies  in  General  Physiology.  By 
Jacques  Loeb.  Part  I,  pp.  400,  cloth,  ^et, 
53.00;  postpaid,  $3.ao.  [In  preparation.] 
Part  II.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XVI.  The  Finality  of  the  Christian  ReUgloB. 
By  Georre  Burman  Foster.    [In  prepaza- 

tion.] 

Vol.  XVn.  Predecessors  of  Goethe  in  Italy  la 
the  Eighteenth  Centary.    By  Camillo  von 

Klenze.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XVm.  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Serrlee 
of  the  Sciences.  By  Jacobus  H.  van  't  Hoff, 
Professor  Ordinarius  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. English  version  by  ALEXANDER  SifflTR. 
Pp.  150,  cloth.    Net,  5i'5o;  postpaid,  ^i.6ou 


FOR       SALE       BY       BOOKDEALERS       OR       THE       PUBLISHERS 

6S^  University  of  CKicago  Press  x  CHICAGO 


Colorado— 

That's  the  title  of  a  handsome  new  book  of  seventy-two 
pages,  beautifully  printed,  bound  and  illustrated;  fifty-six 
pictures  of  Colorado's  matchless  mountains,  valleys,  streams, 
lakes  and  forests. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  most  delightful  vein  and  gives 
pleasing  glimpses  of  a  mountain  world  whose  colossal  beauty 
never  wearies  or  changes  or  grows  old.  A  splendid  map 
of  Colorado  is  appended. 

It  is  not  a  guide  book  but  contains  a  few  paragraphs 
about  the  best  way  to  reach  Colorado  from  everywhere  east 
and  southeast  via  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  (Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition)  and  the  Burlington  Route,  with  its  splendidly 
equipped  one-night-on-the-road  fast  express  trains. 


iBuilin^ton 
I  Route 


^±^ndurance 


No  well-informed  person  questions  the 
fact  that  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  far 
outwears  any  other  make  of  writing  machine. 

The  Smith  Premier 

was  invented  by  the  world's  foremost  typewriter  expert  to  wear  not  for  a  day, 
month,  or  year,  but  for  many  years.  The  Smith  Premier  is  built  on  correct 
mechanical  lines.  It  is  strong  in  every  part  Its  operation  is  simple,  direct, 
and  almost  frictionless.  The  Smith  Premier  not  only  does  the  speediest  work, 
and  the  most  perfect  in  appearance  of  any  writing  machine,  but  under  the 
severest  tests  of  actual  business  it  wears  hke  an  anvil.  These  facts  make 
the   Smith  Premier  the  most  economical  of    all  writing  machines,  and 

The  World's  Best  Typewriter 

Seitd /«r  ovr  Utile  hook  dcsiribing  nvry part,  or  hi  ui  lend  you  tkt  mackiHi  on  trial. 
The  Smith  Premivr  Typewrttar  Co. 
Fo-ctary.  SyrKouiA,  N,  Y.  ExMuilv*  OfflcoB.  287  E 

Br^-ch.,  ,V  atltki  Ifg,  lili,,  c/Hu  ucrlj 


FKLIX  C.  DaUS  DVPLIC  ATOR  Co.,  I>»t»  Bld«.,  lit  John  St.,  Hmrm 


D^w  TIPTOP   ? 

TO  PROVE  |si§ 

lOO  copie*  from  P«n-^rrttt«a  »nd 
50  covlva  from  Tm«irrltt*n  orltflA»l 


imyV  (rUI. 

'•  ink.    The  pniduci 
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Correspondence  K.KS'l«  ■"  "^^ 
Instruction 


UcKrees 


ranted  upon  woA  dooe 


e  wr>rk  r, 


ireil  fni  the  Hachelor's  or  Doctor's  deftree  may  be  clone  in  thii  w&y.         .  .  . 
I  PhiloMphy,  HUtory,  Pedagogy,   Sociology,    the  LangvafM,  Litaiatiin, 
Hsthoiiiatica,  Theology,  and  the  Sciences  (including  UenloKy.  I'hyaic^  Cbemiiliy,  ZaSlagy, 

Physiolugy,  Botany,  etc.) 

Circulars  givint;  delailed  i  n  format  I  cjn  may  be  had  by  addrcssinK 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Univerbitt  of  Chicago,  Chicaoo.  lUiNOia. 


.  TEK  ACME  OP  PBRFBCTIOIT  ' 

I' Jones  Improved) 
I  Loose  Leaf  Books  ' 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS  AND  BUSINESS 
RECORDS  or  EVERY  DESCRIPTION         | 
FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COI'I'BQES 


ABSOLIITELy  THE  BEST  THAT  GEinUS  < 

AND  SZFBRIEirCB  CAR  PRODUCE  J 

Sent)   ft>t  our  descripltve   catalogues  J 

before  placing   any   order   for   Loose  \ 

Leaf  Books  or  Blank  Books.     We  can  f 

refer  you  lo  (he  largest  financial  and  § 

commercial  firms  now  using  our  system  \ 

STEVENS,  MALONEY  ft  CO.  f 


"Kapia  ehamci 
Uenawd  bimldltr  aad  law  wlBla,  >n  alwar*  i«*- 
(•rou.  To  OTCicama  tbain  iub  mbhitm  tta  bot 
at  Ui  Iwdy  wltb  viMUn  andrrCbAu;"— M«  Tort 

HiTMiil  BdltarlaL 


K.  JAE6Bt*S  S.  W.  S.  CO.'S  OWH  STORES 

New  YORK  :  306  Fifth  A»e.,  157  Bro«lw»j. 

Brooklyn  :  504  Futioa  Street, 

Boston  :  330-333  Boylslon  Street. 

Philadelphia:   15 10  Cbesinui  Street. 

Ckicaco  :   Si  State  Street. 

AGENTS    FN    ALL     PRINCIPAL     CITIBS. 


Lectures  on  Commerce 


340  pp.,  &w>,  doth*    Net,  $t.50;  postpaid,  $tM 

ONE  of  the  most  important  books  that  has  appeared  of  late  in  the  field 
of  commercial  education  is  Lectures  on  Commerce,  a  series  of  sixteen 
addresses  delivered  before  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  reciprocal  interest  of  business 
men  in  education,  and  of  educated  men  in  business,  is  strikingly  apparent 
in  the  list  of  lecturers  and  of  subjects  in  this  book.  Leading  business  men 
discuss  the  most  pressing  problems  of  business  life  in  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  manner,  giving  the  reader  much  information  that  usually  is 
acquired  only  through  long  business  experience.  Railways,  Trade  and 
Industry,  Banking  and  Insurance,  are  the  general  heads,  and  under  these 
are  grouped  the  following  names  and  subjects  : 


J.  Laurence  Laughlin 
A.  W.  Sullivan 
George  G.  Tunell 
E.  D.  Kenna 
Luis  Jackson 
Paul  Morton 
Franklin  H.  Head 
H.  F.  J.  Porter 
A.  C.  Bartlett 
John  Lee  Mahin 
Dorr  A.  Kimball 
H.  K.  Brooks 
James  H.  Eckels 

D.  R.  Forgan 
A.  F.  Dean 


Higher  Commercial  Education 

Railway  Management  and  Operation 

Railway  Mail  Service  :    A  Historical  Sketch 

Railway  Consolidation 

Railways  as  Factors  in  Industrial  Development 

Some  Railway  Problems 

The  Steel  Industry 

The  History  of  the  Art  of  Forging 

At  Wholesale 

The  Commercial  Value  of  Advertising 

The  Credit  Department  of  Modem  Business 

Foreign  Exchange 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

The  Methods  of  Banking 

Investments 

Fire  Insurance 


Sentence  extracts  from  reviews  of  the  book 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  this  volume  as  a  really  valuable  handbook***  — 
The  Outlook. 

"This  is  a  book  of  unusual  interest  and  great  practical  value." — Saint  Paul  Pioneer, 

"One  of  the  most  informing  books  ever  put  out  by  a  university."  —  Chicago  Daily  News, 

"These  papers  make  most  interesting  and  instructive  reading." — The  Dial. 

"The  volume  is  of  special  interest  and  will  be  found  of  practical  value  to  railway  men, 
economists,  investors,  and  commercial  educators." — The  Railway  Age. 

"The  book  contains  much  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  young  man  seeking  to  improve 
his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated." — Pittsburg  Times, 

"This  volume  is  of  unusual  interest,  and  the  lectures  are  on  subjects  of  value  to  econo- 
mists, railroad  men,  investors,  and  commercial  educators." — The  Courier  Journal  (of 
Louisville). 


At  all  booksellers f  or  order  direct  from 


^he  University  of  Chicago  ^ress 


CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


YOU  WILL 
FIND  THE 
ANGELUS 
ON  SALE  IN 
ONLY  ONE 
STORE  IN 
YOUR  TOWN 


THE  ANGELUS 

Since  I'hc  Angclus  was  introduced  in  1897  it  has  met  with  extraordinary 
success.     The  best  proof  of  this  success  is  the  number  of  its  imitators,  a 
few  of  which  have  shared  in  varying  degrees  some  popularity. 
We  give  only  one  store  in  each  city  or  town  the  sate  of  our  instrument ; 
so,  naturally,  rival  or  competing  firms  try  to  find  a  substitute  for  The 


Angelus. 


Where  Imitators  Fail 


Real  lovers  of  good  piano  music  (and  by  "good"  we  mean  correct  in 
technique  and  artistic  in  finish)  know  that  a  mechanically  exact  repetition 
of  notes,  even  though  the  tempo  be  changed  at  intervals  and  the  loud  or 
soft  pedal  applied  occasionally,  does  not  meet  their  requirements. 

The  Phrasing  Lever 

of  The  Angelus,  which,  as  its  name  suggests,  permits  the  performer  to 
modulate  or  "color"  any  notes,  phrases  or  passages, — together  with  the 
device  for  subduing  the  accompaniment  while  bringing  out  the  theme  of 
a  composition, — are  not  found  on  any  instrument  but  The  Angelus. 

•d  jidJrtss  Mnd  me  milt  Itkt  pletsart  bi  mtlling  fret 

'  " "   "  --t€  of  the  daJtr  In  your  vidnify,  vjfto  vjtU 

■ntrveloas  resalls  ■xxi  an  oblMin  ly  Us  'Id. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 

THE    WILCOX    &    WHITE    CO.     SSK"I8»'!C\..  s.  a. 


Russian  Political  Institutions 

.Bx    MAJCIME    KOVAL.KVSKY 

Formerly  Professor  of  Public  Lata  at  the  University  oj  Moscow 


A  sketch  of  Russian  Political  Institutixms^  past  and  present.     The  author's  task  has  been  to  give  a 

bird's-eye  view  of  the  internal  development  of  Russia, 

Up  to  the  present  trme  the  standard  work  on  Russia  for  English-speaking  peoples 
has  been  Mackenzie  Wallace's  volume.  The  aim  of  Professor  Kovalevsky's  book 
differs  widely.  Instead  of  aiming  **to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  country  and 
people"  (as  Wallace  phrases  his  object),  it  is  essentially  expository— the  history  of 
an  evolution.  This  history  has  nev^  before  been  written  in  English.  In  the 
main  the  book  is  one  for  the  student  and  the  scholar,  in  a  much  more  intimate 
sense  than  is,  for  instance.  Professor  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth.  But  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  local  self-government,  and, 
especially,  the  universities  and  the  press,  will  be  found  to  contain  matter  not  only 
not  elsewhere  accessible,  but  of  universal  interest. 

310  pp.^  royal  8vo^  cloth  -  -  -  $i-50  net:  postpaid^  $i,6o 

For  sale  by  bookdealers  and  by  the  publishers 


The    UNIVERSITY     OF     CHICAGO     PRESS 

CHICAGO,        ILLINOIS 


Light  Waves  and  Their  Uses 

With  108  text  figures  and  three  colored 
plates.     By  ALBERT  A.  MiCHELSON. 

These  lectures,  although  they  lead  to  the  very  frontier  of  physical  knowledge, 
are  written  in  a  style  readily  comprehensible  to  anyone  of  average  education  in 
physics,  and  will  be  found  very  useful,  not  only  to  specialists,  but  to  those  who 
wish  to  keep  informed  of  recent  scientific  methods  and  progress  in  that  field. — 
The  Independent. 

The  book  and  its  subject  are  fascinating,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  any 
man  interested  in  physical  science. —  The  Booksellery  Newsdealer,  and  Stationer, 

Professor  Michelson's  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  an  account  of  his  own 
researches,  the  great  importance  and  beauty  of  which  are  well  known.  This  com- 
pact outline  of  them  in  a  handsome  dress  will  be  welcomed  by  everybody  who  is 
interested  in  optics.  —  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 

164  pp.,  8vo,  cloth;  net,  $2.00;   postpaid,  $2.12 

Ok  ilnioersify  of  €Dfcago  Press ::  Chicago,  niinois 
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All  over  the  civilized  world 
THE  IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

IS  KNOWN  ANDWORN 
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CUSHION 
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I"       CLASP 

Lies  {Ist  to  the  leg^ever 
Slips,  Tesrs  nor  Oohstens 
ALWAYS  EASY 
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LYON  &  HEALY 

38  Adams  St.,  CHIOACra. 


Rare  Old  >noliiis 


LYON  &  HEALY,' 


"This  Is 
Woman's  Era" 

says  an  eminent  writer.  Woman's 
advancement  has  added  new  respon- 
sibilities to  the  burdens  Nature  has 
already  imposed  upon  her.  With 
frail  body  and  shattered  nerves,  how 
can  she  carry  this  double  burden  ? 
The  pallid  face,  the  sunken  cheek, 
and  lusterless  eye  tell  the  story  of 
overtaxed  strength  and  of  nervous 
energy  drained  to  the  dregs.  The 
deep  lines  that  furrow  the  once 
beautiful  face  cannot  be  rubbed  out 
with  lotions  or  cosmetics.  The  glory 
and  strength  of  radiant  womanhood 
must  be  restored  from  within.  As 
a  rebuilder  and  revitalizer,  perfectly 
£--v/X,  adapted  to  her  needs,  she  can 
find  nothing  that  will  equal 

slExtrt 

The  "Best"  Tonic,  a  most 
palatable  combination  of 
the  liquid  life  of  barley- 
malt  and  hops.  It 
nutritive  tonic,  not  a  stimulani,  a 
food  that  makes  flesh  and  blood, 
bringing  roses  to  the  cheek  and 
plumpness  to  the  wasted  form,  while 
soothing  the  fretted  nerves  like  a 
mother's  kiss.      At  all  druggists. 


4  Trains  a  Day 


MDNDN ROUTE 


Only  8  Honrs 

CHICAGO 
CINCINITATI 


'    CHAS.  H.  ROCKWELL,  FRANK  J.  ■ 

TnMc  Niugar,  Gn.  Pati. 

200  Cuttom  Houit  Plan,  CHICA60, 
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It  acsdemic  work. 


Edueatwnal  and  icienhfic  tee 
English,    Gennan.     Frenih. 
Hebrew,  and  other  languages 


MICROSCOPES 


Our  Microscopes.  Hicrotomei, 
I  Laliontory  CUaswarc,  Chemicil  I 
I  Appaialns.  Chemicals,  Pboto  I 
I  LeniM  and  Sbutters,  Field  GlaSKa,  I 
I  Projecllon  Apparatua,  Pholo-Hicro  I 
I  'Camerag  ate  osed  by  Ibe  leading  I 
I  Laboralorjea  and  GoTenunenl  De-  f 
I  parlffleiil9BoimdtbeWcirld.C^>li>i*  | 

1  Bausch  $,  Lomb  Opt.  Co. 


LEARN 

Bookkeeping 


WOUID  YOU  UKE  TO  SUCCEED  IN  BUSINESS?  ,S.',7 

■  bookliHpeitcKhei  ii.    The  lutbot ol out wihIii  »  uieipcrt 


CT  bookkeEpinf  wbo 


ccounUDI  1  bt  hu  kept  and  indilHl  booki  lot  Ibc 

A'CSf'kT  RAOK  FDFF  "HowtanECMdlBBualneM"  ii  the  tide  ol  an  eiiendn  tniilK  on  bcnkkeepinc  tmil  buiiacH. 
tFKEAl  DUUK  rilLL.  I,«11,of(hebett>r<ten<oF.c»tint.ia,hewor1d.  I<  «plal>i>  ho.you  can  mnU^nlSnnuiier  and 
better  yopr  poairion  in  [lie.  It  is  juit  the  book  Eor  beeinnen.  It  i>«  invaluable  In  bookkeepen  and  accDuntaatt.  To  ndvertiie  our 
ayalem  and  odjeibooka,  we  propoae  to  give  away  5,000  CDpiei  ol  thli  book  abaolutely-liee,  Thit  olfeili  poai'iTCly  jrenuhic  and  without 
■DV  amdition  nhatevei.  Simply  aend  youiname  and  addzeaiaitd  Rceire  the  bmk  without  out.  A  poital  cud  will  brine  it.  AddRB, 
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A  BooR  for  Elementary  TeacKers 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  series  of  Constructive  Bible  Studies 
edited  by  President  William  R.  Harper  and  Professor  Ernest  D. 
Burton  in  accordance  with  principles  suggested  in  PtincipUi  and 
Ideals  for  the  Sunday  School  (Burton  and  Mathews:  University  of 
Chicago  Press;  $i.oo,  net).  It  is  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of 
teachers  in  the  Elementary  Division  of  the  Sunday  school  and  of 
parents,  and  is  adapted  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  them  in  giving  to  the 
children  under  their  instruction  a  broad  and  true  view  of  the  Bible 
as  a  whole. 

Its  General  Scope 

The  volume  contains  a  pedagogical  introduction  giving  some 
general  principles  of  Sunday-school  teaching,  suggestions  for  grad- 
ing primary  work  gained  from  experience  in  a  large  graded  Sunday 
school,  a  series  of  lessons  covering  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  one 
year  (provision  being  made  for  a  vacation  of  from  two  to  three 
months  in  summer),  suggestions  for  summer  work,  and  full  lists  of 
books  of  reference. 

Aim  of  tKe  Lessons 


The  lessons  aim  to  introduce  the  Bible  to  the  child  in  such  a 


way 

I.    That  he  will  be  interested  in  its  contents. 

9.  That  he  will  acquire  some  familiarity  with  the  location  of  the  various  books 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  several  kinds  of  books,  and  of  the  specific  character  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  book  or  group  of  books. 

3.  That,  having  this  knowledge,  he  will  acquire  a  facility  in  handling  the 
Bible  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  as  he  advances. 

4.  That  he  will,  at  least  to  some  extent,  come  to  regard  the  contents  of  the 
several  books  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  writers  of  these  books,  and  will  therefore 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  teaching  which  they  contain. 

5.  That  by  constant  story -telling,  and  informal  conversation  in  clasg,  he  will 
gain  the  power  of  unembarassed  self-expression. 
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Contents  of  tKe  Lessons 

The  book  presents  forty  lessons,  each  lesson  containing  : 

X.  Indication  of  the  Scripture  material  to  be  presented,  and  carefully  selected 
chapter  and  page  references  to  outside  material  which  may  be  used  in  the  teacher's 
preparation  of  the  lesson. 

a.  Detailed  suggestions  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  preparation  of 
the  lesson. 

3.  A  specific  program  for  the  presentation  of  the  lesson  in  class. 

4.  A  system  of  preserving  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  through 
written  class  exercises. 

5.  An  assignment  of  home  reading  and  memorizing  which  continues  the 
work  through  the  week  in  an  interestinjg  way,  and.  by  bridging  the  chasm  between 
Sundays,  insures  steady  progress.  This  is  made  definite  and  precise  by  the  use  of 
the  "Keminder**  cards,  on  one  side  of  which  the  reading  is  assigned,  the  other  being 
for  the  pupil's  report  on  this  specific  work. 

6.  Suggestions  to  parents  for  supplementary  work  with  the  children  at  home. 


Ranc^e  of  tKe  Lessons 

The  material  is  arranged  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  the 
ages  corresponding  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  the  public 
schools,  that,  is,  from  nine  to  eleven  years.  Ability  to  read  with 
some  degree  of  facility  is  necessary. 


Distinctive  Features 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  book  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

X.     It  requires  the  children  to  use  the  Bible  at  home  and  in  class. 

a.  It  introduces  written  work  in  class  through  an  attractive  little  book  which 
the  teacher  can  put  into  the  hands  of  each  pupil  and  in  which  the  pupil  regularly 
records  the  results  of  his  work.  This  booklet,  entitled  Tkt  Books  of  the  Bible^  is 
handsomely  illustrated.  There  is  a  ^ncil  attached  and  space  on  tne  cover  for  the 
child's  name.     His  interest  in  it  will  increase  with  its  ui^e. 

3.  The  work  demanded  from  the  children  both  at  home  and  in  class  commands 
their  respect  and  interest  at  an  a^e  when  such  interest  and  respect  are  difficult  to 
hold,  and  compares  favorably  with  work  which  they  are  required  to  do  in  the  day 
school. 

4.  The  distinctive  religious  teaching  is  not  forced  upon  the  child,  but  is  so  em- 
bodied in  the  material  presented  that  it  caimot  escape  his  notice. 

5.  By  making  suggestions  to  the  parents  in  connection  with  each  lesson  it 
brings  the  religious  training  of  the  home  and  the  Sunday  school  into  harmony,  and 
makes  the  work  continuous,  at  the  same  time  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  parent  in 
the  school. 

6.  It  introduces  through  the  child  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  homes  where  it 
might  otherwise  be  neglected. 
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An  Autobiography  by 
HERBERT  SPENCER 


The  ripest 
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rarest  minds 
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An  American  friend  of  Spencer  who  has  read  the  book,  says ;  "It  is  as 
broad  and  many-sided  as  human  experience,  and  the  marvel  and  charm  of  it  is 
its  simple,  straightforward  and  obvious  truthfulness.  It  seems  to  me  to  exceed 
any  of  his  former  works  in  interest  and  practical  value;  and  I  have  been  a  con- 
stant reader  of  his  writings  from  their  first  publication  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Spencer's  supreme  loyalty  to  truth  and  his  native  frankness  have  made  his 
account  of  his  life  very  open  and  unreserved,  f.est  he  might  err  in  this  direc- 
tion he  got  the  advice  of  confidential  friends.  After  reading  it  and  approving 
it  entirely,  Huxley  remarked  that  it  reminded  him  of  the  'Confessions'  of 
Rousseau,  without  any  of  the  objectionable  features  of  that  work." 
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Light  Waves  and  Their  Uses 

With  io8  text  figures  and  three  colored 
plates.     By  ALBERT  A.  MiCHELSON. 

These  lectures,  although  they  lead  to  the  very  frontier  of  physical  knowledge, 
are  written  in  a  style  readily  comprehensible  to  anyone  of  average  education  in 
physics,  and  will  be  found  very  useful,  not  only  to  specialists,  but  to  those  who 
wish  to  keep  informed  of  recent  scientific  methods  and  progress  in  that  field. — 
The  Indepefident, 

The  book  and  its  subject  are  fascinating,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  any 
man  interested  in  physical  science. —  The  Bookseller^  Newsdealer^  and  Stationer, 

Professor  Michelson's  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  an  account  of  his  own 
researches,  the  great  importance  and  beauty  of  which  are  well  known.  This  com- 
pact outline  of  them  in  a  handsome  dress  will  be  welcomed  by  everybody  who  is 
interested  in  optics.  —  The  New  York  Eventing  Post. 

164  pp.,  8vo,  cloth;  fiet,  $2.00;  postpaid,  $2.12 
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Methods  in  Plant  Histology 

By  CHARLES  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.,  PH.D.,  Instnictor  in  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicaco 


A  CONSTANT  HELP  to  Teachers  and  Students  of  Botany 

CONTAINS  DIRECTIONS  FOR  COLLECTING  AND  PREPARING 
PLANT    MATERIAL   FOR  MICROSCOPIC  INVESTIGATION 

IT  is  based  upon  a  course  in  botanical  micro-technique,  and  is  the  first  complete  manual  to 
be  published  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  result  of  several  years*  work  with  classes  in  residence 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  with  University  Extension  classes  away  from  the  Uni- 
versity. It  aims,  therefore,  to  meet  the  requirements,  not  only  of  the  student  who  has  the  assist- 
ance of  an  instructor  in  a  fully  equipped  laboratory,  but  also  the  student  who  must  work  by  himself 
and  with  limited  apparatus.  Free-hand  sectioning,  the  paraffin  method,  the  collodion  method, 
and  the  glycerine  method,  are  treated  in  considerable  detail.  In  later  chapters  specific  direc- 
tions are  given  for  making  such  preparations  as  are  needed  by  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
plant  kingdom  from  the  alga'  up  to  the  flowering  plants.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  stain- 
ing of  karyokinetic  figures,  because  the  student  who  masters  this  problem  will  find  little  difficulty 
in  differentiating  other  structures.  F'ormulas  are  given  for  the  reagents  commonly  used  in  the 
histological  laboratory. 

160  pp.,  Svo,  illustrated,  cloth,  {net)  $1.50;  postpaid  $1.59 
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The  Place  of  Industries  in 
Elementary  Education 

By  Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp 

ao8  pp.,  1 2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top;  net,  jSi-oo;  post- 
paid, JSi.io 

One    of    the    most    stimulating    and 

thoughtful    books    published    in    recent 

years.     The  neglected  opportunities  of 

the  elementary  and  primary  teacher  are 

specifically  pointed  out  in  every  chapter. 

All  teachers  should  read  the  book  and 

have  it  available  for  constant  reference. 


Psychology  of 

Child  Development 

By  Irving  King 

With  an  Introduction  by  John  Dkwby 
38o  pp.,i2mo.cloth;  neit$i.oo\  p>ostp>aid,;$i.io 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  present  a 
consistent  and  intelligible  outline  of  the 
mental  development  of  the  child  from 
the  standpoint  of  mental  function.  Read- 
ing the  consecutive  chapters  will  j^ive 
one  a  point  of  view  from  which  much  of 
the  chaotic  material  of  child-study  will 
assume  a  new  significance.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  child  is  here  the  prime 
prerequisite  for  successful  teaching. 


The  Possibility  of  a  Science  of  Education 

By  Samuel  Bower  Sinclair 

Vice- Principal  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  Canada 

In  this  book,  the  author  proves  that  a  science  of  education  is  possible,  after  the 
necessary  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  functional  or  dynamic  phase  of  science.  This 
educational  science  is  quite  independent,  with  a  technique  of  its  own;  its  aims  are 
formulated  mainly  upon  an  ethical  basis,  its  means  upon  a  psychological  basis.  A 
strong  plea  is  made  for  professional  training  of  the  teacher. 


The  Educational  Situation 

By  John  Dewey 

104  pp..  8vo,  cloth;  75  cents,  net;  new  edition 

The  problems  of  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  college  education  arc  discussed 
in  their  twofold  relations:  to  the  past, 
which  has  determined  their  conditions 
and  forms;  and  to  the  present,  which  de- 
termines their  aims  and  results  —  their 
ideals  and  their  success  or  failure  in 
realizing  them.  The  school,  more  than 
in  any  other  social  institution,  is  the  liv- 
ing present  as  reflection  of  the  past  and 
as  prophecy  of  the  future. 


The  Mental  Traits  of  Sex 

By  Helen  Bradford  Thompson 

196  pp..  8vo,  cloth;  net,  ^1.25;  postpaid,  51.33 

This  monograph  contains  a  great  deal 
of  accurate  information  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  psychology  of  the  sexes. 
The  data  was  obtained  in  a  series  of  ex- 
periments conducted  in  the  psychologi- 
cal laboratory  of  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  results  are  discussed  in  a 
scientific  and  entertaining  manner.  Nu- 
merous diagrams  and  charts  explain  the 
text. 
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The  Role  of  Diffusion  and 
Osmotic  Pressure  in  Plants 


This  book  would  serve  as  a  manual 
for  both  beginning  and  advanced 
students,  as  the  first  part  is  a  thor- 
ough and  concise  treatise  on  osmotic 
phenomena  in  organic  life;  while 
the  second  part  is  a  more  discursive 
and  equally  thorough  discussion  of 
the  present  status  of  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  these 
phenomena,  together  with  a  bibli- 
ography on  the  subject. 
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Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Development 
of  Chemistry  since  tiie  Time  of  Lavoisier 

By  Dr.  a.  LadeNBURG,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Breslau 

TrADBlated  from  the  second  German  edition  by  Leonard  Dobbin 

^•P^HIS  book  is  composed  of  sixteen  lectures,  fourteen  of  which 
VI,  were  published  originally  thirty-four  years  ago.  the  other 
two  being  written  at  intervals  since  then,  in  order  to  bring 
the  history  to  date.  The  subjects  covered  are  the  rise  and  devel- 
opment of  the  different  theories  of  matter  and  composition  of 
substances,  with  a  description  of  the  researches  of  the  great 
chemists, 

"The  Iranslalor  has  preserved  lo  a  surprising  degree  Ihe  charm  of  the  original  text,  if  the 

expression  is  not  loo  strong ;  at  any  rate,  Itie  book  is  hard  lo  put  down  when  ODce  taken  Up.    In 

type  and   general  make-up,  it  is  all  that  il  needs  to  be,  and  il  is  most  heartily  commended  to  the 

attention  o(  all  sludenls,"— (Wr.  ^.  P.  Saundtri  in  lAe  Journal  a/ Phyttcal  Chcmiitry,Junt,  1^03. 

^■^•374  pp..  crown  8vo,  cloth;  art.  $1.75;   postpaid,  f  1.S9 
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POSSIBILITIES  IN  MUSIC  STUDY. 

In  the  great  impulse  toward  the  realization  of  a  more  artistic 
ideal  in  school  music  which  swept  over  the  country  some  years 
ago,  various  important  truths  were  demonstrated :  first,  that  chil- 
dren's voices,  both  in  the  mass  and  as  individuals,  are  capable  of  a 
perfectly  legitimate  development,  and  that  every  normal  voice 
can,  if  properly  taught,  become  agreeable  and  expressive;  second, 
that  children  like  good  music  as  well  as  bad,  if  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  performing  it ;  third,  that  singing  in 
schools  may  become  a  thoroughly  artistic  product ;  further,  that 
it  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  complete  musical  education.  As  a 
result  of  these  new  conceptions,  improvement  in  music  and  music- 
teaching  was  to  be  seen  in  many  localities.  The  abomination 
known  as  the  "school  tone"  gradually  disappeared.  Teachers 
with  some  pretension  to  vocal  gift  and  training  took  the  place  of 
the  leathern  pedagogues  of  the  singing-school  type,  and  school- 
rooms began  to  echo  with  real  music — even  classic  music.  If  the 
interpretation  of  these  excellent  yvorks  frequently  left  much  to 
be  desired,  one  had  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  nobility  of  the  compositions  could  not  fail  to  leave  a  perma- 
nent impression  upon  the  taste  of  the  young  singer.  At  the  same 
time,  the  open-minded  teacher  could  but  be  thankful  for  sug- 
gestions which  helped  preserve  the  sweetness  and  lightness  of 
the  voices  in  his  charge. 

This  movement  in  behalf  of  better  music  and  better  singing 
marked  a  distinct  epoch   in  the  history  of  music-teaching  in 
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America.  Previous  to  this  time  the  vocal  ideal  of  the  averagfc 
pedagogue  was  to  "raise  the  roof — an  ideal  not  difficult  of 
realization.  That  such  singing  was  fraught  with  demoralization 
to  generations  of  voices  was  inevitable.  The  shrill,  harsh  voice  of 
childhood  developed  into  the  throaty,  nasal  tone  of  maturity,  and 
the  new  school  undertook  an  arduous  task  in  trying  to  reform 
l)oth. 

Perhaps  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  this  movement,  while 
repudiating  the  errors  of  the  system  it  had  replaced,  should  retain 
their  good  features.  At  any  rate,  the  new  methods,  while  their 
artistic  results  were  astonishing,  swung  so  far  away  from  the 
old  that  even  the  good  inherent  in  the  old  was  ignored.  Tlie 
fascination  of  singing  a  beautiful  song  without  the  drudgery  of 
reading  notes  proved  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  either  pupil  or 
teacher.  Children,  instead  of  hating  the  music  lesson,  began  to 
love  it  best  of  all.  But  the  rote-song  reigned  supreme,  and  any 
real  effort  at  acquiring  the  technique  of  reading  notes  was 
abandoned. 

The  one  strength  of  the  old  school  was  that  it  taught  note- 
reading.  Its  methods  were  hard,  crude,  and  unphilosophical ;  its 
material,  uninteresting  and  inartistic.  But  it  accompHshed  what 
it  set  out  to  do  —  namely,  to  give  the  power  to  decipher  the 
symbols  of  written  music.  It  did  not  appeal  to  the  emotions  or 
the  expressive  instinct  of  the  singer;  neither  did  it  give  any  hint 
as  to  the  correct  use  of  his  voice.  It  concentrated  upon  a  purely 
intellectual  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed,  when  the  efforts  of  instructor  and  instructed  were  bent 
upon  the  mastery  of  one  problem,  if  the  children  had  not  learned 
something  tangible  about  music  notation.  This  the  more,  as  the 
unmusical  children  were  counted  out  of  the  game,  and  by  being 
"excused''  from  music  relieved  the  teacher  of  his  most  difficult 
task. 

To  teach  children  of  normal  musical  ear  merely  to  read  music, 
ignoring  the  vocal  and  interpretive  aspects  of  the  art,  and  strip- 
ping this  to  the  bare  bones  of  its  theoretic  skeleton,  is  an  easy 
undertaking  compared  to  the  task  the  modern  music  teacher  has 
set  for  himself. 
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The  two  schools  which  thus  confronted  each  other  might  be 
symbolized,  the  one  by  an  old,  gnarled,  ill-nourished  tree,  sending 
out  here  and  there  a  few  starved  leaves ;  the  other  by  a  beautiful 
armful  of  blossoms  from  a  flourishing,  healthy  growth,  but  with- 
out root  or  vitality  of  its  own.  The  former  showed  some  appear- 
ance of  vigor,  but  was  without  power  to  produce  either  blossom 
or  fruit.  The  latter  offered  perfume,  beauty,  and  delight,  but 
parted  from  its  parent  tree  could  equally  not  hope  for  fruition. 

Latterly,  however,  the  two  schools  have  approached  each 
other,  and  each  has  borrowed  from  the  other.  The  disciples  of 
the  new  movement  were  made  aware  that  to  sing,  even  to  sing 
charmingly,  is  not  enough,  if  the  singer  derives  his  songs  by 
imitation  from  others;  that  the  child  barred  out  from  the  great 
field  of  music  by  his  own  inability  to  think  and  read  is  helpless 
indeed.  For  the  systems  which  proclaim  the  vanity  of  technical 
training  have  either  been  found  unable  to  give  their  disciples 
power  to  perform,  or  they  have  substituted  a  new,  and  often  a 
more  complicated,  system  of  technical  training  for  that  which 
they  condemn. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  school  has  ceased  to  make  certain 
demands  which  were  formerly  absolute.  One  seldom  hears  now- 
adays that  "  a  child  must  not  be  allowed  to  sing  what  he  has  not 
read."  The  rote-song  has  been  admitted,  though  perhaps  grudg- 
ingly admitted,  as  legitimate  material  for  study,  and  there  has 
been  some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  unjust  and  unwise  to 
condemn  the  most  musical  children  to  an  inevitable  and  unchang- 
ing alto  in  part-songs. 

On  all  sides  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  reaction  against  partial 
education  in  music.  That  school  music  may  be  beautiful  music  is 
now  universally  conceded ;  only  there  is,  of  course,  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  beautiful  music  is.  It  is  also  con- 
sidered, not  only  possible,  but  necessary,  that  children  in  schools 
should  sing  with  sweet  and  unstrained  voices. 

But  this  is  not  enough,  says  intelligent  public  opinion.  The 
musical  sense  must  be  trained.  The  power  to  think  independently, 
to  sing  independently,  to  write  music  as  well  as  read  it,  to  under- 
stand good  music  and  to  love  it,  and  even  to  make  music  of  one's 
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own,  are  some  of  the  things  which,  we  are  told,  may  be  expected 
today  of  music  education  in  schools. 

The  ideal  of  the  intelligent  teacher  of  music  is  one  difficult  of 
realization.  To  keep  the  fine  balance  between  technique  and 
feeling,  betw^een  emotional  enjoyment  and  intellectual  efTort; 
never  to  forget  the  ultimate  object  of  music  in  the  midst  of 
technical  drill;  to  know  one's  music  absolutely  —  its  melody, 
harmony,  and  rhythm,  the  law^s  governing  its  structure  and  inter- 
pretation ;  to  be  master  of  the  purely  vocal  side  of  the  art ;  all  this 
and  much  more  belongs  to  the  equipment  of  the  thorough  and 
artistic  teacher  of  today. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  strongholds  of  conservatism  all  through 
the  country  where  the  methods  of  fifty  years  ago  still  prevaiL 
There  are  more  progressive  communities  where  we  find  reversions 
to  the  dry  and  hard  intellectualism  of  the  past.  In  the  Course  of 
study  prescribed  by  one  eastern  metropolis  the  study  of  singing 
wilLbe  seen  to  have  withered  and  desiccated  into  the  mastery  of 
a  set  of  mathematical  problems.  These  are  neatly  numbered  and 
systematized,  and  quite  logically  arranged:  Problems  1-15  for 
the  second  grade;  Problems  11 5- 156  for  the  seventh  grade.  In 
another  large  city  the  supervisor  of  music  insists  upon  a  regular 
course  of  training  in  note-reading  in  the  kindergarten  —  a  bar- 
barous proceeding,  indeed,  when  we  remember  how  much  more 
complicated  are  the  symbols  of  written  music  than  those  of  a 
written  language.  The  reactionary  music  master  in  a  western 
city  forbids  everything  which  smacks  of  the  "  fad,"  within  the 
limits  of  his  supervision.  Accordingly,  because  the  modern 
teacher  has  made  much  use  of  music  appropriate  to  the  season,  as 
well  as  songs  fitting  in  more  important  respects,  our  supervisor 
prescribes  for  a  Thanksgiving  exercise  a  sentimental  love- song- 
beginning  : 

Last    night    the    nightingale    woke    me, 
Last   night   when  all   was   still. 

To  the  musician  occupied  alone  with  his  art  it  might  seem  a 
far  cry  from  a  discussion  of  music  in  schools  to  a  consideration 
of  that  much-talked-of  and  greatly  desired  good  —  real  American 
music.    But  to  the  thoughtful  these  two  subjects  seem  most  inti- 
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mately  connected;  for  music  worthy  the  name  has  sprung  only 
from  a  people  the  mass  of  which  has  been  leavened  through  and 
through  by  the  gracious  influence  of  song.  The  artistic  impulse 
expressed  itself  only  through  an  accustomed  medium,  and  he  who 
originates  melody  must  have  a  thousand  melodies  in  his  mind. 
Music  must  be  the  air  he  breathes.  The  composer  works  out  his 
elaborate  forms  from  the  simple  songs  of  the  people,  but  the 
songs  of  the  people  are  the  expression  of  the  national  artistic  life, 
and  will  grow  only  in  soil  fertile  with  popular  interest  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  art.  It  is,  therefore,  primarily  the  people  who  make 
the  music  of  a  country  —  not  its  musicians.  These  are  a  later 
outgrowth  of  the  popular  artistic  life.  Nor  does  the  apparent 
appreciation  of  a  large  number  of  people  of  a  well-advertised 
virtuoso  argue  any  interest  in  music.  The  crowds  that  stream 
to  the  concerts  of  Patti  and  Paderewski  are  sedcing  not  so  much 
tmisic  as  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  a  much-talked-about  indi- 
vidual. One  really  simple,  beautiful  melody  which  permeates 
the  mass  of  the  people  —  which  is  im  Volkstnunde^  which  touches 
the  heart  and  abides  in  the  memory — does  more  than  many 
artists  for  the  musical  growth  of  a  nation.  The  artist  ministers 
to  an  aristocracy,  to  the  small  company  of  the  really  cultured  in 
the  world.  But  in  a  country  like  America  only  those  influences 
which  touch  the  mass  can  hope  to  civilize  it.  The  power  of  a 
music  center  is  great  to  affect  those  within  reach  of  its  radiations. 
The  orchestra,  the  occasional  opera  season,  even  the  church  in 
great  cities,  exert  a  beneficent  artistic  influence.  But  this  is  for 
the  well-to-do,  or  for  those  exceptional  persons  who  are  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  a  beloved  art.  The  poor,  the 
dwellers  in  city  slums  or  on  outlying  farms,  are  all  dependent  upon 
larger  and  more  democratic  influences — the  music  of  church  and 
school,  of  the  street  and  cheap  entertainment. 

Of  all  these  forces,  school  music  is  perhaps  the  most  potent, 
because  the  most  constant,  and  because  it  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  impressionable  mind  and  unformed  taste  of  children.  Much 
that  is  simple,  good,  and  appropriate  is  being  taught  to  school 
children  throughout  this  country.  Folk-songs  of  different  nations, 
part-songs  from  many  artistic  sources,  even  music  of  the  very 
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and  practical  for  his  pupils.  His  ability  to  play  instruments-^ 
especially  the  piano  —  will  be  the  greatest  resource  in  his  work, 
though  he  must  not  confuse  the  less  with  the  greater,  and  must 
not  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  piano  in  the  study  of 
singing.  Some  knowledge  of  languages,  too,  opens  the  way  to 
much  beautiful  song  material,  which,  without  a  knowledge  of 
strange  tongues,  would  be  unattainable. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  of  the  special  teacher  in  the  past 
has  been  his  failure  to  recognize  the  relation  between  his  work 
and  the  general  work  of  the  school.  He  has  too  often  considered 
the  teaching  of  his  art  a  thing  apart,  without  common  ground 
with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
music  master  of  the  past  knows  little  of  the  theory  of  education, 
and  less  of  the  progress  of  modern  thought  in  this  direction. 
Many  schoolbooks  in  constant  use  in  America  are  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement;  for  these  disclose  methods  of  teaching 
obsolete  twenty  years  ago  in  other  provinces. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  of  the  special  teacher  of  music  that  he 
is  either  a  musician  who  knows  no  pedagogy  or  a  pedagogue  who 
knows  no  music.  This  will  doubtless  be  true  in  some  degree  until 
the  public  realizes  that  more  training  is  demanded  of  the  special 
teacher  than  the  three-week  course  in  summer  schools  throughout 
the  country.  So  long  as  the  scrappy  and  superficial  instruction 
given  at  such  schools  is  r^arded  seriously  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  improvement.  In  the  meantime,  the 
courses  for  the  training  of  specialists  offered  by  leading  universi- 
ties and  teachers'  collies  give  evidence  that  there  has  been  an 
awakening,  in  more  than  one  educational  center,  to  the  necessity 
for  such  training. 

In  the  larger  future  awaiting  music  education  in  schools,  its 
province  will  be  enlarged,  its  mission  will  be  regarded  more 
seriously,  and  greater  demands  will  be  made  upon  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  those  who  teach' the  art.  To  this  development  will 
contribute  only  those  whose  outlook  upon  the  subject  is  large 
and  complete. 

The  school  of  teaching  which  recognizes  technical  training  in 
the  purely  intellectual  phases  of  the  art  as  the  one  thing  needful, 
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as  well  as  the  school  which  finds  emotional  joy  in  singing  the  one 
essential,  must  realize  that  each  conception  is  partial,  and  that  only 
through  co-operation  and  mutual  appreciation  can  the  true  and 
universal  way  be  gained. 

Eleanor  Smith. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
College  of  Education. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  VOICE. 

Voice  is  the  principal  means  of  communicating  our  thoughts, 
impressions,  and  emotions.  It  is  produced  by  vibration  of  the 
true  vocal  cords.  The  vocal  cords  vibrate  from  a  current  of  air 
passing  between  them.  While  thus  vibrating  they  are  approxi- 
mated, and  held  in  a  state  of  tension,  by  muscular  action.  The 
mere  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  produces  only  a  feeble  sound. 
The  intensity  of  the  voice  sound  depends  on  the  amount  of  the 
inspiratory  blast,  and  a  reinforcement  of  the  vibrations  by  the 
resonating  cavities  that  are  above  and  below  the  vocal  cords.  To 
understand  the  action  of  the  larynx  in  voice  production,  we  should 
make  an  anatomical  study  of  this  organ.  When  removed  from 
its  muscular  connections  and  viewed  as  a  vertical  transverse 
section,  the  larynx  is  shaped  somewhat  like  an  hour-glass.  The 
true  vocal  cords  form  a  line  of  constriction  about  midway  between 
the  top  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  lower  border  of  what  is  known  as 
the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  true  cords  arise  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  sides  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  where  they  meet  in  front,  a  little  below  its 
middle  point,  and,  passing  backward,  are  inserted  into  the  vocal 
processes  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  aperture  between  the 
vocal  cords,  and  between  the  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoids,  is 
known  as  the  glottis  or  rima  glottidis.  Since  the  vocal  cords  may 
be  brought  together  while  the  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoids 
are  widely  separated  at  their  bases,  the  spaces  between  the  cords 
themselves  is  called  the  rima  vocalis,  and  that  between  the  vocal 
processes  the  rima  respiratoria. 

In  the  adult  male  the  vocal  cords  measure  about  fifteen  milli- 
meters in  length,  and  the  vocal  processes  measure  eight  milli- 
meters in  addition.  In  the  female  the  cords  are  from  ten  to  eleven 
millimeters  in  length.  The  free  edges  of  the  cord  are  thin  and 
straight,  and  are  directed  upward.  Their  median  surfaces  are 
flattened.     Eacn  cord  is  composed  of  a  tense  bundle  of  fibers  of 
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yellow,   elastic  tissue,   which   fibers,   though   having   a  gfeneral 
longitudinal  course,  are  interwoven,  and  send  off  shoots  laterally 
in  the  subjacent  tissue.     This  compact  ligament,  known   com- 
monly as  the  "vocal   cord,"    forms  only  the  free  edge    of   a 
reflection  from  the  side  wall  of  the  larynx.     This  reflection  is 
wedge-shaped   in   a   vertical,   transverse   section,   and   contains 
much  elastic  tissue,  and  the  internal  and  part  of  the  external 
thyro-arytenoid  muscle.     This  whole  structure  properly   forms 
the  vocal  cord,  and  by  contraction  of  its  contained  muscle  its 
thickness  and  vibrating  qualities  may  be  greatly  modified.     We 
therefore  conclude  that   (i)   the  cricoid  cartilage  is  the  most 
movable  part  of  the  laryngo-tracheal  tract;   (2)  the  thyro-cricoid 
muscle,  according  to  its  physiological  action,  should  be  described 
as  arising  from  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  inserted  into  giving 
motion  to  the  cricoid;   (3)  the  air  blast,  by  virtue  of  the  mechan- 
ism herein  set  forth,  is  a  direct  and  important  longitudinal  tensor 
of  the  vocal  bands. 

Having  thus  considered  a  few  of  the  principal  anatomical 
points  of  interest  in  voice  production,  we  see  that  the  vocal 
machinery  consists  of  (i)  the  motive  power  of  breath;  (2)  the 
larynx,  which  forms  the  tone;  (3)  the  chest,  the  pharynx,  the 
mouth,  and  the  nose,  each  coloring  the  tone;  and  (4)  the  organs 
of  articulation. 

The  production  of  voice  is  undoubtedly  accomplished  by  the 
vibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  which  have  previously  been  approxi- 
mated in  the  middle  line  and  made  tense  through  action  of  the 
nerve-muscular  apparatus  already  described.  A  blast  of  air  from 
below,  pressing  against  the  cords  so  adjusted,  causes  them  to 
separate  and  fall  into  vibration. 

We  have  to  distinguish  in  voice  the  three  features  of  loudness, 
pitch,  and  quality. 

The  loudness  of  the  tone  depends  upon  two  factors :  ( i )  the 
strength  of  the  tone-producing  blast,  as  determining  not  only 
the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  but  also  the  energy 
with  which  the  air  is  expelled;  (2)  the  resonance  of  the  two 
chambers  between  which  the  vocal  cords  are  suspended,  the  chest 
below  and  the  cavities  of  the  head  above,  whose  walls  and  con- 
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tained  air,  by  their  sympathetic  vibration,  powerfully  reinforce 
the  oscillations  imparted  to  them. 

The  pitch  of  the  voice  is  determined  by  thickness,  tension,  and 
length  of  the  vocal  cords  —  conditions  which  regulate  the  pitch 
of  the  note  obtained  from  any  vibrating  string.  The  thickness 
and  elastic  quality  of  the  cords  are  probably  largely  under  the 
control  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle.  The  principal  tensor  of 
the  cords  is  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  Other  muscles,  as  described 
above,  may  so  fix  the  arytenoid  cartilages  that  the  vocal  processes 
may  be  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  vibration  of  the  cords 
throughout  the  whole,  and  also  possibly  throughout  part  only,  of 
their  length.  This  dampening  of  the  vocal  processes  of  the 
arytenoids  may  be  accomplished  either  by  pressure  applied  to 
them  throughout  their  whole  length,  in  which  case  the  posterior 
part  of  the  glottis  is  closed,  or  by  their  being  pressed  together  at 
the  tips  alone,  leaving  the  respiratory  glottis  open  as  a  triangular 
aperture. 

In  the  human  voice  the  current  of  air  is  furnished  by  the 
lungs,  which  have  therefore  a  double  duty  to  perform  —  supplying 
oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  setting  up  vibration  in  the  vocal  cords 
for  the  voice.  The  chest  is  supplied  with  the  most  perfect 
mechanism  for  obtaining  this  current  of  air.  The  main  support 
is  furnished  by  the  ribs,  which  give  firmness  to  the  chest.  These 
are  held  together  and  supported  by  muscles  of  great  strength, 
which  raise  the  ribs  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  The  lower  part  of 
the  chest  is  inclosed  by  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  known  as  the  dia- 
phragm, which  materially  assists  in  giving  its  bellows-like  faculty 
to  the  chest.  In  the  act  of  inspiration  the  diaphragm  is  lowered 
and  the  ribs  are  raised,  thus  creating  a  space  in  the  lungs  which 
is  filled  by  the  air  entering  through  the  nose  and  throat.  In 
expiration,  however,  this  is  reversed,  the  ribs  being  lowered  and 
the  diaphragm  raised,  the  process  being  assisted  by  the  natural 
elasticity  of  the  lung  tissues.  The  thorough  understanding  of 
this  function  of  the  lungs  should  impress  us  with  the  importance 
of  not  hampering  their  action  by  tight  clothing  or  lacing,  which 
necessarily  interferes  with  their  freedom  of  action,  and  by  thus 
lowering  the  resistance  of  the  body  makes  it  more  liable  to  the 
entrance  of  disease. 
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Improper  methods  of  using  the  voice  lead  to  certain  affections 
of  the  throat,  the  chief  one  of  which  is  popularly  known   as 
"  clergyman's  sore  throat,"  though  by  no  means  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  clerical  profession.    It  occurs  in  all  classes  of  persons 
who  strain  the  voice  or  misuse  it.    It  consists  in  a  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  muscles  of  the  throat,  with  enlarge- 
ment of  many  of  the  minute  glands  which  secrete  the  lubricating 
fluids  that  keep  the  surfaces  of  the  throat  moist  and  pliable. 
These  enlarged  glands  are  visible  in  the  form  of  prominent  groups 
of  projections  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a 
small  bean,  and  are  irregularly  distributed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane.    The  mouths  by  w^hich  these  glands  dis- 
charge their  lubricating  material  become  choked  by  swelling,  and 
the  material  becomes  pent  up  in  them  and  is  unable  to  escape,  and 
so  accumulates  in  the  glands  and  distend  them.    The  congestion 
alluded  to,  which  is  the  first  step  in  the  entire  process,  is  produced 
in  this  manner. 

The  muscles  of  the  throat,  which  should  be  more  or  less  at  rest 
during  the  use  of  the  voice,  are  absolutely  put  into  continuous 
constrained  action  in  the  improper  methods  of  speaking,  as  is 
evinced  by  noncomparable  sensations  during  protracted  impas- 
sioned speaking,  or  shortly  after  it.    Just  as  physical  conscious- 
ness of  the  possession  of  a  stomach,  or  of  a  tooth,  for  example,  is 
evidence  that  something  is  wrong,  for  the  time,  with  the  stomach 
or  tooth,  so  physical  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  a  throat 
during  speaking,  or  shortly  afterward,  is  evidence  that  something 
is  wTong  with  the  throat.    The  strain  upon  the  throat  muscles  and 
the  sense  of  uneasiness  following,  may  both  be  avoided  by  proper 
use  of  the  voice.  In  civilized  communities,  conventional  or  affected 
methods  of  doing  things  of  various  kinds  are  employed  by  many 
people  instead  of  natural  methods,  for  various  reasons,  such  as 
the  desire  to  impart  to  others  a  sense  of  individual  importance  or 
originality ;  and  these  methods  are  copied  or  imitated  by  others. 
Hence  erroneous  and  affected  methods  of  speaking  become  wide- 
spread.    Especially  pernicious  is  the  common  practice  of  indis- 
criminate and  untrained  use  of  the  voice.     Yelling  out  of  doors, 
as   at   athletic   contests,    particularly    football,   often   results   in 
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serious,  if  not  permanent,  impairment  of  the  vocal  cords.     Such 
noises  might  be  denominated  as  "  unorganized  *'  vocal  noise. 

^\s  to  the  causes  which  produce  a  complete  or  partial  loss  of 
the  voice,  the>'  are  very  numerous  and  varied.  A  simple  exposure 
or  cold  draft  may  cause  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  whole 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  with  a  swelling  of  the  vocal 
ligaments,  which  are  thus  unable  to  vibrate,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  patient  cannot  speak  above  a  whi^)er.  This  state,  as  a  general 
rule,  disappears  again  in  a  day  or  two,  even  without  any  treat- 
ment, and  the  voice  regains  its  natural  tone  and  strength.  In 
many  instances,  however,  only  the  total  loss  of  the  voice,  if  such 
existed,  is  relieved,  while  a  hoarseness  or  huskiness  of  the  voice 
remains,  in  spite  of  all  ordinary  remedies,  and  even  general 
medical  treatment.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  has  become  chronic,  and  the  vocal  cords 
indurated,  or  thickened,  so  that  it  requires  an  undue  amount  of 
breath  to  set  them  in  vibration,  and  a  sense  of  bodily  fatigue  is 
experienced  after  a  continued  use  of  the  voice,  as  in  reading 
aloud,  or  even  in  ordinary  conversation.  If  this  chronic  inflam- 
mation is  allowed  to  remain,  small  ulcers  or  sores  will  make  their 
appearance  in  various  parts  of  the  larynx,  and  vocalization,  and 
even  swallowing,  may  become  painful.  If,  however,  popular 
speakers  or  singers  are  thus  affected,  the  exposure  to  a  draft  is 
generally  only  the  observed  starting-point  of  the  disease,  while 
the  true  cause  of  the  trouble  must  be  looked  for  in  a  faulty  use 
and  overstrain  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  as  well  as  in  singing, 
which,  by  constantly  irritating  the  delicate  organs  of  the  throat, 
predisposes  them  to  be  thus  afl'ected.  It  is  usually  asserted  that 
the  use  of  the  voice,  coming  to  us  naturally  and  without  any 
effort,  just  like  breath,  cannot  be  harmful.  Yet  we  forget  that 
we  form  bad  habits  of  speaking,  as  well  as  of  any  other  natural 
act,  walking  for  instance;  and  that  it  is  these  bad  habits  that  are 
harmful,  and  not  the  natural  use  of  our  organs.  The  drawing  of 
the  voice  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  scale,  while  pronouncing 
one  syllable,  as  we  hear  it  almost  universally  in  conversation  and 
public  speaking,  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  and  impairs 
the  effect  of  the  expression,  but  is  also  harmful  in  obliging  the 
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delicate  muscles  of  the  laryiix  to  an  undue  amount  of  work.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  of  bad  habits  of  speaking-; 
to  enumerate  each  would  be  to  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader 
too  much. 

Another,  but  by  no  means  as  common,  a  cause  of  loss  of 
voice  is  a  more  or  less  sudden  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords.  If 
their  muscles  remain  relaxed,  vocal  bands  are  seen  in  the  laryn- 
goscopic  mirror  to  be  closely  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  larynx, 
thus  leaving  a  large  triangular  opening  between  them,  through 
which  the  exhaled  air  passes  without  obstruction,  and  conse- 
quently without  being  set  in  vibration.  'This  condition  is  desig- 
nated as  a  complete  paralysis  of  both  vocal  cords.  In  many  cases, 
however,  only  one  side  is  affected,  and  then  we  see  in  the  mirror 
an  attempted  vocalization,  and  that  the  cord  on  the  sound  side 
moves  toward  the  median  line,  while  the  one  on  the  affected  side 
remains  quiescent.  Under  these  circumstances  a  sound  cannot 
be  produced,  owing  to  the  still  too  wide  opening  between  the  two 
cords.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  vocal  ligaments  is  sound, 
and  the  other  only  partially  paralyzed,  so  that  it  makes  an  attempt 
at  meeting  in  the  median  line,  a  sound  may  be  produced,  but  it  will 
be  hoarse  on  account  of  the  irregularity  with  which  the  air  is  set 
in  vibration.  This  irregularity  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
paralyzed  cord  is  not  as  tightly  stretched,  and  consequently  does 
not  vibrate  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  other  one.  The  newsboy 
screaming  out  the  titles  and  interesting  items  of  his  papers,  over- 
strains his  voice,  and  is  suddenly  attacked  by  a  i>aralysis  of  his 
vocal  cords,  so  that  he  can  not  utter  another  sound. 

Still  another,  and  by  no  means  infrequent,  cause  of  loss  of 
voice  is  small  tumors  which  grow  either  on  the  vocal  cords  them- 
selves or  on  the  mucous  membrane  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Such  growths  interfere  mechanically  with  the  free  move- 
ments of  the  vocal  cords,  by  projecting  into  the  glottis,  and  thus 
preventing  the  necessary  approach  of  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords. 
If  they  are  comparatively  large,  they  may,  and  frequently  do, 
interfere  with  respiration  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, if  they  cannot  be  removed  early,  to  make  an  opening  into 
the  windpipe  below  the  larynx  in  order  to  supply  sufficient  air 
to  the  lungs,  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood. 
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Inspiration  should  always  be  by  the  nostrils.  The  air  inhaled 
by  the  mouth  in  quick  breathing  has  not  time  to  become  warmed ; 
while,  by  steadily  breathing  through  the  nostrils,  air  of  a  higher 
temperature  is  introduced  into  the  trachea.  But  it  is  not  for  this 
reason  only  that  the  nose  is  the  best  respirator  and  protector  of 
the  lungs,  but  also  because  a  considerable  portion  of  the  extrane- 
ous substances  present  in  the  air,  such  as  dust,  cool  soot,  etc.,  is 
intercepted  by  the  little  hairs  which  line  the  nostrils,  and  are  thus 
retained  and  deposited  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inner 
walls  of  the  nose.  The  importance  of  breathing  through  the 
nostrils  has  never  been  sufficiently  recognized.  Vocalists  ought 
in  the  morning,  immediately  upon  rising,  to  bestow  particular 
attention  to  their  noses. 

The  general  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the  voice  may  be 
said  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  those  for  the  preservation  of 
health;  resting  on  the  fundamental  principle  to  be  temperate  in 
all  things.  There  are,  however,  some  particular  points  to  be 
attended  to,  which  the  singer,~to  whom  his  voice  is  his  fortune, 
must  not  neglect. 

The  apartments,  especially  the  bedroom,  should  be  dry,  airy, 
and  well  ventilated.  The  upper  stories  are  much  preferable  to 
the  ground  floor.  The  dress  of  the  professional  singer  ought  to 
1d€  light,  and  but  moderately  warm.  Those  who  accustom  them- 
selves to  wearing  very  heavy  clothing  are  very  apt  to  catch  colds. 
That  neither  the  chest  nor  the  neck  should  be  cabined  and  con- 
fined is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  best  prevention  against  catarrhal 
conditions  are:  daily  ablutions  with  cold  water,  and  hardening 
the  body  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  regardless  of  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  cold  water 
should  begin  the  practice  in  summer.  Alcoholic  liquors  and 
smoking  are  universally  injurious  to  the  voice. 

The  preservation  of  the  teeth  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  singer,  as  by  their  loss  the  resonance  and  the  articulation 
suffer  considerably. 

Nostrums  for  the  voice  should  be  avoided,  or  at  least  dis- 
criminately  used.  They  may  at  first  appear  to  improve  the  voice, 
but  they  will  ultimately  and  permanently  injure  it.     Troches, 
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cough  drops,  and  expectorants  of  all  kinds  should  be  very  spar- 
ingly used,  as  by  their  too  frequent  use  the  tone  of  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  perverted,  and  serious  results  follow. 

Keep  the  throat,  especially  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity,  as 
clear  and  as  clean  as  possible.  Its  lining  requires  the  same  care 
in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  as  does  that  of  any  other  organ. 

LUNG     GYMNASTICS. 

Preservation  of  the  voice  can  be  materially  assisted  through 
the  use  of  individually  indicated  lung  gymnastics.  The  impjor- 
tance  of  keeping  in  a  high  state  of  cellular  activity  the  respirators- 
passages  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  more  we  study  and 
learn  of  the  various  exciting  causes  which  produce  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  the  more  we  are  impressed  with  the  need  of  maintaining 
them  at  all  times  in  a  healthful  state.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
we  are  all  more  or  less  constantly  surrounded  and  forced  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  laden  with  disease  germs  which  excite 
lung  trouble.  In  order  that  these  germs  may  not  become  centers 
for  the  production  of  lung  diseases,  we  must  combat  their  presence 
by  the  soil  condition  of  the  lungs,  which  should  be  in  itself  so 
strong  and  vitalized  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  those  germs  to 
find  a  medium  upon  which  to  grow,  and  multiply  and  extend  their 
activity  throughout  the  respiratory  channels.  If  we  cannot  at  all 
times  keep  our  lungs  free  from  contact  with  infectious  organisms, 
we  should  at  least  persistently  strive  to  keep  up  the  respiratory 
resistance  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  perfection  that  these  germs  cannot 
find  lodgment  and  grow.  The  disease-producing  germs  or  seeds 
are  inert,  and  incapable  of  devolving  disease  unless  they  have  a 
suitable  soil  upon  which  to  grow.  One  of  the  most  potent 
influences  in  rendering  the  respiratory  tract  unfavorable  for  the 
development  of  disease  germs  is  the  daily  use  of  such  gymnastics 
as  will  cause  complete  oxygenation  of  all  of  the  lung  cells, 

I  would  advocate  the  frequent  daily  exercise  of  deep  inhala- 
tions of  pure  outdoor  air.  These  should  preferably  be  taken  in  a 
place  as  free  from  gaseous  or  mechanical  impurities  —  such  as 
smoke,  soot,  or  dust  —  in  the  air  as  possible,  and  while  the  sun  is 
shining.    With  the  mouth  closed,  and  shoulders  well  thrown  back. 
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inhale  slowly  through  the  nose  all  of  the  air  which  the  chest  can 
comfortably  contain;  then  slowly  exhale.  If  unaccustomed  to 
deep  breathing,  at  first  there  will  be  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
dizziness  or  mild  vertigo  experienced.  This  sensation  is  due  to 
the  unaccustomed  dilatation  of  the  air  cells  or  vesicles  by  such  a 
volume  of  air.  A  little  judgment  in  the  daily  exercise  of  deep 
breathing,  which  should  never  be  persisted  in  to  a  point  of  dis- 
comfort or  pain,  will  soon  overcome  this  sensation.  By  degrees 
there  will  be  noticed  an  increased  expansion  of  the  chest  wall. 
The  feeling  of  invigoration,  tone,  and  elasticity,  as  well  as 
buoyancy,  which  will  soon  be  experienced  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  efforts  expended.  Oxygen  is  our  greatest  agent 
for  expelling  respiratory  waste  and  placing  the  respiratory  tract 
in  a  condition  to  resist  disease. 

STOMACH. 

Preservation  of  the  voice  is  largely  dependent,  not  only  upon 
its  proper  use,  but  also  on  keeping  the  stomach  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. Particularly  severe  in  its  effects  upon  the  vocal  organ  is 
the  use  of  the  voice  when  the  stomach  is  unduly  distended  by  a 
hearty  meal,  gases,  or  the  irritation  which  arises  from  hyper- 
acidity. Intra-abdominal  pressure  is  always  exerted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  least  resistance.  The  stomach  will  abnormally  crowd 
itself  upward  upon  the  dome-shaped  diaphragm,  and  so  unduly 
forces  the  lungs  into  the  upper  chest.  From  this  we  have  undue 
pressure  upon  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  these 
cause  abnormal  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  and  so  induce  a  con- 
gestion of  the  intra-laryngeal  mechanism. 

That  state  of  the  stomach  where  there  exists  acute  fermenta- 
tion of  the  stomach  contents  results  in  the  production  and  elabora- 
tion of  numerous  forms  of  poisons,  known  as  toxins.  The  action 
of  these  toxins  upon  the  mucous  membrane  surfaces  is  to  produce 
an  excessive  determination  of  blood  to  other  surfaces.  Then 
follows  an  acute  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  various  inflammatory  processes.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  ihe  air  passages  i^  easily  irritated  by  gaseous  eructa- 
tion from  the  stomach.     It  is  therefore  readily  seen  that  any 
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condition  of  the  stomach  wherein  exists  the  conditions  named 
must,  through  irritation  to  the  throat  passages,  produce  more  or 
less  marked  deterioration  in  the  quality,  strength,  and  tone  of  the 
voice.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  noted  singers  or  speakers  aim 
to  avoid  any  technical  use  of  the  voice  for  at  least  two  hours  suc- 
ceeding a  hearty  meal.    The  reason  for  this  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

• 

Purity  of  the  voice  demands  a  high  degree  of  physical  perfection. 
Aside  from  the  improper  use  of  the  vocal  org^s,  and  chronic 
catarrhal  conditions  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  larynx,  I  consider 
diseases  of  the  stomach  one  of  the  most  important  influences  in 
bringing  about  impairment  of  the  voice.  Therefore,  preservation 
of  the  voice  can  be  materially  assisted  through  keeping  the 
stomach  in  a  condition  of  physiological  perfection. 

Homer  M.  Thomas,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Laryngologist,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Mary  Thompson 
Hospital,  Chicago  Hospital,  Consumptive  Hospital,  Crip- 
pled Children's  Hospital,  Alma  Sanitarium. 


EDUCATION  THROUGH  MUSIC. 

In  a  well-known  city  recently  a  conference  appointed  a  com- 
mittee "that  should  consist  of  educators  and  musicians."  So 
large  a  term  as  ''educator"  was  evidently  not  broad  enough  to 
include  the  music  teacher.  The  term  "  art "  should  be  capable  of 
including  music,  and  yet  how  often  we  hear  "  music  and  art "  ! 
Why  is  it  that  words  covering  so  wide  a  field  in  both  the  practical 
and  the  aesthetic  side  of  life  tend  to  exclude  music?  The  reason 
is  that  the  term  "music,"  which  covered  so  much  of  education 
with  the  Greeks,  has  through  the  process  of  differentiation  been 
gradually  narrowed  down,  until  it  means  the  manipulation  of  an 
instrument,  including  the  management  of  the  human  throat;  or 
learning  the  notation  of  music ;  or  the-  science  of  tone-structure. 
Music  has  thus  become  dissociated  from  practical  life.  Archi- 
tecture is  closely  related  to  housing  and  protection  from  weather. 
Poetry  often  expresses  the  thought  better  than  prose,  and  so  has 
its  use  as  an  enlightener.  Painting  often  expresses  the  situation 
better  than  any  description.  Even  sculpture  may  have  its  prac- 
tical uses  in  helping  us  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  But,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  music,  it  is  difficult  to  relate  its  studies 
to  any  of  the  necessary  activities  of  life. 

Music,  above  all  arts,  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  that 
it  gives:  so  that  education  in  music  means  a  preparation  for 
either  receiving  or  giving  certain  kinds  of  pleasure.  If  we  con- 
sider the  term  "  education,"  we  find  that  it  means,  pretty  definitely 
in  its  public-school  use,  a  preparation  for  life.  The  geography 
and  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing,  language  and  history,  all 
take  their  significance  because  of  the  preparation  they  give  for 
the  serious  problem  of  making  a  success  of  life.  Whether  these 
studies  should  be  taken  up  or  not  is  a  question,  not  of  choice  or 
aptitude,  but  of  necessity.  The  child  must  experience  the  dis- 
cipline and  learn  the  facts,  whether  or  not  he  likes  to.  His  suc- 
cess in  life  depends  very  largely  upon  how  well  he  does  this. 

623 
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Wheii  one  considers  the  keenness  of  the  struggle  for  success,  and 
how  the  poorly  prepared  are  constantly  going  under  to  make  room 
for  those  who  are  better  prepared,  one  realizes  that  there  is  a 
moral  pressure  behind  the  usual  studies  of  the  school  that  puts 
the  pupil  into  an  attitude  toward  them  entirely  different  from 
that  which  he  has  toward  music.  For  the  study  of  this  art,  even 
above  all  other  arts,  is  purely  for  the  evanescent  pleasure  gained. 
This  change  of  moral  purpose  toward  music  study  brings 
with  it  a  radical  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  study.  If  the 
sole  end  of  music  is  to  please,  the  more  pleasure  it  gives,  the 
better  it  serves  its  end.     As  naturally  the  pleasure  is  connected 

^  with  the  form  that  excites  it,  the  technique  through  which  that 

form  is  expressed  becomes  the  goal  of  all  musical  effort.  How- 
ever inconsistently  we  may  act,  we  are  all  willing  to  admit,  in  our 
sober  moments,  that  pleasure  is  not  attained  by  its  direct  pursuit ; 
and  this  holds  as  true  in  art  as  in  life.  That  art  which  seeks  only 
to  please  soon  fails  to  do  even  that.  Nine-tenths  of  the  modem 
theatrical  performances  aim  to  please  at  any  cost.  Yet,  in  spite 
'  of  the  wonders  of  scenic  effects,  of  orchestration,  of  acting,  and 
of  pantomine,  how'  dreary  are  most  of  the  efforts !  It  is  not  that 
art  has  a  mission  beyond  that  of  pleasing,  but  that  it  must  please 
the  whole  being.  The  art  that  aims  only  at  the  sensuous  fails  to 
do  this.  The  art  of  music,  after  being  dissociated  from  everyday 
life,  and  having  been  emptied  of  all  serious  content,  has  been  pur- 
sued with  all  the  energy  and  inventiveness  characteristic  of  our 
modern  times,  to  extract  the  last  drop  of  pleasure  capable  of  being 

I  drawn  from  the  development  of  its  technique.    Thus  the  serious 

music  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  where  the  study  of  music  is 
carried  on  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  a  profession,  has  to  con- 
tend, not  only  against  the  lack  of  serious  purpose  toward  the  art, 
but  also  against  a  positively  vicious  demand  with  reference  to  it ; 
one  placing  school  music  on  a  par  with  the  vaudeville  show.  Art 
must  thrill  the  senses  and  astonish  the  mind,  but  it  must  not  clial- 
lenge  thought.  That  must  be  reserved  for  the  serious  problem 
of  money-getting,  the  keeping  one's  head  above  the  whirl  of  com- 
petition !  Art  must  supply  the  oasis  in  the  cool  shade  of  which  the 
weary  traveler  may  forget  the  desert  of  existence.     This  is  a 
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legitimate  demand,  and  was  never  more  needed  than  now.  But 
art  must  appeal  to  our  whole  nature.  The  youth  is  not  particu- 
larly longing  for  rest,  but  to  be  stimulated  and  given  vision. 
Effort  and  concentration  of  the  whole  being  are  demanded.  This 
is  lost  sight  of  by  the  purely  entertaining  and  restful  aspect  of 
art.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  modem  has  so  emptied  art  of  its 
serious  content  and,  in  his  effort  to  make  it  entertaining,  so 
exaggerated  its  technique  that,  instead  of  being  an  oasis  of 
refreshment,  it  is  too  often  a  wild  orgy  of  excitement,  screwing 
the  weary  nerves  to  a  still  higher  tension. 

In  public-school  music,  which  reaches  the  masses  as  does  no 
other  art,  the  true  educator  has  an  opportunity  at  hand  with 
which  to  improve  the  attitude  toward  art,  giving  it  a  dignity  that 
will  enable  it  to  serve  our  whole  life,  its  serious  moments  as  well 
as  those  of  relaxation.  Certainly  the  social  life  of  the  day  shows 
the  need  of  this  deeper  ministration  of  art.  With  the  over- 
crowding of  our  rapidly  multiplying  insane  asylums,  and  with  a 
nen'ous  cripple  in  almost  every  home,  the  opportunities  that  art 
gives  as  an  oasis  in  which  to  get  inspiration  as  well  as  rest  should 
be  taken  more  seriously.  The  very  fact  that  it  has  no  practical 
side  makes  it  the  art  above  all  others  most  helpful  to  the  modern, 
if  properly  approached. 

I  will  suggest  the  principle  that  underlies  this  approach,  and 
three  ways  in  which  it  may  be  realized,  as  conditioned  by  the  vary- 
ing amount  of  time  given  to  the  subject  in  school.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  song  in  praise  of  spring.  Instead  of  using  it  as  an 
excuse  for  producing  sweet  sounds,  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  pupil's  love  of  spring.  Notice  the  difference  that 
this  change  of  standpoint  makes.  The  tone  must  not  be  merely 
sweet,  but  it  must  express  the  real  joy  that  spring  has  so  often 
awakened  in  the  pupil's  heart.  To  produce  this,  memory  and 
imagination  must  be  full  of  the  thoughts  and  images  of  spring, 
for,  without  this,  tone  will  not  take  its  true  quality.  The  child  is 
not  the  cultivated  artist,  having  the  beautifully  placed  tone,  cap- 
able of  being  produced  on  demand,  but  his  tone  depends  upon 
the  natural  expression  of  right  feeling,  where  the  thought  is 
focused  on  what  is  done  rather  than  on  the  method  of  doing.    So 
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with  the  pronounciation  of  the  words.  These  cannot  be  treated 
as  excuses  for  vowel  tones.  They  are  expressive  of  a  picture  the 
poet  has  felt,  and  are  the  source  of  the  stimulus  that  is  exciting 
the  pupil's  imagination.  Hence  they  must  be  thoughtfully 
uttered.  So  with  the  singing  of  the  melody.  It  has  its  spring- 
story  to  tell.  Phrase  and  cadence  must  be  true  to  the  telling. 
Imagination,  thought,  memory ;  the  brain  alert  with  the  activities 
of  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat ;  the  inner  world  of  feeling  all  astir  and 
alive — there  is  no  better  educative  process  than  when  music  is 
thus  treated.  What  opportunities  for  observing,  for  vivid  imag- 
ing, for  telling  the  truth,  for  delicate  motor  control!  If  all  the 
relationships  that  focus  in  one  beautiful  song  could  be  worked 
out  in  this  way,  the  result  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the 
pupil  would  be  as  great  as  the  result  in  knowledge  of  which  the 
poet  spoke  when  addressing  the  flower  in  the  crannied  wall. 

Taking  self-expression  as  the  guiding  principle  in*  music 
work,  let  us  see  how  it  may  be  applied,  first  with  reference  to 
schools,  where  a  minimum  time  is  given  to  music,  say  one  or  two 
short  periods  a  week.  Under  such  conditions  songs  learned  prac- 
tically by  rote  will  supply  the  material  of  instruction.  There  will 
be  almost  no  purely  musical  instruction,  if  by  that  we  mean 
notation  or  the  structure.  But  if  the  work  is  done  as  illustrated 
above,  it  will  have  educational  value.  The  musical  opportunities 
open  to  the  pupil  will  be  extremely  limited,  as  judged  from  the 
standard  of  modern  technical  proficiency;  but,  as  judged  from 
that  of  musical  feeling,  they  need  not  be  on  a  plane  lower  than 
the  feeling  that  has  created  the  lovely  folk-music  of  all  nations. 
So  much  when  the  minimum  time  is  allowed. 

Second,  where  a  little  more  time  is  given,  but  still  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  daily,  serious  study  possible,  I  would  supplement 
the  rote-song  singing  with  instrumental  work.  It  is  too  bad  to 
leave  our  school  population  with  this,  perhaps  the  larger  part  of 
modem  music,  almost  totally  unrepresented  in  its  scheme  of  study. 
If  sufficiently  good  players  are  not  at  hand,  the  various  mechanical 
attachments  can  do  for  music  quite  as  effectively  as  the  photo- 
graph and  projection  lantern  do  for  so  many  other  arts  and 
sciences.    To  train  the  growing  youth  to  an  intelligent  hearing  of 
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a  Beethoven  symphony  or  a  Bach  fugue  is  to  widen  his  resources 
with  reference  to  his  future  enjoyment  of  art  much  more  than 
can  be  done  with  an  equal  amount  of  time  spent  on  what  is  called 
**  sight-reading.''  To  follow  sufficiently  for  a  large  satisfaction 
the  intricacies  of  an  invention  or  a  fug^e,  or  to  observe  the  logical 
relationship  of  a  symphonic  form,  is  not  as  difficult  for  the  aver- 
age musical  intelligence  as  to  conceive  of  a  chromatic  harmony 
from  its  staff  notation,  and  it  leaves  infinitely  more  in  thought 
and  content  than  does  the  latter  kind  of  work. 

Third,  when  the  dignity  of  music  as  a  serious  study  is  realized 
and  daily  opportunity  is  given  for  careful  work,  the  study  of 
music  as  self-expression  can  be  fully  taken  up.  Starting  its  com- 
plex rhythms  in  the  simpler  and  more  easily  understood  forms  in 
which  rhythm  is  expressed,  as  in  movement  and  language,  con- 
stantly keeping  self-expressive  principles  in  mind,  the  teacher 
can  lead  from  the  expression  of  rhythmic  thought  to  its  further 
expression  in  tonal  thought,  and  through  this  self-expressive 
activity  conquer  the  complex  difficulties  that  stress,  duration,  and 
pitch  represent,  both  with  reference  to  conception  and  definition, 
as  well  as  to  its  expression  in  notation  or  reproduction  in  tone. 
Such  a  treatment  of  music  relates  it  to  physical  culture  on  one 
side,  and  to  English  on  the  other.  The  speaking  tone  and  what 
is  uttered,  as  well  as  the  vocal  tone  and  the  physical  conditions 
necessar}^  for  its  adequate  production,  must  all  be  closely  related, 
if  music  is  to  be  fully  utilized  as  the  art  of  self-expression. 

The  principle  of  self-expression  in  art  puts  the  stress  on 
what  is  done  rather  than  how  it  is  done;  on  content  rather  than 
on  technique.  In  doing  this,  it  develops  the  individual  from 
within  out ;  helps  him  to  realize  himself  and  to  add  his  own  con- 
tribution to  society.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  tendency  of 
most  of  our  public-school  work,  the  aim  of  which  seems  to  be 
to  shape  the  minds,  as  the  tailor  does  our  garments,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  This  suppresses  all  originality  and 
creative  impulse  in  order  to  turn  out  pupils  up  to  a  uniform 
standard.  We  do  not  object  to  the  standard;  a  common  knowl- 
edge is  necessary ;  at  the  same  time,  the  individual  benefits  society 
in  the  degree  to  which  he  contributes  something  that  is  his  own. 
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The  constantly  increasing  elective  courses  in  our  colleges  give  an 
opportunity  for  developing  the  personality  of  the  individual ;  but 
where  the  college  is  helping  this  principle  for  students  who  have 
entered  its  halls,  it  is  hindering  it  by  the  constantly  increasing 
rigidity  of  its  entrance  examinations,  requiring  a  dead  level  of 
uniform  work  just  at  the  age  where  the  true  personality  is  finding 
itself,  and  where,  if  any  work  on  the  art  side  of  our  natures  is  to 
be  done,  it  must  be  done  immediately.  Education  through  music, 
requiring  as  it  does  expression  by  means  of  poetry,  acting,  and 
speaking,  as  well  as  through  the  singing-tone,  develops  the  inner 
life.  It  will  make  the  individuals  of  society  differ  from  each 
other.  The  mental  life  of  society,  instead  of  resembling  a  vast 
plain,  its  every  acre  taken  up  with  the  production  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  will  have  its  lesser  as  well  as  its  greater  peaks  and 
summits,  which  catch  for  the  dwellers  on  the  plain  the  morning 
'  glow  of  hope  or  the  reddening  promise  of  sunset,  and  send  down 

fresh  streams  of  inspiration  to  gladden  all  its  members,  even  the 
humblest  having  sufficient  intelligence  to  drink  and  be  refreshed. 
Music,  because  of  its  impractical  nature  and  its  slight  tech- 
nical demand  for  expression,  and  at  the  same  time  its  wide 
demand  on  body  and  mind  for  its  adequate  realization,  proves 
one  of  the  best  studies  for  developing  the  inner  as  against  the 
outer  and  formal  side  of  life.  But  it  will  not  do  this  unless  it  is 
taken  in  the  spirit  of  self-expression,  rather  than  that  of  enter- 
tainment. 

Charles  H.  Farnsworth. 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 
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SIGHT-READING  FOR   NORMAL  AND   SUBNORMAL 

CHILDREN. 

I  SHALL  endeavpr  to  show  in  this  paper  how  material  may  be 
chosen  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  musical  and  unmusical  children 
in  a  class,  and  how  the  simpler  tasks  suited  to  the  latter  may  be 
alternated  with  the  more  complicated  ones  suited  to  the  former, 
that  they  may  occasionally  meet  on  common  ground. 

The  proportion  of  musical  gift  in  a  class  is  an  index  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  teacher's  problem  in  keeping  alive  an  interest  in 
the  formal  work  in  music.  The  carefully  graded  steps  which 
almost  all  systems  in  school  use  present,  while  theoretically  good, 
are  designed  for  those  children  whose  natural  love  of  musical 
expression  furnishes  a  motive  for  acquiring  musical  knowledge. 
Such  children  give  an  eager  and  ready  response  to  any  problem 
within  their  grasp,  grappling  with  it  and  solving  it.  For  the 
unmusical  minority,  however,  who  are  to  join  in  the  work  of  the 
class,  and  yet  who  are  shut  out  by  present  limitations  from 
musical  satisfaction,  what  supplementary  work  can  be  found 
which  will  awaken  and  conserve  the  dawning  interest  in  music 
through  the  necessary  periods  of  drill  ?  What  will  best  avoid  the 
discouraging  obstacles  which  beset  the  way  of  deficient  melodic 
sense? 

Our  aim  is  to  send  each  child  on  to  the  secondary  work  with 
a  love  of  musical  expression  and  an  ability  to  get  at  the  meaning 
of  the  printed  page;  but  this  object  will  be  attained  only  so  far 
as  the  child's  own  motive  has  been  aroused  along  the  way. 
Parrot  repetition  contributes  nothing  to  his  education.  On  the 
contrary,  unless  he  has  been  aroused  to  independent  thinking,  the 
apparent  knowledge  which  he  may  gain  will  not  remain  with  him. 
Boys  and  girls  below  normal  in  their  musical  gift  come  to  the 
higher  grades  having  performed  the  usual  musical  tasks  set  them 
through  years  of  school  work,  not  only  without  the  power  of 
handling  symbols,  but  with  a  settled  conviction  that  they  never 
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can  acquire  such  power.  This  condition  of  mental  inertia  is  a 
proof  of  unwise  treatment.  Not  only  has  progress  been  in  some 
way  retarded,  but  development  has  been  checked.  Musical  tasks, 
like  all  others,  which  have  been  unrelated  to  his  own  desire  to 
reach  an  end  are  drudgery  to  the  child. 

The  teacher's  first  task,  then,  is  to  find  means  to  stir  the 
dormant  interest  of  the  unmusical  child,  to  present  something- 
which  shall  catch  his  attention  and  bring  to  his  consciousness 
that  which  is  ever  present  with  the  musically  gifted  child  —  ends 
to  be  reached  worthy  of  effort. 

Of  first  importance  in  awakening  and  maintaining  this  inter- 
est from  the  kindergarten  up  through  the  school  is  the  rote-song*. 
Learning  a  rote-song  is  common  ground  for  all  grades  of  ability. 
Properly  chosen,  it  appeals  to  musical  and  unmusical  alike. 
Dramatic,  sweet,  simple,  dignified,  or  merry,  with  some  connec- 
tion in  its  subject  with  the  work  or  environment  of  the  children, 
its  author  perhaps  known  to  them  through  their  literary  experi- 
ence, or  its  composer  one  whose  songs  they  have  sung,  there  will 
be  some  point  of  connection  which  may  be  emphasized.  Presenta- 
tion along  the  line  of  its  dramatic  interest  will  be  most  liable  to 
meet  with  a  response  from  the  entire  class.  Any  possible  device 
which  enhances  the  literary  charm  of  the  song,  creating  an  inter- 
est in  the  minds  of  the  children,  will  minimize  the  sense  of  its 
difficulty  and  call  forth  spontaneous  efforts  at  expression.  They 
will  themselves  perceive  that,  in  uttering  the  text  in  melodic 
phrases  instead  of  in  spoken  tones,  the  object  is  to  beautify  and 
enrich  it;  if  its  meaning  is  not  brought  out  and  illuminated,  the 
singing  has  lost  its  purpose.  From  this  standpoint  they  will 
understand  the  necessity  of  work  in  enunciation,  exact  intonation, 
phrasing,  and  expression.  That  a  hard,  harsh  tone  is  not  the 
medium  of  expression  for  a  pleasant  thought  is  self-evident,  and 
strident,  overloud  singing  corrects  itself  largely  by  an  appeal  to 
the  children's  own  sense  of  fitness.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  unmusical  child,  unconscious  as  he  is  of  limitations,  enters 
into  the  singing  of  such  a  song  with  more  energy  and  zest  than 
do  the  others  who  are  able  to  conceive  its  melodic  difficulties.  To 
lead  him  to  a  sense  of  his  deficiencies,  and  yet  retain  his  enthu- 
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siasm  in  the  singing  of  the  song,  is  a  work  of  infinite  tact.  Where 
it  is  p6ssible  to  have  a  special  chorus  of  the  musical  children,  thac 
their  efforts  at  expression  may  not  be  handicapped  by  the  mono- 
tones, it  seems  but  justice  to  form  such  a  one.  But  the  free  utter- 
ance of  the  latter  should  not  be  discouraged,  however  faulty  it 
may  be.  The  teacher  must  preserve  their  interest  at  any  cost 
of  impaired  result. 

The  first  step  in  helping  monotones  to  a  wider  range  is  to 
convince  them  that  their  voices  will  go  as  high  as  those  of  the 
other  children.  A  dramatic  situation  suggesting  a  phrase  to  be 
spoken  with  vivacity  and  sweetness  to  someone  at  a  distance,  as 
"  I  see  you ! "  has  in  its  highest  inflection  carried  an  obstinately 
low  voice  up  to  the  G  above  the  staff.  The  idea  is  usually  amus- 
ing to  the  child,  and  before  the  subject  is  left  he  is  convinced  that 
his  voice  has  a  wider  range  than  he  had  supposed.  Thereafter 
he  sings  with  greater  variety  of  pitch,  and  will  enter  with  more 
courage  upon  the  labor  necessary  to  acquire  correct  intonation. 

The  thoroughly  learned  rote-song  as  subject-matter  for  les- 
sons in  sight-reading  and  notation  is  valuable  to  those  pupils  who 
can  really  comprehend  it.  The  familiarity  of  these  children  with 
its  melody  creates  an  interest  in  seeing  its  staff-picture.  They 
sing  it  from  this  picture  with  a  keen  observation  of  the  move- 
ment of  its  intervals  and  sequences;  fitting  the  syllable  names 
to  these  makes  the  image  still  more  vivid ;  and  at  length,  having 
imbibed  a  sense  of  its  construction,  they  will  find  themselves  able 
to  write  the  melody.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  task  gives  a 
sense  of  growing  power,  while  repetition  of  the  process,  using 
songs  in  all  the  keys,  will  lead  the  child,  able  to  cope  with  its 
problems,  by  a  natural  path  into  a  free  handling  of  song  symbols. 

To  force  the  subnormal  children  to  follow  the  same  path 
would  mean  an  unwise  expenditure  of  energy  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  Simpler  tasks  must  be  found  for  them,  such 
as  will  contain  problems  appreciable  to  them  and  capable  of 
being  successfully  handled.  The  prolonged  drill  necessary  to 
bring  these  children  up  to  the  attainment  of  the  othei's,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  so,  would  crush  out  the  love  of  the  song 
so  carefully  fostered  and  lose  the  musical  impetus  gained  thereby. 
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Whatever  the  material  used  in  leading  children  to  read  music, 
the  same  foundation  is  necessary  —  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  syllables  of  the  scale.  Their  use  begins  easily  in  the  kinder- 
garten, where  the  small  people  in  learning  their  tone-ladder  may 
learn  at  the  same  time  its  sol-fa  names.  Later,  exercises  for 
tone-placing  and  quality  may  be  given  by  means  of  the  scale  with 
each  syllable  beautifully  spoken.  Various  interval  exercises  based 
upon  the  scale  ascending  and  descending  are  useful,  as  follows : 
do,  re;  do,  mi;  do,  fa;  do,  sol;  etc. ;  also  do,  mi;  re,  fa;  mi,  sol; 
fa.  la;  etc. ;  also  in  fourths,  as  do,  fa;  *e,  sol;  etc. ;  and  sixths,  as 
Mil,  do;  fa,  re;  sol,  mi,  etc.  All  of  these  may  be  varied  and  made 
more  interesting  by  the  occasional  use  of  a  piano  accompaniment, 
for  drill  must  not  become  drudgery.  The  fact  that  melodies, 
however  unlike  they  may  be,  are  composed  of  various  combina- 
tions of  these  same  scale  pitches  makes  it  evident  that  each  pitch 
must  possess  individual  qualities.  To  discover  what  these  quali- 
ties are,  and  decide  which  would  be  best  fitted  to  express  the  sense 
of  a  joyful  text,  and  which  that  of  a  sad  one;  also  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  rest  upon,  and  which  would  give  a  sense  of  com- 
pletion to  a  song,  etc.,  is  a  task  of  interest  to  all  the  children. 
Frequent  repetition  of  the  tone  under  consideration  in  a  phrase 
or  melody,  especially  ending  the  phrase  on  a  given  pitch,  leads 
them  to  a  definite  sense  of  what  it  conveys.  The  least  musical 
child  will  recognize  the  difference  in  emotional  quality  between 
the  broken  triads  do,  mi,  sol;  and  re,  fa,  la,  when  led  up  to  by 
this  approach. 

It  has  frequently  been  my  experience  that  the  first  intervals 
of  wfiich  a  tone-deaf  child  can  be  unfailingly  sure  are  these  two 
broken  triads.  The  intellectual  comprehension  of  their  meaning 
has  seemed  to  awaken  the  tonal  sense.  Having  found  these  to  be 
thoroughly  the  child's  own,  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  use  them 
as  a  base  of  operation.  They  will  form  a  point  of  departure  in 
the  work  of  giving  him  control  of  other  intervals,  while  pre- 
serving his  affirmative  attitude  of  mind  toward  sight-reading. 
Having  found  these  broken  triads  in  the  written  scale,  he  can 
himself  write  them  in  their  first  position  on  the  staff,  at  first  by 
the  aid  of  the  scale,  afterwards  from  memory.    The  last  step  of 
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this  phase  of  his  work  is  to  take  them  by  dictation  so  combined 
with  parts  of  the  scale  as  to  form  a  tune  which  he  can  read ;  as, 
for  instance: 


No.  I. 


No.  2. 


Simple  as  these  melodies  of  necessity  must  be,  the  sympathetic 
teacher  will  put  into  them  all  the  sweetness  of  touch  and  tone  at 
her  command,  to  enhance  their  value  to  the  child  and  make  it 
a  matter  of  moment  to  him  to  have  been  able  to  sing  them  in 
tune.  Such  exercises,  varied  as  far  as  compatible  with  retaining; 
the  triads  which  furnish  him  a  foothold,  if  reverted  to  frequently 
in  the  course  of  the  more  difficult  work  of  the  class,  will  preserve 
the  initiative  of  the  backward  children,  and  give  a  sense  of 
musical  self-respect  which  is  most  desirable. 

The  simplest  material  for  leading  them  through  the  keys 
follows.  The  method  of  procedure  in  each  case  would  be  the 
same:   first,  writing  the  scale;   second,  indicating  the  "joyful" 
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triad  and  the  "  sad ; "  third,  writing  these  ascending  and  descend- 
ing; and,  last,  reading  the  exercise.  Difficulties  would  be  added 
to  the  simple  melody  at  discretion.  In  my  experience,  the  chil- 
dren have  occasionally  wished  to  give  words  to  these,  and  have 
collected  them  in  their  practice-books  under  the  title  of  "  Half- 
Hour  Songs."  The  practice  in  notation  which  this  included  has 
been  useful. 

No.  3- 


I 


■M  J    f    J  I  J    J     I  I J    J   J  IJ.  g 

RaJn  •  drops    are      sing  •  Ing         a     sweet    lit  -  tie      song; 

'I  A     I         i 


jlj        ■'         Jjj      J        j^ 
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fe 


^ 


i 


^PS 


Pat  -  ter  -  ing,      pat  -   ter  -   ing       all      the     day      long. 


No.  5. 


phj  rirfJijjJif  rU 


'If  r  ■'IJ  J  ^k'  II 


jf^il^-'jljjjljj  ^Ij  jl^^jljjjlj;!! 


PS 


f^ 


^^ 


No.  6- 


V»i;  ;n  r^ic  p  ^/i;^'';'S 


Snow-flakes  fair    Fill  the   air,  All  the  world  is  white  and  gleaming; 


#Ff^ 


;  J  I  J'  /  r  I  -^  ;  ;  J' 


I 


Sleds  are  out,    Chil  -  dren  shout,  Coast  -  ing   time     is      here. 
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)  Down  from  snowy  mountains  high  Flowing  to  the  [Omit.    .    .]  sea.  \ 
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No.  10. 


m',i  J  J  jiJ  f 


r  f  ^  Ji^  J  J  I 


^- 


Westward  moves  the  gold-en    sun,  Sink- ing   in     a   glo  -  ry;  And 


i^ 


g 


^m 


i 


zz: 


twink-  ling  stars  come,  one  by   one,       In   the  qui  -  et       sky. 


te 


i  i  j  jli  r 


^ 


I 


s 


s 


2Z: 


^ 


ss^ 


£ 


^ 


2z: 


1 


^^ 


z: 


May  Root  Kern 


The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 
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If  language  is  to  be  taught  as  an  art,  it  follows  that  a  most 
important  role  must  be  assigned  to  habit.  All  arts  may  be  viewed 
as  good  habits  in  some  special  line  of  constructive  activity,  the 
language  arts  no  less  than  any  other.  The  elementary  teacher 
cannot  too  often  say  to  herself  that  her  pupil  can  learn  good 
English  only  by  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  good  English 
until  it  has  become  a  habitual  reaction. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  recent  contributions  to  the 
psychology  and  pedagogy  of  habit  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Bostock's  book.  The  Training  of  Wild  Animals.  The  chapters 
called  "  The  Wild  Animal's  Kindergarten  "  and  "  The  Principles 
of  Training"  are  full  of  facts  highly  suggestive  to  the  trainer  of 
little  human  animals.     Says  Mr.  Bostock : 

In  time  the  trained  animal  becomes  so  accustomed  to  performing  that 
when  he  sees  the  paraphernalia  of  his  performance  he  knows  exactly  what  is 
expected  of  him,  and  does  it  naturally  and  readily.  The  successful  perform- 
ance of  all  trained  animals  depends  on  this  almost  instinctive  following  of  long- 
accustomed  habit No  animal  is  ever  allowed  to  backslide.     Each  thing 

done  one  day  must  be  done  the  next  day  in  exactly  the  same  way This 

is  the  reason  that  in  every  animal  act  the  trainer  positively  insists  upon  perfect 
adherence  to  the  regular  fonnula.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit  that  laxity  today 
means  a  desire  for  laxity  tomorrow  at  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  way, 
and  laxity  in  one  small  detail  will  breed  the  tendency  for  it,  whicli  will  then 
in  all  probability  spread,  and  in  a  short  time  affect  the  whole  performance. 
....  If  an  animal  is  sent  to  the  right  side  on  entering  the  arena  the  first  day, 
he  must  be  sent  to  the  right  side  every  day  thereafter. 

So  Strongly  established  does  habit  become  that  accidents  have 
been  averted  by  taking  advantage  of  long-continued  associations. 
In  one  case  a  lion,  in  the  act  of  devouring  his  trainer,  was  checked 
by  the  presence  of  mind  of  another  trainer  who  fired  his  revolver 
twice  near  the  lion's  ear  —  the  long-established  signal  for  the 
lion's  pose  in  the  arena.  Habit  was  stronger  than  rage :  the  lion 
dropped  his  captive  and  fell  into  "  position." 

If  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  could  realize  that  her 
most  important  function  is  that  of  "trainer,"  not  "expounder;" 
if  she  could  sincerely  believe  that  insistence  upon  accurate 
"  doing ''  brings  as  good  results  in  the  primary  school  as  it  does  in 
the   "animal'   kindergarten,"   the   results   of   language-teaching 
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would  be  much  better  than  they  are  at  present.  The  work  of 
training  is  a  slow  one,  but  in  the  end  it  justifies  the  tediousness  of 
the  process. 

Oral  discussion  of  class  work  —  whether  of  nature-study, 
manual  work,  history,  or  arithmetic  —  the  reading  of  interesting 
books,  and  even  the  copying  of  stories  and  poems  worth  remem- 
bering— these  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which  good  habits  in  the 
use  of  language  may  be  impressed  upon  the  brain-cells.  The  child 
who  has  habitually  written  and  spoken  the  verb-form  "have 
seen  "  is  more  likely  to  give  his  perfect  tense  correctly  than  the 
child  who  has  merely  learned  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  Hence 
the  value  of  such  a  seemingly  mechanical  exercise  as  the  mere 
copying  of  stories  and  poems.  In  Cuore,  that  beautiful  record  of 
the  heart  of  an  Italian  schoolboy,,  the  children  copy  every  month 
a  story  embodying  some  ethical  ideal.  Even  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  ethical  benefit  derived,  the  device  is  an  excellent  one 
for  drill  in  sentence-structure,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and 
collocation  of  words.  The  child's  interest  in  the  story  deepens  the 
impression  made  by  the  details  of  the  language. 

I  believe  that  English  is  best  taught  when  it  is  subordinated 
to  some  interest  that  is  strong  within  the  child.    Is  the  boy  inter- 
ested in  making  little  sailboats?    Let  him  talk  and  write  then,  by 
all  means,  about  sailboats;   and  let  him  think  that  he  is  giving 
information  about  sailboats  rather  than  learning  to  speak  and 
write  English.     As  a  child  is  best  encouraged  to  walk,  not  by 
having  his  attention  directed  to  the  muscles  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess, but  by  having  a  definite  goal  before  him  —  an  apple  or  a 
candle  —  so,  a  little  later,  he  is  best  taught  English  by  having 
some  extrinsic  end  presented:    in  reading,  the  outcome  of  the 
story :  in  talking  and  writing,  the  opportunity  to  tell  others  of  a 
fact  interesting  to  himself. 

If  I  may  revert  to  the  psycliology  of  animal-training,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme  care  exercised  by  the  trainer 
in  the  determination  of  the  order  in  which  new  accomplishments 
are  taught.  If  the  elementary  teacher  is  to  be  successful  in 
establishing  good  habits  in  her  pupil  in  the  use  of  English,  the 
more  difficult  tricks  —  to  use  the  trainers'  vocabulary  —  must  not 
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come  first.  In  the  natural  process  of  development,  both  onto- 
genetic and  phylogenetic,  the  art  of  oral  speech  long  precedes  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing.  Much  time  would  in  the  end  be 
saved  if  the  first  year  or  two  of  school  were  devoted  to  the  learn- 
ing of  English  as  a  spoken  language.  The  resultant  habituation 
to  proper  oral  forms  and  the  acquisition  of  a  stock  of  fairly  clear 
concepts  would  greatly  lessen  the  labor  of  learning  to  interpret 
mystic  black  marks  on  a  white  page  a  year  or  two  later. 

Another  consideration  in  connection  with  the  order  or 
sequence  of  the  establishment  of  habits  in  English  is  that  of  the 
order  in  which  the  child's  concepts  develop.  The  anthropologists 
tell  us  of  primitive  races  whose  vocabularies  include  words  for 
"dog's  tail,"  sheep's  tail,"  "bird's  tail,"  but  no  word  for  "tail." 
The  child,  like  the  race,  arrives  at  the  more  generic  concepts  very 
slowly ;  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  vocabularies  of  the 
early  reading-books  include  not  too  many  words  which  are  likely 
to  be  meaningless  to  the  child.  Gradation  should  be  the  motto 
in  language-teaching. 

Anna  J.  McKeag. 

Wellesley  College, 
Department  of  Pedagogy. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VERNACULAR  IN 

EDUCATION. 

II. 

While  the  vernacular  and  its  literature,  especially  among  the 
learned  classes,  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  first  shock 
of  contact  with  the  newly  discovered  classics,  there  were  forces 
at  work  which  tended  to  keep  them  alive  and  to  make  them  ulti- 
mately reap  advantage  from  that  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  their 
doom.    After  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  decline,  the  vernacular 
experienced  a  period  of  renascence  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
In  Italy,  where  the  native  idioms  lay  closer  to  the  Latin,    the 
decline  of  the  vernacular  was  most  marked  and  its  period  of  longer 
duration.    But  even  here  there  were  subtle  and  pervading  general 
influences  at  work  in  favor  of  the  vernacular.    If  scholars  looked 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  vernacular  and  its  use,  still  it  had 
become  rooted  among  the  common  people.    It  was  a  living  tongue 
as  over  agaitist  a  dead  one,  and  as  such  possessed  a  superior  power 
of  absorption.    The  Latin  phrases  introduced  into  the  Italian  dia- 
lects by  scholars  could  not  take  root  among  the  people  until  they 
meant  something  to  them,  and  thus  they  could  never  become 
among  the  common  people  such  an  external  part  of  the  language 
as  among  scholars.    They  could  not  swamp  the  native  idiom ;   for 
they  first  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  it  in  an  organic  fashion  so 
that  they  functioned  in  it.     Thus  by  a  process  of  selection  the 
native  idiom  profited  at  the  expense  of  the  Latin,  and  quite  natur- 
ally at  just  such  points  as  it  most  needed  supplementation   in 
respect  to  vocabulary,  polish,  or  grace.     But  the  Latin  element 
came  in  not  in  an  integral  fashion,  but  only  by  yielding  to  the 
genius  of  the  Italian  idiom.     It  was  Italianized  rather  than  the 
Italian  becoming  Latinized.     Scholars  found  out  that  if  they 
wanted  to  be  heard  by  the  common  people,  I^tin  vocabulary  and 
imitation  of  Latin  structure  and  style  did  not  count  for  much. 
They  must  digest  their  classics,  assimilate  them,  and  develop  new 
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blood  and  tissue  vitally  and  organically  one  with  the  vernacular 
which  they  proposed  to  use.  What  is  said  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  the  vernacular  under  the  Humanistic  impulse  in 
Italy  may  be  applied  with  varying  emphasis  to  the  other  European 
countries  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Revival  of  Learning. 

The  renascence  of  the  Italian  vernacular  did  not  begin  with 
the  scholars.  The  learned  had  been  drawn  away  to  the  study  of 
the  classics,  and  they  wrote  for  a  more  select  and  a  more  uni- 
versally  distributed  circle  of  readers  than  could  be  reached  through 
any  one  mother-tongue.  But  the  people  still  loved  their  songs  and 
stories;  poetr>',  music,  and  devotion  are  interests  that  do  not 
wane.  Obscure  writers,  with  little  or  inadequate  training  in  the 
classics,  appealed  to  the  popular  interests  and  attempted  to  meet 
the  popular  demand.  Yet  this  humble  class  of  writers  drew 
gradually  into  their  circle  those  of  greater  training  and  ability. 

The  gap  between  the  scholars  and  the  people,  between  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  so  far  as  concerns  the  field  of  literature, 
was  again  beginning  to  nafrow,  and  the  time  w^as  drawing  nigh 
when  scholarship  should  not  be  ashamed  to  express  itself  in  the 
mother-tongue.  In  addition  to  the  pressure  from  below,  that  time 
was  hastened  by  another  co-operating  factor,  namely,  the  patriotic 
impulse. 

Social  and  political  influences  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  literary 
and  educational  history  of  a  people.  At  Florence,  Ferrara,  and 
Naples  there  was  a  court  life  which  gave  unity  to  the  popular 
consciousness  which  centered  in  those  places.  At  Naples  and  at 
Ferrara  feudalism  had  taken  firmer  root  than  in  most  other  places 
in  Italy.  Tliere  the  literature  of  chivalry  lingered.  The  tales  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  King  Arthur  served  as  a  strong  central  core 
of  the  popular  literature.  It  was  not  so  easily  overwhelmed  by  the 
first  tidal  wave  of  Humanism,  and  could  more  easily  obey  the 
impulse  of  the  strong  feeling  of  civic  unity.  At  Florence,  under 
the  influence  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  cause  of  the  vernacular 
received  a  strong  forward  impulse.  Lorenzo  himself  employed 
the  vernacular,  yet  with  an  apology  for  its  "  lowness,  incapacity, 
and  unworthiness  to  deal  with  high  themes  or  grave  material."*® 

"  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy,  "  Italian  Literature,"  Vol.  I,  p.  234. 
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With  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  Humanism  advances  under  the 
impulse  of  a  new  ideal.  The  discipline  and  the  fine  sense  of 
literary  appreciation  which  came  from  the  study  of  the  classical 
models  were  made  instruments,  not  of  slavish  imitation,  but  of 
positive  reconstruction.  Scholars  begin  to  see  that  in  order  to 
produce  a  work  of  art  the  medium  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
that  in  which  the  great  works  of  art  have  been  produced  in  the 
past.  The  medium  is  something  which  can  be  molded  to  use, 
provided  there  is  a  clear  grasp  of  literary  principles.  Under  the 
spirit  of  the  new  Humanism,  the  prose  and  the  poetry  of  the 
Italian  language  are  transformed  and  beautified  by  the  application 
of  the  ideal  of  classic  form.  The  literature  and  the  language  are 
no  longer  Ferrarese,  Neapolitan,  nor  Tuscan,  but  Italian ;  no 
longer  local,  but  national.  The  gulf  between  the  scholar  and  the 
layman  narrows  down  until  the  two  classes  of  literary  interests 
merge  once  more.  The  popular  tongue  and  the  popular  theme 
resume  their  place  in  the  world  of  literature,  only  on  a  higher 
plane  of  art.  Poets  of  the  first  rank  took  up  the  material  of  the 
popular  literature,  mokled  it  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
art.  and  gave  it  out  in  the  form  of  works  bearing  the  stamp  of 
culture.'^  With  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli  the  stage  had  been 
reached  in  which  there  was  certainly  no  longer  any  occasion  for, 
or  thought  of,  apology  for  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  Its 
literary  position  was  thoroughly  established. 

In  England  art  had  achieved  distinction  in  the  vernacular 
through  the  genius  of  Chaucer.  But  for  a  century  and  a  half  from 
his  time  the  vernacular  literature  languished.  One  reason  for  this 
was  undoubtedly  the  condition  of  the  English  language.  English, 
more  than  any  other  tongue,  is  a  language  whose  vocabulary  is 
filled  with  borrowed  words.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  suffer- 
ing especially  from  a  plethora  of  undigested  material,  which  made 
it  more  or  less  of  a  mosaic.^*  The  inherent  laws  of  its  structure 
had  not  yet  reached  maturity,  and  thej'  groaned  under  the  task 
of  plowing  their  way  through  the  heterogeneity  of  its  vocabulary. 
Yet,  during  this  period,  English  scholars  cherished  the  study  of 
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the  classics,^®  and  through  them  were  educating  a  higher  capa- 
city for  culture.  But  the  g^p  between  scholarship  and  the  ver- 
nacular seems  never  to  ha\^  been  so  wide  as  in  Italy.  In  fact,  the 
stream  of  Humanistic  influence  came  to  England  from  derived 
sources  as  well  as  from  the  original. 

From  the  fact  of  this  twofold  source  of  Humanistic  culture 
in  England,  it  happened  that  two  men  so  wide  apart  in  their  type 
of  training  as  Milton  and  Shakespeare  could  both  be  representa- 
tive of  the  renascence  of  the  vernacular  literature.  Milton,  draw- 
ing directly  on  the  original  classical  sources,  brought  the  ideal 
of  classical  beauty  and  perfection  down  into  the  vernacular,  fus- 
ing both  elements  into  an  indissoluble  whole;  "he  was  classical 
without  loss  of  spontaneity  or  freshness.''  Shakespeare,  on  the 
other  hand,  drank  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  as  it  had 
manifested  itself  in  the  stimulus  which  it  everywhere  gave  to  a 
higher  type  of  art;  and,  through  the  assimilation  of  this  ideal, 
lie  brought  up  the  vernacular  literature  to  the  classical  level.  The 
tremendous  literary  activity  of  the  Elizabethan  period  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  supremacy  of  the  mother-tongue  henceforth  in  the 
literature  of  England. 

In  bringing  about  this  literary  supremacy  of  the  vernacular 
in  England  there  is  still  another  factor  that  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, namely,  the  publication  of  the  King  James,  or  Authorized, 
version  of  the  Bible,  in  161 1.  The  linguistic  principle  common  to 
both  Shakespeare  and  the  English  Bible  was  that  of  starting  with 
the  vernacular,  and,  working  under  the  inspiration  of  superior 
models,  bringing  up  the  vernacular,  by  the  selection  of  those  ele- 
ments which  are  already  prepared  to  function  anew,  to  a  new 
level  of  art.  Thus  the  linguistic  laws  of  the  mother-tongue  are 
not  violated  by  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  structure,  however 
superior  that  may  be  within  its  own  field. 

In  France  at  the  end  of  the  Middge  Ages  poetry  had  received 
considerable  development,  and  the  lighter  forms  of  narrative  prose 
were  beginning  to  be  cultivated.  But  the  language  was  as  yet 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  expression  of  more  serious  and  reflective 
thought. 

^*  CambridgJ'  Modern  History,  Vol.  I,  "  The  Renaissance,"  p.  491. 
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7"he  problem  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was 
to  take  up  this  language  which  was  now  in  a  transitional  stage  on 
the  way  from  the  inflectional  to  the  analytic  form  and  make  of  it 
an  adequate  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  any  and  every  kind  of 
thought. 

One  important  factor  in  the  perfection  of  the  French  vernacu- 
lar was  the  movement  inaugurated  by  a  group  of  writers  called 
the  Pleiade.  The  Humanistic  movement  was  consciously  diverted 
from  its  original  channel  and  made  contributory  to  the  cause 
of  the  vernacular.  The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  prosecuted 
for  the  sake  of  finding  what  these  languages  had  that  could  be 
carried  away  and  used  in  the  enrichment  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  mother-tongue.  Long  and  persistent  practice  in 
the  writing  of  French  was  conducted  under  the  ideals  of  art 
discoverable  in  the  best  authors,  whether  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  or  any  other  language.**  With  Ronsard  and  his  con- 
freres the  study  of  the  classics  became  a  means  to  the  perfection 
of  the  vernacular  rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  The  function  of 
this  sort  of  work  cannot  be  easily  overestimated;  yet  it  is  easy 
to  see  that,  after  all,  such  a  movement  may  not  come  into  the 
closest  and  most  vital  relation  to  the  life  of  the  pe<^le,  and  hence 
may  diverge  slightly  from  the  true  genius  of  the  native  tongue. 
It  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  work  of  men  who  have  an 
overmastering  message  to  convey  to  the  people.  The  perfection 
of  the  language  cannot  be  reached  until  it  has  been  made  the 
medium  of  expression  for  the  ideas  of  such  men  as  Calvin, 
Descartes,  and  Pascal. 

Calvin's  vocabulary  is  rich  and  varied,  but  his  words  are 
drawn  largely  from  the  mother-tongue.  They  are  words  instinct 
with  the  life  of  the  vernacular  —  words  either  Gallic,  or,  if  from 
the  Latin,  preferably  those  which  have  gained  the  quality  and 
tang  of  the  native  idiom  through  their  having  already  functioned 
in  it.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  is  strongly  under  the  influence 
of  classicism.  The  ancient  languages  have  a  contribution  to 
make  to  the  modern  French  through  his  agency.  The  French 
tongue  was  especially  defective  in  the  treatment  of  clausal  rela- 

"  Saiktsuukv,  Short  History  of  French  Lileralure,  p.  i<)<). 
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tions.  Its  structure  was  loose  and  ill  adapted  to  the  close  and 
logical  sequence  of  thought  demanded  in  argument.  Now, 
Calvin  was  a  close  thinker,  and  he  was  anxious  that  his  thoughts 
should  reach  the  people.  He  chose  the  most  vital  words  that 
they  used,  but  a  loose  and  conversational  array  of  these,  no 
matter  how  rich  in  meaning  or  how  delicately  susceptible  of 
expressing  fine  distinctions,  was  inadequate  to  the  expression  of 
his  thought.  He  needed  a  structure  the  parts  of  which  made  up 
a  close-fitting  and  organic  unity.  The  Latin  language  afforded 
models  of  almost  logical  perfection  in  the  matter  of  sentence 
structure,  in  the  delicate  adjustment  of  independent  and  sub- 
ordinate relations  within  one  finely  balanced  whole.  Calvin  suc- 
ceeded, without  undue  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  mother-tongue, 
in  introducing  into  it  something  of  the  power  of  expressing 
clausal  relations  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  Latin.  The  long 
sentence,  so  often  necessary  in  the  expression  of  complex  trains 
of  thought,  became  possible,  and  that  too  without  violation  of 
clearness  and  simplicity. 

With  the  work  of  the  Ronsardists  and  Calvin,  the  French 
language  is  in  the  process  of  taking  its  position  as  a  literary 
tongue.  It  is  not  a  far  reach  to  Descartes,  Corneille,  and  Pascal, 
under  whom  the  French  vernacular  won  its  position  of  complete 
literary  independence,  yielding  alike  to  the  demands  ot  the  high- 
•est  reaches  of  philosophic  and  scientific  thought,  and  to  the 
subtlest  and  most  refined  poetic  sense. 

The  German  language  is  a  tool  of  literature'  was  even  more 
defective  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  the  French.  Practically 
everything  of  consequence  was  written  in  Latin.  Translations  of 
ihe  Bible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  together  with  other  religious  and 
devotional  literature  in  the  mother-tongue,  circulated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  But  wnth  the  advent  of  the  Reformation  there 
was  brought  over  to  the  cause  of  the  vernacular  a  powerful  and 
interested  advocate  in  the  person  of  Luther.  Luther's  translation 
of  the  Bible,  like  the  English  version,  took  advantage  of  those 
forms  of  speech  which  had  already  found  acceptance  with  the 
people.  Yet  his  task  was  more  arduous  than  that  of  his  English 
brethren,  because  the  language  was  in  a  more  chaotic  condition. 
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Luther  was  a  prolific  writer  and  speaker.  He,  like  Calvin,  was 
burdened  with  a  great  message  which  must  be  brought  to  the 
people.  If  the  language  was  not  yet  adequate  to  this  task,  if  its 
structure  was  defective,  then  he  took  up  the  obdurate  instrument 
of  expression  and  twisted  it  and  turned  it  until  it  would  yield  to 
his  will.  His  ideas  were  vigorous  and  strong,  and  they  had  to 
find  expression  in  a  form  which  was  vigorous  and  strong.  To  be 
sure,  the  forms  which  he  wrought  out  were  not  always  elegant  and 
refined :  but  they  were  pretty  apt  to  be  suitable  to  the  thought 
which  he  wished  to  convey.  His  terse  and  strong  and  homely 
thought  plowed  through  the  resisting  material  and  left  its  furrows 
tJiere  as  a  guide  to  others  who  wished  to  go  the  same  way.  He 
almost  re-created  the  German  language,  and  he  prepared  the  way 
for  its  more  refined  as  well  as  its  more  vigorous  use  as  an  instru- 
ment of  literary,  scientific,  and  philosophic  expression." 

Luther,  Calvin,  and  Descartes  illustrate  the  power  of  functicMi 
in  determining  structure.  Too  often  we  ignore  the  significance  of 
thought  itself  as  a  factor  in  determining  form.  The  history  of  the 
vernacular  teaches  us  that  the  language  process  goes  on  within 
a  situation  in  which  thought  demands  a  medium  of  expression. 
The  message,  the  desire  to  communicate,  is  one  of  the  chief  inter- 
acting factors  in  the  development  of  language.  In  general,  vigor 
of  language,  refinement  of  diction,  elegance  of  style,  can  cc»iie 
into  being  only  where  thought  possesses  the  same  qualities; 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  thought  is  dependent  on  a  proper 
medium,  on  the  other  hand,  the  medium  of  expression  is  itself  ;. 
creation  and  reflection  of  thought. 

By  the  seventeenth  century  (earlier  in  Italy)  the  literary 
position  of  the  \'ernacular  was  established  generally  throughout 
Europe.  But,  while  the  vernacular  b^an  to  reappear  in  the  six- 
teenth century  stronger  than  ever  before  to  perform  the  function 
of  a  real  language,  we  find  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Latin  everywhere  dominating  the  schools.  That  this  should 
be  the  case  during  the  period  of  the  gross  inadequacy  of  the 

"See  Saihtsburv,  The  Earlier  Renaissance,  cbap,  5;  Russell,  _  CwmoM 
Higher  Schools,  chap.  3  ;  Cambridge  Modem  History.  Vol.  I,  "  The  ReoaUsance," 
pp.  64  0  tr. 
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mother-tongue  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  But  that  Latin  should 
persist  as  the  chief  instrument  and  end  of  education  for  centuries 
after  the  strength  of  the  vernacular  has  been  manifested  in  the 
realm  of  literature  does  seem  at  first  thought  a  just  ground  for 
astonishment.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  school  is  neces- 
sarily a  conservative  institution.  It  has  to  stand  for  the  highest 
ideals  of  culture  and  discipline!  It  does  not  at  once  adjust  itself  to 
that  which  is  new;  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  the  victim  of  innumerable 
fads.  1  he  new  has  to  be  tested,  proved,  and  found  worthy.  This 
was  all  the  more  true  when  the  school  stood  in  a  position  of 
greater  isolation  from  the  stream  of  popular  and  practical  life 
than  it  does  today  —  when  the  ideal  of  education  was  formal 
discipline  and  its  end  w^as  not  so  much  to  make  citizens  of  the 
many  as  to  make  scholars  of  the  few.  When  the  mother-tongue 
had  come  into  wide  use  as  an  instrument  of  literary  activity  and 
its  literary  position  was  more  or  less  firmly  established,  still  it  was 
not  w'elcomed  in  the  schools  of  the  day.  The  vernacular  could 
not  yet  show  that  its  masterpieces  furnished  literary  models  which 
attained  that  degree  of  perfection  which  characterized  those 
already  in  use  in  the  schoolroom;  and  the  native  tongue  was 
not  regarded  as  an  equal  to  the  Latin  as  an  instrument  of  mental 
discipline.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  principles,  Latin  prolonged 
its  monopoly  of  the  curriculum  beyond  the  period  of  its  necessity. 
The  cause  of  Latin  was  still  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  men  who  wTote  books,  and  who  thought  that  their  ideas  wTre 
really  valuable,  wanted  them  to  reach  the  world  in  a  form  which 
was  more  permanent  and  universal  than  the  rapidly  changing 
and  numerous  native  idioms. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  position  of  Latin  in  the  schools 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a  growing  feeling  of  dis- 
content with  the  reigfning  Humanistic  education.  Even  repre- 
sentative classical  scholars  like  Alberti,  Erasmus,  and  Melancthon 
recognized  its  insufficiency.  Geography,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  natural  science,  the  studies  bv  which  the  Humanists  them- 
selves  would  supplement  the  training  in  Latin  and  Greek,  while 
they  were  not  at  that  time  taught  in  the  vernacular,  were  of  such 
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a  nature  that  they  might  be  so  taught.  Rcat^^  studies  in  the 
schools  strengthen  any  existing  demand  that  there  may  be  for  the 
use  of  the  mother-tongue. 

In  France,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  were  satirizing  and 
ridicuhng  currait  education,  and  creating  sentiment  in  favor  of 
training  which  should  be  more  practical  and  closer  in  touch  with 
the  needs  of  life.  Likewise  the  English  schoolmaster  and  scholar, 
Richard  Mulcaster,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
protesting  against  the  exclusive  use  of  the  classical  languages  in 
education. 

While  imdoubtedly  a  part  of  the  defect  of  the  classical  edu- 
cation was  in  the  formal  methods  of  study,  yet  much  also  was 
due  to  its  exclusiveness,  or  lack  of  breadth.  The  remedy  which 
Montaigne  suggested  was  in  the  line  of  broadening  the  curricu- 
lum. He  urged  the  importance  of  history,  and  laid  stress  on  mod- 
ern languages  taking  precedence  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

This  bringing  of  the  vernacular  definitely  to  the  foreground 
in  education  is  indicative  of  a  new  ideal  that  is  shaping  itself  in 
men's  minds.  It  is  the  forecry  in  a  long  struggle  of  the  Realien 
for  recognition  and  ultimate  functioning  in  a  well-rounded  cur- 
riciihim  which  shall  meet  ihe  needs  of  the  many  as  over  a^inst 
the  few. 

The  slowness  with  which  the  schools  moved  in  the  matter  of 
correcting  the  evils  in  the  traditional  methods  of  education  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  protests  which  began  to  appear  with 
Albert!  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  still  to  be  heard  in  the  seven- 
teenth, and  even  down  into  the  eighteenth,  century.  Francis 
Bacon  (1561-1626)  made  vigorous  thrusts  at  Latin  and  Greek 
as  the  sole  exponents  of  culture.  But  more  significant  for  the 
cause  of  the  vernacular  than  this  was  the  work  which  he  did  iti 
formulating  the  laws  of  induction.  Though  his  work  in  this 
respect  was  imperfect,  yet  it  starts  the  movement  which  is  ulti- 
mately to  ground  the  sciences  in  their  claim  to  recognition  in  the 
curriculum.  This  kind  of  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study 
always  contributes  strength  to  the  movement  in  favor  of  the 
mother-tongue.     The  Port  Royalists,  De  Saci  and  Guyot,  were 

"  The  term  "  real  "  is  used  in  this  paper  in  its  German  sense. 
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also  claiming  that  the  study  of  Latin  as  conducted  was  a  positive 
injury  to  those  who  wished  to  use  their  mother-tongue  well.^® 
This  general  dissatisfaction  with  Lafin  and  Gredc  as  the 
sole  educational  vehicles,  with  corresponding  stress  laid  on  the 
importance  of  the  vernacular,  is  partly  traceable  to  an  increased 
value  placed  upon  the  Realien,  It  is  an  age  of  discovery,  inven- 
tion, and  the  beginnings  of  scientific  formulation.  The  world  has 
broadened  and  deepened  with  great  rapidity.  The  force  of  tradi- 
tion and  authority  is  being  broken.  There  is  something  new  being 
developed  in  the  way  of  knowledge  which  is  as  worthy  of  being 
studied  and  taught  as  that  which  has  been  handed  down  by  the 
ancients.  The  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe,  the  experiences 
of  life,  have  created  a  demand  for,  and  set  a  standard  of  value 
upon,  scientific,  commercial,  geographical,  and  historical  fact.  A 
new  view  of  education  is  being  developed.  There  is  a  groping 
after,  a  feeling  for,  some  position  in  education  for  these  new  ele- 
ments (jf  knowledge  which  are  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
new  and  changed  conditions  of  life.  The  isolation  of  the  school  is 
more  keenly  felt  than  it  was  when  all  of  learning  w^as  summed  up 
in  letters  and  this  learning  was  of  use  only  to  the  few.  The  school 
is  now  out  of  joint  with  social  conditions.  There  is  tension,  dis- 
satisfaction, a  problem  to  be  defined.  The  focus  of  attention 
shifts  to  and  fro  between  the  disturbing  element  of  the  Realien 
and  the  old,  fixed,  and  customary  structure  of  the  classics.  With 
this  shifting  of  attention  to  and  fro  there  is  corresponding  con- 
fusion, discomfort,  discontent.  Pending  solution,  this  discontent 
works  two  ways  to  the  advantage  of  the  cause  of  the  vernacular. 
When  it  views  the  Latin  as  unsatisfactory,  by  the  emphasis  of 
reaction  it  throws  stress  upon  the  vernacular.  When  it  operates 
in  the  direction  of  placing  the  Realien  in  the  curriculum,  it  carries 
with  it  in  this  same  movement  the  mother-tongue  as  the  most 
suitable  instrument  for  the  imparting  of  instruction.  The  ideal 
in  these  is  no  longer  that  of  cultivating  style  or  of  teaching  elo- 
quence ;  hence  the  superiority  of  Latin  vanishes  at  a  single  stroke. 
In  this  way  I  think  we  can  account  for  the  discontent  which,  we 
have  seen,  prevailed  with  the  reigning  Humanistic  system  of 

■-■'  Cadet,  Fori  Royal  Education,  pp.  8  and  163. 
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education,  and  at  the  same  time  the  stress  which  the  critics  laid 
upon  the  vernacular.  This  discontent  was  the  beginning-  of  a 
movement  which  shoujd  not  stop  with  mere  protest,  but  was  to 
develop  into  measures  of  practical  reform. 

Irving  Elgar  MIller. 

State  Normal  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


[It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Miller  will  extend  these  articles,  bringing  them  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  publish  them  in  book  form. —  E.  F.  Y.] 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  TEXTILES. 

The  work  about  to  be  described  was  the  making  of  hot-dish 
holders  by  eight  children  of  the  second  grade,  aged  six  to  eight 
year3.  The  reason  why  it  was  made  part  of  the  school  program 
was  that  it  happened  to  be  a  problem  in  the  social  life  of  the 
children  —  one  which  they  saw  and  felt,  and  one  which  made 
direct  appeal  to  them  without  explanation  or  "presentation"  by 
the  teacher. 

In  planning  it,  the  teacher's  aims  were  (i)  to  give  the 
children  so  much  freedom  that  the  conditions  of  work  should 
present  their  own  problems;  (2)  so  to  organize  materials  and 
processes  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  for  initiation 
and j)riginality :  (3)  to  offer  for  choice  such  materials  and  pro- 
cesses as  would  bring  the  children  hi  contact  with  siiggestive  and 
educative  correlated^ubjects. 

Tlie  children  had  been  cooking  out-of-doors  in  ovens  which 
they  had  built  for  themselves,  and  in  handling  hot  stones  and 
utensils  had  felt  the  need  of  holders.  Recognition  of  this  need 
gave  motive  for  all  the  work  done,  and  made  of  it  a  social  occu- 
pation rather  than  a  "lesson  in  textiles.''  The  children  were 
asked  what  material  thev  considered  most  suitable  for  the  holders. 
This  question  made  evident  to  both  children  and  teacher  the  fact 
that  they  had  little  conscious  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  fabrics, 
so  they  were  given  pieces  of  all  kinds  and  qualities  of  textiles, 
with  the  idea  of  choosing  the  one  l)est  fitted  to  their  purpose. 
During  the  examination  and  discussion  of  materials  it  was  agreed 
that  the  one  selected  should  be  thick,  and  slow  to  burn.  Examples 
of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  were  all  selected  because  of  their 
weight.  Recognition  of  these  different  fabrics  was  then  taught 
the  children,  and  they  were  directed  to  compare  them  as  to  feel, 
smoothness,  roughness,  softness,  and  hardness,  and  as  to  luster  or 
dulness.  After  some  discussion,  each  child  wrote  on  the  black- 
l)oard  the  name  of  the  fabric  he  considered  best  for  the  holder. 
As  the  words  "cotton,"  "linen,"  "silk,"  and  "wool"  were  all 
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new,  they  had  to  be  taught  and,  till  they  were  learned,  the  lesson 
was  one  in  writing  and  spelling.     Each  child's  written  vote  was 
read  and  discussed  by  every  other  child,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  but  because  the  prac- 
tice of  record-keeping  even  in  its  simplest  form  gave  definiteiiess 
to  the  work  and  satisfied  a  certain  business  sense,  which  is  strong 
in  children  of  seven  or  eight  years.     So  long  as  records  were 
.  useful  in  the  working  out  of  problems,  the  teacher  recognized  tlie 
earliest  need  of  a  record  and  gave  to  the  children  the  means  of 
making  one.    This  need,  followed  step  by  step,  helped  to  give  the 
children,   almost   unconsciously,    the  power   of   writing,    which 
became  to  them  a  means  of  expression  and  a  help  to  clearer 
thinking.    None  of  the  Children  in  this  case  learned  to  write  any 
one  of  the  four  words  so  that  they  could  reproduce  it  without 
help,  but  many  of  them  learned  to  recognize  them  at  sight.     The 
exercise  was  purposely  made  short,  and  the  learning  of  words 
was  not  emphasized,  for  the  teacher  depended  upon  (i)  interest 
in  the. subject,  (2)  vividness  of  imagery,  and  (3)  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  subject  of  thought  for  the  ultimate  perfect  learning 
of  the  new  words.     The  few  words  written  were  a  record  suflfi- 
cient  to  show  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  rhaterial  to   be 
selected.     As  the  various  fabrics  were  equally  heavy  and  thick, 
they  were  tested  as  to  their  readiness  to  burn.     Thus  wool  was 
chosen  as  least  combustible,  and  so  most  useful  for  their  purpose. 
When  the  material  was  decided  upon,  the  teacher  proposed  to  the 
children  that  they  should  make  some  kind  of  a  fabric  for  them- 
selves rather  than  use  the  manufactured  cloth.     The  prospect  of 
doing  a  new  kind  of  thing  seemed  promising,  and  the  plan  w-as 
unanimously  accepted. 

They  were  shown  a  fleece  as  the  source  of  wool,  and  by  touch 
discovered  that  the  softest  and  thickest  locks  of  wool  were  upon 
the  back,  shoulders,  and  sides  of  the  sheep,  and  that  the  poorer 
quality  was  upon  the  breast  and  legs.  For  experiments  in  the 
making  of  yarn  they  were  given  locks  of  unwashed  wool  of 
several  varieties,  and  they  at  once  loosened  the  fibers,  pulled  them 
more  or  less  straight,  and  twisted  them  together  into  a  coarse, 
uneven  thread.    The  making  of  yarn  in  this  way  proved  interest- 
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ing,  and  set  the  children  to  watching  each  other's  results  and 
comparing  processes.    At  best  it  was  seen  to  be  slow. 

This  group  of  children  had  worked  out  some  of  the  simple 
problems  in  the  history  of  primitive  peoples,  and  had  spent  three 
months  in  stories  and  lessons  about  the  tree-men,  cave-men, 
Indians,  and  Eskimos.  They  had  had  games,  experiments, 
stories,  and  pictures  to  help  in  the  making  of  theories  as  to 
origins  of  things  and  processes,  such  as  the  making  of  stone 
implements,  fire,  and  pottery,  and  the  preparation  of  food  and 
clothing.  The  activities  of  the  hunting  stage  in  history  had  been, 
in  experience  or  story,  part  of  the  school  life.  But  at  the  time 
spinning  was  begun  the  history  lessons  moved  from  hunter  life 
into  the  domestication  of  animals,  herding,  and  the  beginnings  of 
shepherd  life.  While  the  children  were  twisting  the  wool  fibers 
with  their  fingers,  they  were  inventing  theories  as  to  how  the 
same  process  was  carried  on  by  the  earliest  spinners.  Upon 
deciding  that  they  probably  wound  their  thread  upon  a  twig,  the 
children  were  given  little  sticks  upon  which  to  wind  theirs.  The 
twisting  threads  set  the  stick  whirling,  and  so  by  degrees  led  to 
the  idea  of  the  spindle.  The  children  then  made  spindles  of 
wood,  and  by  this  means  spun  a  few  yards  of  coarse,  crude  yarn. 

They  objected  to  the  oil  and  dirt  in  the  wool,  and  proposed 
washing  it  with  soap.  Those  who  chose  hot  water  cleaned  theirs 
most  easily,  and  those  who  worked  the  wool  too  energetically  dis- 
covered for  the  class  the  process  of  felting.  Wool  with  all  oil 
removed  was  found  to  spin  less  easily,  so  a  little  olive  oil  was 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  oil,  and  the  spinning  was  again 
made  easier.  Washing  the  wool,  too,  had  matted  it  even  in  the 
cases  where  it  was  not  fully  felted,  so  hand-cards  for  combing 
and  straightening  the  fibers  were  suggested.  This  simplified 
the  process  and  introduced  the  children  to  a  new  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  textile  machinery.  At  this  point  they  were  shown 
spinning-wheels  under  the  hands  of  expert  spinners,  and  should 
have  been  allowed  to  use  the  wheels,  but  that  at  the  time  was 
impossible.  Other  children  of  their  age  have  used  the  large  wool- 
wheel  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

By  the  time  each  child  had  spun  his  few  yards  of  yarn  it  was 
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agreed  that  the  holders  would  be  needed  before  sufficient  yam 
could  be  spun  in  this  slow  way.  So  the  little  already  made  was 
quickly  woven  into  tiny  rugs  and  taken  to  the  playhouses  at  home. 

A  heavy,  twisted,  manufactured  yarn  was  found  for  the 
holders,  and,  as  it  was  undyed,  the  question  of  color  was  the 
first  to  be  settled.  The  children  were  confident  that  dyeing  the 
skeins  would  be  a  simple  matter,  and  they  brought  for  trial 
colored  vegetables  —  roots,  fruits,  and  berries  —  which,  after  free 
experimenting,  all  proved  unsuccessful.  These  failures  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  children  for  the  idea  of  mordants,  and  when  the 
practical  effect  of  these  was  shown,  the  dyeing  became  more 
satisfactory. 

With  the  laboratory  experiments  each  child  was  taught  to 
write  some  kind  of  a  record,  however  simple.  The  one  following 
is  among  the  best,  and  was  written  after  the  series  of  dyeing 
lessons  was  finished.  In  the  planning  and  discussion  preparatory 
to  this  new^  ideas  had  been  noted  on  the  blackboard,  and  frag- 
mentarv  records  had  been  made,  as  indicated  in  the  first  lesson. 

We  dyed  the  wool  for  Ihe  holders.  We  first  tried  berries,  willow  bark, 
and  colored  chalk  for  dyes,  but  the  wool  did  not  hold  the  dyes.  We  tried 
an  acid  then  an  alkalai  in  the  dye.  The  colors  were  not  pretty  and  the  dyes 
were  not  fast.  Then  we  used  logwood,  fustic,  madder,  cochineal,  and  indigo 
for  dyes.  We  boiled  the  wool  in  the  mordant,  then  in  the  dye.  I  made  old 
gold  dye  from  fustic.  Cochineal  made  crimson  dye,  madder  red,  logwood 
black.     The  indigo  should  have  been  blue,  but  it  was  gray. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  fairly  successful  skeins  had  been 
dved,  combinations  of  two  colors  were  made  by  each  child,  and 
with  these  two  skeins  —  one  for  warp,  and  one  for  filling  — 
preparations  were  made  for  weaving  the  holders.  In  making 
the  first  little  rug  of  their  ow^n  yarn  the  children  felt  the  necessity 
for  some  kind  of  a  frame  for  stretching  and  holding  firm  the 
interlacing  threads,  and  had  suggested  various  simple  devices  for 
the  purpose.  As  a  means  of  teaching  the  simplest  elements  in 
weaving,  the  teacher  showed  the  class  how  to  sew  warp  onto  a 
pasteboard  card  and  darn  the  filling  in  and  out  with  a  long 
needle.  Directions  were  then  given,  and  each  prepared  a  card 
for  his  own  use.     The  problem  was  the  drawing  of  a  six-inch 
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square  in  the  center  of  a  piece  of  heavy  pasteboard ;  pointing  off 
the  edges  of  the  square  into  quarter  inches,  and  piercing  through 
the  points  by  means  of  a  coarse  darning  needle.  Through  these 
perforations  the  heavy  wool  yarn  was  sewed  in  parallel  lines  on 
both  sides  of  the  card,  making  a  double  warp.  Across  one  side  of 
this  warp,  through  the  card,  then  across  the  other  side  of  the 
warp,  and  back  again,  the  filling  thread  was  woven,  or  rather 
darned,  leaving  open  one  edge  of  the  double  warp,  so  that  it  could 
be  removed  from  the  pasteboard  when  finished.  Both  warp  and 
filling  threads  were  easily  kept  parallel,  because  the  perforations 
in  the  card  had  been  accurately  made  and  were  placed  at  exactly 
opposite  points  in  the  edges  of  the  rectangle.  A  plain  weave  — 
that  is,  "one  thread  over  and  one  down" — was  all  that  was 
attempted  by  most  of  the  children,  but  a  few  succeeded  with  a 
basket  weave  of  "  two  over  and  two  under." 

The  diagonal  was  not  attempted  in  this  first  weaving.  The 
card  was  cut  away  from  the  holder  when  the  weaving  was  done, 
the  edges  of  the  open  side  were  overhanded  together,  and  the 
holder  was  finished  as  a  thick,  double,  coarsely  woven  fabric  of 
two  contrasting  colors,  just  six  inches  square. 

Some  time  after  the  making  of  these  holders  it  was  proposed 
to  the  children  that  they  weave  rugs  for  the  playhouses  of  the 
first-grade  children.  The  suggestion  met  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval. In  planning  this  new  venture  they  were  asked  how  they 
could  lessen  the  work  in  weaving,  and  what  it  was  that  took  so 
much  time  in  the  making  of  the  holders.  One  child  said  that  it 
was  **  going  under  and  over  all  the  time  with  the  needle."  They 
were  then  asked  to  think  of  ways  to  lessen  this  labor,  and,  after 
much  discussion  and  trial  with  material  for  constant  experiment, 
they  did  work  out  the  primitive  idea  of  making  a  shed  by  means 
of  two  sticks  each  to  lift  alternate  threads  of  the  warp.  The 
alternate  raising  and  lowering  of  a  set  of  warp  threads  made  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  card  as  a  loom,  and  quickly  following 
came  the  idea  of  tying  the  warp  to  two  fixed  beams  with  space 
above  and  below.  At  this  point  they  were  shown  the  model  of 
a  wooden  ^rame  which  had  been  made  to  combine  all  the  points 
they  had  worked  out,  but  with  string  substituted  for  one  of  the 
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harness  sticks.    This  was  used  as  a  pattern,  and  from  it  each  child 
made  a  loom  for  his  own  use. 

There  was  more  dyeing  of  wool,  this  time  single  Germantown 
yarn.  Combinations  of  three  colors  were  made  by  each  one,  and 
with  these  colors  desigfns  for  making  the  rugs  were  drawn  and 
painted.  The  planning  of  pattern  had  to  be  directed  by  the 
teacher  toward  the  making  of  simple  geometrical  forms  possible 
in  primitive  weaving.  They  were  changed  as  little  as  necessary, 
but  were  set  in  order  and  afterwards  drawn  the  exact  size  planned 
for  the  rug. 

White  cotton  carpet  warp  was  tied  on  the  beams  of  the  newly 
made  looms,  and  weaving  b^an.  Longer  needles  or  shuttles 
were  asked  for  and  made  in  the  shop.  These  were,  however,  cast 
aside  soon  for  darning  needles  and  packers*  needles,  because  these 
latter  were  found  more  convenient  in  the  working  in  of  patterns. 
After  the  weaving  was  well  under  way,  there  was  a  visit  to  the 
Field  Museum  to  look  at  Navajo  weaving. 

The  little  rugs,  when  finished  and  fringed,  reached  the  pro- 
portions of  about  seven  by  ten  inches,  and  showed  a  pattern 
worked  in  two  or  three  colors,  filling  effect.  They  were  finally 
given  fo  the  children  of  the  first  grade  and  used  in  their  play- 
houses. 

To  give  their  work  as  much  meaning  as  possible,  the  children 
were  led  to  think  of  the  way  in  which  other  people  had  done  the 
same  thing  which  they  were  doing.  Much  time  and  thought 
were  spent  on  all  the  textile  experiences  of  primitive  peoples, 
because  these  could  be  understood  and  perhaps  used  by  the  chil- 
dren. The  ancient  Hebrews  and  present-day  Arabs  were  chosen 
as  illustrating  simply  the  relation  of  the  herding,  weaving,  and 
trading  processes.  The  habits  of  their  lives  were  told  by  means 
of  stories  and  pictures.  Bible  stories  of  patriarchal  life  —  Abra- 
ham. Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  —  were  read,  told,  and  retold. 
Grassy  plains,  rolling  hills,  deserts,  and  oases  were  modeled  on 
the  sand-table  by  teacher  and  children  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
history  stories. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  time  in  which  this  work  was  being 
done  the  class  decided  to  tell  the  stories  to  the  children  of  other 
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classes  in  the  morning  exercise.     In  planning  the  exercise  they 
wrote  such  suggestions  as  this : 

''I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  make  a  little  desert  to  show  the  children. 
We  must  have  sand  and  rock,  a  tent  and  camels  and  flocks,  and  a  well.** 

"  We  ought  to  have  a  mother  and  little  girl  weaving  in  front  of  the  tent." 
"  We  ought  to  tell  how  the  shepherds  drive  their  flocks  to  the  grassy 
places  in  the  desert.  They  travel  at  night  because  the  days  are  hot.  People 
in  Arabia  do  not  eat  the  same  things  we  do.  They  eat  dates  and  bread  and 
cheese.  They  drink  goats'  milk.  They  grind  their  grain  in  a  stone  bowl. 
They  do  not  have  many  dishes." 

At  the  morning  exercise  the  model  of  the  desert  was  shown 
and  explained  by  one  of  the  children.  He  told  about  the  wan- 
derings of  shepherds,  their  food,  clothing,  and  customs.  An 
eastern  rug  was  shown,  and  its  design  and  weave  were  explained. 
Then  followed  the  stories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The 
children  who  told  these  stories  had  practiced  them  after  care- 
fully writing  them.     One  is  given  as  illustrative  of  the  writing: 

Abraham  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  telling  him  to  take  his  wife  Sara, 
his  nephew  Lot,  and  all  his  herds,  and  journey  to  the  Jand  of  Canaan.  And 
the  Lord  promised  Abraham  that  that  land  should  belong  to  him  and  his  sons 
forever.  Abraham  felt  very  badly  because  he  had  no  sons.  But  the  Lord 
promised  him  that  his  sons  should  be  as  many  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea. 

So  Abraham  took  his  wife  Sara  and  his  nephew  Lot,  and  all  his  flocks, 
and  traveled  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  traveled  by  night  and  followed  the 
stars. 

One  day,  as  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  he  saw  three  strangers  appear. 
He  went  to  meet  them  and  invited  them  to  enter  his  tent.  He  told  his  wife 
Saia  10  take  quickly  three  measures  of  meal  and  cook  cakes  for  the  strangers. 
Then  he  ran  to  the  flocks  and  chose  the  finest  calf  and  told  a  young  man  to 
dress  it  for  the  strangers. 

The  strangers  asked:  "Where  is  thy  wife  Sara?"  And  they  said  that 
the  next  time  they  passed  that  way  Abraham  should  have  a  son.  Sara  was 
in  her  tent,  and  when  she  heard  that  she  laughed.  So  when  the  son  was 
born  they  called  his  name  Isaac,  for  Isaac  means  "  laughter." 

Some  use  of  arithmetic  was  involved  in  the  measurement  and 
weighing  of  the  dye  materials,  and  as  the  children  lacked  the 
necessary  number  knowledge,  it  was  given  in  definite  lessons 
before  the  dyeing  was  done.     The  problems  which  arose  were: 

I.  Use  of  the  metric  scale  and  weights. 
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2.  Changing  of  rules  intended  for  use  in  dyeing  lOO  grams  of 
wool  to  be  used  for  75-gram  skeins.  This  involved  recognition 
of  75  as  ^  of  100;  also  that  three- fourths  of  each  rule  should 
be  used;  the.finding  ^  of  4,  ^  of  12,  ^  of  2,  ^  of  8,  }i  of  16, 
^  of  40,  ^  of  80. 

3.  Drawing  of  a  six-inch  square  in  the  center  of  a  card. 

4.  Marking  the  edges  of  the  square  into  quarter  inches. 

5.  Estimating -lin  yards,  feet,  and  inches  of  the  amount  of 
yarn  necessary  for  warp  and  filling  of  the  six-inch  holder,  threads 
being  one- fourth  of  an  inch  apart. 

Clara  Isabel  Mixchell. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 


TEXTILE  WORK  CONNECTED  WITH  AMERICAN 

COLONIAL  HISTORY. 

This  outline  presupposes  work  as  outlined  in  articles  on 
'*  Primitive  Textiles"^  and  " Basketry." ^  The  social  life  of  the 
period  —  the  historical  setting — is  given  in  the  history  periods. 
The  child's  understanding  of  the  daily  life  of  a  people  is  vivified 
by  reproducing  their  typical  occupations.  This  realization  of 
their  daily  struggles  is  insured  by  his  use  of  the  actual  material 
and  the  methods  of  their  time. 

One  illustration  of  this  is  in  the  colonial  cooking,  where 
typical  dishes  were  prepared  and  served.  The  contrast  of  service 
and  customs  thus  brought  out  puts  into  relief  present  manners 
and  customs.  The  character  of  the  typical  homes  of  the  period 
was  presented  by  means  of  descriptions  and  illustrations  showing 
the  development  from  the  first  rude  shelter  of  the  early  colonist 
to  that  later  style  of  architecture  which  was  its  legitimate  out- 
growth. Turning  from  food  and  shelter  to  the  question  of 
clothing,  we  find  the  colonists  struggling  in  their  dependence 
upon  the  mother-country  for  manufactured  products  and  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  home  production.  Clothing  is  con- 
sidered, not  for  the  purpose  of  studying  costume,  but  rather  to 
give  some  idea  of  how  it  was  obtained,  to  show  the  efforts  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  to  encourage  the  production  of  textile 
materials,  the  importation  of  implements  and  machines  necessary 
to  home  production,  and  also  the  attention  given  to  instruction  in 
spinning  and  weaving  among  the  younger  people  of  the  com- 
munity. Such  a  study  shows  to  the  children  in  a  forceful  way 
the  necessary  share  which  industrial  growth  has  in  a  life  of 
political  freedom.  Industries  other  than  textiles  could  illustrate 
these  points,  but  the  textile  industry  has  the  advantage  of  being 
associated  in  its  beginnings  with  the  intimate  home  life  which 
(levelopes  gradually,  in  a  w^ay  to  be  easily  grasped  by  the  child, 

^  Elementary  School  Teacher,  June,  1903. 
'^  Ibid.,  October,  1903. 
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to  the  more  complex  and  larger  industrial  facts.  The  gradual 
organization  at  this  time  of  itinerant  workmen  into  small  groups, 
and  also  the  beginnings  of  factory  organization  brought  about  by 
the  inventions  then  being  made  in  textile  machinery,  and  the 
application  of  water-  and  steam-power,  are  used  to  show  the  rapid 
breaking  up  of  village  industries  into  town  factory  life,  and  the 
advance  made  in  social  and  industrial  organization. 

The  textile  industry  is  a  valuable  occupation  in  educational 
work,  because  the  processes  can  be  duplicated  in  the  schoolroom 
and  planned  from  the  materials  through  the  child's  own  initiative. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  him  through  his  own  experience  to 
work  out  the  evolution  which  actually  has  taken  place  historically. 

On  the  theoretical  side,  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  were 
considered  in  connection  with  the  physiography  of  the  area. 
Maps  were  made  showing  the  areas  naturally  favorable  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  fibers.  Diagrams  were  made  giving  the 
extent  of  the  cultivation  of  wool,  flax,  and  cotton  in  the  early 
colonial  period  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  present  time.  The 
tremendous  increase  in  cotton  cultivation  was  illustrated  in  previ- 
ous work,  when  cotton  was  ginned  for  quilting  and  only  eight 
ounces  obtained  by  ten  children  in  twenty  minutes.  They  easily 
understood  that  one  person  could  probably  gin  but  one  pound  a 
day  by  hand,  and  unless  some  way  were  found  to  separate  the 
seeds  rapidly  and  without  injury  to  the  fiber,  wool  and  flax 
would  be  used  in  place  of  cotton. 

The  length  and  structure  of  fibers  were  compared  with  refer- 
ence to  their  spinning  qualities  and  adaptability  to  cloth-making, 
and  this  comparison  brought  out  the  advantage  of  flax  and  wool 
in  spinning  and  weaving  with  hand  implements. 

This  interest  in  fibers  was  carried  on  to  an  examination  of 
the  fibers  used  extensively  in  yarn  and  cloth.  A  collection  was 
made  of  the  typical  kinds  of  cloth,  the  analysis  showing  how  the 
character  of  the  cloth  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  thread,  and 
how  the  nature  of  the  thread  is  further  affected  by  the  structure 
of  the  fiber.  Upon  these  same  conditions  depends  the  relation  of 
different  textures  to  acids,  alkalis,  warmth,  moisture,  and  inflam- 
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inability  —  all  of  which  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
an  intelligent  selection  of  cloth  for  personal  or  for  household  use. 

In  the  preparation  for  cloth  and  pattern-weaving,  flax  and 
wool  were  the  two  fibers  selected  to  work  with,  as  a  result  of  the 
previous  experiments.  A  fleece  was  sorted  for  fine  and  coarse 
yarn;  the  children  organizing  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy, into  sorters,  leasers,  carders,  and  spinners.  Flax  was  culti- 
vated in  the  garden  and  also  made  into  thread,  using  the  simplest 
method  of  retting,  heckling,  and  scutching.  A  mallet  was  used 
for  breaking  the  flax,  and  a  heckle  was  made  by  driving  nails 
through  a  half-inch  board.  Wild  hemp  gathered  from  open  lots 
near  the  schoolhouse  was  treated  in  the' same  manner.  The 
interest  in  the  work  lay  in  the  process,  the  resulting  fiber  being 
of  little  use. 

The  fact  that  nothing  is  produced  either  sufficient  in  amount 
or  good  enough  in  quality  for  use  is  of  no  importance  in  such 
experiments  as  the  one  just  mentioned.  Its  value  is  rather  that 
it  explains  and  illustrates  certain  conditions  of  production  and 
manufacture.  No  mere  observation  of  the  finished  product  could 
give  the  child  such  an  understanding  of  the  structure  and  proper- 
tics  of  these  materials  as  he  gets  from  these  apparently  fruitless 
attempts  of  his  own. 

In  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  more  complex  textile 
machines  of  the  period,  the  children  used  their  knowledge  of  the 
primitive  forms  of  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  in  formulating 
the  development  to  the  colonial  period.  From  a  discussion  of 
what  they  had  actually  done  in  the  primitive  work,  a  definite 
notion  of  the  general  principle  of  the  machine  was  discovered. 

In  order  to  make  the  class  conscious  of  the  problem  —  which 
was,  in  this  particular  case,  the  necessary  work  to  be  done  by  the 
carding-machine — each  child,  before  considering  the  actual 
machine,  made  an  original  diagram  of  a  carding-machine  which 
could  be  run  by  power,  from  his  knowledge  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  hand  implements. 

Several  of  the  children  worked  out  the  device  of  a  cylinder 
turning  over  a  flat  surface,  getting  without  suggestion  the  notion 
that  rollers  are  a  necessity  for  machine  work. 
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A  Study  of  spindle-Sticks,  whorls,  and  wheels  dating  from 
diflferent  historic  periods  makes  it  possible  to  form  a  theory  of  the 
invention  of  the  spindle  and  its  complete  development  through 
the  spinning-wheel  to  the  machine.  How  it  grew  out  of  the 
hand-work,  and  how  improvements  and  changes  wxre  made  to 
facilitate  the  work,  was  demonstrated  by  the  children  as  they 
carried  on  the  various  forms  of  spinning.  From  the  two  forms 
of  spinning  known  as  "'intermittent"  (the  New  England  wheel) 
and  "continuous"  (the  German  flax  wheel)  were  demonstrated 
the  two  forms  of  spinning-yarns  in  the  factory;  the  flexible 
woof-thread  made  on  the  "mule"  showing  the  intermittent 
method  and  its  close  felation  to  the  wheel,  its  progenitor,  and  the 
hard  twisted  warp  made  on  the  ring  frame  illustrating  the  **  con- 
tinuous" method  of  machine-spinning. 

On  the  technical  side,  several  points  made  clear  to  the  chil- 
dren in  their  previous  work  were  summed  up  in  this  year :  ( i ) 
that  the  rotating  spindle  is  the  essential  implement;  (2)  that 
improvements  w-ere  possible  in  the  mechanical  means  of  rotating 
the  spindle,  (3)  in  the  automatic  method  of  attenuating  the 
thread,  and  (4)  in  devices  for  working  large  groups  of  spindles. 
They  were  asked  to  invent  a  machine  on  which  three  or  more 
spindles  could  be  rotated  automatically.  This  necessitated,  of 
course,  the  automatic  drawing  and  winding  of  the  thread. 
Several  of  their  original  diagrams  are  shown  in  illustration. 

Through  the  weaving  done  on  various  forms  of  hand-looms, 
which  they  partly  invented  and  partly  copied  from  looms  of 
typical  primitive  peoples,  they  were  led  to  understand  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  Colonial  and  Kentucky  looms,  and  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  attachments  used  to  make  the  work  automatic. 
Several  successful  inventions  were  actually  made  by  the  children.^ 

In  the  shop  they  made  a  model  of  a  Colonial  loom,  and 
worked  out  a  process  of  warping  which  included  the  construction 
of  a  warping-frame,  as  shown  in  illustration.  For  individual 
weaving  a  roller-beam  loom  was  used  which  involved  a  process 
of  warping  intermediate  between  the  Navajo  warping  and  that 
used  in  the  Colonial  loom.     By  such  methods  they  traced  the 

'  See  article  on  "  Primitive  Textiles." 
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development  of  warping  processes  as  definitely  as  t 
those  of  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving. 

These   problems   connected    with    the    invent! 

machines  were  given,  not  alone  for  the  purpose 

their  inventive  power,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  i 

problems 


VIEW  OF  ROOM. 

factory,  it  became  clear  that  in  the  factory  machim 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  hand  implements,  and  that 
of  the  mechanical  devices  hes  chiefly  in  certain  atta^ 
increases  the  speed  and  enables  inferior  fibers  to  1 

A  child  is  constantly  seeking  to  improve  his  i 
keenly  delighted  to  observe  the  changes  which  his  r 
goes.  Advantage  can  be  taken  of  this  educational 
such  material  as  will  be  suggestive,  and  will  als 
definite  approach  to  that  phase  of  the^work  which 
ally  in  the  development  of  the  subject  and  at  the  sai 
it  in  line  with  the  phase  of  social  development  undei 
in  the  work  in  history. 

In  the  solution  of  these  problems  the  child 
training  that  is  given  by  abstract  sub-jects.  such  as 
example,  with  this  difference,  that  the  problems 
arc  concrete,  in  touch  with  practical  life,  and  ha 
and  social  background  which  gives  them  a  living 

With  the  little  child,  the  history  must  grow  out 
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pursuits.  Only  through  his  own  actions  and  experiences  can  the 
child  realize  conditions  other  than  his  own;  he  is  not  capable  of 
abstraction  and  theorizing.  Names  and  dates  mean  nothing 
unless  he  can  make  them  center  about  the  activities  concerned  in 
history,  and  through  them  understand  the  vital  forces  which  have 
resulted  in  social  organization.  The  textile  industry  has  always 
had  such  an  intimate  place  in  the  organization  of  society  that 
through  its  dramatic  history  we  can  follow  the  general  social 
progress. 

•  In  connection  with  the  children's  inventive  work  industrial 
history  is  closely  followed.  In  tracing  the  development  of  the 
loom  we  read  of  the  invention  of  John  Kay's  fly  shuttle,  which 
enabled  weavers  to  double  the  work  accomplished  in  a  given  time. 
As  the  spinners  could  not  keep  up  with  them,  the  result  was  a 
scarcity  of  yarn.  This  made  spinning  a  more  lucrative  occupa- 
tion than  weaving,  whereas  formerly  spinners  had  held  a  sub- 
ordinate position;  and  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  invention 
of  spinning-machines. 

Many  of  the  conditions  in  this  transition  period  were  read 
and  discussed:  such  as  the  position  of  the  spinner  and  weaver; 
the  beginnings  of  the  organization  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
industry;  the  misunderstanding  of  the  value  of  machine  work, 
and  the  benefit  of  machine  work  to  the  community;  the  unfor- 
tunate position  of  the  inventor,  and  the  riots  which  followed  any 
inventions  to  relieve  hand-work.  The  children  took  up  the 
problems  with  which  men  struggled  when  the  supply  and  demand 
of  yarn  were  so  unequal  as  to  cause  weavers  to  travel  the  country 
for  yarn,  and  when  the  equilibrium  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
industry  was  being  adjusted  in  the  inventions  then  being  made. 
Here  again  maps  were  made  showing  how  spinning  is  done  at 
the  present  lime  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  whether  by 
distaff,  wheel,  or  machine,  each  child  being  given  one  country  to 
investigate.  This  map  gives  some  idea  of  the  different  periods  of 
civilization.  It  also  shows  how  in  a  central  city,  like  Chicago,  for 
example,  all  the  forms  of  these  survivals  can  be  found  as  a  result 
of  a  mingling  through  immigration  of  people  in  very  different 
stages  of  development. 
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Some  children  have  traveled  considerably  and 
experience  can  describe  primitive  forms  of  spinnii]] 
in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  etc.,  and  a 
advanced  forms  in  the  factory  centers  of  New  E 
foreign  domestics  employed  in  the  homes  ha\-e  be 
information;  while  other  chili 
these  resources,  make  use  of  bo 
In  any  work  which  is  not  | 
mental  the  child  first  plans  what 
With  a  child  this  always  has' 
use,  such  as  clothing  for  a  doll, 
a  dollhouse,  table-mat,  belts,  ba 
size  of  the  article  is  limited  b 
loom  he  can  handle  comfortably 
room.  The  proportions  are  pi 
drawing  is  made  either  full  size 
as  reciuireti  by  the  size  of  the  ob 
coal  sketch  is  made  of  the  ar 
decorations,  the  two  being  con 
same  time,  and  not  separately 
often  the  case  with  grown  people 
usually  has  to  be  simplified  w 
begins  to  consider  liis  mater 
adaptation  of  his  design  to  weaving.  The  techn 
made  on  cross-section  paper,  and  the  first  consider 
ning  the  relation  between  the  cross-section  squares 
threads.  As  their  proportion  varies  with  the  size  a 
the  warp  threads,  it  becomes  in  each  case  a  matter  of 
tion  when  new  material  is  used.  .A  cross-sectior 
represent  one  or  more  warp-threads,  and  the-  relat 
the  other  is  a  matter  of  calculation  with  each  child. 

It  takes  careful  work  to  make  the  weaving  e 
projxirtions  planned  in  the  drtiwing.  A  charcoal  t 
filled  into  the  cross-section  drawing  in  such  a  wai 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  character  and  proportion  o 
sketch.     This  paper  has  wonderful  and  delightful 
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the  child,  as  a  commonplace  design  often  assumes  interesting 
forms  when  transferred. 

It  is  a  matter  of  further  calculation,  when  the  weaving  is 
going  on,  to  repeat  the  woof-threads  until  they  are  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  squares.  This  is  also  an  individual  matter,  as  the 
materials,  method  of  warping, 
and  character  of  the  weaving 
influence  the  texture. 

In  choosing  the  unit  of  de- 
sign the  children  often  con- 
ventionalize flower  forms; 
others  use  geometric  forms. 
In  each  case  the  effort  of  the 
teacher  is  to  have  the  child  a.\>- 
preciate  the  beauty  of  the  unit 
and  of  good  spacing.  In 
color  the  children  have  pre- 
viously used  one  color  with 
the  natural  color  of  the  yarn, 
and  two  or  three  values  of  one 
color  with  the  natural  yarn. 
In  this  year,  when  it  is  assumed  that  the  children  have  handled 
simple  color  schemes,  the  dark-and-light  scheme  which  is  made  in 
charcoal  is  planned  in  not  more  than  three  colors.  The  color 
schemes  of  the  whole  class  are  compared,  and  a  list  is  made  of 
the  colors  called  for  by  the  color  design.  The  dyeing  of  the  yarn 
is  group  work,  each  individual  being  responsible  for  the  general 
principle  involved  in  producing  any  color,  and  also  for  the  direc- 
tions for  each  particular  color.  In  the  dye-shop  sufficient  yarn 
of  each  color  is  dyed  for  the  class.  In  the  experiment  with 
vegetable  dyes  the  direct  method  of  dyeing  is  first  used  —  in  the 
ordinary  colors,  red,  blue,  yellow,  brown  —  together  with  the 
use  of  nionlants  with  these  same  colors  for  indirect  dyes,  and 
also  in  the  production  of  various  colors  and  shades  of  color  on 
polygenetic  dyes.  The  effect  of  different  fibers  on  the  dye-stuff 
is  one  of  the  first  observations  made,  After  the  experimentation 
with  fibers  and  mordants  with  the  pure  dye-stuffs,  other  colors 
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are  produced  by  mixing  the  dyes,  using  the  sanw 
mixing  which  the  child  has  used  in  handling  a  w; 
Yellow  and  bhie  is  one  of  the  first  combinations  ni; 
ing  a  green.  When  any  of  the  direct  dyes  are  cr 
tone  in  with  a  planned  color  scheme,  it  is  mixed  wi 
lacks  until  it  harmonizes  with  the  other  colors. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  why  we  have  tl 
to  outgrown  methods  of  work.  In  intnxlucing  hii 
conditions,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  desire  to  have 
progress  of  the  race,  but  rather  to  introduce  him 
activities  and  social  conditions  which  are  simpl 
him  to  comprehend  and  in  a  measure  control.  ' 
attitude  toward  the  work  does  not  mean  any  withdi 
est  frc«ii  immediate  h(Mne  activities.  It  rather  si 
connection  of  home  and  school  life,  in  that  the 
through  partaking  in  these  simpler  occupations, 
many  of  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  modern  mam 
is  not  separated  from  home  conditions,  but  repeat 
fashion  the  work  of  today.  As  his  horizon  widen 
self  sees  larger  opportunities,  he  is  able  to  constr 
with  richer  content  a  larger  whole.  The  method 
rather  than  analytic.  In  giving  emphasis  to  this 
history,  we  bring  the  child  into  closer  touch  with  ti 
the  people  with  whom  he  is  concerned  in  history 
industries  were  fireside  occupations,  and  include* 
of  the  family  in  helpful  co-operation.  In  the  p 
the  household  and  domestic  industries,  where  par 
was  done  by  a  group  of  workers  in  a  central  f 
example,  carding  and  fulling  —  the  child  gets  id 
social  organization,  the  relation  of  home  and  comm 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  this  larger  lil 
the  development  through  the  transition  period,  he 
comprehend  the  purpose  of  factory  organization, 
prehending  the  growth  of  one  social  occupation, 
upon  social  life  and  history,  he  is  better  able  to  tak 
intellectual  problems  connected  with  a  further  studi 
in  secondary  and  college  work. 
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It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  children  who  take  up  this  later 
work  without  the  primitive  experience  in  textiles  depend  upon 
given  information.  They  follow  the  lead  of  children  whose 
attitude  is  one  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  and  whose  creative 
impulse  shows,  not  only  in  the  discovery  of  processes  and  meth- 
ods of  work,  but  also  in  their  artistic  impulses  and  power  in 
creative  work.  Pedagogically  considered,  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant result  of  the  work  —  this  making  the  children  scientific  and 
self-reliant  in  their  attitude  of  mind. 

One  important  fact,  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  that  the  work  is 
continuous  throughout  the. child's  schpol  experience  —  not  a  piece 
of  work  of  a  w^eek  or  a  year,  but  an  industry  in  which  the  diflfer- 
ent  periods  of  advancement  can  be  presented  continuously,  while 
the  student  is  perceiving  a  larger  social  horizon  and  assuming 
larger  social  responsibilities. 

There  are  two  currents  of  experience  which  run  into  the 
child's  work  —  that  which  he  gets  from  his  own  environment,  and 
that  which  he  gets  from  a  study  of  the  past.  This  past  which  he 
is  studying  contains  also  these  two  forms  of  experience  —  the 
tradition  and  technique  of  each  period,  and  the  revolution  which 
takes  place  through  the  changes  and  advance  made  in  each  suc- 
ceeding period.  At  each  period  the  question  unconsciously 
arises :  What  did  these  people  inherit,  and  what  additions  did 
they  make  to  their  inheritance? 

This  work  also  serves  a  utilitarian  purpose,  and  leads  finally 
to  a  practical  end  of  the  highest  order.  In  opening  these  fields 
of  work  to  the  child  by  means  of  expression  through  materials, 
opportunity  arises  for  the  awakening  of  latent  powders.  His  ten- 
dencies are  utilized  before  the  individual  loses  plasticity,  and 
before  he  is  hedged  in  by  the  limitations  of  interest  and  stress  of 
everyday  opinion  through  contact  with  occupations  and  business. 

In  the  production  of  articles  for  actual  use  the  joy  of  the 
child  lies  in  the  mere  doing  and  making.  His  impulses,  con- 
structive and  artistic,  are  realized  in  actual,  concrete  form.  The 
result  of  his  work  shows  any  laxness  or  carelessness  in  its 
planning  or  construction.  He  is  face  to  face  with  himself,  criti- 
cism from  another  being  superfluous.    He  is  not  only  adjusting 
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himself  to  the  social  environment,  where  he  is  a 
test  in  the  organizetl  group  work,  but  he  is  also 
the  physical  environment,  from  which  there  is  : 
the  judgment  passed,  and  where  excuse  is  futile  < 
The  moral  effect  of  this  is  inevitable.  Here,  ah 
opportunity  for  children  limitetl  in  other  forms 
who  often  g;itn  a  position  among  their  associate 
The  scientific  method  is  followed  throughout 
made  conscious  of  the  problem  an<l  seeks  his  owr 
material  he  uses.  Aside  from  broa<lening  the  his 
the  child  gains  experience  with  the  forces  an 
nature  —  physical  facts  and  forces  involved  in  the 
machines  used  in  balancing,  weighting,  ami  rotal 
He  learns  the  advantage  of  friction  that  makes  po 
mission  of  ]nmer  through  a  Ijelt  from  the  larj 
spindle,  the  advantage  of  simultaneous  windini 
obtaine<l  by  a  difference  in  size  of  the  diameter  ■ 
and  spindle-wheel,  an<i  of  the  system  of  draw  ro 
ating  the  threads.  The  foundation  for  a  bettei 
of  chemistry  is  laid  in  the  preparation,  mordantin) 
fibers,  yarn,  cloth,  etc.  The  study  of  the  son 
material  gives  him  geographical  conditions  of  c 
.■\nd.  finally,  the  consummation  of  all  of  these  is 
The  result  is  that  the  child  in  each  i>eriod  of  t 
experience  along  several  distinct  lines  of  work: 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole;  (2)  the  inveni 
mental  work,  including  science,  pliysiography, 
physics:  (3)  simple  problems  in  mathematics, 
jmpl«iiaits,  and  in  the  technical  construction  i 
aesthetic  expression  in  color  and  design ;  (5)  ham 
work  and  textile  materials. 
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First  Cruise 


tch  New  York. 


p  throDEb  Indii,  Colombo,  Calcutta, 
"ong   fong,    ShaoEhai.    Tungtau, 

.  1. 14  Bays  in  Japan),  Bonolulu, 

t  by  apecial  tnln 


R' 


Second    Cruise 

24,  IWS,  revEiwn  tl 

ATBS,  including  benhs.  mcab  and  lide-lnps.  $i,J( 
iward,  Advanlages.  Number  limlled  lo  so 
.waj'S  OD  the  farar  ileamer.    No  packing  and  u 


route.     No  delays  and 

woiTiei  abom 
~d  pamphlw. 

nakioB  eonneeiion., 

tedi3 
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/    10  Select  Cruises 

NORWAY  AND  SPITZBERGEN 

One  Id  NwivAy,  Smtdin,  Russia,  litnmjrk,  ind  Cirvanyi  anolhei  10  [he  princi- 
pal Sitsldt  »»r(s  of  Eanm  during  JUNC,   JUZ.T,  and  AUGUST 

by  palalial  iwin-icrew  sieameis.  Supeib  service.  Uniuipassed  accommoda- 
ilon.  Cnilies  begi-n  al  Hamburg.  K  Duration  o<  trips  from  Hamburg  anil 
return  10  Hamburg,  iy-34  days.  Costing  Irom  <6a.5o.  $85.00,  (135.00  and 
$1^1.50  upward,  aceotdirg  to  trip  and  steamer  lelecled.  Througli  tickets 
from  New  York  in  conneciion  with  Company's  superb  trans-AllantH:  service. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LINE 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO      PHILADELPHIA       BOSTON        ST.  LOUIS 
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INEXPEirSIVB, 

Fill  up  OQP  boc 
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I  so  Varieties 


Esterbrook's 
Steel  Pens 


The  Best  Pens  M«de 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co. 

Worict,  Camden,  H.  i.      26  John  St..  N.  Y. 


15,081 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITERS 

are  used  for  instruction  pur- 
poses in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada — 
3,499  MORE  THAN  ALL 
OTHER  MAKES  OF 
WRITING  MACHINES 
COMBINED. 

This  condition 
is  created  by  the 
demand  for  Rem- 
ington operators ; 
therefore  it 
clearly  reflects 
THE  CHOICE 
OF  THE  BUSI- 
NESS WORLD. 


(^Densmore. 


Official 
Typewriter^ 


of. 


J 
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Worlds  Fair.  St.  Louis' 

Head  Office.309  Broadway,  NewYork. 


i 


l|i 


^^^ 


THH  LIGHTEST  TOTJCH:  aM  ot.  key  ten- 

THE   SHORTEST  KEY  DIP:    '4   inch  as 

compared  lo  K  and  even  H  on  olhers, 
THE    EASIEST   CARRUGE    ACTIOII:  i 

pound  as  compared  to  a  and  ali  on  olheti. 
THE  MOST  PERFECT  ALIGIfMEITT:  Se- 
cured byihe  aiijustflble  type  bar  and  hang- 
er, a  special    FOX   feamre  (ound   in   no 


FOX  TYPEWRITER 
CO..  LTD. 


560.570  N.  Front  St. 
GRAND  RAnDS.IWCH. 


-^ 


QTypewritep 


Vacation 

Questions 

Answered 


When  planning  your  summer  vacation,  questions  will 
arise  which  you  can  not  answer  readily. 

We  can  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know  about  Colorado, 
Utah  or  California,  the  wonderful  Yellowstone  Park,  the 
picturesque  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  or  the  marvelous 
Puget  Sound  country. 

It  will  be  our  pleasure,  if  you  give  us  the  opportunity, 
to  tell  you  how  to  reach  any  of  these  points,  how  long  it 
will  take,  what  it  will  cost,  what  you  can  do  and  see  when 
you  get  there,  the  cost  of  living,  etc. 

All  these  places  are  quickly  and  comfortably  reached 
by  the  Burlington's  thro'  train  and  car  service  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  If  you  want  to  go  somewhere  for 
rest  and  recreation  after  visiting  the  World's  Fair,  write  us. 

Address  the  nearest  representative  of  the  Burlington 
Route,  or  use  the  following  coupon,  and  the  answer  will 
reach  you  by  return  mail. 


$1,000,000 

For  Your  riealtn 

A  million  dollars  is  a  vast  sum 
of  money,  and  yet  there  are  rich 
men  in  this  country  to-day  who 
would  willingly  part  with  that 
amount  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  gain  the  complete  en- 
joyment of  life's  pleasures,  to  be 
found  only  in  perfect  health. 
Have  you  been  careless  of  this 
priceless  possession  ?  Have  you 
allowed     the     advance-guard    of 

,ff\,  disease  to  creep  into  the 
stronghold  of  your  vitality? 


The  "BEST"  Tonic,  ral-^*^ 
lies  the   disordered   forces  A^r 
of    your     system,     giving  \tJ 
them  new  strength,  cour- 
age and  power   to  resist    illness. 
It  is  the  life  of  the  barley-grain 
blended    with    the  juice  of  the 
hop    blossom ;    nutritive    and   re- 
storative in  its  effect.      An    ideal 
liquid  food,  it  creates  new  blood, 
replaces  the  wasted    tissues    and 
calms  the     excited  nerves.      At 
all  druggists. 


The  Prospects  of  the      By 
SmaUCoUege...  fe^"" 

RECAST  trom  an  address  delivered  before 
the  National  Educational  Aisociation,  at 
Charlealon,  South  Carolina,  July  lo,  iqoo.  The 
substance  of  tfie  book  was  also  given  as  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Chicago 


The    UniversitT    of    Chicago    Press 
CHICAGO.   ILLINOIS 

(A  csnplete  Ciuloeue  ol  PubllmlDnt  Kni  dd  Riqueii.) 


LEARN 

BookKeeping 


m 


WOllJ)  VOL  UKE  TO  SICCEED  IN  BISMSS?  ,SV?"°.ti%'.'Tl2SX'22Sr£Xj;SS* 

boU  Imi^  builDeu  coterpriic*  t  A  koowledEC  o1  acajuart  incrcuei  ytni  opportunitiva  ■  huiHredfold.  Our  method  exceli  all  other! 
Yon  CH  lean  quJckly  at  Jfour  own  botne  without  lou  ol  time  or  moiK]F'  we  euuimtcc  it.  No  lioubic  to  maitei  boakkcepini  irbai 
■  bookkgcpet  Kadiet  it.    The  autboi  oi  out  voikt  ii  u  eipeii  accounUnt;  behai  liept  and  ■uditcd  bookt  ioi  the  luteal  aaiponukuii 

ia  Ihe  title  of  an  utenaiTc  tTeattaeonbookkeepiDf  aadbtujiieaa. 

_. .^ _. 1  in  the  arorld.     It  cxplajns  how  you  can  make  Dion  moaey  -"^ 

better  yow  poailron  in  lite.     Il  is  juat  the  book  lor  beeinneia.     ll  ii  invaluable  to  bcnkkeepen  and  accauntanli.     To  advcttiae 
— .-...-.  -....-■.  •.,.,,.. ■nSoH 


lokketpet  lei 
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17  B   Schoola  Bulldlns*,  RocbcMar,  N. 


Russian  Political  Institutions 

By    MAXIMK    KOVALKVSKY 

Formirly  Projissor  of  Publii  La-m  at  Ihi  Univirsity  oj  Mose<rw 

A  skill h  of  Russian  Poliliial  Inslilulions,  pasl  and  priiinl.      Thi  aulkor' s  task  has  bten  to  givi  a 
bird's-eyt  view  oj  Ike  internal  development  ef  Russia. 

Up  lo  the  presetit  lime  (he  standard  work  on  Russia  for  English -speaking  peoples 
has  been  Mackenzie  Wallace's  volume.  The  aim  of  Professor  Kovalevsky's  book 
differs  widely.  Instead  of  aiming  "to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  country  and 
people  "  (as  Wallace  phrases  his  object),  it  is  essentially  expository  — the  history  of 
an  evolution.  This  hjslory  has  never  before  been  written  in  English.  In  (he 
main  the  book  is  one  for  the  student  and  the  scholar,  in  a  much  more  intimate 
sense  than  is,  for  instance.  Professor  Bryce's  American  Commonviiallh.  But  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  emancipation  of  (he  serfs,  local  self-government,  and, 
especially,  the  universities  and  the  press,  will  be  found  to  contain  matter  not  only 
not  elsewhere  accessible,  but  of  universal  interest. 
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The  New  Hammond  T 


For  All  Nations  »nd  Tongves  and  used  by  All  Ci 
THE  BUSINESS  MAN  ■ 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  MAN- 
THE  LITERARY  MAN- 
THE  LINGUIST  -  -  - 
THE  LADIES  -  -  -  - 
E  V  E  R  Y  B  O  D  Y  ' 


.  Because  the  New    Hammo 
Writer,  ManifoWer  and  T; 

Because  the  Hammond  has 
range  of  service. 

Because  the  Hammond  all 
styles  and  sizes  of  type. 

Because  on  one  Hammom 
twenty  languages  can  be  wi 

Because  the  Hammond  has 
and  others  in  preparation. 

Because  one  Hammond  ivil 
siyle  of  type,  Ungaagt,  o 
site  paper  in  any  direcHor 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER 

e9TH  TO  70th  STS.,  and  EAST  RIVER 


Buffalo  ^^ 

Mo  Remedy  of  Ordinery  Merit  Could  Ever  Have  Received 
lodoroalieno  from  Men  Like  Tlieoo. 


liBrlsH'tOlMiM 

Albuminuria 

and  * 

Pott-Scarlatbial 

Nephriflt. 


hi  Renal  Calculi, 
Stene  In  tha 
Bladdar  and 

Inflammatlan 
tha  Bladdar. 


In  6auf, 
Rhaumaflam  and  ^ 
Uric  Add      ^ 
Cendltlanai 


Alfred  L.  Loomlt,  M.  D.,/or, 

the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Mtdii 
0/ New  York. 

Wm.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Surgeon-General  {retired) 
If.  S.  Army,  and  former  Prof,  of  Diseases  of  Ik*  Mind  and 
Nervous  System  in  the  University  of  New  York. 

G«e.  Halsted  Beyland,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Doaor  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  former  Prof,  of  Surgery  im 
Baltimore  Alfdical  CoUege. 

Wm.  B.  Towlai,  M.  l>,,  former  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and 
Materia  Medina  in  the  Medical  Dept.  of  the  Univertily  of  Va. 

E.  H.  Pratt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Orificiat 
Surgery  la  the  Chicago  Homcepalhie  Hospital. 

C.  W.  P.  Brock,  M.  D.,  Ex-Pres.  National  Assn.  Rait- 
way  Surgeons  and  Member  Medical  Society  of  Va. 

J.  T.  Davidson,  M.  O.,  Ex-Pres.  New  Orleans  Surgical 
,  and  Medical  Assn. 


Montreal  Clinic, 


Louisiana  SItUt 


'     Rebort  Bartholew,  M.  D.,W.  A..  \JL.D.,  Prof  Materia 

Mcdica  and  General  Therapeutics,  Jefferson  Medical  CoUege, 
Philadelphia. 

Jamoi  L.  Caboll,  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  LL.D., /omfr  Prof, 
of  Physiology  and  Surgery  in  Ike  Medical  Dept.  of  the  Uni- 
versity ofVa.,and  Pres.of  the  National  Board  of  Health. 

Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  former  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica,  etc.,  in  the  Medical  Dept.  of  the  University  of  Pa. 

CKas.  B.  Nanopodo,  M>  D.,  Prof .  of  Surgery,  Medical 
Dept,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  John  T.  Metcalf,  New  York,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  CollegeofPhysiciansandSurgeons.New  York. 


^  and  Clinical  Medicine,  Bellevue  Medical  College,  A'.  3 

^mtmm^'mt\MWWtMMM^^KWW>  f°^  *^'  ^7  ^'"^  general    drug  and  mineral  water   trade. 
■UcnlUf  liIiniA  niUUi  Voluminous  medical  testimony  muled. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


waiteifia&ei&Go:s 


Breakfast 


THE  FmESI  IN 
THE  WOKLB. 


Costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup 

A  f     HiaHEST    AWARDS     IN 
1 1     EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 

Walter  Baker  &  Co."' 

btmiijhed  17M.      Dorchester,  Mass. 
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m«'WEBKRPlA 

363  Fiitb  Avenue,  Aeo 


PORES! 


WHY  TAKE  DAINTY  CARE  o(  your  mouth  and 
pores,  the  myriad  mouths  of  your  skin?  The  pores  a 
valves  o(  the  body.  If  they  be  kept  in  perfect  order  by 
intelUgent  bathing,  a  very  general  source  of  danger  fro 
avoided.  HAND  SAPOLIO  is  unequalcd  as  a  gentle,  effi< 
opener.  It  docs  not  gloss  them  over,  or  chemically  e 
health-giving  oils,  yet  clears  them  thoroughly,  by  a  meth( 


AFTER  A  REFRESHING  BATH  with  HAND  SA 
one  01  thi.'  2.,jSi,248  healthily-opened  pores  of  your  skin 
through  a  trumpet,  -For  this  reliei,  much  thanks."  1 
with    HAND    SAPOLIO  equals    hours  of    so-called    Healt 

Don't  argue.    Don't  Infar.    Try  ill 

Its  use  is  »  Ane  Kabit. 

Its  cost  a  trifle. 
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VOLUME    IV 


The  Elementary 
School  Teacher 
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Chicago  :    Whe  University  o^^  CKica^o  Press 

Subscription  1    91.50  per  Year  ■  i  SinB^^  Numbers  20  cents 


In  the  HtAKi  ui  mt  Home 


PEAUl 


ICDAP 


^ 


rei(jr\s  isixpremo  because  the  niofhor 

Knows  it  is  porfecHy  purn  and  tfvot 

no  otlier  soap  Kas  answcri'd  so  woll  or 

proved  so  bervcficial  lo  II\g  skin, 

MATCHLESS  FOR  THE  COMPLEXION 


Pcurs'    LavBtider    Water   Is  the    tnoftt  delicate   and   perfect   toilet  water. 


A  25-CENT  MAGAZINE   FOR  lO  CENTS 

THE  WORLD  TO=DAY 

£      REDUCED    IN    PRICE,    BUT    NOT    IN    QUALITY 


EGINNING  wiih  the  July  issue  ihe   price  of  THE   WORLD 

B  TO-DAY  wil]  be  reduced  lo  Ten  Cents  per  copy  or  One  Dollar 
for  yearly  subicriptiona  paid  in  advance.  In  making  this  an- 
nouncement the  publishers  are  but  carrying  out  (he  original  plans 
formed  at  the  inception  of  Ihe  enterprise,  to  give  the  largest  and 
■  best  magazine  possible  lo  produce  tor  the  money.  I  The  success 
^  of  the  many  splendid  magazines  in  the  liction  ^eld  at  Ten  Cents 
per  copy  is  convincing  proof  of  the  increasing  demand  for  good  literature  at 
a  popular  price.  The  publishers  of  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  the  magazines  treating  of  the  realities  of  life  should  not  be 
sold  for  the  same  mont^y.  All  other  magazines  in  its  class  are  now  selling  at 
Twenty-Five  Cents  per  copy.  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  therefore  is  the 
pioneer  in  its  field  to  adopt  a  Ten  Cent  price. 

THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  has  achieved  a  success  that  was  deemed  im- 
possible for  any  magazme  to  attain  in  the  Western  field.  From  the  start  it 
has  had  certain  definite  aims  and  purposes  from  which  it  has  never  deviated. 
It  has  been  our  aim  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  entertain;  to  furnish  monthly  the 
laie*I  information  in  every  department  of  human  progress,  presented  in  such 
a  form  thai  it  would  be  a  help  and  an  inspiration  to  busy  men  and  women  who 
have  not  time  for  extensive  reading.  In  carrying  out  our  ideals  it  has  become 
daily  more  apparent  that  a  Tweniy-Five  Cent  price  is  a  bar  to  our  reaching  a 
large  number  of  Ihe  very  people  we  desire  to  benefit.  We  are  convinced  that 
.  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women,  ministers,  teachers, 
business  men.  and  people  in  all  walks  of  life  who  want  such  information  as  we 
are  furnishing  yet  do  not  feel  thai  they  can  afford  a  high-priced  magazine. 

THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  has  ■  wider  mission  and  willies  to  TMch  a  larger 
constituency  than  Is  possible  for  any  Twenty-FiTe  Cent  Haeazine. 

The  reduction  in  price  does  not  mean  an  mferior  magazine.  The  present 
high  standard  will  be  fully  maintained,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  do  even  belter. 
Every  issue  will  contain  at  least  12S  pages  and  over  100  illustrations,  many 
being  in  colors. 

THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  at  Twenty-Five  Cents  has  been  considered 
excellent  value.  At  Tea  Cents  it  is  the  best  bargain  ever  offered  in  the  maga- 
zine field.  If  you  are  not  familiar  wiih  \l  look  it  up  at  your  dealers  or  send 
Ten  Cents  for  a  sample  copy.  Remember,  you  get  a  Twenty-Five  Cent  Hafa- 
line,  and  s<wd  ralue  at  that,  fcr  but  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

Every  progressive  teacher  needs  THE   WORLD  TO-DAY. 
Addrva* 

THE  WORLD   TO-DAY   COMPANY 

1129,   07   WabKsh   Avenue,    Chicago 


XLhc  Elementary  School 


Tbc  Faculty  of  the  UnJvenUr  of  Cbk*zo  School  oi 


The  miteriBl  relating  to  Natace-Study  was  arranged  for  and  edited  by  Wilbur  ! 
fewor  of  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science;  that  relating  to  Home  Eci 
Noiton,  Atslitant  Profeuor  of  the  Teaching  of  Hone  EconomicE. 


CONTENTS  FOR  JUNE,  J904 

TRUE  NATURE-STUDY \ 

FIELD  WORK  — THE  CHICAGO  AREA 

PHYSICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL       ' 

SOME  USES  OF  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  COOKING  WORK 

WHAT  ATE  THE  MULLEIN? 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  NATURE-STl 

A 
RELATION  OK  NATURE-STUDY  TO  CLAY-MODELING     -     Antoin 
NATURE-STUDY  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING 
THE  USE  OF  TRAVELING  MUSEUMS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

R 
THE  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL    Alich 

SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOL  HYGIENE E 

THE  VALUE  OF  HOUSE  WORK  IN  TEACHING  RESPONSIBILITY 

M 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  TEACHER 

THE  RELATION  OF  LANGUAGE  TO  THE  MOTOR  PROCESSES    )» 
NEURO  — MUSCULAR  EDUCATION  OR  DEVELOPMENT 
BOOK  REVIEW: 

CfShea:  Education  as  Adjustmcnl,  FREDERtCK  E.  BoLTOK,  746. 


The  tubscription  price  of  the  Elemkntarv  School  TiACHEki*  fi. 50  s  yi 
iMued  in  July  and  August;  single  copies  zo  cents.  The  Elementakv  S 
with  the  foregoing  exception,  on  the  lint  day  of  each  month.  SubEcriptioni  mi 
10  ordered,  the  magazine  is  Elopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  subscription,  Wi 
contrary,  it  is  continued,  as  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  such  is  the 
subscribers.  When  subscritwrs  fail  to  receive  the  magazine  promptly,  they  will 
the  publisher  at  once.  Checks,  drafts,  and  money  orders  should  be  made  p: 
Chicago.  Articles,  books  for  review,  and  all  communi cations  for  the  Editor  al 
Editor  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher,  UniverEity  of  Chicago,  Chicagi 
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Important  To  All 
Who  Travel. 

Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen. 

Among  the  essentials — not  luxuries^to  your 
traveling  equipment  you  must  class  the  Water- 
man's Ideal.  It  is  as  indispensable  to  the  vest 
pocket  of  the  gentleman  tourist  as  to  the  business 
man;  while  we  have  handsome  and  inexpensive 
velvet  or  leather  chatelaines  for  the  lady  travelers. 
It  is  most  convenient  for  jotting  down  notes 
and  impressions  of  your  trip,  as  well  as  for  your 
correspondence- 
Sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  towns  and  cities 
of  importance  and  in  all  fashionable  resorts  as 
well  as  by  your  local  dealer  ^t  home. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

l73BrMd>tdr.  Ntw  YoriiCily.      1 2  GoUn  lane.  IhiiImi.      160  Stale  SUChJufi). 
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OUAUTY  AND  QUAhfTITY 
"pHE    twenty-five    volume* 

660  pages  eacli,  with  660 
wordi  to  the  page,  making 
nearif  it.ooo,ooD  in  the 
vrhule  work.  The  type  is 
large  and  clear,  but  very 
ecunomical  of  apace.  One 
volume,  for  instance,  on  the 
United  Slaiei,  contains  more 

rter  than  the  live  volumes 
of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 

'a  history  of  iheaamecoun- 
Ity.    The  twenty-fifth  volume 

ICC u pied   by  a  very  eom- 

e  and  serviceable   index. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
■*  etched    fronlij 


fan 
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HBTORYof 

THE  OUTLOOK  recommends  this  work 

THE  NEW  IDEA   IN   HISTORY   WRiriNQ 

HE  Historians'  History  of  the  World,  published  by  The  Out 
look,  of  New  York,  marks   a  totally  new  idea  in  history  writil>{, 


rtionat^    and   the  fin) 


for  it 
pletc  consecL 

the  world  from  7000  B.C.  to  the  present 
making  as   new    and    tmponant    1 
Encyclopaedia. 

THE  ONLY   WORLD  -  HISTORY 

THIS  is  beyond  qucsiion  the  only  world-history  worthy  of  the  oanM, 
The  last  anempt  at  such  a  work  in  English  wib  Aa  Un/vcmil 
History,  published  in  1779.  In  Germany  Bevera)  ptaixwotthj 
eDorts  in  this  direction  have  been  made,  but  they  arc  either  one-man  hit- 
tones  or  diiconncaed  monographs  on  different  countries.  The  Historian)' 
Hiuoiy  is  the  first  work  in  which  all  the  eminent  hi aiori ana  of  anciculuil 
modem  days  co-operate  to  tell  the  story  ot  the  world. 
WHY  READ   HISTORV? 

EVERY  American  should  read  this   history  to  cultivate  and  btudM 
his  mind  and  to  raise  himself  out  of  the  rut  of  pniviDcialiBm.    Hi 
should  learn  how  his  English,  Dutch  or  olher  European  aacnnn 
fought  for  liberty  and  good   laws,  and  not  imagine  that  these  are  thil^ 
that  just  grew  for  his  benefit. 

AS   INTERESTINQ   AS  A   GREAT  NOVEL 

WHILE  every  measuK  has  been  taken  to  make  The  Historians' 
History  absolutely  authentic,  Instructive  and  accurate,  the 
Editors  have  also  sought  to  make  it  a*  interesling  as  a  grcil 
novel  from  the  firet  page  to  the  last.  They  believe  History  tol>e  the  dkA 
interesting  of  all  studies.  They  have  lullowed  the  example  set  br  tlx 
greatest  historians,  nhine  works  are  models  of  graphic  narrative,  and  Dd 
the  example  of  the  drj-a»-dual  chroniclers, 

THE  DRAMA  OF  HISTORY 

THE  central  idea  of  the  work  is  the  dramatization  of  History.  All 
the  splendid  momentous  and  tragic  events  of  time  pan  before  ihi 
reader  like  the  acta  of  a  great  drama.  I'he  most  pictureaijuc  and 
entertaining  account  of  an  event  is,  aa  a  rule,  the  best;  and  (hat  m  tht 
sccount  you  will  find  in  The  Historians'  History. 

MORE   READABLE  THAN  FICTION 

HISTORY,  as  it  is  writteti  in  this  work,  is  more  readable  than  thi 
best  of  fiction  and  infinitely  more  profitable.     Where  will  you  find 
characters  of  fiction  more  fascinating  than  Alexander  the  Great, 
Julius  Caesar,   Nero,   Charlemagne,  William  the  Conqueror,   Hetrward, 


mnuuuB 


theWORLD 


the  close  attention  of  all  Americans 

lard  Third  of  England,  Cardinal  Woliey,  Machiavelti.  Dante.  }< 
,  Queen  Eliiabcih,  Caiharine  de Medici,  Diana de Poiiieri,  Cromwell, 
leliiu,  Washin^on.  when  their  lives  are  to)d,  ai  they  are  in  this  History, 
He  great  mailers  of  hiit    '  -■      ' 


BEAUTIFUL   LEGENDS   INCLUDED 

EAUTIFUL  and  interesting  leEcnris  of  the  kind  that  som< 

have  dismitsed  contemptuously  are  given  herewith  scholarly 

The  best  criticism  now  holds  that  they  have  real  historical  value. 

interesting  characters  of  this  diss  include  a  mighty  host  of  Greeks  and 

lans  like  Achilles,  A  za  me  mnon ,  Theseus.  Romulus.  Remus  and  Vjrein- 

"   '  ■    ■■    .-i  Ti..  r-;j  — <tu:ir:«™ 


SPLENDID  DEEDS  AND   HEROES 

LL  the  great  and  splendid  deeds  of  history  hare  been  brought  out  In 
L  strong  relief  and  described  fully.  All  the  heroes,  all  the  men  who 
have  worked  and  died  nohty  for  humanity  are  portrayed.  These 
es  are  told  for  the  most  pan  in  the  words  of  the  greatest  masters  ot  out 
and  other  languages. 

A   WORK   FOR   THE   FAMfLY 

^HIS  is  above  all  a  work  for  the  family.     Nothing  can  better  form  the 

characters  ot  boys  and  girls  than  a  sound  knowledge  of  history,  in 

which  the  result  ol  heroism  and  villainy,  of  unselfish  devotion  and 

ih  intrigue,  of  wisdom  and  foolishness,  are  clearly  and  impartially  told. 

eover,  no  tKiok  could  be  more  attractive  and  fascinating  to  the  young 

I  this,  for  while  itleachcs  the  eternal  morality  of  facts,  it  never  sermooiics. 

AN  ORNAMENT  TO  THE  HOME 

PART  from  literary  qualities,  the  twenty-five  volumes  of  the  History 

L      will  be  a  beautiful  addition  lo  (he  home.    The  Ptill  Morocco  is  the 

handsomest,  most  serviceable  binding  to  be  obtained  to-day ;  the 

:hment  Edition  isadelighi  lo  book-lovers;  the  Three-Qua 

ibers  to  be  the  linesl  bindi 
flalf  Morocco  is  remarkably  handsome  a 
(ul  and  economical. 

PLAN  OF  SALE 
^HE  Outlook  has  adopted  a  plan  of  sale  for  the  Hisloiy  which  is* 
complete  revolution  in  book  selling  methods,  and  designed 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  early  buyer.  The  Outlook  has 
ared  two  interesting  pamphlets,  one  of  which  deals  with  the  Plan  of 
,  while  the  other  contains  sjiecimen  pages  and  gives  a  concise  outline 
le  History;  both  of  which  The  Outlook  will  be  pleased  lo  send  on 
iccompanying  form  ot  application. 
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An  Introduc 


A  BooK  for  Elementarr  Teachers 

This  volume  it  one  o(  the  series  of  Constructive  Bible  Studies 
edited  by  President  William  R.  Harper  and  Profeisor  Eroest  D. 
Burton  in  accordance  with  principles  suggested  In  PrincipUi  and 
Idiaii  for  Iht  S-Hjay  School  (Burton  and  Mathews:  University  of 
Chicago  Press ;  Si.oo,  ntl).  It  is  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of 
teacbers  in  the  Elementary  Division  of  the  Sunday  school  and  o( 
parents,  and  is  adapted  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  them  in  giving  to  the 
children  under  their  instruction  a  broad  and  true  view  of  the  Bible 

Its  General  Scope 

The  volume  contains  a  pedagogical  introduction  giving  some 
general  principles  of  Sunday>school  teaching,  suggestions  for  grad- 
ing primary  work  gained  from  experience  in  a  large  graded  Sunday 
school,  a  series  of  lessons  covering  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  one 
year  (provision  being  made  (or  a  vacation  of  from  two  to  three 
months  in  summer),  suggestions  for  summer  work,  and  full  lists  of 
books  of  reference. 

'    Aim  of  the  Lessons 

The  lessons  aim  to  introduce  the  Bible  to  the  child  in  such  a 
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Contents  of  the  Lessons 

The  book  presents  forty  lessons,  each  lesson  containing  : 

T.  Indication  of  the  Scripture  material  to  be  presented,  and  carefully  selected 
chapter  and  page  references  to  outside  material  which  may  be  used  in  the  teacher*s 
preparation  of  the  lesson. 

3.  Detailed  suggestions  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  preparation  of 
the  lesson. 

3.  A  specific  program  for  the  presentation  of  the  lesson  in  class. 

4.  A  system  of  preserving  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  through 
written  class  exercises. 

5.  An  assignment  of  home  reading  and  memorizing  which  continues  the 
work  through  the  week  in  an  interestinjg:  way,  and.  by  bridging  the  chasm  between 
Sundays,  insures  steady  progress.  This  is  made  definite  and  precise  by  the  use  of 
the  *' Reminder"  cards,  on  one  side  of  which  the  reading  is  assigned,  the  other  being 
for  the  pupil's  report  on  this  specific  work. 

6.  Suggestions  to  parents  for  supplementary  work  with  the  children  at  home* 


Ranife  of  the  Lessons 

The  material  is  arranged  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  the 
ages  corresponding  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  the  public 
schools,  that,  is,  from  nine  to  eleven  years.  Ability  to  read  with 
some  degree  of  facility  is  necessary. 


Distinctive  Feattires 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  book  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

z.     It  requires  the  children  to  use  the  Bible  at  home  and  in  class. 

a.  It  introduces  written  work  in  class  through  an  attractive  little  book  which 
the  teacher  can  put  into  the  hands  of  each  pupil  and  in  which  the  pupil  regularly 
records  the  results  of  his  work.  This  booklet,  entitled  The  Bocks  of  the  BibU^  is 
handsomely  illustrated.  There  is  a  pencil  attached  and  space  on  tne  cover  for  the 
child's  name.     His  interest  in  it  will  increase  with  its  use. 

3.  The  work  demanded  from  the  children  both  at  home  and  in  class  commands 
their  respect  and  interest  at  an  a^e  when  such  interest  and  respect  are  difficult  to 
hold,  and  compares  favorably  with  work  which  they  are  required  to  do  in  the  day 
school. 

4.  The  di^ttinctive  religious  teaching  is  not  forced  upon  the  child,  but  is  so  em- 
bodied in  the  material  presented  that  it  cannot  escape  his  notice. 

5.  By  making  su^^gestions  to  the  parents  in  connection  with  each  lesson  it 
brings  the  religious  training  of  the  home  and  the  Sunday  school  into  harmony,  and 
makes  the  work  continuous,  at  the  same  time  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  parent  in 
the  school. 

6.  It  introduces  through  the  child  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  homes  where  it 
might  otherwise  be  neglected. 
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Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ 


THIRD 

By  BBITBST  D.  BCBTOH  and  SHAILER  MATHEWS 

Prolessors.  The  Univenity  ol  Chicafo 
Adapted  (or  use  in  College  and  Academy  Claa&e^  Bible  Clubs,  and  Advanced  Bible  Claiiei.  The 
whole  Gospel  history  is  treated  in  a  connected  way.  The  most  important  political  and  tocial  featum 
of  the  New  Testament  times  are  described.  The  endeavor  is  to  present  a  true  historical  perspective. 
and  to  consider  carefully  the  just  proportion  and  actual  relations  of  Ibe  various  events  and  aspects  of 
the  history.  The  plan  of  study  is  lo  present  the  best  attained  results  of  biblical  scholarship,  employing 
the  best  modern  pedagogical  methods.  Third  Edition.  30a  pages.  8vo,  cloth,  81,00. 
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The  Place  of  Industries  in 
Elementary  Education 

By  Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp 

ao8  pp.,  1 2mo.  cloth,  gilt  top;  net,$i.oo\  post- 
paid, {x.xo 

One    of    the    most    stimulating    and 

thoughtful   books    published   in   recent 

years.     The  neglected  opportunities  of 

the  elementary  and  primary  teacher  are 

specifically  pointed  out  in  every  chapter. 

All  teachers  should  read  the  book  and 

have  it  available  for  constant  reference. 


Psychology  of 

Child  Devebpmeiit 

By  Irving  King  • 

With  an  iNTKODucnoM  by  John  Dbwbv  - 
a8o  pp.,  i2mo, cloth*;  »^/.^i.oo;  pottpadd, ^.lo 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  preseni  a 
consistent  and  intelligible  outline  of  the 
mental  development  of  the  child  from 
the  standpoint  of  mental  function.  Read- 
ing the  consecutive  chapters  will  give 
one  a  point  of  view  from  which  mudh  61 
the  chaotic  material  of  child-study  wiO 
assume  a  new  significance.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  child  is  here  the  prime 
prerequisite  for  successful  teaching. 


The  Possibility  of  a  Sdence  of  Education 

By  Samuel  Bower  Sinclair 

Vice- Principal  Nonnal  School,  Ottawa,  Canada 

In  this  book,  the  author  proves  that  a  science  of  education  is  possible,  after  the 
necessary  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  functional  or  dynamic  phase  of  science.  This 
educational  science  is  quite  independent,  with  a  technique  of  its  own;  its  aims  are 
formulated  mainly  upon  an  ethical  basis,  its  means  upon  a  psychological  basis.  A 
strong  plea  is  made  for  professional  training  of  the  teacher. 


The  Educational  Situation 

By  John  Dewey 

104  pp.,  8vo.  cloth;  75  cents,  net;  new  edition 

The  problems  of  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  college  education  are  discussed 
in  their  twofold  relations:  to  the  past, 
which  has  determined  their  conditions 
and  forms;  and  to  the  present,  which  de- 
termines their  aims  and  results  —  their 
ideals  and  their  success  or  failure  in 
realizing  them.  The  school,  more  than 
in  any  other  social  institution,  is  the  liv- 
ing present  as  reflection  of  the  past  and 
as  prophecy  of  the  future. 


The  Mental  Traits  of  Sex 


By  Helen  Bradford  Thompson 

X96  pp.,  8vo,  cloth;  net,  ^1.25;  postpaid,  ji.33 

This  monograph  contains  a  great  deal 
of  accurate  information  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  psychology  of  the  sexes. 
The  data  was  obtained  in  a  series  of  ex- 
periments conducted  in  the  psychologi- 
cal laboratory  of  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  results  are  discussed  in  a 
scientific  and  entertaining  manner.  Nu- 
merous diagrams  and  charts  explain  the 
text. 
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The    widespread    discvi 

ssion  of    marriage  and    divorce  laws,  and    ihe  great 

influence  that    is   being  ex 

rted  toward   amending    legislation    in    many  of   the 

states,   renders  these  volum 

es  of  immediate  value  to  all  interested  in  the  subject. 

This  is  the  only  work  of  i 

s  kind,  and  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  present 

nage 


ind  divorce  is  quite  impossible  without 


PART  I.- 


analysis  of  the  literature  and  the  theories  of  primitive  matri- 
[lial  institutions.  The  patriarchal  theory  is  first  taken  up  and  the  institution 
1  traced  until  the  modern  form  of  marriage  is  developed. 

ull    and    carefully   worked   out    account 
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an    exhaustive     treatment 
ted     States.       Al!    the    legislalic 
in  all  the  states  since  the  Revolution   has  been 
all  essential  details  are  recorded.     The  real  status  of  i 
and  divorce    in  the  United  States  is  nowhere  else  so  i 
presented. 
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placing  yaur  funds  in  investment  secuii 
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h%  whiirh  might  he  yauri  is  going  intt 
the  pockets  of  otbetB? 

IF  there  is  any  risk  in  good  securities  i 
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realizable  through  our  Exchange- 
Thirty  and  even  sixty  days  notice  may 
be  required   of  you  for  checking  savings 

The  parallel  column  will  intetest  you. 
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You  can  loan  your  money  through  Fe^ 
eral  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  at  from  S^ 
lo  1%  interest  and  obtain  the  highes 
grade  of  security. 

Voar  money  is  thus  loaned  to  the  ver 
best  industries  of  approved  classes. 

To  your  funds  ate  added  capital,  bnii 
ness  eneigy.  brains  and  ability,  in  ibi 
prodoclion  of  further  profit,  and  in  ibi 
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TRUE  NATURE  STUDY. 

We  liave  at  last  reached  a  stage  of  advancement  when  nature- 
study  bids  fair  to  become  a  subject  possessing  Hve  and  genuine 
interest.  It  has  taken  fifteen  years  to  make  even  an  impression 
upon  two  great  ideas  that  have  stood  like  a  granite  w^all  between 
the  student  and  nature.  One  of  these  ideas  must  be  charged  up 
to  the  theologians,  and  the  other  to  the  scientists.  Under  the  first, 
it  was  taught  that  living  things  are  to  be  estimated  in  terms  of 
their  direct  usefulness  to  the  selfish  interests  of  man.  It  was  flat- 
tering to  human  vanity  thus  to  view  creation,  but  it  was  not 
always  easy  lo  make  the  facts  square  with  the  theor\%  and  the 
great  classification  of  the  useful  and  the  useless  gradually  grew  up. 
Ever}lhing  included  in  the  former  was  studied  with  a  patronizing 
air  that  sometimes  developed  a  maudlin  sentimentality;  the  latter 
class  were  studied  only  to  be  destroyed.  As  a  result  of  this  sup- 
posed preordained  slavelike  relationship  to  man,  it  was  natural 
for  the  student  to  get  the  idea  that  all  the  so-called  lower  animals, 
as  to  intelligence,  were  to  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  idiotic 
human  beings :  whereas  the  fact  is  that  the  members  of  the  animal 
world,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  are  supremely  wise. 

The  obstacle  set  up  by  the  scientist  is  found  in  the  idea  of 
types.  With  the  scientist,  the  individual  has  counted  for  little 
except  as  it  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a  figinent  of  the 
imagination  known  as  a  type.  There  has  been  produced  only 
occasionally  a  text-book  in  science  that  is  not  given  over  body 
and  soul  to  the  worship  of  types.  One  of  the  chief  diflferences 
between  such  science  work  and  the  better  forms  of  nature-study  is 
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found  in  this :  science  has  been  chiefly  concerned  in  discovering 
points  of  similarity  for  the  sake  of  huddling  together  as  many 
individuals  as  possible  into  a  group,  class,  or  genus:  whereas 
nature-study  of  the  best  kind  is  just  as  much,  or  more,  concerned 
about  individual  differences  as  it  is  about  likenesses.  As  applied 
to  living  things,  whether  animals  or  plants,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  study  of  personal  characteristics. .  There  is  no  doubt 
that  science  is  trending  in  the  same  direction;  this  is  shown  by 
the  tendency  to  split  up  once  well-defined  species  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  varieties,  which  is  the  result  of  a  closer  study  of  indi- 
viduals.  Observers  are  learning  that,  for  example,  when  they 
have  found  out  the  correspondence  that  exists  among  the  bones 
of  all  the  birds  —  or  all  the  vertebrates,  for  that  matter  —  they 
have  not  yet  begun  to  observe  the  most  interesting  part  about  the 
animal,  namely,  how  the  individual  solves  the  personal  problems 
that  must  come  up  Tn  his  life.  It  is  clear  that  the  personal  char- 
acteristics must  be  more  important  and  more  interesting  than 
those  of  a  general  nature  which  may  be  termed  racial.  They  are 
more  important,  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  inherited 
traits  \yhich  were  acquired  in  past  ages,  when  conditions  w^ere 
different,  will  embody  enough  wisdom  to  enable  the  being,  either 
brute  or  human,  to  solve  successfully  the  particular  problems 
which  meet  him  today.  Living  things  vary  because  conditions 
change;  the  variation  is,  therefore,  individual,  not  racial.  The 
most  unfortunate  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  individuals  of  a 
group,  plant  or  animal,  brute  or  human,  would  be  to  be  created 
exactly  alike  and  all  having  precisely  the  same  ways  of  doing 
things.  The  members  of  such  a  group  of  any  size  could  not 
survive  more  than  a  generation  or  two.  Conversely,  the  most  for- 
tunate thing  in  life  is  to  be  born  just  different  enough  from  every- 
thing else  to  have  an  individual  and  a  unique  point  of  view;  to 
have  novel  ways  of  getting  results ;  to  have  the  power  to  see  the 
** other  side"  of  matters  which  engage  general  attention;  to  be 
able  to  utilize  what  other  things  waste;  to  save  easily  where 
another  is  compelled  by  nature  to  spend.  These  are  personal 
attributes  which  make  for  robustness  and  virility  in  the  individ- 
ual, and  it  is  through  such  that  the  race  survives.     Every  individ- 
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ual  born  into  the  world  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  the  orginal 
progenitor  of  a  new  Hne  of  individuals  which  are  remarkable,  not 
for  their  many  points  of  similarity,  but  for  the  power  that  each 
possesses  to  vary  from  all  the  others.  It  is  by  reason  of  these 
fortunate  unlikenesses  that  have  constantly  occurred  that  the 
earth  is  filled  today  with  living  forms,  the  infinite  diversity  of 
which  strongly  attests  the  importance  of  being  unlike. 

About  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney,  in  Outing,  comment- 
ing upon  the  recent  controversy  between  Mr.  Burroughs  and  Mr. 
Long,  states  the  case  so  fairly  and  well  that  the  liberty  is  taken  to 
quote  at  length  from  his  editorial.    He  says: 

If  nature-study  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  the  mistake  of  counting  on 
what  one  animal  will  or  will  not  do,  from  what  you  have  seen  others  of  the 
same  species  do.  No  one  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  animal  life. 
Cuvier,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Audubon,  were  mere  beginners,  and  we  are  all 
babes  in  the  world  of  nature.  The  average  man  does  not  see  what  is  going  on 
all  about  him ;  the  scientist,  lacking  imagination,  and  following  in  more 
illustrious  footsteps,  sees  only  that  which  is  tangible. 

Nature-study,  as  we  understand  it  today,  has  passed  beyond  the  ken  of 
the  scientist  who  deals  only  in  plain  facts;  nature-study  is  not  an  exact 
science,  and  has  been  handicapped  by  those  who  seek  to  pretend  that  it  is. 
Let  the  scientist  keep  to  the  plain  facts ;  that  is  all  we  want  from  him.  But 
to  the  sympathetic  nature  student  we  look  for  separation  of  the  classes  into 
individuals  and  interpretation  of  their  hundreds  of  little  life-acts,  which  are 
quite  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  right-angled-triangled  scientific  man. 

The  old-school  scientist  assumes  that  all  animals  of  the  same  class  are 
alike,  but  the  intelligent  and  experienced  nature  student  knows  that  they  vary 
in  temper,  in  strength,  even  in  habit ;  not,  of  course,  sufficiently  to  disrupt 
class  distinction,  but  to  give  them  decided  individuality.     • 

'J  he  fact  that  the  life  of  every  animal  is  one  of  continuous  alertness,  and 
that  nearly  every  one  is  closed  in  tragedy,  gives  wide  and  varied  range  for* 
observation  and  abundant  scope  for  the  writer's  imagination.     We  want  the 
writer  who  appealingly  interprets  his  observations,  because  he  is  a  missionary 
doing  invaluable  service. 

*'  Every  artist  does  something  more  than  copy  nature ;  more  comes  out  in 
his  account  than  goes  into  the  original  experience" — to  quote  the  very' words 
I  find  in  one  of  Mr.  Burroughs's  delightful  essays.  Again  quoting  from  Mr. 
Burroughs :  "  Man  can  have  but  one  interest  in  nature,  namely,  to  see  himself 
reflected  or  interpreted  there,  and  we  quickly  neglect  both  poet  and  phi- 
losopher who  fail  to  satisfy,  in  some  measure,  this  feeling." 

And  yet  it  is  true  that  if  we  are  to  accept  his  work  as  natural  history,  he 
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must  not  permit  his  fancy  to  carry  liim  too  far  beyond  the  discovered  facts. 
But  facts  are  one  thing,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  observations  are  entirely 
personal  and  may  be  quite  another  thing.  If  an  author  makes  a  misstatement 
of  fact,  I  note  it  against  him  as  carelessness  or  ignorance;  I  may  not  agree 
with  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  an  observation  I  have  shared  with  him ; 
I  may  not,  in  a  rather  wide  observation  afield,  have  seen  what  he  has  in  a 
more  limited  experience  —  but  1  should  beware  of  setting  myself  up  as  his 
judge  and  jury  and  publicly  excoriating  him,  lest  perchance  my  own  ignorance 
stand  disclosed.  Every  observer  has  a  new  story  and  new  light  to  shed  on 
the  cat  or  dog  or  squirrel.  And  consider  the  various  and  varied  tales  of 
guides  and  trappers  and  hunters. 

Everyone  who  has  had  even  ordinary  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing nature  will  be  able  to  r^all  many  things  to  substantiate  what 
Mr.  Whitney  says  as  to  the  peculiar  traits  of  individual  creatures. 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  a  robin  that  had 
a  nest  full  of  hungry  young  ones  in  a  maple  tree  in  a  neighbor's 
yard.  Her  favorite  hunting  ground  for  worms  was  in  the  sodded 
door-yard  of  the  adjoining  lot,  upon  which  stood  a  small  barn 
with  a  wooden  bridge  leading  up  to  the  door.  This  bird,  instead 
of  carrying  the  worms  singly  to  the  nest  as  she  found  them,  car- 
ried them  to  the  barn  bridge  where  she  laid  them  dow^n  to  wait 
until  she  had  caught  several,  and  then  she  would  gather  them  all 
up  and  ily  to  her  nest.  It  is  not  down  in  the  books  that  the  genus 
robin  does  this,  nor  have  I  ever  known  such  a  fact  to  be  recorded 
of  a  robin  before;  yet  this  individual  bird  did  discover  that  she 
could  save  herself  some  extra  trips  by  gathering  up  a  number  of 
W'Orms  before  leaving  the  hunting  ground.  In  the  same  door-yard 
there  was  an  educated  man  removing  the  mown  grass  from  the 
lawn.  To  do  this  he  gathered  together  a  number  of  small  piles  of 
grass  into  one  large  heap  and  then  carried  it  all  ofif  at  once.  We 
usually  satisfy  ourselves  by  referring  the  actions  of  the  robin  to 
instinct,  but  those  of  the  man  we  attribute  to  reason! 

I  once  was  on  more  or  less  intimate  terms  with  an  old  fox 
that  had  a  large  family  of  young  housed  in  a  deserted  coal  mine 
that  entered  the  side  of  the  hill  about  half  a  mile  aw^ay.  Naturally 
enough,  Mrs.  Reynard  depended  largely  upon  the  farm-yard 
products  for  the  maintenance  of  her  family,  and  one  time  I  had  a 
chance  to  studv  her  methods.     She  w-as  observed,  some  distance 
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away  from  the  barn,  stalking  a  flcxrk  of  chickens.  She  simply 
zvalked  after  theni,  apparently  knowing  that  if  she  became  too 
enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit,  they  might,  and  probably  would,  take 
wing.  Finding  that  she  was  being  watched,  she  bounded  away  to 
the  den.  Noticing  a  bunch  of  feathers  lying  in  the  course  over 
which  she  had  stalked  the  chickens,  I  proceeded  to  investigate, 
not  doubting  that  I  should  find  the  mangled  remains  of  a  fowl. 
To  my  astonishment,  instead  I  found  a  rooster,  with  his  heels  in 
the  air,  lying  on  his  back  in  a  shallow  hole,  left  by  a  horse's  foot 
in  the  soft  turf,  and  entirely  unhurt.  When  I  set  him  upon  his 
feet,  he  ran  away,  no  doubt  much  surprised  to  find  himself  alive. 
The  fox  evidently  had  put  the  chicken  on  his  back  into  tliis  hole, 
at  the  same  time  hypnotizing  him  into  the  belief  that  he  could  not 
extricate  himself.  Presumably  he,  by  following  this  plan  up, 
would  have  secured  a  full  load  of  poultry  before  returning  to  the 
.den  to  face  the  clamoring  youngsters.  I  subsequently  tried  the 
same  experiment  upon  a  rooster,  and  found  that  by  placing  him 
on  his  back,  as  the  fox  had  done,  I,  too,  could  make  him  lie  still  — 
but  I  learned  the  trick  from  the  fox.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
similar  observation,  and  cannot  say  whether  it  w  as  a  habit  peculiar 
to  this  particular  fox  or  not. 

One  time,  in  a  large  city,  I  kept  an  opossum  as  a  pet  for  nearly 
a  year.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  him  as  such,  for  he  never 
seemed  to  appreciate  in  any  way  the  attentions  he  received.  One 
day  in  the  summer  he  escaped,  and  for  a  time  all  trace  of  him 
was  lost.  The  following  spring,  hearing  that  a  man  several  blocks 
away  had  killed  an  opossum  which  he  had  caught  in  his  chicken- 
house,  I  visited  the  place  and  found  that  it  was  my  unfortunate 
pet.  The  man  said  that  he  had  been  missing  chickens  all  winter, 
but  had  been  unable  to  find  the  marauder  until  he  had  actually 
lain  in  wait  for  him.  The  interesting  point  was  to  know  where 
the  creature  had  lived  all  these  months  following  his  escape. 
About  half  a  mile  away,  but  in  a  thickly  settled  district,  was 
a  shelving  rocky  cliflf  formed  by  the  construction  of  a  railway 
tunnel  through  a  hill.  It  seemed  most  plausible  that  he  had 
sought  shelter  and  refuge  in  this  place,  but  one  could  not  be 
sure.    The  important  fact  was  that  this  stupid  (?)  little  beastie, 
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reared  in  the  wilds  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  with  cer- 
tainly no  opportunities  of  knowing  city  ways,  had  managed 
to  support  himself  and  remain  undiscovered  for  nearly  a  year, 
in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  his  most  deadly  enemies.  Could 
a  human  being  under  corresponding  circumstances  have  done  any 
better  ?  Would  a  Japanese  spy  get  along  so  well  if  he  tried  to  live 
in  Russia?  Yet  the  opossum  took  just  such  chances  in  staying  in 
the  city,  and  he  must  have  found  it  necessary  to  invent  some  w^ays 
of  doing  things  that  were  new  and  strange  to  the  "typical 
possum/* 

Herein  lies  one  great  value  in  pets  that  can  be  kept  under 
normal  conditions.  The  child  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
peculiar  ways  that  a  particular  individual  has  of  doing  things. 
The  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  infinitely  more  interesting  and 
stimulating  in  the  direction  of  further  study  than  anything  that 
can  be  gotten  from  books  or  from  a  more  general  study  of  types. 
The  same  principle  must  be  applied  to  the  study  of  nature  that 
we  observe  in  the  study  of  human  beings.  No  one  is  interested, 
except  in  a  general  way,  for  example,  in  the  study  of  tailors  as  a 
class.  But  the  study  of  how  the  individual  tailor  makes  his  way. 
by  contriving  special  forms  of  advertising,  by  changing  the  cut 
of  his  clothes,  and  by  other  devices  that  are  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  which  tend  to  distinguish  him  —  all  these  are  full  of  interest. 
The  same  applies  to  all  living  things.  The  fact  that  they  ar-e  on 
the  earth  today  shows  how  skilful  they  have  been  in  devising 
ways  and  means  of  self-supiK)rt.  All  those  less  skilful  are 
embalmed  in  the  rocks  as  fossils  or  have  utterly  disappeared.  The 
survivors,  therefore,  should  be  objects  of  the  greatest  individual 
interest.  In  their  own  field  their  skill  outwits  our  own.  Were 
w-e  to  attempt  to  live  by  the  chances  taken  by  a  kingfisher,  we 
should  have  to  go  to  school  to  the  kingfishers  for  a  million  years. 
It  is  only  through  the  study  of  the  personal  life  of  the  individuals 
that  we  can  have  that  true  nature-study  upon  which  we  must 
depend  to  broaden  the  sympathies  of  the  children  for  the  world 
of  nature  at  large. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 


.    FIELD  WORK  — THE  CHICAGO  AREA. 

Field  work  is  a  study  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  life  that  inhabits 
it.  Its  purpose  is  to  enlarge  and  intensify  the  sense-experience,  alertness,  and 
intelligence  of  students  by  direct  contact  with  their  nature  environment.  Its 
position  in  school  work  should  be  determined  by  our  estimate  of  the  value  of 
individual  contact,  observation,  sense-experience,  and  judgment  on  intelligence 
and  development.  Its  keynote  is  individual  interest ;  the  crucial  point,  peda- 
gogically,  is  that  the  mental  movement  aroused  by  direct  observation  and 
experiment  shall  not  be  obstructed  or  dissipated  by  reading  and  teaching 
explanations.  Reading,  pictures,  recitations  as  aids  should  intensify,  enlarge, 
and  continue  mental  concepts,  but  never,  as  they  all  too  frequently  do,  convert 
the  mental  movement,  induced  by  experience,  into  acts  of  formal  memorizing. 

Every  environment  offers  a  greater  or  less  range  of  opportunities  for 
original  experience  and  inference.  It  is  essential  in  our  school  work  that  we 
see  to  it,  especially  in  cities,  that  indoor  equipment  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
substitute  for  outdoor  experience.  Each  has  its  proportioned  place,  the  balance 
of  which  should  be  maintained  by  the  school  curriculum.  The  possible  detail 
and  range  of  field  work  is,  to  a  degree,  limited  by  heterogeneity  of  environ- 
ment ;  a  region  of  considerable  variety  of  contour  will  offer  more  than  an 
unbroken  plain. 

Earth  contour. —  In  the  evolution  of  the  earth,  its  surface  has  been  molded 
by  the  forces  of  diastrophism,  vulcanism,  and  gradation,  into  mass  features 
(topographic  forms)  known  as  mountains,  plateaus,  and  plains.  These  mass 
forms  are  marked  by  a  greater  or  less  number  of  minor  rugosities,  known, 
according  to  their  genesis,  form,  and  content,  as  — 

1.  Shores  and  beaches,  with  their  associations. 

2.  Lakelets,  lagoons,  swamps,  with  their  associations. 

3.  Gullies,  ravines,  valleys,  with  their  associations. 

4.  Hummocks,  hills,  ridges,  with  their  associations. 

5.  Levels,  flats,  plains,  with  their  associations. 

As  to  vegetation,  these  areas  may  grade  from  barren  to  dense  forest. 
As  to  moisture,  they  may  grade  from  almost  complete  aridity  to  saturated 
humidity. 

Local  field  work  has  to  do  with  an  acquaintance  and  investigation  of  these 
type  areas,  and  their  gradations  as  to  their  physiognomy,  contour,  genesis, 
mineral  content,  and  the  occurrence,  distribution,  habits,  adaptations,  and 
controls  of  their  plant  and  animal  life. 

These  areas  may  be  considered  unit  environments.  The  mental  content 
resulting  from  a  general  and  detailed  study  of  each  type  should,  to  a  degree, 
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correspond  to  llie  true  interrelalions  of  the  area ;  i.  e.,  U  the  action  of  certain 
forces  gives  rise  to  contour,  and  contour  modifies  the  physical  conditions  of 
moisture,  temperature,  light,  air  (winds),  jnd  these  in  turn  exert  an  influence 
on  plant  and  animals,  etc.,  then  the  mental  content  of  study  should  lead  to  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  these  interrelations.  The  breaking  of  this  unity, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  school  work,  by  isolating  studies  of  physiography, 
botany,  zoology,  etc.,  instead  of  building  up  unity  through  their  interrelations. 
reduces  greatly  the  effectiveness  of  our  teaching  and  student  effort.  The  key 
to  this  unity  is  in  ( i )  the  character  of  the  class  work,  and  (2)  some  organized 
system  or  method  of  preserving,  for  future  reference,  the  essential  results  of 
student  observations  and  experiences. 

Educating  is  an  accumulative  process.  In  all  accumulative  proresses  we 
need  to  eliminate  the  possibilities  of  leakage  and  waste.  This  waste  has 
always  been  a  most  prominent  factor  in  the  educating  process.  The  ke}'  in 
eliminating  waste  is  in  progressive  unity.  This  principle  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. Text-books  have  always  aimed  at  progression,  but  in  our  use  of  them 
we  have  largely  eliminated  individual  initiative,  sense-experience,  and  judg- 
ment of  pupils,  and  reduced  them  to  memorizing  automatons.  In  our  retun: 
to  a  type  of  work  of  rich  subject  content,  and  which  at  the  same  time  admits 
o(  a  wide  range  in  cultivating  individual  initiative  and  sense-experience,  we 
are  losing  much,  by  general  leakage  and  disintegration,  from  lack  of  organized 
direction.  This  lack  of  unity  or  continuity  is  especially  prominent  in  the  pas- 
sage from  one  grade  or  year  to  another.  We  need  some  unifying  centers  or 
principles  which  will  aid  us  in  selecting  and  accumulating  the,  year  to  year, 
essential  educational  experiences  of  students.  We  have  failed  in  our  efforts 
to  have  students  conform  to  a  system.  I  take  it  that  our  next  move  is  in 
organizing  and  developing  a  system  which  will  conform  to  the  normal,  natural 
work  of  students.  This  system  must  find  its  basis  in  the  broader  generaliza- 
tions of  modern  science  and  sociology,  the  keynote  of  which  is  unity. 

The  details  and  stages  of  progress  in  field  work  need  more  consideration 
than  has  yet  been  given  them.  They  must  yield  largely  to  the  nature  of  the 
environment  and  the  individuality  of  teacher  and  students.  The  stages  may 
be  enumerated  as  — 

1.  Tiie  pmnary,  when  pupils  visit  various  area^  and  become  acquainted 
with  their  content  of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  satisfying  their  instinct  of 
curiosity,  developing  sense  alertness  and  aculeness.  accumulating  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  love  for  outdoors  and  what  it  offers,  and  receiving  the  menial 
and  physical  benefits  insured  by  these  experiences.  They  return  to  the 
school  accompanied  by  materials  to  be  used  in  the  schoolroom  for  furthering 
their  observations  and  experiences,  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  adequate 
skill  and  efficiency  in  various  forms  of  expression. 

2.  This  work  grading  to  more  specialized  work  in  observation,  experi- 
ment, and  investigation  a'  to  the  nature  of  forces,  conditions  of  control, 
properties   of   various   materials,   animal   and   plant   habits,   morphology   and 
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physiology,  change  of  environment  and  adaptation,  culminating  in  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  progressive  change  and 
readjustment  in  environment. 

3.  Period  of  specialized  investigation  or  research.  The  results,  in  terms 
of  human  knowledge  and  skill,  should  be  the  ability  to  approach  intelligently 
the  problems,  pure  science  and  economic,  relating  to  any  environment,  and  the 
skill  to  command  and  use  such  facilities,  as  the  times  offer,  to  aid  in  their 
true  solution.  It  is  constant  return  to  old  materials  with  new  problems  and 
interests  requiring  more  extended  and  minute  investigation  —  the  work  always 
continuous. 

THE  CHICAGO  AREA. 

The  five  type-regions  enumerated  and  evidence,  past  or  present,  of 
the  surface-molding  forces  —  wave  action,  running  water,  wind,  glaciation^' 
diastrophism  (all  except  vulcanism) — are  easily  accessible  in  the  Chicago 
area.  The  opportunities  offered  by  this  region  for  wide  range  in  field  work 
are  exceptional. 

GENERAL  OUTLINE  FOR  A  STUDY  OF  SOME  OF  THE  TYPES  OF  THIS 

AREA. 

SHORE  TOPOGRAPHY  —  EROSION   TYPE. 

( GtBncoe-Lakeside  region  —  Highwood   Quadrangle.) 

This  region  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  the  study  of  a  shore  bluff: 

1.  Distinguishing  features  indicating  the  genesis  of  the  bluff.    Face  of  bluff 
recently  exposed  or  old. 

2.  Conditions  determining  the  influence  of  waves  as  an  erosion  force. 

3.  Details  of  the  method  by  which  waves  develop  a  bluff.    Limit  of  height. 
Conditions  determining  slope,  rate  of  erosion. 

4.  What  disposal  is  made  of  the  products  of  bluff  erosion?    Trace,  through 
successive  stages,  coarse  materials,  fine  materials. 

5.  Compare  the  mineral  contents  of  the  bluff  with  the  mineral  content  of  the 
strand. 

6.  Account  for  the  presence  of  the  bluff  materials  in  the  area. 

7.  How  does  erosion  influence  vegetation?     How  does  vegetation  influence 
erosion  ? 

8.  List  the  plant  life  occupying  (a)  th^  strand,  (J))  the  bluff  face,  (c)  the 
top. 

9.  Enumerate    the    conditions    of    each    region    favorable    to    plant    life; 
unfavorable. 

a)  What  societies  predominate? 
h)  Examine  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soil. 

c)  Do   the   physical   conditions   of   the   soil   of   the   strand   or    bluff 
influence  plant  rooting? 
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d)   Enumerate  plant  habits  and  structures   which  may   be  considered 
adaptations  to  environment.' 

10,  Enumerate  animal  life  comtnijn  to  the  strand  and  bluff.     What  type  of 
animals  are  attracted  to  a  bluff  region  P 

11.  Along  an  erosion  coast,  what  region  is  destructive  to  life;    what  region 
favorable  to  the  expansion  of  lifeP 


a  legion  where  there  is 
he  type  of  coast   to   be 


a)  .\rc  there  any  evidences  of  shore  er<.)sion?  li 
evidence  of  erosion  nnd  deposition,  liovv  is 
determined? 

2,    Conditions  determining  the  deposition  of  wave  materials, 
(i)  Mineral  content  of  this  strand  material. 

b)  Possihie  source  of  this  material;    evidence. 
!■)   Detail  study  of  waves  and  deptosition. 

'The  picnis  of  this  region  may  be  grouped  into  the  three  societies:  Hydro- 
phytes. Mesophytes,  Xerophyte*  (»ee  Coulter,  FIohi  Relations,  p.  170). 

References:  Gilbert.  Fifth  Annual  Report.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey; 
Davis.  Physical  Geography  ;  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geology.  Vol  I,  pp.  3J3-61. 
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Trans  porta  I  ion  of  strand  materials,  direction  of  movement,  effect  of  tri 

poiiation  on  materials. 

Land  fonns  resulting  from  wave  deposition. 

First  plants  to  occupy  this  newly  formed  land. 

a)  Conditions  favorable  to  plant  life. 

b)  Conditions  unfavorable  to  plant  life. 

f )   Succession  of  plants  to  complete  covering  of  vegetation. 
d)   Habits    and    structures    that    you    consider    adaptations    favorable 
environment.     What   plant   societies  predominate? 
,    Animal  life  characteristic  of  the  area. 
a)   Conditions  attracting  animal  life  to  the  area. 


I>)   Habit  and  structural  adaptations  of  animals  to  this  tj  pc  of  c:iv>o-,i  :-.e;it. 
.\long  a  building  coast,  what  section  of  the  region  is  dcslructivc  to  life, 
what  section  favorable  to  the  expansion  of  life? 
REFEiteNCES:     Sec  under  erosion  type. 

(Millcri-Dune  Perk  region  —  Toletlon  Quadtanglc./ 
.    Physiognomy  of  a  dune  topograpl'.y. 
a)   List   the   characteristics   of   a    wind-molded    topography:      (i)    which 

constructive;    (2)  which  destructive? 
Relation  of  wind  direction  and  force  to  dune  n 
and  depressions. 
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a)  How  does  the  sand  move? 

b)  Angles  of  Slopes  and  their  significance. 

3.  Relation  of  present  dunes  to  previous  landscape  and  topography. 
o)  Mass  movement  of  dunes,  evidence  of;    how? 

4.  Plant  life  as  related  to  dune  area. 

a)  Variety  of  plants  growicig  on  the  dunes. 

b)  First  plants  growing  on  Ihc  dunes.     Ways  in  which  plants  ga.in  posses- 
sion of  dunes.    History  of  development  of  plants  on  a  dune  area. 

f)  Characteristics  of  these  dune  plants, 
if)   Plant  forms — tooting,  rate  of  growth,  stem  growths. 
e)   Dominant  society  of  the  area, 

/)  Plant  habits  and  structures  which  may  be  considered  adaptations  to  the 
area.'  Conditions  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  plant  life. 

5.  Animal  life  living  within  the  area — list. 

a)  Conditions  attracting  it  to  the  area. 

b)  How  it  maintains  itself  in  the  area. 

References:  Cornish,  "Formation  of  Sand  Dunes,"  Geological  Jourmil, 
March,  1B97,  p.  278;  May  and  June.  1S98.  pp.  528  and  61B ;  Chamberlin  and 
Salisbury,  Geology.  Vol.  I,  pp.  13-3S ;  Cowles,  Ecological  Relationt  of  the 
VegelalioH  on  Ihc  Sand  Dunes  of  Laka  Michigan;  Geological  Snrvey  of  Indiana, 
1897,  PP-  40-100. 

RAVINE  TOPOGRAPUY. 

(North  Chicago.     For  type  of   topography  see   Hightoood   Quadranglt.) 

A  detailed  study  beginning  at  the  head  of  the  ravine: 

Note, —  Consider  the  genesis  of  this  topography  ;  evidence  that  it  is  the  result 
of  stream  erosion  ;  how  a  ravine  grows  in  length,  depth,  and  width ;  conditions 
for  the  starting  of  a  ravine ;  stream  permanent  or  intermittent,  conditions  con- 
trotting  ;   disposition  of  eroded  materials. 

I.  Head  of  Pcitibone  Creek.^  (This  area  is  chosen  on  account  of  a  few 

special   features.      The   ravines   of   Lakeside,   Glencoe,   and   Ravinia   are 

equally  instructive.) 

1.  Detailed  topography  of  the  area  above  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
a)   The  dominant  plants  of  this  border  area;    their  soil  and  moisture 

condition  —  at  time  of  observation,  at  beginning  of  growing  sea- 
son. What  visible  influence  has  variation  in  moisture  conditions 
upon  the  plants  of  this  area? 

2.  Forms  of  animal  life  common  to  this  border  area ;  those  actually 
seen ;  those  not  seen,  but  their  presence  indicated  by  tracks,  burrows, 
or  nests.  The  special  features  —  food,  water,  homes,  hiding  places  — 
attracting  the  various  animals  to  the  area.  Do  these  animals  spend 
the  entire  year  in  this  area?  The  food  of  these  animals;  their  method 
of  locating  and  prehending  it.    Is  their  food  available  during  the  entire 
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II.  Area  between  ravine  head  and  intermittent  spring  area. 

1.  Observe  the  exact  changes  that  occur  in  the  back  area  as  the  head  of 
the  ravine  advances  inland;  in  topography;  in  plant  species;  in 
luxuriance  of  plant  growth ;  in  evenness  of  distribution  in  the  area. 
What  factors,  influencing  plant  growth,  are  modified  by  this  change 
from  a  level  to  a  ravine  topography?  Are  the  conditions  more  favor- 
able to  plants  in  one  part  of  the  ravine  than  in  another?  Consider 
direction  of  slope,  steepness,  base,  and  top. 

2.  Has  the  change  to  a  ravine  topography  been  favorable  to  any  ani- 
mals not  found  in  the  border  area?  Has  it  been  unfavorable  to  any 
animals  of  the  border  area? 

III.  Spring  to  permanent  stream  —  Conditions  for  permanent  stream. 

1.  Most  noticeable  influence  of  springs  on  topography,  plant  life,  animal 
life.  Plants  found  in  this  area  and  not  common  to  any  of  the  previous 
areas.  Plants  of  this  area  common  to  former  areas.  What  change 
in  conditions  has  favored  new  plants?     Do  the  conditions  in  any  part 

of  this  area  exclude  plants  found  in  the  areas  above  this  point  ?  What 
influence  has  alternate  flooding  and  drying  upon  the  plant  and  animal 
life?  Are  any  of  the  plants  confined  to  a  particular  aspect  of  the  area; 
around  head  of  spring,  in  marsh  below  the  spring,  base  of  slope,  top 
of  slope? 

2.  Animal  life  found  in  the  spring;  forms  living  on  the  water  surface  or 
swimming  through  the  water;  those  living  on  the  bottom.  Animals 
living  in  the  marsh  below  the  spring;  those  confined  to  the  water; 
those  alternating  in  and  out  of  water;  those  reaching  water  by  bur- 
rowing. The  method  of  locomotion  of  these  various  animals ;  their 
probable  way  of  entrance  to  the  area;  the  nature  of  their  food. 
(Secure  living  specimens  foe  aquaria  and  cage  study.) 

IV.  Permanent  stream  area. 

I.  Consider  the  various  ways  in  which  the  stream  has  developed  its 
topography;  the  plant  life  associated  with  each  topographic  feature 
at  diff^erent  stages  of  development. 

a)  Bare  blufi's,  caused  by  land  slides  on  account  of  basal  erosion; 
plants  first  gaining  foothold  on  this  bared  area;  plants  that  suc- 
ceed each  other  until  the  area  reaches  its  highest  stage  of  plant 
development.  What  changes  in  growth  conditions  occur  at  each 
progressive  stage?  Observe  the  use  made  of  these  bluff^s  by  animal 
life. 

b)  Deposition  of  sediment  forming  a  mixed  clay,  sand,  and  gravel 
flood  plain;  plants  gaining  a  foothold  on  this  area;  succeeding 
plants,  until  the  area  reaches  its  highest  stage  of  plant  development. 
Compare  with  plant  development  of  bluff.  What  factors  of  growth 
most  influence  the  plants  of  the  flood-plain  area?    Are  these  allu- 
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vial   deposits   used  as   feeding  grounds,  nesting 

places  by  animals? 

f )   Lagoon  from  a  deserted  slream  bed  or  cut-off : 

this  area ;   compare  with  plants  along  the  flowi 

sion  of  plants  in  the  dying  out  of  the  lagoon 

which  these  new  plants  find  their  way  into  Ihe 

common  to  the  lagoons ;   compare  with  pernianei 

the  spring  life.     In  what  respects  do  condition 

Do  the  animals  show  any  corresponding  varialic 

ture?     Consider  inlluence  of  cprrent ;    gjavellj 

stagnant  water;    enemies. 

V.  Slream  muuth  and  lower  Hood  plain  nrca.— (Stream  b< 

current  stagnant  one-fourlh  mile   inland;    wide  tiooc 

Plants  in  the  stream  not  found  in  the  upper  areas ; 

on  the  stream  bottom.    Compare  the  plants  found  on  t 

with  the  plants  of  the  level  area  at  the  ravine  head.    I 

growth  conditions  differ?     Be  on  the  alert   for  indii 

look  for  tracks  in  the  soft  banks  along  the  stream;    i 

for  birds.    Are  the  conditions  niorc  favorable  to  anini. 

upper  valley? 

Ri^FEJtENCES  :  Salisbury  and  Alden.  Geography  of  Chi, 
Cowels,  The  Plant  Societies  of  Chieago  and  Vicinity:  Jordan 
neaux.  Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams;  Gaye,  The  Great  Work 
and  Salisbury,  Geology.  Vol.  I,  pp.  53-200. 


(Siity-Setenlh  Street  end  Jackson  Pork;    I'arioui  regions  in 
area  — Chicago   and   Calumet   Quadrangles. 

1.  Various  names  by  which  this  tyi)e  of  physiography  is 

2.  Conditions  essentia!  to  its  existence, 

a)  Topographic  conditions. 

b)  Moi.sture  conditions. 

3.  Ways  in  which  the  essential  topographic  conditions  n 

4.  Probable  genesis  of  the  particular  swamp  visited.     I 
since  its  origin?    Evidence. 

5.  Mineral  and  soil  content.     (Examine  soil  by  driving  g 
to  various  depths  and  withdrawing  the  soil.) 

6.  Plant  life  of  the  swamp  and  its  zonal  distribution. 
0)   Zone  of  plants  nearest  llie  water  center. 

b)  Zone  of  plants  rooted  within  the  permanent -water 

c)  Zone  of  plants  along  the  fluctuating  water  margin 

d)  Plants  beyond  the  water  margin. 

7.  Plant  habits  and  structures  which  may  be  considered 
conditions  of  each  zone  —  aquatic,  amphibiai 
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8.  Relic  vegelation. 

9.  Animal  life  common  to  the  area. 

a)   Its  zonal  distribution  —  aquatic,  amphibians,  terrestrial. 
6)  Hahils  and  structures  as  adaptations  to  this  type  of  area. 
10.   Topographic  life-history  of  this  type  area, 

a)  Original  appearance  of  the  area  at  its  genesis. 
6)  First  changes  to  occur. 


c)  Possible  lirst  plants  to  appear 
terrestrial  border.  Continued 
on  the  swamp. 

d)  Possible  first  life  to  appear  In 
and  ils  inllufnce  on  the  area. 

.    Economic  aspect  of  swamps. 


cr  area,  the  margin  area,  the 
of  plants  and  their  influence 


Insects  of  Ihe  Adirondack! ; 
and  Hart,  The  DrcgonHiei 
CouHtT.  Plant  Relationi ;  Ei 
af  Ihe  Stale  of  Indiana.   [89 


<,  Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams;  Needham,  Aquatic 
Baker,  The  MoUusca  of  Ihe  Chicago  Area;  Needham 
of  Illinois;  Cowles,  Plant  Socieliei  of  Chicago; 
liott.  North  American  Shore  Birdt ;    Geological  Survey 

Ira  B,  Meyers. 


PHYSICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

Experimentation  in  physics  in  the  elementary  school  has  a 
different  meaning  from  experimentation  in  physics  in  the  high 
school.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  experiments  in  the  high- 
school  course  consist  of  following  a  series  of  minute  directions 
and  taking  careful  note  of  what  happens,  either  to  verify  a  previ- 
ously stated  law,  or  with  the  more  vague  purpose  of  being  able 
to  generalize  the  observations  into  a  law.  One  may  well  wonder 
why  some  books  are  called  "  manuals  of  experirnental  physics," 
when  not  a  single  chance  is  given  the  student  to  experiment,  but 
only  carefully  to  follow  directions  and  the  chain  of  reasoning 
indicated  by  the  author.  Perhaps  it  is  with  this  kind  of  physical 
experimentation  in  mind  that  some  teachers  of  physics  in  the  high 
school  express  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  physical  experiments  in 
the  elementary  school. 

But  the  child  will  experiment.  In  his  play  the  boy  of  six  tries 
this  and  that,  in  imitation  of  what  he  has  seen  done  by  his  elders. 
He  does  not  distinguish  means  from  end,  or  process  from  result. 
As  he  grows  older,  he  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  crudity  of  his 
playthings,  and  begins  to  plan  improvements.  He  notices  the 
ways  of  doing  things,  judges  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
He  notices  more  and  more  of  process,  and  acquires  the  ability 
to  use  his  pasi  experience  in  working  toward  some  end ;  he  is  able 
to  solve  his  problem  more  directly. 

In  the  younger  grades,  the  physics  work  is  a  part  of  the 
cooking  and  the  textile  work,  the  shop-work,  and  even  the  history. 
The  children  do  not  generalize  much.  Their  aims  are  immediate, 
and  of  a  purely  social  nature.  They  may  experiment  to  find  the 
best  way  of  sailing  a  toy  boat,  which  they  have  made  while  study- 
ing the  early  explorers ;  or  they  may  try  to  find  a  better  way  of 
cooking  some  vegetable,  and  may  suggest  a  way  which  they  have 
seen  others  use.  Or,  in  the  smelting  of  metals,  the  class  may  learn 
something  of  the  temperatures  at  which  the  metals  melt;  but  this 
is  only  incidental;   the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  the 
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making  of  pewter  dishes.  This  work  has  httle  of  the  purely  intel- 
lectual ;  the  interest  is  not  in  the  process,  but  in  the  doing. 

As  the  children  get  into  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  there  is  less 
of  the  social  interest  in  the  experimental  work.  They  begin  con- 
sciously to  see  what  will  happen,  but  not  to  see  w^hy  it  happens. 
Their  problems  are  still  concrete,  and  have  to  do  with  things,  not 
ideas  and  laws.  But  this  last  stage  is  not  fully  reached  before  the 
child  has  entered  the  high  school,  or  at  least  before  he  is  in  the 
eighth  grade. 

It  may  be  well  to  suggest  some  w^ays  in  which  the  different 
school  activities  require  the  aid  of  physics.  Many  schools  now 
have  gardens,  or  encourage  the  children  to  have  home  gardens. 
Before  any  seeds  are  planted,  the  ground  must  be  prepared.  Seeds 
must  not  be  planted  before  the  frost  has  left  the  ground,  or  the 
seeds  w^ill  themselves  freeze,  and  the  expanding  water  will  rupture 
the  tissues  and  the  seeds  be  killed.  The  frozen  earth  softens 
slow'ly,  because  soil  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat.  The  temperature 
of  the  soil  at  different  depths,  its  constitution,  its  texture,  and  the 
amount  of  water  in  it,  will  help  to  determine  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  plant.  Some  plants  must  be  started  in  a  hotbed,  where  the 
temperature  on  a  sunny  day  is  higher  than  in  the  open  air.  The 
problem  is  raised :  How  does  the  w^ater  get  from  the  ground- 
water level  to  the  roots  of  the  plants?  And  how  does  the  water 
get  from  the  roots  to  the'  leaves  of  a  plant?  How-  and  when 
ought  the  garden  to  be  watered?  The  reasons  for  stirring  the 
soil  or  not  stirring  it  under  different  conditions  must  be  under- 
stood, and  may  be  worked  out  experimentally. 

The  work  in  cooking  requires  the  frequent  help  of  physical 
laws,  which  in  their  immediate  bearing  may  be  worked  out  by 
experiment.  The  problem  of  how  best  to  apply  heat  to  the  food 
suggests  the  w-ays  in  w^hich  heat  is  transmitted,  and  the  effect  of 
heat  on  different  foods.  The  problem  of  solution  is  introduced  in 
many  ways.  The  expansion  of  the  bubbles  of  gas  in  bread  or 
cake  when  baking  brings  up  problems  requiring  experiment.  The 
making  of  ice  cream  requires  some  knowledge  of  freezing  mix- 
tures and  of  the  latent  heat  of  water.  The  use  of  physical  facts 
in  the  garden  and  kitchen  is  not  the  result  of  an  effort  to  correlate 
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cooking  and  physics,  or  gardening  and  physics,  1 
natural  and  free.  Physical  laws  and  principles  ai 
and  simplify  the  other  work ;  they  are  not  draggi 
it  is  desirable  to  know  them. 

The  geography  classes  are  constantly  expi 
problems  of  the  constitution  and  the  activities 
chiefly  physical.  The  percolating  waters  dissolv 
precipitating  them;  the  streams  making  their  ch 
ing  their  loads  to  the  sea ;  the  atmospheric  curre 
conditions  and  states  of  water  in  the  atmosphere, 
volcanoes  —  all  these  require  experimentation 
ciation  by  children.  If  there  were  space,  it  mig 
physics  enters  into  the  work  of  the  "manual-t 
or  of  the  clay-modehng  and  textiles  classes.  'I 
danger  in  this  kind  of  work  that  the  problems 
enough  organized,  and  that  the  interest  which 
simple  doing  will  lead  the  thought  away  from  th 
is  a  further  danger  that  the  problems  will  not 
own,  but  the  teachers'. 

But  physics  deserves  more  of  a  place  in  the  1 
elementarj'  school  than  to  be  the  tool  of  the  othei 
a  legitimate  place  in  the  conrse  of  science  in  the 
in  the  older  grades,  along  with  Botany  or  ph; 
seveiilh  and  eighth  grades  the  children  begin  to 
The  interests  begin  to  shift  from  things  and 
immetliate  results  to  principles,  laws,  and  gene 
child  begins  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  phenom 
of  the  phenomena  themselves.  Physics  adapts  it 
these  conditions.  Yet  as  the  child  is  only  enti 
lines  of  thought,  a  good  deal  of  the  constructii 
retained,  in  order  that  the  thinking  may  be 
logical. 

The  teaching  of  a  course  of  experimenta 
seventh  or  eighth  grade  offers  also  an  opporti 
together  the  physical  facts  which  ha^'C  been  leai 
grades.  They  are  brought  tc^ether  from  a  iie 
so  that  they  are  not  thought  repetitions  by  X\ 
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example,  two  or  three  months  may  be  spent  on  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  elementary  machines,  starting  with  the  simple  lever, 
and  working  up  to  the  more  complex  combinations.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley  and  the  inclined 
plane,  may  all  be  familiar,  but  the  child  has  never  consciously  for- 
mulated the  laws  or  principles,  and  fresh  experimentation  is 
necessary.  This  reason  for  experimenting  is  a  distinct  gain  on 
that  of  former  years,  when  the  process  or  the  immediate  end  con- 
stituted the  problem.  An  excellent  way  to  apply  the  laws  formu- 
lated is  to  construct  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  combines  many 
of  the  principles  of  machines,  such  as  a  clock,  or  one  of  the 
numerous  mechanical  toys 

It  may  be  wise  to  take  up  a  problem  with  many  new  factors, 
such  as  that  of  light.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  children  are  inter*- 
ested  in  photography  offers  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  and 
suggests  a  way  of  attack  and  a  point  of  view.  The  knowledge 
gained  of  the  nature  of  light,  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction, 
the  uses  of  lenses  of  different  kinds  and  of  different  focal  dis- 
tances for  different  purposes,  may  be  summarized  by  the  use  of 
cameras  by  the  class,  or  even  by  the  construction  of  simple  pinhole 
cameras. 

Classes  are  always  interested  in  the  study  of  electricity.  It  is 
usually  found  that  the  children  are  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
facts  about  electricity,  and  a  review  of  these  suggests  problems 
to  the  class.  The  question  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  electric 
cell  requires  experimentation  to  answer,  and  experimentation 
consciously  planned  toward  a  rather  remote  end,  where  the  con- 
ditions must  be  varied  or  simplified  to  bring  out  the  answer.  A 
search  for  a  theory  of  electro-magnetization  requires  repeated 
trials  or  experiments  before  theories  are  found  to  match  with 
facts.  The  problem  of  the  chemical  effects  of  the  electric  current 
requires  experiments  which  bring  out  the  principles  of  electro- 
plating and  the  storage  battery.  Toward  the  end  of  the  course, 
the  class  takes  delight  in  constructing  pieces  of  apparatus  which 
apply  the  laws  of  electrical  action  already  learned.  It  is  entirely 
practicable  for  all  the  members  of  the  class  to  construct,  or  at 
least  put  togetlier,  apparatus  which  has  some  real  value.     It  is 
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possible  for  classes  to  make  storage  batteries, 
stoves,  electro-magnets,  induction  coils,  to  ass 
motors,  and  the  parts  of  electric  bells,  beside* 
carbon-zinc  batteries.  The  value  of  this  con: 
in  the  spirit  of  investigation  which  the  child  ac 
his  own  problems,  rather  than  in  the  manual  si 
Ha 


I 


■III 


SOME  USES  OF  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  COOKING 

WORK. 

OxK  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  science  work  related  to 
the  cooking  is  the  chemical  experiments  worked  out  by  the  children 
in  answer  to  the  problems  which  arise.  The  behavior  of  food- 
stuffs under  the  various  conditions  incident  to  cooking  suggests 
many  questions  to  the  young  experimenters. 

A  class  of  young  children,  cooking  vegetables,  made  a  system- 

.  atic  study  of  their  composition  and  of  the  chemical  properties  of 

their  chief  constituents,  after  which  thev  classified  the  varieties 

studied  into  starchy  vegetables  and  vegetables  without  starch. 

Through  experimentation  the  children  learned  the  iodine  test 
for  starch;  its  thickening  property  and  change  into  sugar  (dex- 
•  trine)  through  the  application  of  heat ;  the  test  for,  and  the  uses 
of,  dextrine;  and  that  starch  requires  a  high  tetnperature  in  the 
presence  of  moisture  for  cooking.  Sweet-juiced  v^etables  con- 
tain sugar,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  serve  the  juices.  These 
and  similar  facts  were  the  bases  ui>on  which  the  general  rules  for 
cookmg  were  worked  out. 

This  class  was  given  "  cream  of  celery  soup ''  to  cook  for  the 
class  luncheon.  The  celery  was  stewed  and  strained,  and  the 
juice  used  in  the  soup.  The  children  inquired  w^hy  the  juice  was 
used  instead  of  the  stalks.  After  discussing  the  matter,  it  was 
decided  to  find  out  w^hat  is  in  the  juice  which  gives  the  "celery 
taste"  to  the  soup.  The  children  worked  out  their  method  of 
experimentation  and  set  up  their  apparatus.  Having  previously 
made  a  study  of  tap  water,  the  class  now  decided  to  use  distilled 
water  for  the  experiment,  since  they  wished  to  find  w^hat  the  celery 
gave  to  the  water.  The  celery  was  stewed  in  distilled  water,  fil- 
tered, the  filtrate  evaporated  and  the  salt  found. 

Another  class  of  children,  making  a  study  of  dairy  products, 
found,  through  experimentation,  the  chief  constituents  of  milk: 
fat.  sugar,  casein,  and  water.  They  worked  out  the  action  of 
acid  and  rennet  upon  milk,  and  applied  their  knowledge  in  prepar- 
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ing  junket,  and  cottage  cheese  for  luncheon,  and,  later,  in  making 
"  whole-milk  cheese." 

A  class  working  with  the  flour  mixtures  in  cooking  made  a 
study  of  the  composition  of  the  flour  and  the  properties  of  its  chief 
constituents.  This  was  followed  by  a  study  of  the  formation  and 
expansion  of  gases  and  the  application  in  baking.  The  children 
made  a  study  of  acids  as  found  in  the  foods,  and  learned  to  use 
the  litmus  paper  to  test  for  acids.  In  like  manner  they  made  a 
study  of  the  alkalis.  In  using  the  litmus  paper  to  test,  and  color- 
ing it  back  in  the  opposite  solution,  the  formation  of  bubbles  was 
noticed.  This  led  to  further  experimentation  and  the  discovery  of 
the  formation  of  a  gas.  The  flame  and  lime-water  tests  were 
made,  other  methods  of  formation  discovered,  and  the  prcqjerties 
of  the  gas  studied.  The  children  learned  the  use  of  baking 
powder  in  their  flour  mixtures,  and  the  proper  use  of  soda  in 
baking. 

Through  this  experimental  work  the  children  learned  to  look 
for  the  leavening  agent  in  their  cooking.  They  experimented 
with  the  yeast  plant  and  found  the  gas  which  they  used  in  bread- 
making. 

Classes  in  the  high  school  which  have  not  studied  chemistry 
and  physics  get  the  rudiments  of  these  sciences  through  the 
problems  which  arise  in  their  cooking  lessons.  Some  of  the  high- 
school  classes  made  baking  powder,  and  used  it  in  making  biscuit 
and  cake.  Students,  who  have  had  physics  and  chemistry,  con- 
sciously apply  the  principles  in  their  cooking,  and  a  knowledge  of 
zoology  and  bacteriology  also  is  gained. 

Alice  Feuling. 

The  Ubiveksitv  of  Ch;c*go 
School  of   Rduration. 


WHAT  ATE  THE  MULLEIN? 

It  was  to  me  a  strange  thing  to  see  tlie  odious  mullein  preyed 
upon  by  some  herbiverous  creature.  From  my  earliest  childhood 
I  had  thought  the  mullein  the  most  useless  of  weeds,  obnoxious  to 
all  creatures  because  of  its  odor,  and  useful  only  to  young  misses 
to  "  try  their  fortunes  "  by  breaking  its  stalk.  I  never  knew  cattle; 
sheep,  or  any  other  animal  to  take  a  mouthful  of  it  even  by  mis- 
take. So  when  it  appeared  on  the  field  with  many  of  its  leaves 
eaten  away  along  the  outer  portion,  or  cut  off  smoothly  and  lying 
beside  the  plant,  and  with  sometimes  half  the  bud  eaten  away, 
curiosity  to  know  what  did  it  caused  the  following  investigation. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  (fall)  the  mullein  grows  in  the 
form  of  a  dense  rosette  (see  Fig.  i,  a) ,  and  may  be  found  of  nearly 
any  size  ranging  from  four  inches  to  almost  two  feet  in  diameter. 
This  plant  was  not  found  on  moist  areas.  The  field  that  we 
studied  contained  a  few  mullein  in  the  southeast  comer  only.  This 
was  the  highest  and  driest  of  the  entire  field.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  plant  as  bulky  as  the  mullein,  and  apparently  needing  a 
great  deal  of  water,  should  confine  itself  to  such  dry  ground. 
Fig.  I,  a,  shows  not  only  the  rosette  arrangement  of  leaves,  but  also 
how  these  are  packed  one  upon  the  other,  four,  eight,  and  even 
twelve  deep.  The  edges  of  the  leaves,  except  in  the  outermost  ones, 
are  turned  toward  the  sun,  thus  preventing  by  arrangement  rapid 
evaporation.  The  leaf  has  also  another  contrivance  to  prevent  its 
drying.  The  leaf,  itself  thick,  is  covered  with  something  like  fine 
wool,  which  gives  it  a  whitish  appearance.  This  makes  the  pack- 
ing of  the  rosette  snug,  really  suggesting  warmth.  A  portion  of 
this,  placed  under  the  microscope,  resembled  a  dense,  tangled 
forest.  The  surface  of  the  leaf  forms  the  ground,  and  the  woolly 
covering  the  thicket.  The  fibers  or  threads  were  so  matted 
together  that  it  was  hard  to  separate  a  single  portion,  or  to  exam- 
ine it  minutely.  It  appeared,  upon  closer  examination,  as  pictured 
in  Fig.  1,6.  A  single  stalk  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  these 
again  into  three,  then  each  of  these  again  and  again.    The  usual 
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number  of  divisions  into  threes  was  five.  As  tliese  stalks  were 
close  togethei,  they  gave  to  the  leaf  a  large  surface  area  for  dew 
deposit  at  night.  Every  morning  the  entire  forest  would  be  found 
flooded  with  water,  and  overflowing  in  great  beads  of  dew. 
Because  of  the  leaf  arrangement,  it  required  hours  for  the  sun  to 
dry  this  out.  That,  then,  is  a  second  contrivance  to  conserve 
moisture.  Under  the  microscope  these  threads  appeared  but  the 
expansion  of  the  epidermis  filled  with  sap. 

Every  morning  for  more  than  a  week  I  examined  the  mullein, 
and  again  in  the  late  afternoon,  but  no  sign  of  life  could  be 
found,  e,Ncept  a  little  green  beetle  so  nearly  its  color  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  seen.  'Hie  week  was  a  very  cool  one.  The  conclusion 
was  that,  if  the  animals  were  still  there,  they  fed  either  at  midday 
or  after  nightfall. 

Saturflay  was  a  warm,  clear  day,  and,  going  out  at  high  noon 
with  the  glass,  I  soon  discovered  three  kinds  of  depredations, 
illustrated  by  Fig.  i,  c  and  d.  In  c  is  shown  3  leaf  eaten  away 
or  cut  off  at  the  apex,  also  with  a  portion  eaten  out  of  one 
side.  Many  of  these  cuts  were  fresh,  so  that  it  was  evident  that 
the  animal  lurked  still  somewhere  about  the  field.  In  c  is  repre- 
sente<l  a  leaf  punctured  in  several-  places.  The  conclusion  was 
that  they  had  been  made  some  time  before,  and  the  animal  had 
disappeared,  or  that  the\-  were  now  being  made  in  the  younger 
leaves  to  increase  in  size  with  the  growing  leaf.  In  d  is  shown  the 
third  kind.  This  is  a  young  leaf  showing  various  roads  cut 
through  its  woolly  thicket,  and  the  wool  rolled  up  in  balls  at  its 
base.  This  injury  was  surely  done  by  an  entirely  different  animal 
that  cared  not  for  the  fiber,  but  only  for  the  juice. 

In  the  warm  bright  sunshine  there  soon  was  found  a  mullein 
infested  with  little  green  plant  lice.  These  so  closely  resembled 
the  color  of  the  plant  that,  though  they  existed  in  great  colonies,  it 
was  difficult  to  see  them.  They  were  sucking  the  juices  from  the 
little  fibers,  but  there  were  no  traces  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
fiber's  being  cut  away.  With  the  discovery  of  the  plant  lice  came 
also  the  discovery  of  ants  following  them  up.  Soon,  too.  with 
these  were  found  lady  bugs,  one  of  which  showed  distinctly  th,it 
she  was  there  for  a  nice  green  dinner  of  fresh  aphids.    Here,  then. 
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was  a  liitie  colony  of  animals  subsisting  on  the  mullein,  but  none 
of  which  could  be  held  to  answer  for  the  injuries  noticed. 

Close  examination  of  the  tender  leaves  with  the  microscope 
revealed  what  seemed  to  be  a  little  yellow  grub  which  had  appar- 
e:!tly  eaten  its  way  half  through  the  ten<ler  leaves  and  remained 


suspended  midway  of  the  aperture.  This  grub  was  then  respon- 
sible for  the  punctured  leaves.  This  small  hole,  made  in  them 
when  so  young,  had  increased  as  the  leaves  grew  larger,  until  its 
brown,  ragged  edges  greatly  marred  the  perfectness  of  tiie  plant. 
So  many  of  these  grubs  were  found  in  apjiarenily  the  same  posi- 
tion that  it  awakened  suspicion.  Closer  investigation  under  the 
cuniixmnd  microscope  disclosed  them  to  be  eggs,  not  grubs. 
These  had  been  each  placed  in  a  puncture  of  the  leaf  and  sus- 
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pentled  midway.  It  couW  not  be  cietermined  whether  they  were 
attached  by  a  glutinous  fluid,  or  held  by  pressure  of  the  leaf  on  its 
sides.  They  did  not  fall  out  at  the  removal  of  the  leaf  from  its 
stem,  and  their  delicacy  of  balance  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
being  alive.  These  eggs  consisted  of  a  clear  liquid  covered  with  a 
yellowish,  honey -combed  shell.     (See  Fig.  2,  c.) 

Farther  in  the  bud  the  leaves  were  covered  with  small  black 
specks  which  looked  like  little  black  "oat  mites."  To  the  naked 
eye  these  appeared  as  particles  of  soot  changed  by  every  breath  of 
air.  They  were  wriggling  and  making  their  way  through  the 
forests  of  fiber,  cutting  it  off  and  rolling  it  up  before  them  as  they 
advanced.  This  explained  the  roadways  through  the  forests  and 
the  little  balls  of  woolly  fiber  at  the  leaf  stems.  Clearly  they  had 
not  cut  this  to  feed  on.  Perhaps  they  wished  to  drink  the  juice 
which  flowed  from  the  cut  tubes.  This,  however,  could  be  only 
partially  true,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  cut  the  fibrous 
tubes  and  the  free  flow  of  sap  furnished  them  a  stream  to  swim  in 
rather  than  a  mere  liquid  drink. 

The  ^gs  and  mites  were  both  far  in  the  interior  of  the  bud, 
where  harm  could  not  easily  come  to  them.  Once  when  a  bud  was 
carefully  opened  a  small  brown  bug  was  seen  hurrying  away 
between  the  leaves  toward  the  ground.  It  disappeared  so  quickly 
that  it  reached  the  earth  without  being  caught.  Then  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  see  it,  because  its  color  was  almost  that  of 
the  dark-brown  earth  in  which  the  mullein  grew.  That  was  a 
signal  for  greater  care  in  opening  the  buds.  Soon  many  of  these 
bugs  were  discovered  either  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf  or  down  in  the 
bud  on  the  leaf's  upper  surface  (see  Fig.  2,  a). 

These  bugs  were  furnished  with  suctorial  mouths  about  half 
the  length  of  their  bodies.  They  also  doubtless  lived  on  the  juices 
of  the  mullein,  though  they  did  not  cut  roads  through  it.  Along 
the  edge  of  the  leaves  where  they  were  found  the  fiber  was  freshly 
cut  away.  Some  of  these  bugs  were  furnished  with  an  apparatus 
in  the  abdomen  for  puncturing  the  leaves  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
The  eggs  found,  might  be  the  eggs  of  this  bug,  but  why  were  the 
mites  with  them?  The  characteristic  mark  of  the  mites  was  a 
white  streak  down  the  back,  which  at  times  fairly  glistened. 
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When  placed  under  the  compound  microscope,  they  appeared  as  in 
Fig.  2,  b.  Surprisingly  enough,  they  were  the  larvae  of  the  bug 
found,  and  had  doubtless  hatched  from  those  suspended  eggs. 
Like  the  bugs,  these  larv?e  had  a  pair  of  antennae  on  the  front  of 
the  head,  and  the  body  divided  into  three  distinct  segments.    To 


the  middle  segment  were  attached  three  pairs  of  legs,  each  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  large,  flat  disks  instead  of  feet.  The  white 
streak  down  the  back  was  the  undeveloped  wings,  fringed  so  as  to 
act  as  swimmerets,  or  gills,  perhaps  both.  The  purpose  could  not 
be  exactly  determined.  The  wings  were  fastened  tc^ether  about 
a  third  of  the  way  down  the  abdomen,  and  the  other  two-thirds 
of  the  way  they  were  free  and  in  continual  motion.  This  shows 
why  they  glistened  at  times.  This  helps  to  explain  also  why  they 
cut  away  the  juice-filied  fibers  so  rapidly,  and  why  they  acted  so 
strangely  when  out  of  their  regular  pathways. 
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Here  was  a  second  colony.  Its  members  were  evidently  to 
blame  lor  the  punctures  and  roadways;  ])ut  wliat  bad  cut  tbose 
large  leaves  ? 

Down  among  the  larger  stems  near  the  staik,  and  on  the 
ground  about  the  root  of  the  plant,  many  dead  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers bad  been  found.  It  seemed  plausible  that  during  the  cold 
nights  of  the  past  week  tbey  had^crawled  into  the  soft  mullein  for 
protection,  and  had  either  frozen  or  been  eaten  by  the  same  ani- 
mal that  had  eaten  the  mullein;  for  many  of  them  were  but 
empty  shells.  On  a  freshly  cut  mullein  careful  search  was  made, 
but  nothing  was  found  except  a  live  grasshopper  stowed  away  in 
the  warmth  of  the  leaves  for  the  night,  as  it  was  now  growing  late 
and  cool.  All  the  freshly  cut  plants  were  searched,  but  still  noth- 
ing was  found  except  either  live  or  dead  crickets  and  grasshopi>ers. 
Imagine  my  surprise  to  see  a  live  grasshopper,  sitting  cosily  among 
the  leaves,  munching  away  at  a  supper  of  mullein.  This,  then, 
was  the  marauder  I  had  so  long  searched  for  and  had  least  sus- 
pected. Probably  driven  by  the  death  of  other  vegetation  of 
which  be-is  fond,  he  had  begun  to  feed  on  this  loathsome  mullein, 
and  to  take  shelter  under  its  warm  leaves  at  night,  where  he  died 
either  of  cold  or  of  a  ripe  old  age. 

This  was  the  third  group. 

Several  other  insects  were  discovered,  but  between  these  and 
the  mullein  nothing  but  an  accidental  relationship  could  be 
discovered.  There  were  some  little  graj'  moths,  such  as  one 
usually  finds  upon  dying  vegetation  at  this  season.  There  were 
in  m;\ny  instances  flies;  these  were  accompanied,  with  one  excep- 
tion, by  spiders  hiding  among  the  lower  leaves.  In  some  cases  the 
spider  had  a  web  almost  completed.  A  few  gray  coleopterae  were 
foun<l  among  the  leaves. 

The  bug  disco\ered  in  the  second  group,  after  examination  of 
the  wing  (Fig-  2,  d),  was  classed  with  the  family  Capsidse,  order 
Hemiptera.  This  is  a  large  family,  popularly  known  as  leaf-bugs. 
No  description  of  this  particular  species  could  be  found. 

Mary  M.  Steagall. 


DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

NATURE-STUDY. 

In  regard  to  this,  we  come  abruptly  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
art  materials  being  at  hand.  Pencils,  paper,  paints,  brushes,  and 
a  can  for  water  should  be  kept  in  the  desk,  to  be  used  by  the  child 
at  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  make  his  drawn  or  painted  record  in 
nature-study.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  child 
should  not  be  in  awe  of  these  materials,  but  regard  their  presence 
as  he  would  that  of  pen  and  ink. 

He  should  make  his  pictorial  record  in  the  same  free  way 
in  which  he  makes  his  written  record.  There  should  be  no  loss  of 
interest  through  postponing  the  drawing  until  a  special  teacher 
comes  to  direct  it.  While  guidance  is  desirable,  there  should  be 
no  waiting,  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  the  pupil  to  do  it  without 
direction. 

Through  the  drawing  or  painting  there  is  produced  the  visible 
token  of  the  child's  attention  and  observation.  Facts  of  color, 
shape,  and  proportion  which  the  child  could  not  manage  in  a 
wTitten  or  oral  description  are  thus  grouped  in  this  universal 
language.  In  the  constructive  work  there  is  no  delay  in  the  work 
of  the  individual  because  others  in  the  class  are  not  at  the  same 
point,  and  it  seems  unwise  to  have  any  delay  in  the  child's  making 
of  the  painted  record  because  others  are  still  engaged  in  observ- 
ing, or  writing  upon,  the  subject. 

The  importance  of  the  habit  of  making  these  pictorial  records 
can  hardly  be  overemphasized.  Drawing  and  painting  should  .be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  written  records  of  nature-study 
should  be  regarded  as  incomplete  without  the  drawings  and 
paintings  to  accompany  them. 

The  ideal  succession  would  seem  to  be,  first,  observation  of 
the  object,  then  a  memory-drawing  of  it.  A  comparison  of  the 
drawing  with  the  object  will  reveal  where  the  observation  was 
defective.  A  new  drawing,  this  time  from  the  object,  should  be 
succeeded  by  another  memory-drawing.    At  this  time  the  scientist 
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is  needed  to  examine  the  drawings  to  see  that  the  scientific  point 
has  been  made.  It  would  be  well  then  to  show  a  drawing  of  the 
subject  by  the  art  teacher.  The  children  would  by  this  time  be 
able  lo  look  intelligently  at  such  a  picture,  having  studied  the 
points  which  the  picture  contains,  and  would  form  ideals  for 
future  work. 

Learning  to  draw  equals  learning  to  see.  A  drawing  is  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  extent  of  the  pupil's  power  of  seeing.  As  the 
child  leams  to  see,  it  is  for  the  trained  minds,  guiding  him,  to 
give  him  those  things  to  see  which  will  be  of  value  to  him. 
Nature-study  is  rich  in  this  subject-matter  for  seeing,  drawing, 
and  painting.  It  is  not  to  the  world  of  still-life  or  changeless 
casts  that  the  child  is  turned.  Nature-study  invites  him  to  the 
drama  of  bud  and  leaf.  The  child's  drawings,  in  series  giving 
the  effects  of  the  workings  of  physical  and  chemical  principles, 
show  that  there  has  been  revealed  to  him  the  movement  and 
change  taking  place  beneath  nature's  apparent  calm.  In  gazing 
at  nature  he  has  some  knowledge  of  what  has  been  and  what  is  to 
come.  While  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  field  covered  be 
extensive,  the  study  opens  the  eyes,  and  becomes  the  foundation 
for  a  habit  of  observing  nature,  truly  a  source  of  noble  enjoyment. 

Frequent  paintings  of  the  landscape  —  showing  its  changing 
appearance  owing  to  time  and  season  —  enable  the  child  to  realize 
what  is  going  on  in  a  general  way,  at  the  time  that  he  is  studying 
a  particular  detail.  In  the  case  of  the  city  child  especially,  how 
charming,  through  drawing  and  painting,  to  strengthen  his 
impressions  of  some  beauty  of  nature.  Otherwise  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  great  city  —  gigantic  cooks  and  Quaker  gentlemen 
—r  might  reign  in  his  mind  in  majesty,  as  the  unvarying  con- 
comitant. The  city  child's  impressions  —  of  trees  in  the  side- 
walk like  lamp-posts,  and  of  flowers  having  their  habitation  in  the 
florist's  ice  box,  and  of  the  glorious  sunset  going  on  behind  the 
next  row  of  apartment  houses  —  are  far  removed  from  the  more 
fortunate  impressions  of  the  poet  and  artist.  The  very  babies 
can  draw  trolley  cars  on  the  blackboard. 

One  phase  of  the  utilitarian  value  of  drawing  and  painting 
in  connection  with  nature-study  is  the  importance  of  thus  gather- 
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iiig  knowledge  of  forms  and  color  combinations  which  can  become 
later  the  motifs  for  creative  work  in  textiles,  furniture,  decora- 
tion, and  architecture.  This  is  the  point  at  which  the  work  turns 
from  a  scientific  into  an  aesthetic  problem.  The  child  will  now 
have  to  consider  the  limitations  of  material  as  affecting  design. 
Consequently  he  will  find  that  he  must  change  his  method  of 
drawing  from  the  realistic  or  the  diagrammatic  to  one  in  which, 
through  calling  into  play  his  selective  activity,  he  is  essentially 
personal  and  artistic. 

We  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  drawing  and  painting  in  con- 
nection with  nature-study  its  value  as  an  instrument  in  science,  as 
a  training  toward  appreciation  of  literature,  as  a  basis  for  expres- 
sion in  creative  literary  work,  as  a  necessary  possession  for  those 
who  would  create  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts. 

One  of  the  interesting  results  of  the  combined  studies  upon 
this  subject  on  the  part  of  the  psychologists,  those  guiding  nature- 
study,  and  the  artists,  is  that  the  methods  taken  up  are  remark- 
ably eastern.  With  the  exception  of  the  lectures  upon  anatomy, 
knowledge  of  the  surface  appearances  has  been  deemed  sufficient 
in  the  usual  art-training  in  our  country.  Fourteen  years  ago, 
Theodore  Wores  and  John  La  Farge  told  us  of  the  methods  of 
drawing  and  painting  in  Japan.  Theodore  Wores  speaks  of  their 
writing  being  in  itself  an  art  education.  In  our  case,  the  drawing 
and  then  memorizing  of  the  written  alphabet  is,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  characters,  a  slight  drill  compared  with  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Japanese.  Keeping  in  mind  their  custom  of  memoriz- 
ing these  characters,  it  seems  in  their  case  a  natural  step  to  the 
Japanese  theory  that  "  a  painter  should  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  observing  nature,  and  when  he  had  thought  out  his  picture  per- 
fectly in  his  mind,  and  was  saturated  with  the  subject,  then  he 
should  seize  his  brush,  and  dash  ofif  the  picture  in  a  few  hours  or 
minutes." 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Japanese  artist  learns  how  it  grows, 
and  then  makes  it  grow;  that  is,  he  masters  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  plant,  and  then  draws,  repeating  and  repeating  these 
characteristics  until  the  wealth  and  intricacy  of  nature  seems 
revealed  to  us  by  the  artist.     The  nature-study  preceding  the 
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painting  has  freed  the  artist  from  the  fear  of  making  mistakes, 
and  he  is  therefore  more  at  liberty  to  think  of  the  esthetic  effect, 
and  produce  a  work  brilliant  in  technique.  Here  we  have  that 
combination  of  nature-study  and  memory-drawing  which  has 
been  so  strongly  urged  by  educators. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  there  should  be,  because  of  this  edu- 
cational problem,  a  reaction  upon  the  art  schools.  In  order  to 
make  more  effective  the  art-training  in  our  country,  the  univer- 
sity and  art  school  should  work  together  for  the  cwnmon  good. 
Then  the  university,  sharing  with  the  art  school  its  treasures  of 
information,  could  itself  be  assisted  to  present  many  of  its  sub- 
jects more  effectively. 

Annette  Covington. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
College  of  Education. 


RELATION    OF    XATURE-STUDY    TO    CLAY- 

.MODELIXG. 

It  lias  been  the  subject  of  sonie  comment  that  the  art  work 
done  by  children  of  the  eighth  grade  is  scarcely  less  crude  than 
that  done  by  first-grade  children.  The  drawings  of  the  older 
children  show  less  naivete  than  those  of  the  younger  children, 
but  there  is  very  little  compensating  gain  in  technical  skill.  And 
vet  the  children  have  industriouslv  and  with  unabated  enthusiasm 
drawn,  painted,  and  mcxleled  through  all  of  the  intermediate 
grades.  These  results  have  been  the  more  surprising  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  school  conditions  would  seem  in  some  respects  to  be 
almost  ideal  for  the  studv  of  art. 

Xo  better  basis  could  be  found  for  the  study  of  composition 
than  that  offered  in  the  work  now  being  done  in  history,  litera- 
ture, and  dramatic  art,  and  no  better  opportunity  for  the  close 
studv  of  natural  forms  than  in  the  field  of  natural  science.  Stu- 
dents  of  design  should  find  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  field  and 
under  the  microscope  in  the  nature-study  laboratory. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  results  of  this  work  in  schools 

have  been  obtained  in  connection  with  the  nature-study;  and  in 

this  fact  mav  be  found  a  clue  to  the  situation.    Much  of  the  draw- 

ing  or  modeling  in  the  field  has  necessarily  been  hastily  done. 

This  sketchy  work  is,  however,  supplemented  by  a  more  careful 

study  in  the  laboratory  from  living  specimens  brought  to  the 

school  for  this  purpose.    For  instance,  while  studying  the  swamp, 

frogs  and  other  living  creatures  found  on  this  area  have  been  kept 

in  ac[uaria  and  modeled  with  the  idea  of  making  as  complete  a 

record  as  possible  of  the  life  of  this,  region,  and  in  order,  also, 

that  a  study,  at  close  range,  might  be  made  of  the  structural 

adaptation  of  these  creatures  to  their  environment.    If  all  of  this 

material  could  be  utilized  by  teachers  of  art,  it  should  be  possible 

to  dispense  entirely  with  the  so-called  "still-life  studies''  modeled 

for  the  purpose  strictly  of  acquiring  technical  skill.    There  should 

be,  in  other  words,  an  abundance  of  "still-life  studies"  wdiich  are 
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vitalized  by  tlieir  connection  with  other  work 
fact  an  actual  necessity  of  the  other  work. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  pro\-iiJe,  in 
human  figure  also,  conditions  which  will  offer 
between  the  "  life  class,"  in  which  the  entire  cla 
model  placed  by  an  instructor  in  some  more  or 
pose,  and  the  "  free  expression,"  which  forces  tl 
representation  of  the  human  figure  to  draw  e 
meager  information  which  he  may  have  acquirec 
vation.  These  conditions  should  be  possible  in  tl 
required  in  the  study  of  history  and  literatiin 
desirable  in  studying  historj',  for  example,  that 
group  model  at  the  same  time  a  different  phase 
ject.  Each  child,  having  his  own  composition  in 
the  privilege  of  posing  the  model  himself,  in  or 
in  this  way,  answer  the  questions  that  may  have 
in  an  effort  to  express  his  own  thought.  The  f; 
instances  one  motlel  must  serve  an  entire  group 
distinct  a<lvantage.  since  no  student  can  for  a  ■ 
work  directly  from  the  mo<lel. 

Children  need  constantly  to  be  brought  into  a 
sympathetic  relation  with  nature,  and  it  is  to 
"nature-study"  that  we  must  look  lor  much  o 
this  direction. 

The  great  sculptor  and  equally  great  teacher 
once  asked  by  a  group  of  students  for  some  hel] 
composition.  "  Ah ! ''  said  he.  "  that  I  cannot  gii 
composition?  Take  your  sketch-books,  stand  at 
and  study  the  grouping  of  children  at  play,  of 
gossip  on  the  curb,  of  the  men  who  gather  aroui 
has  fallen  in  the  street  —  that  is  composition  — 
Antoinette  I 

Tele  Universitv  of  Chicago 
Colleste  of  Education. 


NATURE-STUDY  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Every  child  should  have  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  our 
common  woods,  that  he  may  recognize  them  in  the  interior  fur- 
nishings of  any  building  and  in  ordinary  articles  of  furniture: 
nor  should  the  simple  reasons  for  their  beautiful  markings  be  a 
myster\'  to  him.  The  manual-training  room  is  one  place  where 
much  of  this  information  may  be  quietly  and  naturally  imparted, 
and  as  quietly  and  naturally  assimilated,  without  any  forcing  of 
the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

When  the  children  of  the  third  grade  were  asked  to  name  all 
the  trees  they  could  remember,  the  result  was  sixteen  varieties, 
and  they  were  much  surprised  when  told  that  in  the  United  States 
alone  five  hundred  kinds  were  native.  The  question  easily  fol- 
lowed :  "  How  many  of  these  do  we  use  in  the  manual-training 
room  ?  "  and  it  was  found  that  from  eight  to  ten  different  woods 
were  commonly  in  use  there.  Immediately  came  the  suggestion  : 
*'  Let's  get  a  collection  of  all  the  kinds  of  wood  we  can."  There 
are  few  children  who  are  not  interested  in  making  collections,  the 
choice  of  the  objects  depending  upon  age,  season,  or  environment : 
and  this  proposal  met  with  general  favor.  The  same  day  a  party, 
armed  with  saws,  set  out  to  sample  all  the  varieties  growing 
within  the  radius  of  a  block.  Perhaps  the  locust  tree  furnished 
the  most  food  for  reflection  that  day.  Although  a  small  tree,  the 
boy  who  had  selected  it  as  the  one  he  w^ould  sample  decided  to 
climb  it  in  order  to  saw  off  a  piece.  A  speedy  discovery  of  its 
strong  thorns  followed,  and  brought  a  group  of  interested 
observers  to  advise  and  w'ani  him.  After  an  exi>edition  lasting 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  return  was  made  with  specimens  of 
oak,  elm,  cotton  wood,  willow,  pine,  locust,  maple,  and  cherry.  At 
the  suggestion  of  one  child,  a  leaf  of  each  tree  h?d  been  gathered 
togetiier  with  the  specimen  of  wood.  In  the  schoolroom  each 
piece  of  wood  was  examined,  and  its  color,  texture,  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  bark  were  remc^rked.  Each  sample  of  wood  and  leaf 
was  properly  labeled  by  the  child  who  had  brought  it,  and  the 
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collection  of  woods  was  begun.  Since  then  the  children  have 
hroughf  in  samples  of  wood  found  near  their  homes,  and  in  time 
the  seed  of  these  different  trees  is  to  be  added. 

A  trip  was  made  to  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  to  see  the 
collection  of  woods  there  and  the  maimer  in  which  each  piece  is 
cut  in  order  to  show  the  bark,  the  annual  rings,  the  grain,  the 
medullary  rays,  and  the  difference  between  heartwood  and  sap- 
wood.  The  age  of  a  tree  nearly  a  century  old  was  determined  by 
a  count  of  its  annual  rings,  aiid  that  of  a  giant  bamboo  by  a  count 
of  its  notles. 

In  Sweden  the  lumber  for  manual-training  work  is  frequently 
procured  by  chopping  down  a  tree  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  school.  It  is  split,  seasonetl,  and,  as  necessity  demands, 
worked  down  to  planks  of  the  desired  proportions.  If  we  were 
able  to  command  sucli  an  object-lesson,  the  knowledge  of  the  tree 
in  its  environment,  with  its  various  characteristics  and  peculiar- 
ities, its  likes  and  dislikes,  its  neighborliness  to  some  things  and 
its  nnneigliborhness  to  others,  all  its  attributes  which  make  it 
scCTU  almost  human,  might  unconsciously  become  a  part  of  the 
child's  ei|uipment.  To  some  children  a  plank  seems  but  a  plank, 
nothing  more,  nothing  less;  proving  much  the  same  quality  of 
ignorance  as  is  cited  in  that  old  story  of  the  child  who  learned 
to  her  great  surprise  that  cow^s  gave  milk  —  she  "  had  always  sup- 
posed the  milkman  brought  it." 

In  the  first  grade  the  Christmas  presents  were  generally  made 
from  holly,  walmit,  or  bird's-eye  maple.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  the  various  remarks  as  different  woods  were  selected.  One 
chose  holly  and  thought  she  "  would  use  red  ribbons,  the  color  of 
the  berries."  Another  had  walnut,  and  as  the  pungent  odor  came 
to  bim  of  the  freshly  sawed  wood,  he  exclaimed  delightedly :  "  It 
smells  just  like  the  walnuts!  "  Another  said  he  "liked  the  maple 
wood  because  sugar  came  from  that  tree,  but  did  not  care  for  the 
little  spots  in  the  woo<l, '  meaning  the  curious  twist  in  the  fibers, 
which  gives  to  it  the  name  of  bird's-eye  maple.  We  talked  of  the 
relative  features  of  the  three  trees:  the  short  holly  tree,  with  its 
gray  bark  and  beautiful  dark-green,  glistening  leaves,  with  the 
bright  red  berries  showing  here  and  there;  the  large  walnut  tree. 
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with  its  great  crown  of  leaves  and  branches,  its  black  bark,  and 
brown  rough  walnuts;  and  the  maple  with  its  bark  and  beautiful 
crown  of  leaves,  in  size  neither  so  large  as  the  walnut  tree  nor  so 
small  as  the  holly.  Colored  crayons  and  paints  were  used,  and 
pictures  were  made  of  any  tree  that  had  particularly  interested 
the  children;  and  later  they  made  pictures  of  the  three  trees, 
show  ing  their  relative  sizes.  The  holly  was  a  great  favorite,  per- 
haps because  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  building  had  just  been 
decorated  with  holly,  and  the  memory  was  fresh;  or  perhaps 
because  of  the  brightness  of  the  red  berries  and  green  leaves. 
While  the  pictures  were  crude,  they  showed  the  feeling  the  six- 
year-old  child  had  concerning  the  tree,  its  size,  and  its  offerings 
of  l)erries  and  fruits.  In  one  of  the  illustrations  the  small  artist 
explained  **  that  the  maple  tree  did  not  have  nuts  on  it,  but  some 
leaves  were  darker  than  others." 

At  the  time  the  large  pine-wood  sandboxes  were  being  made 
by  the  children  of  the  third  grade,  the)'  complained  of  the  number 
of  knots  and  knot-holes  in  the  wood;  whereupon*  one  little  boy 
made  haste  to  explain  that  these  were  caused  by  branches  on  the 
tree,  some  of  which  had  been  trimmed  off  when  the  tree  was 
chopi)ed,  and  some  of  which  died  and  dropped  off  or  were  blown 
off,  as  the  tree  struggled  among  others  for  room  and  light. 

Working  ''  with  the  grain ''  is  another  fertile  text  for  a  lesson 
in  nature-study,  capable  of  various  applications.  Even  the  small- 
est pupil  understands  when  told  that  the  tree  grows  upward,  com- 
posed of  many  small  thread-like  fibers,  held  closely  together 
within  the  snugly  fitting  bark;  and  that  when  these  fibers  are 
rubbed  backward,  or  "against  the  way  they  grew,"  the  result  will 
be  a  roughening  of  the  surface,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  plane  or  stroke  in  the  other  direction,  "the  way  it 
grew."  During  one  of  the  recent  class  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  a  fifth-grade  boy  announced  "that 
he  was  glad  to  know  at  last  what  was  meant  by  the  expression 
*a  cross-grained  man'."  The  smallest  child  is  pleased  when  his 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  fiber  growth  is  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  is  the  cat's  fur,  which  is  roughened  or  smoothed  by 
rubbing  it  the  wrong  way  or  the  right  way.    Sometimes  the  mis- 
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take  is  made  of  sandpapering  the  completed  article  across,  instead 
of  with,  the  grain.  When  the  scratches  appear,  the  reason  is 
readily  understood  if  some  small  boy's  head  is  stroked  from  the 
crown  toward  the  forehead,  smoothing  the  hair;  or  across  the 
liead,  from  one  ear  toward  tlie  other,  roughening  it.  One  boy 
told  the  class  with  surprised  pleasure  that  he  discovered  that 
plaining  around  a  knot  in  the  wood  was  like  smoothing  the  iiair 
around  the  crown ;  "  smoothing  just  one  way  wouldn't  do." 

The  pupils  very  soon  become  critical  and  fastidious  judges, 
and  able  to  select  a  beautiful  piece  of  wood,  suitable  for  the  end 
in  view. 

The  older  grades  may  receive  more  detailed  instruction.  Pass- 
ing from  the  simple  lessons  given  the  younger  children,  with 
reference  to  fibers,  annual  rings,  medullary  rays,  and  the  practical 
and  poetic  significance  of  heartwood  and  sapwood,  to  the  more 
scientific  lessons  pertaining  to  botany.  The  tree  may  be  treated 
as  a  plant,  a  member  of  a  large  community  of  trees,  with  habits 
and  mannerisms  influencetl  by  the  circumstances  of  country,  S(iil, 
and  climate. 

By  following  a  tree  from  the  logging-camp  to  the  schoolroom, 
valuable  lessons  may  be  gained  in  botany,  geography,  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  and  political  economy.  The  contribution  a  tree  makes 
toward  the  necessaries  of  life  is  a  lesson  —  its  use  for  building 
purposes,  for  fuel,  paper  pulp,  textiles,  gunpowder,  various  chemi- 
cals, tan  bark,  turpentine,  resin,  nuts,  and  even  sugar.  A  tree  is 
also  of  interest  as  the  home  of  myriads  of  living  creatures. 

Indeed,  all  handwork,  which  of  necessity  employs  materials 
gathered  from  the  earth's  resources,  is  but  an  exponent  of  nature- 
study.  The  fundamental  law  of  nature  —  creating,  and  creating 
with  staiie  definite  purpose — is  most  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
manual-trahiing  room. 

Annette  Bctler. 

The  Uncvehsity  of  Chicm^o 
School  of   Education. 


THE  USE  OF  TRAVELING  MUSEUMS  IX  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS  OF  CHICAGO.    . 

The  traveling  museum  has  been  on  trial  for  two  years  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools.  Under  the  direction  of  a  voluntary 
organization  of  school  principals,  it  has  proved  a  very  useful  aid 
in  the  teaching  of  geography,  nature-study,  and  othei*  subjects. 
As  a  result,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  given  it  official 
recognition,  and  has  intrusted  its  further  development  to  the 
Chicagx)  Normal  School. 

At  the  time  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  many  Chicago 
teachers  obtained  valuable  museum  material  for  use  in  their  class- 
rooms. They  soon  recognized,  however,  that  specimens  alone  do 
not  constitute  a  museum.  Pictures  must  be  added,  and  text  inter- 
])reting  the  material  exhibit.  Where  did  the '  specimens  come 
from?  Under  what  conditions  were  they  produced  or  obtained? 
What  is  their  relation  to  man's  life  and  to  his  work?  These  and 
many  other  questions  needed  to  be  answered  in  a  simple,  direct 
way,  if  the  material  was  to  prove  useful  in  teaching.  The  inter- 
pretation of  a  wide  range  of  museum  material  involved  more 
work  than  the  teachers  in  any  one  school  could  undertake;  and  it 
seemed  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  for  each  school  to  advance 
indqjendently  and  duplicate  many  parts  of  the  work  that  need  be 
done  only  once  if  the  results  could  be  shared  by  all  of  the  schools. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  a  movement  was  started 
by  the  Chicago  Principals'  Association,  in  1901,  to  enable  all  of 
the  Chicago  public  schools  to  co-operate  in  the  preparation  and 
use  of  museum  material.  The  originators  of  this  movement 
believed  that,  under  competent  direction,  a  moderate  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  would  result  in  developing  a  valuable  series  of 
small  museum  collections  illustrating  definite  topics  in  the  course 
of  study;  and  that  these  collections  could  be  circulated  among 
the  schools  according  to  a  prearranged  schedule  that  would  keep 
each  museum  in  constant  use  throughout  the  school  year.  The 
Princii)als'  Association  indorsed  this  plan  and  appointed  a  com- 
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inittce  to  pruvide  for  its  realization.  In  May,  1901,  tlie  com- 
mittee formed  an  organization,  known  as  tlie  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Get^raphy,  which  iiad  for  its  meinhers  about  forty  of  the  Chicag<j 
pnblic  schools.  The  funds  needed  were  contributed  by  members 
or  obtained  from  private  sources.  Headquarters  were  estabbshed 
in  the  building  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Lincohi 
Park.  A  considerable  amount  of  material,  including  specimens, 
pictures,  and  interpretative  text,  was  gathered  together  and  under 
the  direction  of  practical  teachers  was  grQU[)ed  in  small,  mono- 
graphic collections. 

.At  first  the  problem  of  classification  appeared  to  present 
serious  {liftjculties.  Each  collection  must  be  complete  in  itself  — 
an  independnit  unit  illustrating  a  definite  element  in  the  course 
of  study.  Duplication  of  material  must  l>e  avoided,  if  possible. 
so  that  classes  might  use  the  collections  in  a  progressive  series. 
.\t  the  same  time  the  material  selected  must  be  typical  in  character 
and  simple  enough  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of  pupils  in 
elementary  schools.  Geography,  history,  nature-study,  manual 
training,  and  the  domestic  arts,  all  included  topics  that  could  be 
illustrated  with  the  aid  of  museum  material.  The  directors  of  tiie 
bureau  decided,  however,  to  confine  their  efforts  at  first  to  illus- 
trating topics  in  geography,  and  to  use  as  a  liasis  for  grouping 
the  material  the  classification  of  raw  products  which  is  used  by 
the  United  States  government  in  its  official  publications. 

Experience  soon  showed  that  the  success  of  the  plan  depended 
very  largely  on  the  ease  and  promptness  with  which  collections 
could  be  trans|X)rted  from  school  to  school.  Chicago  spreads 
over  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  system  of  free  delivery  would  make  it  |)ossible 
to  use  the  collections  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  So  the  headquarters 
of  the  bureau  were  moved  to  the  supply-rooms  of  the  board  of 
education,  and  permission  was  obtained  to  use  the  supply  wagons 
of  the  l>oard,  which  visit  each  school  once  a  week,  in  delivering 
and  returning  collections. 

Each  school  which  had  joined  the  bureau  was  asked  to  pre- 
pare a  schedule  showing  when  it  desired  to  receive  certain  col- 
lections and  bow  long  it  desired  to  keep  them.     The  museums 
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were  booked  in  advance,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  indi- 
cated by  these  schedules,  and  a  copy  of  the  bookings  was  sent  to 
each  school,  so  that  the  teachers  might  know  when  the  material 
illustrating  a  given  subject  would  reach  them.  In  this  way  it 
became  ix)ssible  for  teachers  to  make  systematic  use  of  museum 
material  without  giving  any  time  to  its  preparation.  For 
example,  a  silk  collection  could  be  obtained  when  France,  China, 
or  some  other  silk-producing  country  had  been  reached  by  geog- 
raphy classes:  an  iron  collection,  when  the  industries  of  Eng- 
land were  under  discussion :  or  a  comprehensive  body  of  material 
illustrating  the  Philippines,  when  classes  were  studying  our 
island  possessions.  The  workers  in  the  bureau  w^ere  themselves 
teachers  and  could  test  the  material  in  the  class-room  before 
starting  it  on  a  journey  among  the  schools. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  teachers  outside  of  Chicago  to  know 
something  about  the  sources  from  which  material  was  obtained 
for  these  collections,  and  the  methods  of  installation  which  made 
it  possible  for  sj^ecimens  to  be  examined  by  thousands  of  children 
without  being  destroyed.  Nearly  all  of  the  specimens  came  from 
imix)rters,  manufacturers,  and  dealers  who  were  handling  the 
great  staples  of  commerce  and  were  willing  to  present  to  Chicago 
teachers  the  small  quantities  needed  by  the  bureau.  Frequently 
the  same  firms  were  able  to  supply,  in  addition,  advertising 
material  containing  illustrations  that  were  admirably  adapted  for 
use  in  sui)plementing  the  specimens.  For  example,  the  McCor- 
mick  Harvesting  Machine  Company  presented  samples  of  Sisal 
and  Manila  hemp,  and  the  binder  twine  made  from  both  fibers; 
and  copies  of  an  illustrated  twine  catalogue  and  of  a  book  con- 
taining one  hundred  harvest  scenes  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
twine  catalogue  gave  a  good  description  of  the  production  of 
Sisal  hemp  in  Mexico  and  of  Manila  hemp  in  the  Philippines, 
the  transportation  of  both  to  Chicago,  and  each  successive  step  in 
the  transformation  of  the  two  fibers  into  the  binder  twine.  The 
hundred  harvest  scenes  included  beautiful  view^s  from  twenty- 
eight  different  countries  in  which  wheat,  corn,  hay,  and  other 
crops  are  harvested  by  hand  or  by  machines.  To  this  nucleus 
the  bureau  added  a  fine  series  of  pictures,  with  explanatory  text 
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taken  from  a  paniplilet  entitled  Souie  Useful  Plants  of  Mexico, 
by  J.  N'.  Rose,  published  by  tbe  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  tt^etber  with  pictures  from  several  other  sources, 
and  a  leaf  of  the  century  plant  partly  combed  out  so  as  to  show 
how  structural  fibers  are  separated  from  the  llesiiy  parts  of  the 
plants  in  which  they  occur.  The  resulting  collection  was  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  different  schools:  (i)  in  teaching  tbe  climatic 
conditions,  the  products,  and  the  native  industries  of  Mexico; 
(2)  in  teaching  about  tbe  Philippines;  (3)  to  illustrate  methtxls 
of  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  (4)  to  show  how  a 
great  Chicago  industry  reaches  out  to  the  other  side  of  the  world 
for  raw  materials,  transforms  them  into  useful  manufactured 
pnxiucts,  and  then  sends  them  to  every  farming  region  in  the 
world. 

In  a  similar  manner  collections  were  formed  to  illustrate 
other  great  staples  of  commerce,  including  the  more  important 
food  products  of  vegetable  origin,  food  products  of  animal  origin, 
raw  materials  of  vegetable  origin,  raw  materials  of  animal  origin, 
products  of  the  forests  and  of  fisheries,  mineral  products,  and 
products  of  manufacture. 

Government  documents  proved  to  be  an  almost  inexhaustible 
source  from  which  to  obtain  pictures  and  text  to  illustrate  and 
interpret  the  specimens.  A  simple  enumeration  of  the  titles  of 
the  government  documents  useti  in  these  collections  would  expand 
the  present  article  far  beyond  the  limit  which  has  been  set  by  the 
editor.  Such  a  list  would,  however,  furnish  an  exceedingly 
valuable  clue  to  one  means  by  which  any  elementary-school 
teacher  can  obtain  without  expense  an  equipment  for  the  teaching 
of  geography  that  would  be  of  great  service,  not  only  in  her  own 
preparation,  but  also  in  the  class-room  worL  of  her  pupils. 

After  numerous  exi>eriments,  the  workers  in  the  bureau 
developa.1  a  plan  of  installation  that  proved  to  be  very  satis- 
factory. Certain  standard  sizes  were  adopted  for  each  of  the 
installation  devices  needed;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  only  those 
sizes  were  used  in  preparing  the  ten  thousand  specimens,  pictures, 
maps,  and  printed  articles  that  have  thus  far  been  placed  in  the 
collections.     Specimens  were  put  into  four-ounce  wide-mouthed 
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glass  bottles  with  flat  corks;  pictures  were  mounted  on  gray 
cards,  ten  by  twelve  inches  in  size;  magazine  articles  and  clippings 
were  placed  in  strong  Manila  covers  or  mounted  on  perforated 
Manila  sheets  of  uniform  size  and  bound  together  w-ith  brass 
fasteners;  additional  text  was  typewritten  on  white  sheets  and 
bound  in  covers  made  from  the  Manila  sheets;  each  specimen, 
picture,  and  article  was  carefully  labelled  and  assigned  a  separate 
accession  number;  and  a  tyi)ewritten  catalogue  was  prepared  so 
that  teachers  might  see  at  a  glance  what  material  a  collection 
contained  as  soon  as  it  entered  the  class-room.  Each  kind  of 
material  —  specimens,  pictures,  and  articles  —  was  placed  in  a 
separate  box  made  of  heavy  pasteboard  reinforced  at  the  comers 
with  cloth ;  and  these  boxes  were  inclosed  in  an  outside  w-ooden 
box  that  could  be  transported  from  school  to  school  without 
danger  of  injury  to  its  contents. 

During  the  year  1902-3  the  bureau  sent  more  than  eleven 
hundred  collections  to  sixtv  different  schools:  and  before  the 
year  closed  applications  were  receive<l  from  forty-five  of  these 
schools  for  over  fifteen  hundred  collections  to  be  used  in  1903-4. 
The  demand  for  the  material  had  iticreased  so  rapidly  that  the 
directors  of  the  bureau  were  obliged  to  reject  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  applications  for  membership,  because  it  w^as  impossible 
for  volunteer  workers  to  prepare  duplicate  collections  fast  enough. 
When  the  present  school  year  opened,  the  pioneer  stage  in  the 
growth  of  this  work  had  been  completed,  and  responsibility  for 
carrying  it  further  was  transferred  to  the  Chicago  Normal  School. 

Richard  Waterman. 

Robert  Emmet  School, 
Chicago. 


THF.  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMEVi'AKV 
.  SCHOOL. 
The  introduction  of  a  new  subject  inta  tlie  curriculum  must 
necessarily  call  forth  questions  as  to  its  desirability,  and  perhaps 
engender  marked  opposition  from  those  who  belie\'e  that  the  ciir- 
ricLilum  is  already  overcrowded,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  fads  in  our  school  system.  In  many  communities  the 
teaching  of  household  arts  has  not  passed  that  educational  stage 
where  its  intro<hiction  into  the  school  seems  justifiable.  The 
question  is  not  wholly  one  of  the  possibilities  of  subject-matter. 
There  is  also  a  drjubt,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  Ijeliove  that 
the  household  industries  should  be  taught  to  our  boys  and  girls, 
as  to  whether  the  school  is  the  place  for  such  instruction. 
Housework  may  be  an  excellent  method  for  training  children  in 
resi»nsibility,  and  yet  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum. Unless  it  is  true  that  this  work  contributes  distinctly  to 
the  training  of  the  child,  and  that  it  has  its  full  value  only  when 
taught  in  connection  with  other  studies,  and  with  groups  of  chil- 
dren, we  can  hardly  claim  room  for  it  in  a  course  of  study  which 
already  has  so  many  contestants  forplace.  That  the  household  arts 
do  fulfil  these  coiKlitions  as  subjects  for  study  seems  to  me  true. 
In  common  with  manual  training  and  laboratory  work  in  general, 
the  household  industries  are  valuable  as  a  means  of  giving  the 
child  control  of  material  —  power  over  things.  This  means 
accuracy,  skill  in  manipulation,  muscular  control :  and,  more  than 
this,  it  means  the  development  of  a  sense  of  power  in  the  child, 
that  will  do  much  toward  making  hiin  efficient  in  after-life. 

Another  important  reason  for  instruction  in  household  arts 
and  science  is  the  fact  that  these  often  furnish  the  motive  for  other 
work  of  a  more  formal  character,  and  through  this  motive  vital- 
ize these  subjects  and  add  greatly  to  their  valne.  Number-work 
done  l>ecause  of  the  need  of  solving  a  particular  problem  in  order 
that  interesting  work  may  be  completed,  gains  a  meaning  that  it 
never  had  before.     History  and  geography  not  only  aid  in  the 
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right  understanding  of  hand-work,  but  receive  direct  contribu- 
tions from  it.  Many  problems  in  science  are  suggested  by  the 
need  of  an  explanation  for  phenomena  observed,  or  are  presented 
for  solution  in  order  that  some  process  may  be  rightly  carried  on ; 
and  both  textiles  and  the  study  of  food  furnish  a  large  number  of 
such  problems,  and  give  opportunity  for  various  applications 
which  make  scientific  theories  and  principles  a  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's working  equipment.  Not  only  may  a  very  direct  relation 
be  maintained  between  the  study  of  food  in  its  various  phases  and 
the  observation  of  seasonal  changes,  of  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
of  their  relation  to  animal  life,  that  constitutes  much  of  the 
material  of  nature-study;  but  this  relation  is  so  real,  so  natural, 
and  so  mutually  helpful  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  is 
so  often  neglected. 

These  advantages  the  household  arts  share  with  several  other 
subjects,  but  one  is  pre-eminently  its  own.  In  nothing  else,  per- 
haps, is  the  social  life  of  the  school  more  directly  maintained. 
Xot  only  is  it  true  that  by  means  of  this  work  children  are  brought 
into  more  social  relations  with  one  another,  but  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  for  a  larger  social  result.  The  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
home,  which  sometimes  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  disappearing 
from  the  lives  of  our  children,  is  fostered  bv  the  study  of  the 
household  industries,  by  the  carrying  on  in  school  of  processes  so 
intimatelv  connected  with  home  life:  and  the  center  of  social  inter- 
est,  which  seems  to  have  been  transferred  in  these  latter  times 
from  the  home  to  other  institutions,  may  again  return  to  its  nor- 
mal position.  If  this  might  be  so,  it  would  tend,  not  to  narrow 
our  lives,  but  to  broaden  them ;  for  the  home  must  always  remain 
the  fundamental  institution  of  society,  and  in  it  must  be  trained 
those  who  are  to  be  efficient  in  promoting  a  larger  social  righteous- 
ness.   This  alone  would  justify  the  attention  paid  to  this  subject. 

Nor,  under  modern  conditions,  are  these  objects  attained  so 
well  by  the  simple  sharing  by  the  child  in  the  work  of  the  home  as 
by  direct  instruction  in  the  school.  Right  teaching  should,  indeed, 
increase,  as  it  generally  does,  the  desire  of  the  child  to  take  part  in 
the  processes  going  on  in  the  home;  and  if  this  desire  be  encour- 
aged, instead  of  discouraged  by  unwise  parents,  as  it  often  is,  the 
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value  of  the  school  instruction  is  greatly  enhanced.  The  dis- 
advantage of  substituting  home  instruction  for  that  of  the  school 
lies  partially  in  the  fact  that  the  industries  in  the  home  are  usually 
carried  on  in  a  very  limited  way,  often  under  conditions  that  take 
no  account  of  modem  scientific  methods,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  under  the  supervision  of  someone  who  could  hardly  realize 
the  educational  possibilities  of  the  situation,  or  give  time  and 
thought  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  if  she  recognized  it  at  all. 

There  is  also  a  distinct  gain  from  the  social  side,  when  the 
school  offers  this  instruction.  Not  only  does  the  work  itself  gain 
in  interest  when  it  is  shared  with  others  of  the  same  age  and 
experience;  not  only  is  the  social  life  of  the  school  itself  enriche<i; 
but  the  very  fact  that  household  industries  are  thought  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  school  curriculum  lifts  them  to  a  different  plane  in 
the  child's  estimation.  This  revaluation  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a 
definite  reaction  upon  the  home.  Not  onlymay  the  girlscometosec 
that  the  work  of  the  home  is  worthy  of  their  best  efforts,  but  the 
boys,  both  in  the  elementary  and  the  high  school,  who  have  shared 
in  the  instruction,  have  shown  in  many  cases  a  distinct  change  of 
attitude.  To  attain  the  best  results,  the  work  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  cooking  and  se\ving,  or  even  to  the  broader  study  of  food 
and  textiles.  Even  on  the  material  side  food  and  clothing  repre- 
sent individual  life  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  family.  The  prob- 
lems of  shelter  must  be  added  to  complete  the  cycle. 

The  homes  of  other  peoples  both  in  primitive  and  motlern 
times:  the  influence  of  modern  discoveries  and  inventions  uixm 
our  own  homes;  the  problems  of  ventilation,  heating,  and  light- 
ing; of  water  .supply  and  the  disposal  of  household  waste;  the 
application  of  art  to  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the  house 
—  all  these  phases  of  home  life,  and  many  more,  furnish  abundant 
material  from  which  to  select  that  best  adapted  to  particular  con- 
ditions. Problems  of  physics  and  of  chemistry  will  frequently 
present  themselves  for  solution;  hand-work  in  art.  and  in  woott- 
work  will  be  found  a  necessity.  There  neeii  be  no  attempt  at 
an  artificial  correlation,  for  the  correlation  will  l}e  real  and  inevit- 
able.    Our  home  life,  after  all,  on  its  material  side  is  but  the 
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application  of  arts  and  sciences  to  ever}'-day  life,  and  its  failures 
come  from  the  neglect  to  make  this  application. 

The  higher,  more  spiritual  side  of  home  life  we  may  not  be 
able  to  teach  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school,  but  the 
insight  into  the  possibilities  of  the  material  side  may  well  lead  the 
children  to  an  interest  in  their  homes,  and  a  love  for  them,  that 
shall  contribute  by  and  by  to  a  spiritual  ideal.  There  may  be 
gradually  developed  in  them  a  realization  that  the  home  is  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  shelter,  food,  and  clothing,  and  so  another 
illustration  be  given  of  the  great  principle  that  the  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment. 

Alice  Peloubet  Norton. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
College  of  Education. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  IX  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

Not  the  least  time-consuming  and  nerve-wearing  question 
wliicli  confronts  the  elementary-scliool  teacher  is  just  what  super- 
vision she  is  to  assume  over  the  health  of  the  pupils,  and  how  far 
she  is  to  insist  upon  right  habits  of  action  both  at  home  and  in 
school. 

It  has  been  an  axiom  in  all  public-school  work  that  manners 
an<l  morals  are  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  details  of  foo<l  and 
clothii^,  being  as  personal  as  religion,  were  left  to  home  influ- 
ence. But  with  the  increasing  belief  in  social  responsibility  and 
in  the  moral  effect  of  unsanitary  habits,  the  teaching  of  hygiene 
lias  assumed  a  new  importance.  Baths  have  been  added  to 
schoolhouse  equipment,  and  cooking  and  daily  care  of  rooms 
have  been  considered  not  out  of  place  because  of  the  added  health 
the  knowledge  and  the  good  habits  will  bring.  In  view  of  the 
danger  of  infection  and  contagion,  the  teacher  must  be  a  volun- 
tary inspector  and  watcfi  for  indications  of  disease,  must  be  able  to 
distinguish  an  ordinary  cold  from  the  approach  of  fever.  She 
must  see  that  fingers  with  a  burden  of  bacteria  do  not  go  into  eyes, 
noses,  or  mouths:  that  books,  pencils,  and  desks  are  free  from 
germ-laden  dust. 

These  little  details  require  a  very  different  attitude  of  mind 
and  a  wider  range  of  knowletlge  than  mere  text-bocA  instruction ; 
but  this  side  of  the  teacher's  duties  seems,  from  the  social-science 
jxjint  of  view,  quite  the  most  important  when  dealing  with  chil- 
dren under  twelve,  during  the  time  when  habits  are  forming  and 
before  the  muscles  stiffen.  Where  there  is  a  gymnasium  and 
dqjartment  of  physical  culture  the  care  of  body  and  bead  and 
feet  comes  naturally  into  the  curriculum. 

If  it  is  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  control  home  surroundings, 
and  to  obtain  her  pupils  in  the  right  condition  on  their  arrival  at 
the  school,  it  is  usually  still  more  difficult  for  her  to  secure  the 
right  surroundings  to  receive  and  keep  them  in.  Dusty  air 
usually  greets  the  warm,  moist  throats  and  noses  on  entering  the 
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building,  because  the  care-takers  find  it  convenient  to  flourish 
the  feather  duster  just  before  school  time.  Dust  in  the  air  does 
not  show.  Dust  on  the  desks  and  tables  betrays  itself.  Finger 
marks  are  not  thus  '*  dusted ''  off,  and  unless  desks  are  wiped, 
germs  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another  of  the  little  ones 
who  have  not  outgrown  tactile  or  prehensile  tendencies.  The 
great  pre\'alence  of  catarrhal  affections  among  school  children 
points  to  the  effect  of  the  dusty  air  which  they  are  forced  to 
breathe.  Even  if  it  is  otherwise  harmless,  chalk,  gritty  street 
dust,  as  well  as  that  rising  from  ill-kept  floors,  contributes  an 
irritation  which  mav  become  serious, 

Erismann  gives  three  reciuirements  which  school  floors  should 
meet:  (i)  they  should  be  poor  conductors  of  heat;  (2)  they 
should  allow  of  little  dust;  (3)  they  should  not  absorb  liquids. 
He  recommends,  as  the  ideal  schoolroom  floor,  parquetry  of 
well-dried  oak,  dressed  with  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine  well 
rubbed  in.  Besides  the  daily  brushing,  the  floor  is  to  be  rubbed 
down  twice  a  week  with  dry  wax.  American  school  construction 
and  conservation  have  hardly  reached  this  stage. 

The  substitution  of  antisepsis  —  sterilization  of  infective 
material  —  for  disinfection  or  deodorization  must  be  insisted 
upon.  Primitive  man  masked  repulsive  odors  by  burning  of 
incense;   prevention  of  odors  by  cleanliness  is  the  modern  rule. 

The  arrangements  of  clothes-hangers  and  dryers,  the  direction 
of  air  currents,  the  temperature  and  general  cleanliness  of  the 
building,  are  often  all  beyond  the  teacher's  control.  The  energy 
wasted  in  trying  to  accomplish  results  under  circumstances  need- 
lessly averse  is  pitiable.  When,  however,  the  majority  of  teachers 
know  what  to  demand  and  how  to  care  for  the  right  thing,  it  will 
C(^me. 

The  child  is  taken  from  under  the  blue  skv,  from  the  freedom 
of  the  green  fields,  from  the  bright  flowers  and  the  sweet  breezes, 
and  confined,  against  his  will,  within  four  walls  in  close  air,  with 
light  jn  his  eyes,  and  kq)t  in  a  cramped  |x>sition  over  his  tasks. 
It  is  a  cruelty  to  animals,  even  if  it  is  justified  by  the  development 
of  the  best  human  individuals. 

The  ])ower  which  rloes  this,  be  it  the  parent  or  the  state, 
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should  see  to  it  that  the  confinement  sliould  be  u 
ditions  possible  to  science.  The  schooihouse  si 
up-to-date  building  in  town,  and  its  care-takers  t 
in  modern  sanitary  requirements.  Becker's  inve 
man  schools  showed  a  direct  relation  between  i 
ache,  [n  a  school  with  2  cubic  meters'  air  s 
found  that  44.6  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  had  hea 
school  with  6.8  cubic  meters'  air  space  only  4.7 

Given  a  suitable  building,  the  teacher  neei 
only  with  the  personal  habits  and  surrounding 
Cleanliness  of  hands  and  faces  should  be  made, 
but  easy  by  accessibility  of  water  and  towel 
winter).  Door-knobs  and  hand-rails  would 
great  menace  they  are  now.  Wooden  wedges  s 
for  the  cleaning  of  finger  nails.  It  is  unwise  to 
but  an  impression  must  be  made  upon  them  ■ 
certain  kinds  of  dirt.  The  childish  habit  of  mo 
must  l>e  overcome  early. 

I  hear  the  teachers  sigh  over  this  nursery-n 
and  where  there  are  competent  nursery  maids  ai 
not  be  rec|uired;  but  if  the  school  is  to  fill  the  g 
home-training,  this  sort  of  social  service  must  b 
its  walls  by  someone. 

There  are  many  unsohed  problems  of  const 
agement  yet  to  be  worked  out.  Sufficient  ve 
drafts  and*  without  dust,  is  one  of  the  most  se 
method  of  securing  fresh  air  is  for  it  to  come 
openings  in  the  floor  and,  rising  to  the  ceiling, 
of  the  lightness  imparted  by  the  heat  it  receii 
brought  in  on  feet  and  clothes,  falling  into  the  I 
this  impracticable.  The  conduction  of  noise  bj 
the  method  impossible  for  buildings  of  more 
When  street  shoes  are  put  off  at  the  door,  and  w< 
arc  the  rule,  this  plan  may  be  considered. 

A  school  problem  by  no  means  solved  is  that 
the  country  tlie  noon  hour  of  the  central  scho 
tiealth  and  morals.    Cold  food,  promiscuous  m 
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demands  investigation  and  helpful  suggestions  for  the  over- 
worked teacher.  In  city  schools,  how  far  some  provision  sliould 
be  made  for  a  free  supply  of  simple  food,  and  under  what  auspices 
it  should  be  furnished  in  any  case,  is  still  under  discussion.  The 
conviction  is  growing  that  the  luncheon  of  the  child  at  school  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  mental  development,  if  that 
is  not  to  take  place  at  the  expense  of  the  physical.  Besides, 
food  habits  may  be  inculcated  which  w^ill  offset  the  lacks  in 
home-training.  But  while  it  is  usually  considered  allowable  to 
call  a  physician  to  help  a  curved  spine  or  a  defective  eye,  to  give 
needed  food  is  "pampering.''  If  the  pupils  are  from  the  class 
which  habitually  overeats,  remonstrance  is  needed,  and  a  faithful 
teaching  of  the  lessons  of  modem  science  to  enforce  simple 
maxims. 

When  one  goes  back  to  the  early  reix>rts  of  the  state  boards 
of  health  of  the  seventies  (of  Wisconsin  as  late  as  1879),  and 
reads  of  the  disgraceful  conditions  of  the  country  school,  one  is 
thankful  for  so  much  advance  as  has  come  to  us,  and  one  is  only 
eager  to  carry  on  the  improvement  until  the  school  shall  be  the 
powerful  social  center  of  all  good  influence. 

Ellen  H.  Richards. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston.  Mass. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  HOUSEWORK  IN  TEACHING 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

It  is  now  a  generation  and  more  since  tlie  middle-aged  city 
dweller  awoke  to  the  fact  tliat  his  sons,  on  whom  he  was  lavishing 
the  etiucation  that  he  as  a  hard-worked  country  boy  had  longed 
for  in  vain,  were  not  l)eing  made  by  these  "  ad\-antages "  into 
such  remarkable  youths  after  all.  Exemption  from  wearisome 
hand-labor  had  not  resulted,  ss  had  been  hoped,  in  clear  and 
vigorous  thinking.  The  abstract  truths  of  text-h<x)k  and  lecture 
were  often  feebly  grasjied  by  these  lads  wiio  were  not  deft  of  hand 
or  quick  of  resource  in  an  emergency.  Aiul  then  we  saw  the 
beginning  of  manual  training,  the  effort  to  use  the  elements  of  the 
car])enter"s  trade  for  developing  eye  and  han>i  and  brain  together. 
It  was  recognized  as  a  need  that  must  be  met;  for  the  farmer. 
in  exchanging  his  occupation  for  work  in  village  or  city,  had  left 
l}ehind  him  all  that  had  given,  unconsciously  to  himself,  the 
development  now  found  to  be  lacking  in  his  son. 

For  the  girl  there  remained  the  training  in  household  arts 
under  her  mother  —  arts  much  restricted  as  compared  with  those 
practiced  on  the  farm,  but  still  affording  good  teaching  material. 
But  more  and  more  these  arts  have  dwindled  in  their  scope ;  other 
things  have  filled  the  time  of  both  mother  and  child ;  and,  apply- 
ing the  lesson  learned  on  the  boy.  we  have  added  courses  in  home 
economics  to  our  school  curriculimi.  These  courses  have  applied 
order  and  metho<l,  have  brought  to  tradition  and  custom  the 
invaluable  touch  of  science:  and  we  have  counted  all  this  change 
as  progress.  But  now  the  question  arises;  If  we  continue  to 
yield  to  this  centrifugal  force  that  is  hastening  work  out  of  the 
house  and  forcing  us  into  crampe<l  "  non-housekeeping  "  cjuarters, 
can  the  loss  be  made  up  by  any  system  of  formal  education? 
What  are  to  be  the  surroundings,  the  activities,  the  teaching 
plant,  so  to  speak,  which  is  to  be  used  in  bringing  about  correct 
habits  and  a  sense  of  responsibility?     What   form  shall   the 
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thousand  influences  take  that  are  to  mold  character  in  the  early 
years  ? 

We  are  suffering  from  our  one-sided  view  of  education,  which 
seems  to  deal  onlv  with  certain  unrelated  mental  faculties,  to  the 
neglect  of  moral  and  social  development.  The  whole  difficult 
application  to  daily  life,  the  bringing  up  of  good  citizens,  all  this  is 
doubtless  hard  to  compass  by  educational  machinery.  It  is  best 
done  through  the  intimate  and  personal  touch  of  the  parent  in  the 
privacy  of  home  relations;  and  many  parents  strive  nobly  with 
l)recept,  both  in  and  out  of  season,  but  often  miss  the  example  in 
which  precept  should  be  voiced.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  preach 
than  so  to  manage  that  natural  laws  shall  teach  the  needed  lesson ; 
so  much  easier  to  give  for  the  child  than  to  let  him  acquire  the  self- 
denial  and  judgment  that  would  come  from  his  own  giving;  to 
plan  and  buy  his  clothing,  and  all  other  necessaries,  rather  than 
suffer  the  loss  and  mistakes  that  will  come  while  he  is  learning 
to  buv. 

In  our  zeal  for  gcxxl  housekeeping  we  have  come  to  mean  by  it 
a  certain  product,  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  those  who  have 
wrought  it  —  a  case  in  which  the  by-product,  as  the  chemists  say, 
is  the  most  valuable  part.  Thus,  she  whom  we  call  the  capable 
woman,  whose  touch  is  rapid  and  sure,  has  no  patience  with 
the  slow  and  clumsy  ways  of  a  child  nor  with  the  unskilled 
product  of  her  hands.  The  end  in  view  for  her  is  the  neat  house, 
the  well-cooked  meal,  not  the  development  of  the  child.  She  is 
weighted  by  the  long  list  of  things  to  be  done,  and  the  fear  of  her 
neighbor's  judgment  of  her  as  a  housekeq>er;  so  she  sends  the 
little  one  out  to  play  rather  than  take  the  time  to  teach  her. 
And  the  result  is  that  the  famous  housekeeper  is  often  found,  to 
the  surprise  of  herself  and  her  friends,  to  have  brought  up  incap- 
able children ;  while  a  selfish  or  invalid  mother  mav  be  blessed 
with  a  son  or  daughter  so  efficient  as  to  upset  all  our  theories  of 
heredity  and  training. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Given  an  active  little  brain  and 
hands,  and  a  disorganized  household,  with  work  crying  out  to  be 
done;  the  connection  once  made,  achievement  follows  and  pride 
in   it ;    and  there  are  no  highly  developed  adult  standards  to 
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shame  and  discourage  by  contrast  and  criticism.  Responsibility 
develops,  and  an  ardor  in  the  doing. 

A  little  girl  of  eight  was  seen  recently  in  a  tenement  caring 
with  great  intelligence  for  a  sick  woman  and  baby. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  left-handed  way  of  developing  noble  quali- 
ties, and  it  succeeds  only  with  the  unusual  child ;  but  it  illustrates 
the  blind  working  out  of  these  forces. 

The  intelligent,  adult  mind  should  be  able  to  do  far  better 
with  educative  material  such  as  is  offered  by  the  daily  tasks  and 
happenings;  but  let  us  not  deny  the  difficulty  of  doing  it,  when 
necessity  does  not  hold  the  whip.  And  this  is  the  great  argument 
for  keeping  our  lives  on  simple  and  natural  lines. 

It  is  harder  for  the  man  of  wealth  to  train  his  children  in 
habits  of  industry.  If  there  is  a  hired  man  to  attend  to  the  lawn, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  make  the  boys  clear  away  the  remains  of  the 
fireworks.  It  is  a  cunning  mother  who  can  successfully  appeal  to 
the  children  to  go  outside  and  tell  her  when  the  curtains  are 
draped  properly.  It  is  a  resolute  one,  indeed,  who  will  refuse  to 
let  the  seamstress  make  the  garment  which  has  been  set  as  the 
task  for  the  indolent  little  girl.  It  is  easier  to  do  it  all  at  one 
stroke —  for  a  family  used  to  the  ease  of  city  life  in  the  winter  to 
move  to  a  simple  farmhouse  and  get  on  with  almost  no  service  for 
the  good  of  the  children  in  the  summer.  Here  stern  nature 
teaches,  as  manufactured  punishments  cannot.  In  such  a  summer 
home  a  very  careless  little  boy  was  confronted  with  the  scarred 
visage  of  a  rusted  tool,  a  favorite  one,  which  he  had  left  for 
days  out  in  the  rain.  The  harrowing  sight,  aided  by  a  sharp 
reprimand,  sent  him  to  his  room  in  tears.  A  well-meaning  rela- 
tive strove  to  comfort,  but  the  little  battler  with  a  bad  tendency 
made  this  valiant  reply:  "If  you'd  got  such  a  bad  reputation  as 
I  have  for  forgettin',  you'd  cry  too."  Here  a  lx)y  may  learn 
that,  unless  he  splits  the  kindlings,  there  will  be  no  fire  in  the 
morning.  The  girl  will  see  that,  unless  she  learns  to  cook  a  cer- 
tain dish,  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it. 

We  hear  much  of  the  advantage  of  games,  such  as  football 
and  Iwisket-ball.  not  only  for  the  de\-elopment  of  the  body,  but  for 
training  in  self-control,  fair  play,  etc. :   but  do  they  teach  the 
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lessons  that  a  boy  or  girl  can  learn  at  home  in  the  care  of  younger 
children,  so  that  the  mother  may  rest;  in  preparing  food  that  is  to 
be  afterward  enjoyed  by  the  whole  family;  in  helping  to  make 
a  room  spotlessly  clean  and  neat,  that  it  may  diffuse  for  family 
and  guests  that  sense  of  refinement  w^hich  cleanliness  and  good 
taste  can  lend  to  the  simplest  furnishings?  It  is  such  offices  as 
this  that  make  up  the  indefinable  atmosphere  of  home.  To  do  it 
for  those  we  love,  rather  than  to  find  it  done  bv  servants,  is  to 
become  a  loyal  part  of  that  household,  to  be  quickened  in  heart 
and  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  home  for  us  and  ours. 

I  watched  three  little  boys  working  for  a  week  to  build  an 
Indian  tepee  —  cutting  branches,  weaving  in  reeds  brought  from 
the  swamp,  and  finally  building  their  camp-fire  with  infinite  pride. 
Would  they  have  exchanged  this  rude  work  of  their  hands  for  the 
most  perfect  ready-made  house  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  boys  and  girls  of.  our  time  are 
not  receiving  to  such  a  degree  as  is  possible  the  advantage  of  train- 
ing by  means  of  homely  household  arts.  Has  this  fact  any  con- 
nection with  the  widespread  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility? 
The  head  of  a  foundry  laments  it,  it  accounts  for  the  turning 
away  of  young  women  from  training  schools  for  nurses  where  the 
standards  are  high.  You  hear  of  a  frightful  accident,  and  you 
know  before  the  details  come  in  that  ** someone  has  blundered:" 
some  young  man  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  w^orld  has  been 
unable  in  a  moment  of  danger  to  rely  on  a  safe  accumulation  of 
habit  started  in  earlv  vouth.  And  when  we  hear  that  a  noble  man 
has  done  his  duty,  saving  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  thousands,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  has  not  been  consciously  more  heroic  than  the 
blunderer,  but  his  training  has  made  his  duty  easy  and  natural. 

We  hear  the  impatient  ([uestion :  "  But  why  the  household 
arts  for  this  training?  Why  these  common  tasks?  They  are 
(lcx)med  anyway  by  the  trend  of  modern  industrialism.  House- 
work is  all  going  out  of  the  house.''  No;  a  great  deal  is  going 
out  from  our  city  houses  —  all  the  larger,  coarser  processes,  to 
which  machinery  and  wholesale  processes  are  applicable,  as  the 
laundry  and  the  preparation  of  certain  foods.  And  one  of  the 
pressing  tasks  now  waiting  for  women  is  intelligently  to  hasten 
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their  outgoing,  and  to  devise  some  means  of  following  them  and 
obtaining  oversight  and  control  for  the  protection  of  the  family 
health  and  purse.  But  there  are  certain  parts,  as  finer  cookery 
and  the  lighter  cleaning,  that  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  family,  and  so  rerjuire  a  refined  and 
skilful  touch,  that  they  should  be  kept  for  the  meml)ers  of  the 
family,  for  the  education  of  the  younger  ones,  and  to  keep  the 
older  ones  in  touch  with  the  home.  The  mother-teacher  siiould  be 
enabled  to  select  an  environment  that  shall  be  fidl  of  suggestions 
of  family  and  neighborhoo<l  dependence  and  helpfulness,  full  of 
object-lessons  in  applied  science,  with  tasks  to  make  deft  the 
fingers  and  sure  the  eye.  Every  noble  lesson  of  self-control  and 
unselfishness,  all  sympathy  with  lalwr  —  what  should  be  its  dig- 
nity, and  what  is  too  often  its  hard  lot  —  may  Iw  learne<l  and 
expressed  in  these  homely  arts  of  life. 

Marv  Hixmax  Abel. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

A  STATEMENT,  wliich  recently  appeared  in  print,  to  the  effect 
that  the  term  ** cooking"  has  given  place  in  jx^pular  usage  to 
**  domestic  science/ '  conve}'S  a  world  of  meaning  whose  full  force 
should  be  more  generally  understood,  particularly  by  those  who 
intend  to  become  special  teachers. 

There  are  two  points  which  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  at 
the  outset :  first,  cooking  is  not  "  domestic  science,''  no  matter 
what  pretensions  may  be  made  by  those  who  plead  for  its  intro- 
duction into  courses  of  study ;  second,  teachers  must  understand 
the  distinction  between  the  two  terms  before  undertaking  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  work. 

I'he  confusion  in  terms  is  the  source  of  much  misunderstand- 
ing where  courses  of  study  are  under  discussion,  and  to  it  may  be 
traced  much  of  the  disagreement  which  exists  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  subject  for  introduction  into  the  school  curriculum. 

The  number  of  taxpayers,  and  even  of  friends  of  the  public- 
school  system,  is  still  large  who  are  ready  to  assent  to  the  notion 
that  the  preparation  of  food  according  to  fixed  recipes  —  in  other 
words,  *' cooking"  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  —  is  a  subject 
which  the  schools  should  teach.  It  is  their  idea  that  little  girls 
could  thus  be  made  much  more  useful  at  home,  and  would  be 
better  poor  men's  wives;  and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  look  upon 
this  kind  of  instruction  as  the  only  available  way  of  solving  the 
domestic-ser\'ice  problem.  There  is  a  correspondingly  large  num- 
l)er  of  women  who,  having  failed  in  some  vocation,  or  coming 
face  to  face  suddenly  with  the  necessity  of  earning  their  own 
livelihood,  think  that,  by  brushing  up  their  memory  of  the  way 
their  mothers  used  to  cook  and  by  careful  use  of  a  cook-book, 
they  will  become  competent  teachers  of  **  domestic  science."  But, 
no  matter  what  the  practical  man  of  affairs  may  think  of  it  or 
what  the  zealous  charity  worker  may  hope  from  it  as  a  means  of 
uplifting  family  life  among  the  iXK)r,  the  idea  makes  no  real 
progress,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  community  where  it  haS 
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been  put  in  practice,  has  utterly  failed.  Mothers 
daughters  cooking  at  home  demand  that  the  tim 
\k  spent  to  better  advantage.  Mothers  who  loc 
as  a  menial  occupation  —  and  there  are,  unfortu 
them  —  are  not  wilhng  to  have  their  little  girls  de 
fashion.  Accordingly,  the  old-fashioned  notion 
mechanical  process  is  extinct  in  so  far  as  it  tottc 
system  of  education.  And  with  it  must  of  necess 
class  of  women  who  would  enter  upon  the  teachii 
a  makeshift  and  without  any  serious  preliminan 

It  may  be  granted,  then,  that  cooking  in  itseli 
the  schools ;  neither  has  carpentry.  Cook  and 
must  give  up  any  claim  that  their  technical  skill  i 
duties  of  a  teacher. 

Is  the  situation  bettered  by  using  the  largei 
tentious  tenn  "  domestic  science  "  ?  By  no  means 
is  made  in  subject-matter  and  method.  Carpent 
no  more  entitled  to  recognition  when  it  is  termed 
ing."  There  must  be  a  more  vital  change  tha 
merely. 

The  question  then  arises :  What  is  the  real  "  di 
in  which  so  many  good  people  are  interested,  ai 
much  practical  use  and  educational  value  are 
easier  to  say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is.  In  I 
is  not  cooking,  nor  is  it  sewing.  In  the  second  pi 
some  English  authorities  have  assumed,  such  prin 
and  chemistry  as  may  be  applied  or  adapted  to 
and  activities.  In  so  far  as  the  term  may  be  jusi 
the  combination  of  both  ideas,  or  the  applicatio 
mental  principles  of  different  branches  of  scie 
household  activities,  such  as  cooking  and  sewing. 
all.  Such  instruction,  to  be  worthy  of  any  place 
tem.  must  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  tc 
sible  extent  all  of  the  child's  powers  and  enable  h 
of  hinjself  and  his  environment.  It  is  not  enoug 
shall  be  able  to  make  light  and  palatable  baking- 
iior.  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  suffice  for  him 
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the  expansion  of  gases  or  the  reaction  of  chemicals.     He  must 
have  his  interest  aroused  in  the  larger  aspects  of  his  activity. 

The  meaning  of  these  suggestions  and  the  real  end  to  be 
sought  can  be  brought  out  more  fully  by  describing  briefly  the 
qualifications,  natural  and  acquired,  which  the  teacher  should 
possess,  and  whose  importance  she  should  keep  constantly  in 
mind. 

It  is  diflicult  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  those 
qualifications  which  are  natural  and  those  which  are  acquired,  and 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt.  It  may  be  clearly  seen, 
however,  that  unless  the  teacher  has  certain  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  characteristics  on  which  the  special  technical  training  can 
be  based,  her  path  to  success  will  be  a  devious  one,  and  she  will 
often  fail  to  reach  the  goal.  A  complete  analysis  is  not  necessary. 
A  rapid  survey  of  the  most  important  traits  will  serve  the  present 
purpose. 

P^irst,  there  must  be  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  order  and 
system  as  time-savers.  *'  A  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place  "  suggests  a  method  of  activity  which  leads  to  quick 
results.  Too  often,  unfoFtunately,  it  suggests  al.so  a  method 
where  the  system  rather  than  the  result  is  given  the  first  place. 
There  must  be  an  understanding  of  the  distinction  between  the 
essential  and  the  nonessential,  the  real  and  the  trivial,  in  order 
and  svstem.  The  teacher  must  show  in  all  her  activities  that  she 
works  through  system  to  result. 

Closely  allied  with  this  trait  is  a  fine  sense  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness.  Here,  too,  it  is  not  the  thing  itself  that  is  the  end  in 
view,  but  the  result  which  can  be  reached  onlv  bv  this  means.  Not 
only  do  these  qualities  contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of 
physical  health  and  sanitary  conditions,  but  they  are  important 
factors  in  securing  satisfactory  results  in  the  different  household 
activities.  The  real  significance  of  cleanliness  has  been  learned 
by  the  managers  of  great  industrial  processes  which  have  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  food  supplies,  but  its  function  as  a  saver 
of  time,  money,  and  efifort  in  the  household  is  not  yet  fully  appre- 
ciated. The  teacher,  then,  should  not  attempt  to  do  her  w^ork 
without  at  the  same  time  maintaining  high  standards  of  cleanli- 
ness for  herself  and  her  pupil. 
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Another  important  quality,  and  one  that  is  too  fretjuently 
ignored,  is  the  aesthetic  sense.  How  often  a  thing  fails  to  be 
adequately  done  because  it  has  no  element  of  beauty  in  it!  And 
when  we  see  a  person  with  the  gift  of  introducing  a  touch  of 
beauty  into  the  most  commonplace  activity,  how  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  an  act  is  suddenly  revealed!  This  point  needs  special 
emphasis  in  these  days  when  the  so-called  "practical"  value  of 
things  has  led  to  ignoring  in  large  measure  finer  and  higher  tests. 
How  to  combine  the  useful  with  the  beautiful  is  the  problem 
which  e\ery  teacher  should  be  impelled  by  her  own  personal  nec'ls 
to  help  solve. 

Manual  dexterity,  or  facility  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  is  a 
quality  which  must  be  acquired,  if  it  is  not  natural.  Every  motion 
made  by  the  teacher  should  serve  a  definite  end.  Tiie  child  should 
see  that  the  body  can  Ije  the  skilful  servant  of  the  mind.  .'Vimless 
movements  and  nervous  gestures  are  as  much  out  of  place  as 
awkwardness.  Many  a  kitchen  is  wrecked  on  the  Scylta  of  clum- 
siness, but  the  Charybdis  of  ineffective  stir  and  fx)ttering  is  almost 
as  dangerous. 

Another  trait,  or  possibly  it  should  be  called  an  attitude  of 
mind,  which  is  of  importance,  is  joy  in  doing.  Mastery  over 
the  natural  world,  bending  natural  forces  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  pur]>ose.  power  of  self-expression  through  work  —  these  are 
motives  which  lighten  drudgery  and  give  little  place  for  the 
"menial  "  service,  even  if  they  do  not  make  them  entirely  vanish. 
The  teacher  who  is  not  willing  to  turn  her  hand  to  anything,  who 
must  have  a  subordinate  to  wash  up  the  dishes  or  scrub  the  sinks 
because  it  is  beneath  her  dignity  to  do  it,  fails  to  enter  upon  her 
task  in  the  right  spirit.  Unless  her  pupils  see  that  she  has-help 
merely  because  of  the  pressure  of  her  other  work,  she  will  also  fait 
to  teach  that  lesson  which  nearly  every  American  child  most  needs, 
and  often  misses,  in  home  life  —  resjiect  for  honest  work. 

'J'hese  traits,  while  more  or  less  a  gift  of  nature,  may  be 
largely  cultivated  and  developed.  The  teacher  should  watch 
herself  and  supplement  any  natural  deficiency  by  conscientious 
training. 

.Another  desirable  trait  is  the  domestic  instinct,  taken  in  its 
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large  sense.  This  is  a  fondness  for  the  arts  which  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  family,  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  promotion 
of  household  comfort,  a  joy  in  realizing  that  the  home  is  the  center 
and  source  of  the  best  influences  of  society.  Domesticity  is  too 
often  taken  to  mean  a  certain  stupid  and  stupefying  following  of  a 
round  of  household  duties,  a  slaver\'  to  the  inanimate  world,  a 
blindness  to  interests  outside  the  home.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  not  strange  that  it  does  not  prove  attractive  to  girls  of  brain 
power  and  executive  ability,  nor  hold  women  of  tried  efficiency. 
The  time  has  come  when,  in  addition  to  the  willingness  to  use  the 
home  as  a  channel  for  the  expression  of  all  the  highest  powers, 
there  shall  be  study  and  attention  given  to  the  real  significance  of 
family  and  domestic  life.  The  day  has  passed  when  a  woman 
may  be  made  to  feel  that  if  she  uses  a  wornout  stocking  for  a 
scrubbing  cloth  instead  of  darning  it,  or  buys  a  loaf  of  bread 
instead  of  using  the  last  of  the  limited  store  of  strength  to  make  it 
at  home,  she  is  guilty  of  undermining  the  foundations  of  human 
society. 

This  leads  further  to  a  study  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
historic  forces  which  aflfect  the  home  and  its  place  in  society.  It 
may  be  true  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  l^ecoming  lost  in  vague 
generalities,  and  losing  sight  of  the  practical  details  which  make 
up  the  daily  round  of  domestic  activity,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
so  absorbed  in  the  mechanical  performance  of  household  duties 
as  to  fail  to  see  their  significance  and  fulfil  them  with  a  sense  of 
proportion  or  a  right  standard  of  values;  but  the  latter  is  an  error 
more  frec[uently  made,  as  well  as  a  delusion  often  ranked  as  a 
virtue.  There  is  very  little  danger  that  the  teacher  who  is;  to 
bring  the  activities  of  the  home  into  line  with  the  general  march 
of  human  progress  will  have  too  wide  a  knowledge  of  the  lessons 
of  history,  the  teachings  of  economics,  or  the  programs  of  stu- 
dents of  societv. 

Finally,  the  teacher  must  give  herself  the  best  ix>ssible  training 
in  those  sciences  which  contribute  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  needed 
in  the  administration  of  the  household  or  the  control  of  its  activi- 
ties. Chemistry,  physics,  lJ)otany,  physiology,  bacteriolog)',  are 
all  sciences  which  find  their  highest  and  best  expression  in  house- 
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hold  life.  No  learning  conies  amiss.  Many  of  the  simplest 
processes  of  the  household  are  still  not  fully  understood,  and  the 
progressive  teacher  and  housekeeper  must  keep  herself  in  the 
closest  possible  touch  with  all  the  advances  of  science. 

This  survey  of  the  needed  qualifications  of  the  teacher  is  not 
intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  looking 
forward  to  entering  this  field  of  service,  nor  yet  to  induce  those 
who  have  already  started  on  their  preparation  to  turn  back.  Its 
real  purpose  is  far  different.  It  should  arouse  fresh  enthusiasm, 
new  courage,  and  untiring  effort  to  prove  worthy  of  a  work  which 
offers  such  boundless  opportunities  for  personal  attainment  and 
social  service. 

Marion  Talbot. 

The  University  of  Chicwm. 
Department  of  Household  AdminJstraiion. 


THE   RELATION    OF   LANGUAGE   TO   THE    MOTOR 

PROCESSES. 

The  child's  receptive  sensory  experiences  are  much  greater  in 
number  than  his  motor  attitudes.  The  numerous  elements  of  his 
environment  pour  in  upon  him  through  his  senses;  he  is  attracted 
by  people,  objects,  and  activities  innumerable,  but  his  intimate 
relations  with  these  through  direct  participation  in  their  qualities 
and  activities  are  limited. 

His  first  motor  adjustments  are  formed  in  resixDuse  to  his 
mother's  care,  and  in  endeavoring  to  manipulate  playthings  and 
food.  With  these  he  feels  an  intimacy  gained  chiefly  through 
tactual  and  muscular  adjustment.  Mother  is  to  him  a  presence 
which  in  its  movements  and  touch  calls  from  him  those  bodily 
attitudes  and  feelings  which  harmonize  with  his  need  of  loving, 
protecting  care.  The  ball  is  more  a  thing  which  his  fingers 
curve  around,  which  yields  to  pressure,  which  causes  his  eyes 
to  move  up  and  down  as  it  bounces,  or  to  follow  as  it  rolls, 
than  an  objective  thing  of  color  or  mass.  Thus  it  happens 
that,  as  the  ever-varying  elements  of  his  environment  continu- 
ally assail  him  through  his  senses,  he  tends  to  react  to  all  of 
these  through  his  few  acquired  mofor  adjustments.  He  gathers 
into  a  class  or  concept  many  things  which  upon  closer  relationship 
he  finds  call  from  him  motor  attitudes  different  from  those 
through  which  he  felt  he  understood  them.  The  apple  is  a  ball 
until  his  active  acquaintance  w-ith  it  calls  into  being  new  sensa- 
tions, new  motor  adjustments.  The  child's  first  words,  therefore, 
stand  for  vague  concepts,  but  later,  as  he  discovers  that  all  the 
elements  of  his  concept  do  not  assimilate  with  his  motor  attitude, 
that  the  apple  does  not  bounce  when  thrown  on  the  floor,  that  it  is 
not  forthcoming  in  its  fragrant  sweetness  when  called  for  as  ball, 
but  that  it  calls  forth  from  him  new  activities,  his  ideas  of  identity 
tend  to  become  corrected,  and  objects  ix)ssessing  for  him  more  of 
individuality  detach  themselves  from  his  first  concept.  Through 
new  motor  adjustments  he  discriminates  more  and  more  clearly, 
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discovering  differences,  particulars,  as  well  as  resemblances,  gen- 
erals, acquiring  percepts  out  of  concepts,  each  percept.  ho\ve\er, 
forming  the  basis  for  a  new  concept.  Ball  no  longer  inclmies 
apples  and  oranges:  tbese  now  have  life-meaning  to  him  through 
his  active  e.\penence  with  their  individual  properties  of  color, 
oilor,  softness,  sweetness,  juiciness,  and  structure.  Thus,  as  liis 
motor  attitudes  become  more  numerous,  his  classes  become  more 
numerous,  through  constant  motor  testing  they  are  continually 
subject  to  change  and  correction,  until  finally  he  finds  that  there 
are  certain  experiences,  certain  elements,  which  imder  all  con- 
ditions call  out  from  him  the  same  reactions.  This  sameness  of 
motor  feeling  is  the  test  of  identity,  and  objects  calling  it  forth 
are  to  him  identical  and  form  a  true  concept. 

language  then  registers  or  formulates  in  thought  these  motor 
attitudes,  words  increasing,  as  classes  increase,  by  individuals 
separating  from  classes,  and  in  turn  becoming  the  bases  for  new 
classes.  And  only  in  so  far  as  words  may  be  interprete<i  through 
life-experience  are  they  available  as  forms  of  expression  through 
which  to  impart  or  acquire  thought. 

Dr.  Dewey,  in  The  Prhitary-Bducatioii  Fcitch.  warns  against 
the  "  isolation  of  material  found  in  books  from  the  material  which 
the  child  experiences  in  life  itself  —  the  forcing  of  the  former 
upon  the  child  before  he  has  well  organized  powers  of  dealing 
with  the  latter."  Our  analysis  of  the  child's  acquisition  of  words 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  reasons  for  Dr.  Dewey's  position 
regarding  too  early  reading  or  study  from  books. 

The  presentation  of  words  to  the  child  before  he  has  ha<l 
experience  with  the  realities  which  the  words  stand  for  cannot 
fail  to  result  in  a  vague  or  alti^ether  wrong  conception  of  them. 
Like  his  first  experience  with  things,  he  will  interpret  words 
through  wrong  motor  channels,  or  some  one  word'  which  has 
motor  significance  for  him  will  influence  his  thought  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  dominate  the  sentence,  giving  him  a  wrong  construc- 
tion; or  words  will  become  mere  memory  forms,  with  no  motor 
link  connecting  them  with  life.  This  last  state  would  seem  to 
explain  the  condition  of  children  who  learn  to  read  readily,  but 
who  lack  appreciation  of  what  they  read:  they  actpiire  the  power 
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of  remembering  the  forms  of  words,  which  have  little  or  no  life- 
content  for  them. 

The  acquisition  of  empty  or  vagiie  words  tends  to  develop 
satisfaction  in  trivial  or  fanciful  interpretations,  and  a  feeling  of 
helplessness  in  dealing  with  content,  which  for  the  mind  sensitive 
to  meanings  is  rich  with  wholesome  truth.  And  because  the 
power  of  keen  appreciation  is  lacking  or  defective,  as  Dr.  Dewey 
states,  there  is  a  "tendency  to  elevate  the  sensational  and  tran- 
siently interesting  above  the  valuable  and  permanent."  Reading 
degenerates  into  a  habit  of  passively  viewing  trains  of  images  and 
situations,  which,  being  sedative  in  nature,  do  not  tend  to  inspire 
thought,  do  not  arouse  the  mind  to  a  questioning  attitude  con- 
cerning true  ideas  of  life. 

In  line  with  the  analysis  of  the  acquisition  of  meaning  in 
words,  one  concludes  that  much  oral  expression  regarding  things 
of  actual  experience  in  the  child's  life  will  develop  in  him  a  feeling 
for  the  meaning  of  words  —  words  which,  when  heard  or  uttered, 
will  tingle  with  feeling  of  actual  life-relations  —  a  condition  of 
appreciation  attained  only  through  having  lived  the  experience 
or  state  which  the  word  expresses. 

Fruitful  of  such  results  are  the  free  discussions  arising  from 
planting  seeds,  from  w-atching  their  growth,  participating  in  their 
delights  of  flower  or  fruit,  and  investigating  their  methods  of  per- 
petuation. Not  less  inspiring  to  thought  and  talk  are  the  hours 
devoted  to  contriving  and  constructing  objects  of  use  and  interest 
to  the  children.  The  consultations  over  devices  for  overcoming 
difficulties,  or  the  plans  formed  for  enjoying  the  finished  product, 
necessitate  an  oral  expression  born  of  the  needs  and  pleasures  of 
co-operation. 

The  improved  conditions  in  our  primary  grades  where  the 
little  children  are  no  longer  doomed  to  writing,  numbers,  and 
silence,  are  encouraging,  but  are  we  not  even  yet  too  prone  to 
think  that  the  book  is  the  all-important  factor  in  school  education, 
and  the  number  of  pages  mastered  at  an  early  date  the  mark  of 
real  progress?  Should  we  not  afford  opportunity  for  more 
varied  self-activity  and  thought,  as  it  evolves  in  games,  in  study 
of  nature,  in  construction  of  objects  and  in  social  intercourse? 
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It  seeiiis  reasonable  to  think  that  after  a  large  experience  in 
sncli  oral  expression,  where  language  is  ever  the  utterance  of 
trnllis  fraught  with  life-experience,  the  child  would  easily  and 
naturally  turn  to  written  language,  literature  suited  to  his  experi- 
ence, and,  through  a  well-established  habit  of  expressing  thought, 
in  turn  appropriate  the  thought  as  thus  presented. 

Julia  P,  McEaciiron. 

P.\RKSiDf.  School, 
Chicago. 


NEURO-MUSCULAR  EDUCATION  OR  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

It  was  while  serving  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Chicago 
in  the  capacity  of  superintendent  and  caring  for  little  waifs  that 
iny  attrition  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  physical 
development  for  backward  babies  and  children,  and  while  work- 
ing out  a  system  of  mild  exercise  for  these  defective  children  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  neuro-muscular  education  or  development. 

Commencing  with  a  baby,  say,  six  months  old,  and  continu- 
ing through  all  those  years  when  the  child  plays  around  the  house, 
before  it  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school  and  before  the  brain  is 
taxed  by  any  mental  effort,  a  mild  but  effective  course  of  exercise 
can  be  given  to  a  child  that  will  develop  its  nervous  and  muscular 
systems,  and  give  it  mental  strength  and  endurance. 

In  neuro-muscular  education  or  development  there  arc  certain 
principles  involved : 

1.  The  principle  of  sequence. —  Neuro-muscular  education  is 
a  developmental  process  of  infancy  and  childhood  merging  into 
the  physical  training  of  youth  and  young  manhood.  While  the 
activities  of  childhood  lead  to  the  actual  growth  and  development 
of  the  body  and  brain,  the  activities  of  the  adult  serve  only  to 
maintain  the  brain  and  muscles  in  a  healthy  condition.  It  thus 
becomes  evident  that  the  problem  of  the  order  of  certain  exer- 
cises or  the  secjuence  of  activities  is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 

2.  The  principle  of  reciprocity. —  There  exists  between  the 
nervous  and  muscular  development  a  reciprocal  relation ;  that  is, 
there  can  be  no  muscular  development  without  a  corresponding 
development  of  the  nervous  system,  nor  can  there  be  a  well- 
balanced  development  of  the  nervous  system  without  a  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  system.  The  natural  activity  of  the  infant 
or  child  involves  the  exercise  of  both  muscles  and  brain.  The 
muscles  develop  in  size  and  strength  because  of  this  exercise,  and 
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the  brain  cells  develop  in  size  and  precision  of  action  while  guiding 
the  muscles.  Thus  the  brain  and  the  muscles  of  the  child  develop 
together,  each  Jielping  the  other.  The  muscular  and  nervous 
system  are  interdependent.  Muscular  activity  is  always  accom- 
panied by  activity  in  the  nerve  centers  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  Through  this  reciprocal  inlluence  of  muscular  activity, 
large  areas  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  are  developed  in 
infancy  and  early  childhood.  Unless  developed  through  muscular 
activity,  they  remain  undeveloped;  and  unless  developed  in  child- 
hood, their  growth  is  difficult  and  imperfect.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  allowing  to  little  children  that  exercise  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  early  instincts  of  activity. 

These  natural  instincts  are  a  safe  guide  in  directing  and  pro- 
viding for  this  exercise  —  as  to  when  to  take  exercise,  and  also 
as  to  when  to  refrain  from  exercise,  thus  avoiding  overtraining. 
Nature  has  given  to  all  children  the  instincts  of  activity ;  and  after 
many  experiments  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
practical  way  of  giving  neuro-muscular  education  to  an  infant 
is  by  utilizing  its  instincts  of  activity.  To  do  this  I  provide  suit- 
able environment  and  attractive  apparatus,  and  allow  the  child  to 
be  wholly  governed  by  its  natural  instincts  and  inclinations  in 
the  taking  of  exercise  and  in  refraining  from  exercise.  By  this 
plan  I  have  found  tliat  overtraining  can  be  avoided  and  effective 
exercise  given  with  perfect  safety,  and  satisfactory  growth  and 
development  may  be  secured  for  all  little  children.  My  plans  are 
not  for  a  select  few  of  the  stronger  children  to  be  crowded  for- 
ward into  phenomenal  development  of  doubtful  value,  but  neuro- 
muscular education  should  help  all  of  the  weak  ones,  as  well  as 
the  strong  ones,  and  bring  them  all  up  to  a  common  standard  of 
excellence  in  mental  and  physical  development. 

Imitation  is  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  in  a  year-old  baby, 
and  it  may  be  utilized  as  an  incentive  to  stimulate  the  initiative 
instincts  of  activity  in  a  backward  baby.  If  your  baby  is  back- 
ward about  creeping  or  talking,  it  can  easily  be  cured  by  bringing 
in  your  neighbor's  baby  of  the  same  age  or  a  little  younger  (not 
older,  for  children  learn  more  readily  from  those  younger  than 
from  those  older),  and  let  them  play  together  on  the  floor  or  in 
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the  cradle.  Repeat  the  visit  often,  if  necessary.  After  the  little 
visitor  has  gone  away,  your  baby  will  remember  and  try  to  .imi- 
tate all  of  the  visiting  baby's  activities.  Companionship  of  equals 
is  sometimes  essential  to  awaken  a  backward  baby,  and  com- 
panionship is  of  itself  a  good  brain-developer  for  a  baby,  and  a 
series  of  baby  parties  is  the  simplest  and  most  natural  means  of 
development. 

ORDER  OF  PHYSICAL  GROWTH  IN  CHILDREN. 

A  six-months'  baby  carries  to  its  mouth  everything  it  gets  in 
its  hands,  not  to  eat  it,  but  to  test  it,  and  these  early  voluntary 
movements  of  a  baby's  hands  should  be  cultivated  by  giving  it 
something  to  hold  in  its  hands  and  play  with.  To  develop  its 
hand-  and  finger-grip,  it  can  be  taught  to  reach  out  its  hands  for 
what  it  sees  by  suspending  bright-colored  toys  over  it  in  its  crib. 

A  six  months'  baby  should  be  dressed  in  short  clothes  to  allow 
it  to  flex  the  hips  and  kick  freely.  Flexing  of  the  shoulders  and 
hips  is  quite  necessary  to  a  baby's  health  and  growth.  Kicking 
can  be  cultivated  by  stretching  a  newspaper  across  the  top  of  the 
crib  within  reach  of  the  baby's  feet.  It  will  soon  learn  to  kick 
this  paper  to  hear  it  rattle.  Pulling  off  its  stockings  involves  the 
combined  exercise  of  its  hands  and  legs,  and  it  develops  the 
muscles  of  shoulders,  back,  and  hips.  To  encourage  it,  sew  a 
bright-colored  button  to  the  toe  of  each  stocking  for  the  baby  to 
play  with,  having  pinned  these  garments  securely  to  the  clothing. 

To  arouse  a  sluggish  baby,  sew  a  small  sleigh  bell  to  the  toe 
of  each  stocking,  and  place  under  the  heels  a  pad  to  prevent 
bruising  when  it  kicks  the  floor.  Take  care  not  to  leave  the  bells 
on  too  long  —  not  longer  than  half  an  hour  at  the  most  —  for  the 
pliable  muscles  of  a  growing  child  are  peculiarly  liable  to  over- 
training. If  you  find  that  the  baby  favors  one  foot  more  than  the 
other,  take  off  the  bell  on  that  side  and  leave  the  other  one  on  for  a 
longer  time,  to  keep  the  development  balanced.  This  exercise  is 
simply  to  stimulate  the  child's  instinctive  activity.  This  is  the 
basis  of  all  early  fundamental  development  both  of  brains  and 
of  muscle. 

After  wearing  the  bells  for  a  few  times,  the  baby  will  get 
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strong  enough  to  roll.  Rolling  on  the  floor  is  a  baby's  first 
etfort  in  ioconiotion,  and  it  is  very  important  as  a  preparation  for 
creeping.  Lying  on  its  stomach  will  strengthen  its  stomach 
muscles,  and  pressing  on  the  floor  with  its  hands  will  expand  the 
chest  and  strengthen  the  breathing  muscles.  It  will  correct  any 
posterior  spinal  curvature  which  the  baby  may  have  contracted 
while  being  carried  in  the  nurse's  arms,  by  giving  tlie  spine  a 
counter-anterior  bend.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  rolling  baby 
develops  the  e.\tensor  muscles  is  almost  beyond  belief,  lor  it  takes 
only  a  few  hours  to  bring  them  out. 

The  next  step  to  be  gained  in  a  baby's  development  is  the 
sitting  position,  and  an  active  roller  will  soon  be  able  to  sit  up  on 
the  floor.  Do  not  prop  the  baby  up  with  pillows,  but  leave  it  free 
to  lie  down  when  its  back  gets  tired.  Do  not  help  it  to  rise  to  a 
sitting  position,  no  matter  how  sweetly  it  may  ask  for  assistance; 
you  only  retard  its  motor  ability  by  helping  it;  but  place  it  on  a 
rug  not  too  soft,  and  let  it  roll.  It  has  muscles  enough,  and  it 
will  find  a  way  to  get  up  as  soon  as  it  makes  the  mental  effort  to 
control  the  muscles. 

A  sitting  baby  soon  learns  to  creep.  Creeping  on  the  floor 
is  nature's  own  contrivance  to  give  neiiro-muscular  development 
to  a  baby.  Every  baby  should  be  dressed  in  a  creeping-apron, 
and  be  given  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  creep,  bright  sunny 
rooms,  well  heated,  and  free  from  cold  drafts  over  the  floor. 

The  creeping  age  is  the  first  great  crisis  in  a  baby's  life.  It 
is  the  time  when  three  important  physiological  changes  are  affect- 
ing its  health:  it  is  being  weaned,  it  is  cutting  its  teeth,  and  its 
head  is  closing.  Nature  has  provided  the  exercise  of  creeping  to 
counteract  the  weakening  influence  of  this  trying  period.  Creep- 
ing brings  into  play  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  except  those  of 
the  feet.  It  aids  digestion  and  gives  physical  endurance.  It  also 
conduces  to  sound,  healthful  sleep,  and  has  thereby  a  tonic  effect 
upon  the  brain.  A  baby  should  not  be  weaned  imtil  it  has  learned 
to  creep:  and  if  it  does  not  of  itself  learn  to  creep,  it  can  be  taught 
to  creep  by  seeing  another  baby  creep. 

Hitching  babies  are  backward  babies,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  them  become  feeble-minded.     Hitching  is  a  danger  signal 
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thrown  out  by  nature  that  should  not  be  disregarded.  If  it  is 
caused  by  the  child's  l^eing  carried  too  much  in  the  nurse's  arms, 
it  is  not  serious,  and  it  may  be  cured  by  teaching  the  baby  to  creep 
before  the  brain  closes.  But  if  it  is  caused  by  retarded  brain- 
development,  and  the  brain  closes  early,  the  case  is  doubtful. 

Stair-climbing  is  good  exercise  for  a  baby,  if  it  is  not  over- 
done. It  is  especially  good  for  a  heavy-weight  baby  that  is  slow 
alx)Ut  learning  to  walk.  All  babies  will  climb  the  stairs,  if  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  stand  upon 
their  feet,  and  they  will  often  give  a  scream  of  delight  as  they 
approach  the  stairs  on  all  fours;  but  it  is  severe  exercise,  and 
they  should  not  be  urged  beyond  their  own  inclination. 

The  summer  baby  goes  through  his  gymnastics  well  enough 
on  the  floor,  which  is  the  appropriate  place  for  him  to  roll,  creep, 
stand,  and  walk.  In  winter,  however,  babies  are  liable  to  take 
hard  colds  when  allowed  to  play  upon  the  floor.  I  have  often 
lain  dow-n  up^jn  the  floor  with  my  baby  just  to  test  the  cold  draft 
of  air  that  comes  in  every  time  an  outside  door  is  opened  and 
follow^s  along  the  floor,  and  I  know  that  the  cold  floor  is  a  dan- 
gerous place  for  a  baby  in  the  winter  season.  As  a  consequence, 
the  winter  babies  are  held  in  the  arms  of  their  elders  altogether 
t(XD  much.  To  carry  a  baby  about  continually,  or  to  confine  its 
hands  and  feet  in  heavy  wraps,  is  very  undesirable;  and  to  keep 
it  sitting  in  a  high  chair  for  a  long  stretch  of  time  is  highly  injuri- 
ous. When  thus  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  movements  necessary 
to  its  grow'th,  it  loses  perceptibly  powder  of  initiation  action.  As  a 
result  of  these  conditions,  the  development  of  winter  babies  is 
often  seriously  retarded. 

Especially  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  winter  babies,  I  designed 
and  built  the  "cradle  car.''  It  is  a  crib  on  wheels  —  a  bed  by 
night  and  a  car  by  day.  It  is  a  miniature  portable  playroom 
especially  suited  for  cradle  athletics.  It  gives  the  baby  a  suitable 
place  in  cold  weather  for  rolling,  creeping,  clinging  by  the  hands, 
and  climbing  up  to  a  standing  position.  A  lively  creeping  baby 
will  soon  be  able  to  pull  itself  up  to  its  knees  and  then  to  a 
standing  position. 

Clinging  by  the  hands  is  another  of  nature's  contrivances  to 
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give  neuro-imiscular  education  to  a  baby.  The  hand-grip  of  a 
baby  is  the  best  index  of  the  normal  condition  of  its  brain,  and 
any  exercise  that  will  develop  the  hand-  and  finger-grip  will  also 
develop  the  sensorial  faculties  of  the  brain,  such  as  susceptibility 
to  receive  and  retain  impressions.  Therefore,  the  more  the  baby 
chngs  to  the  sides  of  the  car  witliotit  fatigue,  the  better;  and  it 
should  not  be  assisted,  but  be  allowed  to  climb  up  of  its  own 
initiative.  The  muscles  will  do  their  part  as  soon  as  the  brain  is 
ready  to  guide  and  direct  them. 

Ne.\t  in  the  order  of  physical  growth  is  climbing.  The  baby 
whose  hands  have  been  developed  by  chnging  will  soon  begin  to 
climb  upon  the  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture  about  the 
house,  and  it  needs  a  chair  it  can  climb  into  and  out  of  in  safety. 
When  my  baby  was  fifteen  months  old,  I  fixed  her  high  chair  so 
she  could  climb  into  it  at  meal  times.  She  took  as  naturally  to  it 
as  to  creeping  and  clinging,  and  used  it  at  every  meal,  climbing 
into  it  and  out  of  it  without  assistance.  It  developed  the  flexor 
and  gripping  muscles  of  the  forearm,  and  the  lifting  and  pushing 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  back  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  her  an 
erect  carriage.  It  developed  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  rounded  out 
her  ribs  all  the  way  from  her  breastbone  to  her  backbone,  and 
increased  her  lungs  in  size  and  strength.  Finally,  it  developed 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  hips,  thighs,  and  legs.  High-chair 
climbing  increases  the  digestive  powers  of  the  child,  so  it  can 
assimilate  a  larger  percentage  of  the  food  it  eats.  It  also  stimu- 
lates respiration  and  circulation.  By  this  means  the  brain  is 
nourished  by  more  abundant  and  richer  blood,  and  it  is  developed 
and  strengthened  so  that  it  is  better  prepared  to  receive  the 
impressions  and  sensations  that  come  to  it  through  the  senses; 
and  a  more  vigorous  mind  is  the  result.  The  brightening  of  the 
child's  intellect  is  quite  noticeable  after  using  the  chair  for  a  few 
months. 

To  make  the  high-chair  climbing  more  effective,  I  made  a 
chair  toboggan  slide  of  it  for  use  in  rainy  weather,  when  children 
are  confined  to  the  house  and  miss  their  out-of-door  exercises  and 
the  exhilarating  effects  of  the  sunshine,  I  attached  an  ironing- 
board  to  the  front  of  the  chair  and  waxed  the  upper  side  with 
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fl(3or  wax,  and  the  children  climb  up  and  through  the  chair  and 
slide  down.  The  pleasure  of  sliding  down  induces  them  to  climb 
up  many  times,  and  the  continuous  climbing  gives  them  the 
needed  exercise.  The  toboggan  is  set  up  in  the  living-room, 
where  the  child  can  have  the  company  of  its  mother  when  it  takes 
the  exercise;  and,  when  not  in  use,  the  slide-board  may  be  hung 
up  in  the  closet  and  the  high  chair  returned  to  the  dining-room. 

Next  in  order  of  physical  growth  I  have  found  that  szvinging 
offers  many  opportunities  for  juvenile  gymnastics.  With  that 
end  in  view,  I  made  a  single-pole  swing  to  hang  in  a  doorway. 
Such  a  swing  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  five-year-old  child  to 
exercise  upon  w^hen  it  cannot  play  out-of-doors.  The  incon- 
venience of  having  it  in  the  doorway  is  only  temporary,  for  it  is 
easily  disconnected  and  removed  when  not  in  use.  Standing  on 
the  footboard,  one  or  two  children  can  use  it  and  find  both  exer- 
cise and  amusement.  It  proved  to  be  a  good  all-around  developer. 
It  gives  the  little  boys  an  elastic  step  and  manly  tread.  It  is  good 
for  girls  also.  It  gives  them  a  good  poise  upon  their  feet  and  a 
graceful  gait  in  walking.  And,  best  of  all,  it  continues  to  develop 
the  hand-grip  of  the  children,  with  a  corresponding  development 
of  the  brain  and  central  nervous  system. 

My  own  daughter  was  undersized  at  one  year  of  age,  and 
quite  frail  and  delicate.  After  six  years  of  neuro-muscular  edu- 
cation she  is  a  little  amazon,  and  she  leads  in  her  class  in  school. 

Fundamental  physical  culture  or  neuro-muscular  education  is 
good  for  all  children,  the  strong  ones  as  well  as  the  weak  ones. 
The  culture  of  a  child's  body  and  brain  is  most  important,  for  it 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  growth  and  development  is  built 
in  after-years,  and  nature  has  provided  for  this  in  the  early 
instincts  of  activity  in  the  child.  It  gives  health  to  the  invalid 
child,  bodily  strength  to  the  delicate  child,  acuteness  to  the  dull 
child,  a  forward  impulse  to  the  backward  child,  and  keenness  and 
power  of  initiative  to  the  indifferent  child. 

P.  F.  Chase. 

Berwyn,  III. 
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Education  as  Adjuslmcnt.    By  M.  V.  O'Shea.    New  York ;    Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.    Pp.  317.    $1.50. 

In  this  volume  by  Frofciisor  O'Shra  we  have  a  dUlinct  contribulion  to  the 
philosophy  of  education.  It  is  both  critical  and  constructive.  Professor  O'Shea 
considers  in  Pan  I  the  data  for  a  science  of  education.  He  passes  in  critical 
review  those  principles  which  he  terms  "the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  education." 
He  finds  that  muchi  whiph  We  think  decidedly  modern  is 
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that  have  come  up  to  us  unchanged  through  the  s 
He  believes  that  the  great  experiments  made  by  nations  in  civjlii; 
.cational  procedure  furnish  many  invaluable  data  for  the  guidance  of  the  edu- 

II  today.  Biography  is  rich  in  suggestion,  setting  forth  the  influences  which 
have  molded  the  lives  of  individuals.  Recent  experiments  in  education  ate  weighed 
and  found  decidedly  not  wanting  in  scientific  data  for  education.  Such  classical 
studies  as  those  of  Cattell,  Goldscheidcr  and  Mueller,  Quanta.  Bryan  and  Harter, 
Shinn,  Hall,  Lukens,  Dewey.  Sully,  el  a'.,  are  instanced.  These  experiments  relate 
to  processes  involved  in  reading,  learning  language,  drawing,  etc.  Several  experi- 
mental schools  of  education  are  noted.  He  has  great  faith  in  the  child-stud; 
movement.      Finally    the    '"  evolutionary    principle    has    rendered    great    service    to 

education It  has  pointed  out  conclusively,  for  most  men  at  any  rate,  that 

the  requisite  for  successful  living  is  adjustment  10  the  environing  world  of  people 

In  Part  II  he  considers  the  various  aims  of  education,  as  suggested  by 
psychology,  neurology,  sociology,  ethics,  the  doctrine  of  utility,  and  of  formal 
discipline.  Abstract  formal  discipline  cannot  be  the  end  of  education,  since  train- 
ing is  special  in  its  effects.  There  must  be  continuous  adjustment  of  the  individual 
to  his  particular  environment.  Primarily  this  is  a  biological  process,  but  among 
human  beings  it  becomes  a  social  adjustment.  Education  in  the  large  sense 
involves  biological  adaptation,  though  in  the  narrower  and  more  usual  sense  it 
implies  only  the  conscious  processes  of  adjustment,  and  these  are  social.  The 
supreme  end  of  education,  then,  is  social  adjustment,  and  the  school  the  institution 
far  excellence  where  this  is  accomplished. 

In  Part  III  some  of  the  methods  of  attaining  adjustment  are  studied.  This 
is  mainly  exemplified  through  methods  of  intellectual  .icquisition.  though  the 
social  environment  in  its  relations  is  considered.  Professor  O'Shea  disclaims  'the 
desirability  of  dissecting  and  cataloguing  the  powers  of  the  mind,  or  even  analyti- 
cally describing  them  for  a  study  of  educative  adjustments.  Mind  is  treated  as 
dynamic  and  functional  rather  than  as  static.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we 
should  not  expect  a  discussion  of  ■'  the  perception,"  "  memory,"  '"  the  imagination," 
etc.  We  are  ciuite  prepared  for  such  chapters  as  "  The  Natural  History  of  Certain 
Typical  Senses,"  "  The  Retention  and  Abridgment  of  Experiences,"  "  Appercep- 
tion as  the  Essential  Process,"  etc.  The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  comes  in 
for  a  most  searching  treatment.  Professor  O'Shea  has  many  times  uttered  some 
telling  arguments  in  denunciation  of  its  false  assumptions,  but  in  this  book  he  has 
dealt  the  most  forceful  blow  —  its  death-b'ow,  we  hope. 

This  book  is  doubtless  the  nearest  approach  to  a  treatise  on  the  icience  of 
education  that  has  been  produced.  We  have  had  many  on  Iheories  of  education. 
It  is  distinctly  of  college  grade,  and  not  at  all  akin  to  those  numberless  books 
which  deal  in  platitudes,  or  those  others  saturated  with  scholastic  or  Hegelian 
philosophy,  and  whose  greatest  points  of  strength  are  their  ultra-refined  webs  of 
logic  spun  from  arm-chair  philosophy.  The  literary  tone  of  the  book  is  excellent. 
Fnederick  E.  Bolton. 

The  State  Univefsitv  oi-  Iowa. 
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THE  HILL  OF  TARIK  IN  AMERICA, 

By  Hekbekt  S.  Houston. 

{With  Photographic  lUustroliOHS  by  Arthur  HowUt.) 

Fbou  Matleira  the  ship's  course  was  straight  for  the  Mediterraneaii.    Amoog 
those  on  board,  bound  for  the  Orient,  were  a  New  York  publisher  and  a  bright 
boy  from  the  West,  eager  for  all  the  new  ughts  of  the  Old  Woild  ahead.    As  the 
land  breezes  caught  the  pen- 
nant at  the  masthead,  the 
boy  scanned  the  eastern  hor- 
izon and  he  kept  it  up  for 
hours. 

"What  are  you  looking 
for  so  bard?"  inquired  the 
publisher. 

"Oh,  I  want  to  see  that 
big  sign  of  the  Prudential  ou 
Gibraltar,'*  and  the  boy  still 
peered  into  the  east.  When 
at  last  the  great  rock,  the  Hill 
of  Tank  the  Saracen,  lifted 
its  head  above  the  ocean,  the 
boy  searched  in  vain  for  the 
sign  he  was  sure  be  would 
see.  For  him,  &s  for  all  other 
Americans  who  read  the  mag- 
azines, the  Prudential  was 
inseparably  associated  with 
Gibraltar.  And  this  associa- 
tion has  made  the  rock  and 
the  insurance  company  al- 
most interchangeable  terms, 
simply  because  each  sug- 
gested strength.  But  the 
American  Gibraltar  achieved 
its  strength  in  a  few  years  by 

dauntless  human  endeavor,  while  the  slow  accretions  of  ages  gave  s' 
namesake,  the  mighty  Hill  of  Tank. 

Ten  ;rears  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War — a  period  so  recent  that  its  history 
has  scarcely  been  written — the  Prudential  was  established  in  Newark.  As  if 
foreknowing  the  great  rock  to  which  it  would  grow,  it  began  its  foundation  in  a 
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baaement  office.  It  was  like  the  begiiming  of  the  New  York  Hvald  by  Bennett, 
the  elder,  in  a  basement  on  Ann  Street.  But  it  would  be  an  idle  play  with  words 
to  make  a  basement  office  the  real  foundation  of  the  Prudential.  It  was  something 
much  deeper  down  than  that — nothing  else  than  the  bed-rock  American  princi- 
ple of  democracy.  The  Prudential  applied  the  democratic  principle  to  life  insur- 
ance. As  Senator  Dryden,  of 
I  New  Jersey,  the  founder  of 
the  company,  has  said:  "Life 
insurance  is  of  the  most  value 
when  most  widely  distributed. 
The  Prudential  and  the  com- 
panies like  it  are  cultivating 
broadly  and  soundly  among 
the  masses  the  idea  of  life- 
insurance  protection.  To 
them  is  being  carried  the  gos- 
pel of  self-help,  protection, 
and  a  higher  life." 

And  what  has  been  the 
result  of  the  democratic 
American  principle  worked 
oat  in  life  insurance?  In 
1875  the  '.first  policy  was 
written  in  the  Prudential. 
At  the  end  of  1903  there  were 
5i447>3^  policies  in  force  on 
the  books  of  the  company, 
representing  nearly  &  billion 
dollars.  The  assets  in  1876 
were  $3,333,  while jj twenty- 
seven  years  later,  in  1903, 
tfiey  were  more  than  30,000  times  greater,  or  $73,713,435.44,  the  liabilities  at  the 
sametimebemg  $63,578,410.81.  This  is  a  record  of  growth  that  is  without  prece- 
dent in  insurance  and  that  b  hard  to  match  in  the  whole  range  of  industry. 
The  rise  of  the  Prudential  to  greatness  reads  like  a  romance  in  big  figures,  but, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  record  of  business  expansion  that  has  been  as  natural  as  the 
growth  of  an  oak.  To  say  that,  in  ten  years,  the  company's  income  grew  from 
something  more  than  $9,000,000  a  year  to  more  than  $39,000,000  last  year  is 
amazing  as  a  general  statement,  but  when  made  in  relation  to  the  broad  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  growth  has  been  based,  there  is  no  mystery  about  it;  but 
there  is  in  it,  from  the  day  when  the  principles  were  planted  in  Newark  until 
these  great  harvest  days,  the  genuine  American  s^nrit  of  achievement,  strong, 
hopeful,  and  expansive. 


THE  HILL  OF  TARIK  IN  AMERICA 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  is  a  national  institution.  It 
was  founded  to  provide  insurance  for  the  American  people  on  the  broadest  pos^le 
basis,  consistent  with  strength  and  safety. 

Just  as  Grant  and  Lee  organized  their  annies,  or  as  Kouropatkm  and  Yama- 
gata  plan  their  campaigns  in  Asia,  so  does  the  Prudential  work  out  its  national  insur- 
ance propaganda.  The  com- 
pany's organization  is  essenti- 
allymilitary.  It  is  a  wonderful 
combination  of  big  grasp 
and  outlook,  with  the  most 
painstaking  thoroughness  and 
system  in  details.  And,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  every  or- 
ganization that  throbs 
throughout  with  intelligent 
energy,  there  is  a  man  at  the 
center  of  it.  Thb  man  has 
a  constructive  imagination 
lighting  up  a  New  England 
brain.  To  business  prudence 
there  is  added  the  large  vision 
which  sweeps  the  horizon  for 
opportunity.  Naturally,  to 
such  a  vision  the  application 
of  the  democratic  idea  to  in- 
surance was  an  opportunity  entrance  TO  MAIN  Offices. 
of  the  first  magnitude.  When 

seen,  it  was  grasped  and  developed.  The  Prudential  was  founded.  Year  after 
year  the  company  added  to  its  number  of  policy-holders.  And  all  the  time  the 
company  was  working  out  a  more  liberal  basis  for  its  democratic  idea.  But  each 
time  a  rnore  liberal  policy  was  offered,  it  was  fully  tested.  "  Progress  with  strength  " 
is  the  way  President  Dryden  describes  the  company's  principle  of  growth — the 
results,  clearly,  of  vision  and  prudence.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  of  this  method  of 
growth,  the  company  reached  the  point  where,  it  was  believed,  insurance  could 
be  safely  offered  for  any  amount  with  premiums  payable  on  any  plan,  either  in 
weekly  instalments  or  at  longer  periods.  Within  the  five  years,  iSS6  to  1890  inclu- 
sive, the  company's  assets  increased  nearly  fivefold,  from  $1,040,816  to  $5,084,- 
895,  and  the  amount  of  insurance  in'force  from  $40,366,445  to  $139,163,654. 

The  Prudential  had  found  itself.  The  idea  of  democratic  insurance  had  been 
fully  tested  and  adjusted  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  American  people. 
Then,  with  a  boldness  which  only  large  vision  could  have  quickened,  the  plan 
was  formed  to  make  the  Prudential's  idea  known  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Gibraltar  was  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  the  company's  strength,  and  advertising— 
the  telling  of  the  Prudential  idea  to  the  people— was  begun. 


THE  HILL  OF  TARIK  IN  AMERICA 

There  is  no  place  where  one  feeb  the  greatness  of  the  Pradential  quite 
so  much  as  in  the  vast  gnuiite  piles  which  have  been  raised  for  the  company's 
home  buildings.  Thej  rise  above  the  Jeiaey  meadows  as  Gibraltar  does  above 
the  sea,  a  convincing  witness,  surelj,  to  the  growth  and  to  the  strength  of  the  Pni- 
dential.  But  they  are  not  a  cold,  gray  rock,  but  a  living  organism  throbbing  from 
vital  contact  with  millions  of  policy-holders.  There  are  now  four  of  these  great 
buildings,  all  occupied  by  the  company. 

Today  the  Prudential  is  paying  over  300  claims  a  day,  or  about  forty  each 
working  hour.  On  many  policies  settlement  is  made  within  a  few  houis  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  district;  on  the  large  policies  a  report  is  sent  immediately 
to  the  home  office  and  settlement  authorized  by  telegraph.  And  on  over  45 
per  cent,  of  the  claims  more  money  is  paid  than  the  policy  calls  for.  From  the 
be^nning  the  Prudential  has  fcJlowed  lines  of  great  liberality. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  describe  the  broad  activities  that  hum  in  the  great 
buildings  at  Newark,  but  they  would  more  than  require  an  entire  article  themselves. 
So,  too,  with  the  equipment  and  furnishing  of  the  buildings  which,  in  the  way  of 
complete  adjustment  to  their  particular  work,  are  probably  unequaled  in  the 
world.  Thousands  who  go  to  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  will  find  in  the  Pru- 
dential's exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Education  a  &ne  model  of  all  the  buildings,  and 
also  the  fullest  data  concerning  life  insurance  that  have  ever  been  brought  together. 

But  the  last  word  about  the  Prudential  is  not  told  at  any  exposition.  It  is 
foimd  in  the  5,500,000  policies  which  form  a  stupendous  exhibit  oa  the  value  of 
life  insurance  in  developing  thrift,  safe  investment,  and  home  protection  in  %, 
nation.  Of  course,  such  an  exhibit  could  never  have  been  possible  if  the  Pruden- 
tial had  not  worked  out  safe  policies  that  would  meet  the  broad  needs  of  the 
American  people. 
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HORSFORD'S 
ACID    PHOSPHATE 


Teichers,  StodenM,  aergymen,  Ace 


per*. 


i  of  i 


mts  and 


;nglhen  thtir  whole 
eapacilj  for  menlnl  and  physical  labor  by  Ihe 

use  of  Horsferd's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  rests  and  atiengtlieQS  the  tired  brain, 
dispels  nerroua  headache  and  iDduces  restful 
ale^  and  a  good  appetite. 
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lupplyyo 


From  the  Greek 

SOZO— to  preserve 
ODONTES— the  teeth 

True  to  its  name 
it  has  ever  been  the 
old  reliable 


Sozodont 


HALL  &,  RUCKEL 

NEW    YORK 


Germs 

develop  rapidly  in  hot  weather.  Before  closing 
your  house  for  the  Summer  diainfecUnt  every  sus- 
picious spot.  Disinfect  Ihe  rooms  you  move' into; 
the  former  occupants  may  have  left  the  germs  of 

ffZaff^s 
(^hlorides 

The  Odorless  Disinfectant 

A  colorless  liquid  ;  powerful,  safe,  and  economical. 
Sold  in  quart  bodies  only,  by  druggists,  high-class 
grocers  and  house- Furnishing  dealers.  Write  to  the 
manufacturer  For  free  illustrated  book  on  sanitalion. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE 


^^         (TOR  EATING  ONLY.)  sA^ 

FLAVOR  f^     THE 
BEST. 


hi  up  in  CAKES.  SnCKS.  CROQUETTC 
•  TIN  MINIATURE  MILK  CANS  8  MILS. 


FDR  SAl£  AT  OUR  STORES,  SAUSAGEIKIES 

I R  nisraAss  nuGGisis  a  ewias  EVEnraiEE. 


Our  Summer  Off  erini 

C<tB««  Trips 
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KaUXrlff: 

East  to 

The  Thoaund  Islands 

Lanrentian  Mountains 
Land  of  Evangeline 
White  Mountains 
Green  Mountui 
Atlantic  C 

West  to 

The  "  Rockies" 

The"  Selkirk:  " 
Pu){et  Sound 


Atio  lo  Great  E 


A.  C.  SHAVr, 
Canadian  Pacific  R; 

CHICAGO. 


ACOCKHORSE  TD  M&iiUY  CROSS. 
SEC  A  FINL  LADY  IJPOMA  WHITE  HORSE, 
_  ;iKS  ON  HER  FINGERS.AND  BELLSON  HEX  TOES. 
5H£  SHALL  HAVE  flUSIC  WHEREVER  SIE  GOES.' 


So  SnU  THE  fOND  miHER  IN  MIR5ERY  RHYHE 
lOHER  CUD  INFANT.THE  WHILE  KEEPING- TIIIEt 
And  so  can  all  ITOTHERS  with  TUNEfUL  REFRAIN 
DEUeKT  IN  THEIR  INFAHTS.irHOSE  HEALTH  THET  HAlNUm 

Through 

MRStflNSLOWS  SOOTHING  SYRUP 
OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  SOLD 
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4  Trains  a  Day 


MDNON  ROUTE 


and  C.  H.  Ob  D.  Ky. 

Only  8  Hoars 

CHICAGO 
CHrCIHlTATI 
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CHA3.  H.  ROCKWELL,  FRANK  I.  M 

Tialc  Mutftr,  8m.  Pi«.  A 

200  CMtwa  Hhm  PtaM,  CHICAM. 


Decennial  Publications 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   CHICAGO,    1892-1902 


No>v  Ready- 


Large  8vo,  SilK  ClotK 


VOLUME  I 

nxvi4-9i  pp.,  S1.50. 


Ttae  Life  and  Repentaiuce  of  H«rie  Uagdalene 

Edited  by  l-BF.DERIC  IVES  CATiPENTER 


VOLUME  II 

vi+538  PP-,  ti-OO.  n, 


VOLUME  III 

t66  pp.,  ti-OO,  ntl 


VOLUME  IV 

xiiv+^36  pp.,  (i.oo,  f 


VOLUME  V 

'i+'4S  pp..  S6.OO.  n. 


The  Second  BAnkof  the  United  States 

By  Ralph  C  H.  CATTEKAt.L 


light  Waves  and  Their  Uses 

Hy  ALliERT  A,  MiCHELSON 


The  Poema  of  Anne  Countess  of  Wlnchilsea 

Ry  Mv-RA  Rf.vvolds 


AssyriAn  and  Babylonian  Letters  Belonging  to  the 
Kouyunjik  Collection  of  the  British  Museum 

By  RoriEKT  FnANtlS  HASf  E(j 


VOLUME  VI 

:viii-fiiOpp.,Si.;D,  » 


VOLUME  VII 

;viii+l8l  pp.,  J2.00,  «<■, 


VOLUME  VIII 

iiv+iSopp„  Jl.50,  «<■/ 


VOLUME  IX 

;vi+S78pp..  (4.00,  on 


VOLUME  XI 

iiv-t-388pp..i2.5o,  Hit 


VOLUME  xvni " 

xviii-f-li6  pp.,  f  1.50,  net 


La  I>erfectaCa8ada,por  el  Maestro  F.  Luys  de  Leon 
By  EI.1ZAHKTH  Wallace 


Legal  Tender;  A  Study  in  English  and  American 
Monetary  History 
By  SoiHONisBA  P.  Bkeckinridfie 


The  Role  of  Diffusion  and  Osmotic  Preasare  i 
PlanU 

By  Burton  E,  Livingston 


A  History  of  the'Greenbacks,'with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Economic  Consequences  of  Their  Issue 

By  Wrslev  Cc.AtR  MrrcHELL 


Studies  in  Logical  Theory 

Edited  by  John  Dewev 


Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  the  Sciences 

By  Jacobus  H,  van't  Hoyv 

Eiiglish  version  liy  Alexander  Smith 
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Complete  sets  of  these  Decennial 
Publications  are  especially  suitable 
for  library  use.     Write  us  about  it. 


The  University  of  Ctiicago  Press 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press: 

Phale  stnd  mt  year  ificial  (atalagut  dt- 
scriHne  both  leriri  of  Ike  Dtcinnial  PuiUca- 


BatabliEhed   1860 


Esterbrook's 
Steel  Pens 


Sold  Bverywher 


Tbe  Beat  Pen*  Had 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co 

WoDu,  Camden,  N.  J.      Z6  Joba  SL,  N.  ^ 
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SEND   US  50c 

Ditson  Half-Dollar  Series 


Do  r\oi  Donfuse  ihsse  wllh  CHEAP  music 

Bohm;  Bchr,  Oabrtal-MBrie.  AKher,  Braga.  Boc- 
clwrlnl.MeDdclHahD.RublMleln.  Raff.5chuinann, 
nandcl.  Buncmullcr,  Relnickc.  elc.  ere  beaulllully 
printed  on  cilra  quality  paper  and  well  bound. 

OaneeWaltie*  lor  the  Piano.    64  paRss. 
Easy  Pour-Hand  Piece*  lidandidgiadei).    Gi  p. 
Eaiy  Plecu  In  Ea*v  Kcyi.    ^^p. 
Easy  Salon  Mualc  lor  (he  Piano.    64  p. 
Favariie  Duel*  tor  Violin  and  Piano.    6up. 
Forty  Very  Easy  Piano  Piece*.    6j  p. 
Four.Hand  Reireatlon*  (id  K'adM.    61  p. 
IVUrcha  and  Two-Step*  (or  the  Piano.    63  p. 
Very  Baay  Piano  Duets  ( isl  and  id  grade*).    60  p. 
Sold  by  Mum  Dralfrt  or  maiird ai  abntv. 
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And  now  LA.DIES  umI  GENTLEMEN,  I 
wish  to  laform  you  that  it  is  not  lucoiary 
to  INSURE   roup  COLLAR  BUTTON 


BUY  A   ONE-PIECE 

"Krcmeiitz" 

No  aiSdciiii^.     Will  mi  br^nd  or  brcmh^'E!^  n  j^'^ 

rhick"hul!™GrKritd  djri™"l^eD*y*oil«'moikbf(H 
Udtei  ind  GeailtmeiiJ  gold.illnroc  lollcd  dIik.  Be 
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Send  for  booklet,  which  explains  why. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 
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The  same  thoughtful  and  careful  investi- 
Ration  that  is  used  in  making  other  pur- 
chases will,  if  applied  to  typewriters  place  a 


:typcwkiteb 

in  your  office  everytime.  Simply 
because  in  building  theFoxwe  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  anything 

short  of  absolute  perfection. 

The  touch  of  the  Fox  is  50  to  100  per 

cent,  lighter  than  any  other  typewriter. 

The  speed  is  25  to  50  per  cent,  greater. 


We  pUce  Foi  Typewritfrs  on  free  trial  ev( 
FOX  TYPEWHITKR  CO.,  Ltd. 

."<»-70  rronlSl.GBAnn  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


T  F  you  are  h&vjng  any  trouble  with  the  I 
OD  your  floors,  or  are  not  entirely  pl< 
with  their  appearance,  it  is  cenain  you  hav 
used  LIQUID  GRANITE,  the  finest  floor  I 
ever  introduced. 

It  makes  a  finish  so  lough  Ihal,  althougl 
wood  will  dcnl  under  a  blow,  the  finish  wil 
crack  or  turn  white.  This  is  the  hiRh»t  acfa 
ment  yet  attained  in  a  Floor  Finish,  and  i 
likely  lo  be  improved  upon. 

Finished  samples  of  wood  and  instni 
pamphlet  on  the  care  ol  natural  wood  floors 
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in  Elementary  Educatii 
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The   University  of   Chicago   Pre 

Chicago,  IlliDoii 


TTTHY  not  uie  a  clean  Fouotaln 
Pen,  one  tb«t  will  write  aod 
write    alw«;*,    without     akipplng, 
blotting,  or  •cratchinKf 

The  aboTc  Fonntain  Pen  i*  and 
baa  been  sold  on  tta  merit*  all  over 
the  world  for  ■ixteen  yean,  and  ia 
nflcondltloaallr  E>i'*''iu>tced. 


I  Photo  Lenses! 

1  and  Shutters  ol  erery  \ 

I  kind  for  all  pnrposes ; 

Profes^onid* 

Amateur.  Procasa. 

StU  tmtat  am  TmU  m  wt 
CaMn*.   CyakCMbw. 

■Baosch  &  Lomb  Opt  Coi3 

MCIISTEI,  R.  T.  ,  ~ 

HnrTirt       ChkM*       •«>■  I 


Between  You  and  Wonderland 
Stands  the  World's  Fair! 

Why  Not  See  Both? 

Why  not  see  what  Man  has  done, 
at  St.  Louis,  just  before  you  see  what 
Nature  has  done  in  Colorado,  the 
Yellowstone,  the  land  of  the  Salt  Sea 
and  about  the  Golden  Gale  ?  Why  not 
make  one  trip  serve  the  double  purpose? 

Burlington  trains  leave  St.  Louis  daily  for  Colorado, 
with  thro'  cars  for  Utah  and  California;  also  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  via  the  Black  Hills,  Custer  Battlefield, 
Butte  and  Spokane,  with  thro'  cars  for  Yellowstone  Park. 

All  summer  long  round-trip  tickets  from  St.  Louis  to 
Colorado  will  cost  only  $25;  from  St.  Louis  to  Yellowstone 
Park  only  $62.50;  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Black  Hills 
only  $27.90. 

You  will  have  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  journey 
wherever  you  go  west  of  St.  Louis  if  you  make  sure  that 
your  ticket  reads  via  the  Burlington. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  told  about  this.  Ask 
the  nearest  Burlington  Route  represeotaiive,  or 
use  the  lo  I  lowing  coupon  which  will  bring  by  return 
mail  full  details: 


ForgctYouflavc 
A  Stomach. 

No  need  to  worry  constantly 
about  what  you  eat.  Your 
stomach  will  do  its  duty  with  a 
little  help.  Don't  expect  your 
stomach  to  do  everything.  You 
get  tired  with  overwork;  so  does 
your  stomach.  Three  or 
four  wine-glasses  a  day  of 


slExln 


The  "BEST"  Tonic,  will 
make  the  digestive  juices 
flow  freely  and  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach  strong  to 
do  their  work.  Your  food  will 
be  gently  assimilated  and  con- 
verted into  rich  blood  and  firm 
tissue,  Pabst  Extract  is  a  blessed 
boon  for  the  dyspeptic  when  all 
the  so-called  *'digestants"  fail. 
It  helps  change  the  sour  dispo- 
sition into  one  of  buoyant  con- 
tentment; it  makes  you  look  out 
through  eyes  that  see  the  bright 
side  of  life.  Order  it  from  your 
druggist. 


ecbDoUcl.    PaUtEunclDcpi 


,  MllnukK.  Wli. 


The  Pioneer  Lin 

From  Chicago  to 

INDIAKAPOLII 

and 

CmCINlTATI 

Is  tvhat  is  now  knoltrn  as  the 

"Bid  Four  Route 


Parlor  C*n,  and  Dlnlnc  Can 

lUmao  CampartmcDt  and  OpeiSlccpeTS 

Everytliinc  Strictly  Fiiit  Claw 


J.  C.  TUCKER 

General  Rortbeni  AgeDl 
138  Clark  St.  CHICAGO,  II 


THE 

FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 


111  Kopt  (od  chandeiioR  indlolcd  br  the  isllociiig 
FatHprinuolColumbuiinSHiD— It1.,/'m/rr/f«^.' 
A  Jaui^"A<Danclhe§un-4'l<iunKd,>i'ar>i  i^'.'^ 
Whin  nierim  ind  Pnrian  Mei— flliulnted, 

Nilurc'tChmnaiicur— lllu>tral«l,  .  H.M.Ali' 
Abandoned  Karmt-llluuriied.  Htmari  W.  Ctat, 
Th»  Thus  Ofgon*— Illi»D»«d,  AtfridHmi 

Autenl  PRie)McieiFul<itlcd-IUaBI'd,C«r«/f.Z>a 
The  SBrin  ihr  Tottmi  Tell— lni>n*d.  Lntkmr  L.  Ht 
A  Ucile  CMniry  CtnulB— lllnanKd,  KthUn  L.  <, 
The  Maianiiu— niiotrMBd.  ^      .      .      .      WHIG. 

A  Link  Bii  of  Holland— {llnlnMl, '  CH^Ut  B.  I 
The  RornagccOl  Reality — IlluHialal,  jMmtW.Cm 
The  War  Wl<— )ll<nmicd,       .      .      Mmty  L,  Ai 


in  S1iie>-IIIii«nled,      Mmr 


iB.Ftm 


m  y.  tMM 
ItHit  H.  i 
'irttrtB, 

s  cBNTS,  tr/t-cKirrs  a  vsa. 


Can  be  had  o< 


TRY  A  PEN 

M  CR05C0PES 

THAT  WILL  SUIT  YOUR  HAND. 

HyUnd's  Pencil  Point  Pens 

■vt-olGoldaPo^uloJ^ciDii.  Sumowldo. 

Our  HIcTDBCDpes,  Hicrolomet, 

Appiratna.  Cbemlcala,  Photo 
Lchms  and  ShuKem,  Field  Glisses. 
Frojeclion  Appinlua.  Pholo-Micro 
Camerai  are  osed  b;  the  Utiiag 
LalMnlories  tod  OaTernmenl  De- 

Bausch4Loinb0pt?Co. 

POINT 

IF  YOn  ARE  INCLINED  TO  ACT  AS  AGENT  FOR 
AHT  OF  OUR  PERIODICALS  WE  SHALL  BE  GLAD 
TO    OFFER  YOU    VERY    ADVANTAGEOUS    TERMS 

TRITE    US    ABOUT    THIS 
THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO    PRESS. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


The  New  Hammond  Typewrit 


For  All  Nations  and 
THE  BUSINESS  MAN  - 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  MAN- 

THE  UTERARY  MAN - 

THE  LINGUIST  -    -    - 

THE  LADIES-    -    -    - 

EVERYBODY 


Tories  and  used  by  AS  Cbasts  of  Ptople. 

Because  the  New  Hammond  is  the  Best 
Writer,  Manifolder  and  Tabulator. 

Because  the  Hammond  has  a  practically  unl 
range  of  service. 

Because  the  Hammond  allows  the  use  of  i 
styles  and  sizes  of  type. 

Because  on  one  Hammond  machine  more 
twenty  languages  can  be  written. 

Because  the  Hammond  has  a  beautiful  Scri|: 
and  others  in  preparation. 

Because  one  HMnanond  vHB  wr0e  anyOtlag 
style  of  fype,  Umgtuge,  or  color  of  ink,  c 
sUe  paper  in  any  direction. 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

69TH  TO  TOTH  STS..  ANO  EAST  RiVM  NEW  YORK, 


Buffalo  ^r 

RoRonedy  of  Ordinary  Merit  Could  Ever  Have  Racaivod 
Indonalians  from  Hon  Liico  Tlieso. 


hBrigM'iDlMiM 


PatUeariitlMl 


Alfr«d  L.  LeomlB,  M.  D.,/o 

the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  MsA 
9/NtwYork. 


Prof.  PmUulogy  amd 
ftdical  D^t.  ofiXe  Uniiiertitf 


Wm.  A,  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Surgeon-Gtneral  {reiired) 
U.  S.  Army,  and  former  Prof,  of  Diietues  of  the  Sfimd  a»d 
Nervous  System  in  tie  University  of  Nni>  York. 

Gso.  Halited  Boyland,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ooelor  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  Facility  of  Paris,  and  former  Prof,  of  Surgery  m 
Baltimore  Medical  College. 

Wm.  B.  TowlsB,  M.  D.,  former  Prof,  of  Anatomy  amd 
Maitria  Mfdica  in  the  Meduat  Dept.  of  the  University  of  Va. 

E.  H.  Pratt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D..  Prof.  Orifieiai 
Surgery  to  the  Chicago  Homapalkic  Hospital. 

C.  W.  P.  Broek,  HI.  D.,  Ex-Pres.  National  Assn.  PaO- 
way  Surgeons  and  Member  Medical  Society  of  t'a. 


Dr.  A.  Gabriel    Peuehat,  Pro/,  of  Pharma/»logy  and 
Materia  Medicaofthe  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 
LeBlanchard, 

SM.,SN.,  V.U. 


,  Prof,  of  Montreal  Clinie, 


k  Renal  Calculi,  f 
StoN  In  fhe     J 

r  and        ^        Jamaa  K.  Creek,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  /Voa  Clinical Medidm 
I  aJt       I     and  Clinical  Diagnosis,  New  York  Posl-Graduate  Medical  SdiaoL 

I         Jaa.  Holt,  M.  D.,  Ex'President  of  the  Louisiana  Slata 
^  Board  of  Health,  eU. 

*  Robert  Barthoiow,  M.  D.,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Prof.Materim 
Medico  and  General  Therapeutics,  Jefferson  Medical  Colltgt, 
Philadelphia. 

Jamaa  L.  Cabell,  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  VUXi.,  former  Prof. 

of  Physiology  and  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Dept.  of  the  Un^ 
versify  of  Va,,  and  Pres.  of  the  National  Board  of  Health. 

Horatio  C.  Wood,    IM.    D.,  former   Prof,  of  Materim 
Medica,  etc.,  in  the  Medical  Dept.  of  the  University  of  Pa. 

Chaa.  B.  Nancrede,  M.   D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery,  Medicmi 
Dept.  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  John  T.  Metcalf,  New  York,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine, Collegeof  PhysiciansandSurgeons.Kew  York. 

A.  Alexander  Smith,  M.  ^.,  Prof,  of  Practice  of  Medicine 
^  and  Clinical  Medicine,  Bellevue  Medical  College,  N.  Y. 

rfor  sale  by  the  general    drug  and  mineral  water    trad*. 
Voluminous  medical  testimonj  mailed. 
PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


In  BoHf, 

ttHnuflinai 
Urie  Acid 
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A  PBRTBCTFOOD 

waiterBaKei&Co:s 

©Breakfast 

/|*(ocoa. 

n  1  Km       ^'^  FINEST  m 
QUSlfll)       TEE  WORLD. 

Costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup 
41  glS!i"p?Al!?iSiSiS 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.'" 

KumuM  mo.      Dorchester,  Mass. 

WEBBI 
PIANO 

For    more    than    half    a    cer 

characterized  by  a  distinci 

ive    tone- quality  — 

rich,    pure,    and 

sympathetic. 

Endorsed 
by  leading  musiciins 

Bn*WEBCR  Piano  Comp^ 

3fli  Fifth  Avenne,  AeolUn  Hall,  New  Y 

C..tap.e  »iM  upon  >«)Htt 

KOSHER.    ie>5 

FOR  MORE  THAN  6,000  YEARS  the  Hebrew  race  has  obeyed  a  sani- 
tary law,  very  peculiar,  very  strict,  but  highly  to  be  respected.     Things  pure  ia 
accordance  with  that  ceremonial  law  are  called  Kosher,  and  HAND  SAPOUO, 
free  from  all  animal  fats  or  grreases,  being  made  of  the  ^itesX  and  most  health- 
giving  vegetable  oils,  is  strictly  Kosher. 

This  fact  should  give  it  preference  over  all  doubtful  soaps— among  Gen- 
tiles as  well  as  among  Jews  —  and  a  single  trial  of  its  merits  wiU  convince  any- 
one of  its  great  excellence. 

Hand  Sapolio  neither  coats  over  the  surface,  nor  does  it  go  down  into 
the  pores  and  dissolve  their  necessary  oils.    It  opens  the  pores,  liberates  their 
activities,  but  works  no  chemical  change  in  those  delicate  juices  that  go  to  make 
up  the  charm  and  bloom  of  a  perfect  complexion.    If  you  want  a  velvet  skin, 
don't  PUT  ON  preparations,  but  TAKE  OFF  the  dead  skin,  and  let  the  new 
perfect  cuticle  furnish  its  own  beauty. 

Don't  argue,        Don't  infer,        Try  it! 

Its  use  is  a  fine  habit. 

Its  cost  a  trifle. 
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